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INTRODDOTION. 


The  facts  of  tlie  War  of  the  Confederates  in  America  have  been  at  tlie 
mercy  of  many  temporary  agents ;  tiiey  have  been  either  confouBded  with 
BenBational  rumours,  or  discoloured  by  violent  prejudices :  in  this  condition 
they  are  not  only  not  History,  but  false  schools  of  present  pnblic  opinion. 
By  composing  a  severely  just  account  of  the  "War  on  the  basis  of  eotem- 
porary  evidence— -ascertaining  and  testing  its  facts,  combining  them  in 
compact  narrative,  and  illustrating  them  by  careful  analyses  of  the  spirit 
of  the  press,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe,  the  author  aspires  to 
place  the  history  of  the  War  above  political  misrepresentations,  to  draw  it 
from  disguises  and  concealments,  and  to  make  it  complete  in  three  depart- 
ments :  the  record  of  facts  ;  the  accounts  of  public  opinion  existin'g  with 
them ;  and  the  lessons  their  context  should  convey  or  inspire.  These 
three  are  the  just  elements  of  History.  If  the  author  sxicceeds  in  what  he 
proposes,  ho  will  have  no  reason  to  boast  tliat  he  has  produced  any  great 
literary  wonder ;  but  he  will  claim  that  he  has  made  an  important  contri- 
bution to  Truth,  and  done  something  to  satisfy  curiosity  without  "  sensa- 
tion," and  to  form  public  opinion  without  violence. 

The  author  desires  to  add  an  explanation  of  the  plan  of  composition  he 
has  pursued  in  the  work.  It  is  impossible  to  write  history  as  an  intelligi- 
ble whole,  and  to  secure  ite  ends,  without  preserving  a  certain  dramaMc 
imity  in  the  nafrative.  It  is  by  such  unity  that  the  lesson  of  history  is 
conveyed,  and  its  impression  properly  effected  ;  and  to  do  this  it  becomes 
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INTKODTTCTION. 

jf  to  discard  from  the  narrative  many  small  incidents,  either  epi- 
sodal  in  their  nature,  or  of  no  importance  in  the  logical  chain  of  events. 
With  this  view,  the  author  has  paid  lint  little  attention  to  email  occur- 
rences of  the  war  which  in  no  way  affected  its  general  fortunes,  and  has 
measured  his  accounts  of  hattles  and  of  other  events  by  the  actual  extent 
of  their  influence  on  the  grand  issues  of  the  contest.  Instead  of  a  con- 
fused chronological  collection  of  events,  he  has  sought  to  prepare  for  the 
reader  a  compact  and  logical  narrative  that  will  keep  his  attention  close 
to  the  main  movement  of  the  story,  and  put  instmction  as  to  causes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  information  of  evente. 
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OHAPTEE    I. 


S    OF   THE  PEDEIiAL   riUNOIPLE-- 


I.— THE    <JTrE3TI0N    OS 


:     THE     STATES, 


AND  OONSREVATiaM.- 


Theee  is  Eotlimg  of  political  philosophy  more  plainly  taught  in  history 
than  the  limited  value  of  the  Federal  principle.  It  had  been  experi- 
mented upon  in  various  ages  of  the  world — in  the  Amphictyonic  Conncil, 
in  the  Achtean  league,  in  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland,  in  Mexico,  in 
Central  America,  in  Colnmhia,  and  in  the  Argentine  republic ;  in  all 
these  instances  the  form  of  govemmcBt  established  upon  it  had  become 
extinct,  or  had  passed  into  the  alternative  of  consolidation  or  anarchy  and 
disintegration.  Indeed,  it  is  plain  enough  that  such  a  form  of  government 
iii  the  resource  only  of  small  and  -weak  communities ;  that  it  is  essentially 
temporary  in  its  nature ;  and  that  it  has  never  been  adopted  by  States 
which  had  approached  a  mature  condition,  and  had  passed  the  period  of 
pupillage.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Federal  principle  is  v^uable  in 
peculiar  circumstances  and  for  tcmpoi'aiy  ends.     But  it  is  essentially  not 
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THE   LOST   ( 


permanent ;  and  all  attempta  to  make  it  so,  though  marked  for  certain 
periods  bj  fictitioiis  prosperity  and  sudden  evidences  of  material  activity 
and  progress,  have  ultimately  resulted  in  intestine  commotions  and  the 
extinction  of  the  form  of  government.  What,  indeed,  can  be  more  natural 
than  that  the  members  of  a  confederation,  after  they  have  advanced  in 
political  hfe  and  become  mature  and  powerful,  should  desire  for  them- 
selves independence  and  free  action,  and  be  impatient  of  a  system  founded 
on  their  early  and  past  neceasities ! 

Coleridge,  the  acute  EngHsh  scholar  and  philosopher,  once  said  that  he 
looked  upon  the  American  States  as  "  splendid  masses  to  bo  used  by  and 
by  in  tlie  composition  of  two  or  three  great  governments."  !For  more 
than  a  generation  past  it  was  considered  by  a  party  in  America,  as  well  as 
by  intelligent  men  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  American  Union, 
as  a  confederation  of  States,  had  performed  its  mission,  and  that  the  coun- 
tiy  was  called  to  the  fulfilment  of  another  political  destiny. 

And  here  it  is  especially  to  be  remarked  that  those  statesmen  of  the 
South,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  before  the  war  of  1861  despaired 
of  the  continuation  of  the  Union,  were  yet  prompt  to  acknowledge  its 
benefits  in  the  past.  There  could  be  no  dispute  about  the  success  of  its 
early  mission  ;  and  no  intelligent  man  in  America  dared  to  refer  to  the 
Union  without  acknowledging  the  country's  indebtedn^s  to  it  in  the  past. 
It  had  peopled  and  fertilized  a  continent ;  it  had  enriched  the  world's  com- 
merce with  a  new  trade  ;  it  had  developed  population,  and  it  was  steadily 
training  to  manhood  the  States  which  composed  it,  and  fitting  them  for 
the  responsibility  of  a  new  political  life.  The  party  that  insisted  at  a  cer- 
tain period  that  the  interests  of  the  Southern  States  demanded  a  separate 
and  independent  government,  simply  held  the  doctrine  that  the  country 
had  outlived  the  necessities  of  the  Union,  and  had  become  involved  in 
the  abuses  of  a  system,  admirable  enough  in  its  early  conception,  but 
diverted  from  its  original  objects  and  now  existing  only  as  the  pai'ent  of 
intolerable  rivalries,  and  the  source  of  constant  intestine  commotions. 

With  reference  to  these  abuses,  it  must  be  remarked  here  that  although 
the  ^Federal  principle  was  the  governing  one  of  the  American  Union,  yet 
such  Union  was  not  purely  a  confederation  of  States ;  it  was  mixed  with 
parts  of  another  system  of  government ;  and  that  the  subordination  of  the 
Federal  principle  to  these  produced  many  additional  causes  of  disniption, 
which  plainly  hurried  the  catastrophe  of  separation  and  war. 

But  before  coming  to  the  subject  of  these  abuses,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  determine  the  true  nature  and  value  of  the  Union.  We  must  go  back 
to  an  early  period  of  American  history ;  we  must  explore  the  sources  of 
the  great  political  pai-ties  in  the  country ;  and  we  must  enumerate  among 
the  causes  of  disunion  not  only  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  Federal  prin- 
ciple, but  those  many  eontrovereies  which  aided  and  expedited  the  result, 
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and  in  whiclt  the  true  idea  of  the  Union  was  violated,  the  government  dis- 
'torted  to  the  ends  of  party,  and  faction  put  in  the  place  of  a  stat^maiiBliip 
that  sought  long  but  in  vain  to  check  its  vile  ambition  and  avert  the  final 
result. 

When  the  thirteen  colonies  in  North  America  resolved  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  Great  Britain,  committees  of  corr^pondence  were  established  in 
each  colony.  In  May,  1TY4,  after  Lord  Dunmore  dissolved  a  patriotic 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  eighty-nine  of  its  memh^s  met  at  the 
Kaloigh  Tavern,  in  "Williamsburg,  and,  among  other  aete,  recommended 
that  all  the  colonies  should  send  deputies  to  a  General  Congress,  to  watch 
over  tiie  united  interests  of  all,  and  deliberate  upon  and  ascertain  the 
measures  best  adapted  to  promote  them. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  Congress  published  a  Declaration  of 
Independence.  It  declared  that  the  colonies  were  "  free  and  independent 
States,"  thus  asserting  their  separate  State  sovereignty,  and  expressly 
negativing  the  idea  of  consolidation,  held  by  I^ew  Hampshire,  who  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1776,  voted  that  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies  ought  to  be 
declared  "  a  free  and  independent  State." 

At  this  time  the  only  common  agent  of  the  States  was  a  CongroK 
which  really  had  no  legislative  power.  Its  action  was  generally  wise,  and 
therefore  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  and  made  eflicient  by  the  principals. 
But  as  the  war  continued,  its  pressure  became  heavier ;  men,  money,  and 
supplies  wore  needed ;  and  often  the  resoltitious  of  Congress  were  either 
wholly  neglected  or  positively  repudiated  by  the  States.  It  became  ap- 
parent that  the  common  agent  must  be  clothed  with  actual  power,  and 
this  could  only  be  done  by  an  express  agreement  between  the  States, 
whereby  each  should  bind  itself  to  observe  certain  rules,  and  obey  certain 
regulations  adopted  to  secure  the  common  safety. 

It  was  thus  that  the  first  Confederation  of  the  American  States — the 
articles  of  which  were  adopted  by  the  several  States  in  1777 — originated 
in  the  necessities  of  the  war  waged  by  them  against  Great  Britain  for  their 
independence.  A  common  danger  impelled  them  to  a  close  alliance,  and 
to  the  formation  of  a  confederation,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  colonies, 
styling  themselv^  States,  entered  "  severally  into  a  firm  league  of  friend- 
ship with  each  other  for  their  common  defence,  the  security  of  their  liberties, 
and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  binding  themselves  to  assist  each 
other  against  all  force  offered  to  or  attacks  made  upon  them  or  any  of  them, 
on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade  or  any  other  pretence  wbatevei-." 

In  order  to  gu^d  against  any  misconsti-uction  of  their  compact,  the 
several  States  made  explicit  declaration,  in  a  distinct  article,  that  "  ectch 
State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom  and  independence,  and '  every  power, 
jurisdiction,  and  right  which  is  not  by  this  confederation  eatpressly  del^ 
gated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled." 
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The  objects  and  character  of  tbie  confederation  or  union  were  thus  dis- 
tinctly defined.  Under  its  terms  the  war  of  the  Eevolution  was  Buccess- 
fully  waged,  and  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  in 
1783,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  several  States  were,  eaoh  hy  name,  recog- 
nized to  be  independent. 

As  the  Confederation  originated  in  the  necessities  of  the  war  against 
Great  Britain,  it  was  these  necessities  which  determined  its  character  and 
measured  its  powers.  It  was  something  more  than  a  military  alliance ; 
for  it  was  intended  to  unite  the  resources  of  the  States,  to  mate  a  common 
financial  fund,  and  to  "  secure  the  public  credit  at  home  and  abroad." 
Partial  and  imperfect  as  was  the  union  it  established,  it  accomplished  a 
great  historical  work,  and  dated  an  important  era ;  it  supplied  what 
scarcely  anything  else  cotdd  have  supplied — a  political  bond  between  colo- 
nies suddenly  erected  into  sovereign  States ;  it  was  the  stepping  stone  to 
a  iirraer  association  of  the  States,  and  a  more  perfect  union.  In  this  sense 
are  to  be  found  its  tme  offices  and  value.  Lines  of  exasperated  division 
had  been  drawn  between  the  colonies ;  the  sharp  points  of  religious  antag- 
onism had  kept  them  at  a  distance ;  the  natural  difficulties  of  intercourse 
and  the  legislative  olmtrnctions  of  trade  had  separated  them ;  differences 
of  government,  contrast  of  manners,  diversity  of  habits  had  contributed  to 
the  estrangement ;  and  in  these  circumstances  a  bond  of  union,  however 
slightly  it  held  them,  was  important  as  the  initial  of  their  political  asso- 
ciation, and  was  educating  them  for  the  new  and  enlarged  destiny  dated 
with  their  independence. 

"We  have  implied  tliat  the  Confedei'ation  was  a  bond  of  very  partial 
and  imperfect  effect.  It  practically  existed  not  more  than  two  years; 
although  its  nominal  terra  in  history  is  eight  years.  It  was  debated  for 
nearly  five  years.  It  was  not  consummated  until  1T81.  It  was  full  of 
glaring  defects ;  it  had  no  power  to  enforce  the  common  will  of  the 
States ;  it  had  no  jurisdiction  of  individuals ;  it  had  but  a  mixed  and  con- 
fused power  over  foreign  relations,  and  the  treaties'  it  might  make  were 
.dependent  on  commercial  regulations  of  the  different  States.  Having  oiit- 
lived  the  prime  necessity  that  originated  it  during  the  war,  its  cohesive 
powers  gradually  gave  way ;  it  yielded  to  the  impressions  of  new  events ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  association  formed  under  it  and  entitled  a 
"  Perpetual  Union  "  was  practically  terminated  by  the  uninterrupted  free 
will  of  the  States  which  composed  it. 

A  convention  of  delegates  assembled  fi-om  the  different  States  at  Phila- 
delphia in  May,  1787.  It  had  been  called  by  Congress  "  for  the  sole  and 
ospreas  purpose  of  r&vising  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  reporting 
to  Congress  and  the  several  legislatures  such  alterations  and  provisions 
therein,  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congre^,  and  confirmed  by  the  States, 
render  the  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  and  the  preser- 
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vation  of  the  Union."  This  was  the  Convention  that  erected  the  two 
famous  political  idols  in  America ;  the  Constitution  of  1789  and  tlie  Union 
formed  under  it,  and  entitled  itself  to  the  extravagant  adulation  of  three 
generations  as  the  wisest  and  best  of  men. 

This  adulation  is  simply  absurd.  The  language  in  the  call  of  the  Con- 
vention was  singularly  confused.  The  men  who  composed  it  were  com- 
mon flesh  and  blood,  very  ignorant,  very  much  embarrassed,  many  of 
them  unlettered,  and  many  educated  just  to  that  point  where  men  are 
silly,  visionary,  dogmatic  and  impracticable. 

Hildreth,  the  American  historian,  has  made  a  very  just  remai-k,  which 
describes  the  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  his  own  compositions.  He  says : 
"  In  dealing  with  our  revolutionary  annals,  a  great  difficulty  had  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  mythic,  heroic  character  above,  beyond,  often  wholly  apart 
from  tlie  truth  of  history,  with  which,  in  the  popular  idea,  the  fathers  and 
founders  of  our  American  HepubHc  have  been  invested.  American  literar 
ture  having  been  mainly  of  the  rhetorical  cast,  and  the  ^Revolution  and 
the  old  times  of  the  forefathers  forming  standing  subjects  for  periodical 
eulogies,  in  which  every  new  orator  strives  to  outvie  his  predecessors,  the 
true  history  of  those  times,  in  spite  of  ample  records,  illustrated  by  the 
labors  of  many  diligent  and  conscientious  inquirers,  has  yet  been,  almost 
obliterated  by  declamations  which  confoimd  all  discrimination  and  just 
appreciation  in  one  confused  glare  of  patriotic  eulogium."  * 

•  We  find  m  886  ven  after  tbe  eiperienoe  of  lie  war,  Praradent  Johoaon  declaring  that  the 
authou  h    Co    ti    don  were  dimaelg  ins^m-ed ;  that  "  they  needed  and  obtained  a  nisdom 

Buperi  ur         xp      n  This  ie  silly  eitraragance,  if  not  worse.    We  shall  see  that  there  was 

one  eler  n^    ah     and  of  great  virtue  ia  the  Constitution ;  but  aparl  from  thk,  the  aober 

studen  hi  to  y  bmjr  over  three  generations  of  fierce  political  conflict  in  America,  must  be 
struck  by  tiie  enonnouB  defects  and  omii^ions  of  an  instiument  that  has  shared  so  much  the  undue 
admiration  of  mankind. 

In  flncther  work  Ihe  fluthour  has  enumerated  in  the  paragraphs  quoted  below  the  defective  tests 
of  the  Constitution : 

"  It  is  imposable  to  resist  the  thought,  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  bo  much  occu- 
pied with  the  controversy  of  jealousy  between  the  lai^  and  the  amaQ  Statea  that  they  overlooked 
many  great  and  obyious  questions  of  govemiaent,  which  have  since  been  fearfully  developed  in  the 
political  history  of  America.  Beyond  the  results  and  compromises  of  that  jealousy,  the  debates  and 
the  work  of  the  Convention  show  one  of  the  most  wonderful  blanks  that  has,  perhaps,  ever  occurred 
ic  the  politjeal  inventions  of  civilized  mankmd.  They  left  hehiod  them  a  list  of  imperfecdons  in 
pcditicai  presdcQoe,  a  want  of  provision  for  the  exigencies  of  thdr  oonntry,  such  as  has  seldom  been 
known  in  tbe  history  of  maniind." 

"  A  sysWm  of  negro  servitude  existed  in  some  of  the  States.  It  was  an  object  of  no  solicitude 
m  the  Convention.  The  only  references  in  the  Ooistltation  to  it  are  to  be  found  m  a  provision  in 
reladon  to  the  rendition  of  fugitives  '  held  to  service  or  labour,'  and  in  a  mised  and  emphical  rule  of 
popular  representation.  However  these  provisions  may  imply  the  true  status  of  shivery,  how  much 
is  it  to  be  regretted  that  the  Gonvendon  did  not  make  (what  might  have  been  made  so  easily)  an  es' 
plidt  declaration  on  die  subject,  that  would  have  put  it;  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute,  and  re- 
moved it  ftom  even  the  plau^bihty  of  party  controversy  ! " 
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The  Constitution  formed  by  this  Convention,  although  singularly  defi- 
cient— and  so  far  from  being  esteemed  by  American  demagogueism  as 
"  almost  of  Divine  authority,"  actually  one  of  the  loosest  political  instru- 
ments in  the  world — contained  one  admirable  and  novel  principle,  which 
grew  out  of  the  combination  of  circumstances  in  tbe  debate.  One  party 
in  the  Convention  plausibly  contended  that  its  power  was  limited  to  a 
mere  revision  and  amendment  of  the  existing  Articles  of  Confederation, 
and  that  it  was  authorized  to  add  nothing  to  the  Tederal  principle. 
Another  party  favoured  the  annihilation  of  the  State  governments,  A 
tliird  party  stood  between  these  extremes,  and  recommended  a  "  national" 
government  in  the  sense  of  a  supreme  power  with  respect  to  certain  objects 
common  between  the  States  and  committed  to  it.  But  when  on  this  third 
plan  the  question  of  representation  arose,  it  was  found  that  the  large  States 
insisted  upon  a  preponderating  influence  in  both  houses  of  the  National 
Legislature,  while  the  smali  States  insisted  on  an  equality  of  representa- 
tion in  eacb  house ;  and  out  of  this  conflict  came  the  mixed  representation 

"  For  maoj  years  t!ie  yery  obTJous  questioD  of  the  power  of  the  General  Government  to  make 
'  internal  improvements '  has  agitated  tbe  coundls  of  America  ;  and  jet  there  ia  no  test  in  the  Con- 
atitfltion  to  rt^late  a  matter  wMeh  Bhonld  have  alared  its  authours  in  tlie  face,  but  wliat  may  be 
derived,  by  the  most  forced  and  distant  construetion,  from  the  powers  of  Congresa  '  to  regulate  com- 
merce,* and  to  '  declare  war,'  and  '  raise  and  aupport  armies.' " 

"  For  a  longer  period,  and  with  a  fierceness  once  almost  fatal  to  the  Union,  haa  figured  in  the  poli- 
tics of  America  '  the  tariff  question,'  a  contest  between  a  party  for  revenue  and  a  party  for  protective 
prohibitions. .  Both  parties  iiave  fought  over  tliat  vague  platitude  of  the  Consdtution,  the  power  of 
Congress  '  to  regalate  commerce  ; '  and  in  the  want  of  a  more  diadnct  lai^age  on  a  suly^'^^  ^  ^"ch 
rast  concern,  there  lias  been  ei^ndcrcd  a  controversy  which  has  progressed  from  tbe  threshold  of 
the  hiatory  of  the  Union  up  to  the  period  of  its  dissolution." 

"  With  the  territorial  poaseBsiona  of  America,  even  at  the  dale  of  the  Convention,  and  witJi  ail 
that  the  future  promised  in  the  elpansion  of  a  system  tbat  yet  searoefy  occupied  more  tiiaa  the 
watec-slopcs  of  a  continent,  it  mighl  be  supposed  that  the  men  who  formed  the  OonsUtution  irould 
have  prepared  a  full  and  eipUdt  article  for  the  government  of  the  territories.  That  vast  and  intri- 
cate subject — the  power  of  the  Qenerai  Goreimnent  over  the  territories,  the  tme  nature  of  these 
eat^liahmects,  tbe  status  and  political  privileges  of  thdr  inhabitants — is  absolutely  dismissed  with 
'.lus  bald  proviaon  in  the  Coostltutiou  of  the  United  States : 

" '  New  States  may  be  admitted  bj  Congreaa  into  this  Union.'— Am.  i»,,  Sea  S." 

In  addition  to  these  flagraiit  omissions  of  the  Cousdtudon  may  bo  obaerved  a  fault,  which  it  was 
BO%ht  to  correct  in  tiie  Constitution  of  the  Confederite  Slates  and  which  haa  lalte  iy  g  b 
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of  the  people  and  the  States,  each  in  a  different  house  of  Congress ;  and  on 
this  baaia  of  agreement  was  reared  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  great  norelty  of  this  Constitution — the  association  of  the  principle 
of  State  sovereignty  witli  a  common  government  of  delegated  powers  act- 
ing on  ■i/ndmid/uals  under  specifications  of  authority,  and  thus,  therefore, 
not  merely  a  Federal  league — is  scarcely  to  be  esteemed  aa  an  a  priori  dis- 
covery, and  to  be  ascribed,  as  American  vanity  would  have  it,  to  the  wis- 
dom of  our  forefathers.  The  mixed  representation  of  the  people  and  tlie 
States  originated,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  jealousy  sprung  in  the  Convention, 
and  is  better  desaibed  as  the  fruit  of  an  accident  than  the  elaborate  pro- 
duction of  human  wisdom.  It  was  a  compromise.  It  simply  extricated 
the  Convention  from  a  dead-lock  of  votes  between  the  large  and  the  small 
States  as  to  the  rule  of  representation.  But  it  was  of  immense  import- 
ance H&  the  initial  and  necessary  measure  of  the  combination  of  State 
sovereignty  with  the  simple  republic.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  fully  comprehend  the'  importance  of 
the  great  political  principle  on  which  they  had  stumbled,  with  its  long 
train  of  consequences,  and  that,  as  often  happens  to  simple  men,  they  had 
fallen  upon  a  discovery,  of  the  value  of  which  they  had  but  a  dim  appre- 
hension. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  measure  of  the  Convention  referred  to 
was  more  fully  and  perfectly  developed  in  the  Amendments,  which  were  the 
fruit  of  the  legislative  wisdom  of  the  States,  not  of  tliat  of  the  Convention, 
and  were  designed  to  give  a  full  development  and  a  proper  accuracy  to 
what  was  certainly  ill-performed  work  in  it.  The  following  Amendments 
were  embodied  in  the  official  declarations  of  at  least  aix  of  the  States, 
coupled  with  their  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  and  made  by  them  the 
conditions  precedent  to  such  ratification. 

"  The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  sliall  not  te  construed  to 
deny  or  disparage  others  retained  Idj  the  people. 

"  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  proViibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

The  Union,  thus  constituted,  was  not  a  consolidated  nationality.  It 
was  not  a  simple  republic,  with  an  appendage  of  provinces.  It  was  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  mere  league  of  States  with  no  power  to  reach  indi- 
viduals. It  was  an  association  of  sovereign  States  with  a  common  author- 
ity qualified  to  reach  mdwifhcals  within  the  acope  of  the  powers  delegated 
to  it  by  the  States,  and  employed  with  subjects  sufficient  to  give  it  for  cer- 
tain purposes  the  efi'ect  of  an  American  and  national  identity. 

At  the  separation  from  the  British  Empire,  the  people  of  America  pre- 
ferred the  estabiiahment  of  themselves  into  thirteen  separate  sovereignties. 
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instead  of  incorporating  themselves  into  one.  To  these  they  looked  up  for 
the  security  of  their  lives,  liberties,  and  properties.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment they  formed  to  defend  the  whole  against  foreign  nations  in  time  of 
war,  and  to  defend  the  lesser  States  against  the  ambition  of  the  larger. 
They  were  afraid  of  granting  power  unnecessaiily,  lest  they  sbonld  defeat 
the  original  end  of  the  Union  ;  lest  the  powers  should  prove  dangerous  to 
the  sovereignties  of  the  particular  States  which  the  Union  was  meant  to 
support,  and  expose  the  lesser  to  being  swallowed  up  by  the  larger. 

The  articles  of  the  first  Confederation  had  provided  that  "  the  Union 
shall  bo  perpetual."  !Notwithstfmding  this,  as  we  have  seen,  another  con- 
vention subsequently  assembled  which  adopted  the  present  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Article  YII.  provided  that  "  the  ratifications  of  nine 
States  shall  be  sufBcient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution,  between 
the  States  ratifying  the  satne."  In  effect,  this  Constitution  was  ratified  at 
first  by  only  a  portion  of  the  States  composing  the  previous  Union,  each 
at  different  dates  and  in  its  sovereign  capacity  as  a  State,  so  that  the 
second  Union  Was  created  by  States  which  "  seceded "  from  the  first 
Union,  three  of  which,  in  their  acta  of  ratification,  expressly  reserved  the 
right  to  secede  again.  Virginia,  in  giving  her  assent  to  the  Constitution, 
said  :  "  We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  duly  elected,  etc.,  etc., 
do,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  declare  and  make 
known  that  the  powers  granted  under  tiie  Constitution,  being  derived  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  may  be  resumed  by  them  whenever  the 
same  shall  be  pervei-ted  to  their  injury  or  oppression."  T!ie  State  of  Ifew 
York  said  that  "  the  powers  of  Government  may  be  I'e-assumed  by  the 
people  whenever  it  shall  become  necessary  to  their  happiness."  And  the 
State  of  Khode  Island  adopted  the  same  language. 

The  reader  of  American  histoiy  must  guard  his  mind  against  tlie  elrour 
that  the  Union  was,  in  any  sense,  a  constitutional  revolution,  or  a  procla- 
mation of  a  new  civil  polity.  The  civil  institutions  of  the  States  were 
already  perfect  and  satisfactoiy.  The  Union  was  nothing  more  than  a 
convenience  of  the  States,  and  had  no  mission  apart  from  them.  It  had 
no  value  as  an  additional  guaranty  of  personal  liberty,  nor  yet  for  its  pro- 
hibitions of  invasion  of  individual  rights.  These  had  been  declared  with 
equal  clearness  and  vigour  five  centuries  befjl'e  in  the  Great  Charter  at 
Ennnymede,  had  been  engrafted  upon  the  Colonial  Governments,  and  were 
the  recognized  muniments  of  American  liberty. 

The  novelty  and  value  of  the  Federal  Constitution  was  the  nice  adjust- 
ment of  the  relations  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments,  by  which  they 
both  became  co-ordinate  and  essential  parts  of  one  harmonious  system  ; 
the  nice  arrangement  of  the  powers  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments, 
by  which  was  left  to  the  States  the  exelnsive  guardianship  of  their  domestic 
affairs,  and  of  the  interests  of  their  citizens,  and  was  granted  to  the  Federal 
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Government  tte  exclusive  control  of  their  intemational  and  inter-State  rela- 
tione; the  economy  of  the  powers  of  the  States  with  which  the  ^Federal 
Government  was  endowed ;  the  paucity  of  snhjects  and  of  powers,  with- 
drawn from  the  States,  and  committed  to  the  Federal  Government,  It 
was  the  recognition  of  the  idea  of  Confederation — the  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  local  self-government.  It  was  the  recognition  that  the  States 
■were  the  creators  and  their  powers  were  inherent,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  was  the  creature  and  its  powers  were  delegated. 

The  two  great  political  schools  of  America — that  of  ConBolidation  and 
that  of  State  Eights — were  founded  on  different  estimates  of  the  relations 
of  the  General  Government  to  the  States.  All  other  controversies  in  the 
political  history  of  the  country  were  subordinate  and  incidental  to  this 
great  division  of  parties.  We  see,  at  once,  how  it  involved  the  c[uestion 
of  negro-slavery  in  the  South.  The  agitation  of  this  question  was  a  neces- 
sity of  the  Consolidation  doctrine,  which  was  mainly  the  Northern  theory 
of  the  government ;  for  duty  being  the  correlative  of  power,  the  central 
government  at  Washington  was  responsible  for  the  continuance  or  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  proportion  to  its  power  over  it.  On.  the  other  hand,  the 
State  Eights  party  assented  to  the  logical  integrity  of  the  proposition  that 
if  the  government  had  been  consolidated  into  one,  slavery  might  have  been 
abolished,  or  made  universal  throughout  the  whole ;  but  they  claimed 
that  the  States  had  retained  their  sovereiguty,  for  the  reason,  among 
others,  that  they  desired  to  avoid  giving  any  pretfjxt  to  the  General  Gov 
emmenfc  for  attempting  to  control  their  jntei-nal  affairs ;  and  they,  there- 
fore, contended  that  the  ^Northern  -party  could  with  no  more  reason  assail 
the  domestic  institutions  of  the  South  than  they  could  attack  the  similar 
institutions  of  Cuba  and  Brazil. 

The  difference  between  the  State  Eights  and  Consolidation  schools 
may  be  briefly  and  sharply  stated.  The  one  regarded  the  Union  as  a 
compact  letiween  the  States:  the  other  regarded  the  Union  as  a  national 
government  set  up  aiove  and  over  the  States.  ■  The  first  adopted  its 
doctrine  from  the  very  words  of  the  Constitution  ;  the  seventh  article  for 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  reading  as  follows  ; 


"  The  ratification  of  the  Gonventiona  of  nine  States  shall  bo  Bufflcient  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  constitution  bbtwbss'  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same." 

The  great  text  of  the  State  Eights  school  is  to  be  found  in  the  famous 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  Eesolutions  of  1T98.  These  resolutions  are 
properly  to  he  taken  as  corollaries  drawn  from  those  carefully- worded 
clauses  of  the  Constitution,  which  were  designed  to  exclude  the  idea  that 
the  separate  and  independent  sovereignty  of  each  State  was  merged  intc 
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one  common  government  and  nation.  The  Virginia  resolutiona  were 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Madison,  and  the  Kentucky  resolutions  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 
The  first  Kentucky  resolution  was  ag  followB : 

"  let.  Eesolved,  That  the  seTeral  States  comprising  the  TTnitea  States  of  America,  are 
not  united  on  the  principle  of  unlimited  sulimission  to  their  general  goverament,  but 
that  by  compact  under  the  style  and  tifie  of  a  Constitution  for  the  United  States,  and  of 
amendments  thereto,  they  constituted  a  general  government,  for  special  purposes,  dele- 
gated to  that  government  certain  definite  powers,  reserving  each  State  to  itself,  the  resid- 
uary mass  of  right  to  their  own  self-government ;  and  that  whensoever  the  general  gov- 
ernment assumes  undelegated  powers,  its  acts  are  unauthoritative,  void,  and  of  no  force ; 
that  to  this  compact  each  State  acceded,  as  a  State,  and  is  an  integral  party ;  that  this 
government  created  by  thb  compact,  was  not  made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  powerq  delegated  to  itself,  since  that  would  have  made  its  discretion  and 
not  the  Constitution  the  meaaui'e  of  its  powers;  hat  that  as  in  ail  other  cases  of  compact 
among  parties  having  ao  common  judge,  each  party  luis  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself, 
as  well  of  infractions  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress." 


The  most  formidahle  conflict  between  these  two  schools  of  polities  took 
place  during  the  memorable  tariff  controversy  of  1831-2,  in  which  Daniel . 
Webster  of  Massachusetts  and  John  0.  Calhoun  of  South  Caroiina,  the 
most  remarkable  antitypes  of  Northern  and  Southern  statesmanship, 
joined  in  debate,  explored  the  entire  field  of  controversy,  searched  every 
feature  and  principle  of  the  government,  and  left  on  record  a  complete 
and  exhausting  commentary  on  the  whole  poHtieal  system  of  America, 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  logician  enough  to  see  that  the  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  Eesolntiona  involved  the  right  of  Secession.  But  he  was  not 
disputed  to  insist  upon  such  a  remedy.  He  lived  in  a  time  when,  outside 
of  his  own  State,  there  was  a  strong  sentimental  attachment  to  the  Union ; 
and  he  would  have  been  a  reckless  politician,  who  would  then  have  openly 
braved  popular  passion  on  this  suhjeet.  Indeed  Mr.  Calhoun  professed, 
and  perhaps  not  insincerely,  an  ai^dent  love  for  the  Union.  In  a  speech 
to  his  constituents  in  South  Carolina,  he  declared  that  he  had  "  never 
breathed,  an  opposite  sentiment,"  and  that  he  had  reason  to  love  the 
Union,  when  he  reflected  that  nearly  half  Iiis  life  had  been  passed  in  its 
service,  and  that  whatevei-  public  reputation  he  had  acquired  was  indis- 
Bolubly  connected  with  it. 

It  was  the  task  of  the  great  South  Carolina  politician  to  find  some 
remedy  for  existing  evils  short  of  Disunion.  He  was  unwilling,  either  to 
violate  his  own  affections  or  the  popular  idolatry  lor  the  Union  ;  and  at 
tlie  same  time  he  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  oppreaeion  it  devolved  upon 
the  South.  The  question  was,  what  expedient  could  be  found  to  accom- 
modate the  overruling  anxiety  to  perpetuate  the  Union,  and  the  necessity 
-jf   cheeking  the  steady  advance  of  Korthem  aggression    and   sectional 
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domination  in  it.  Mr.  CaUiouii  did  eiiceeed  in  accommodating  these  two 
considerations.  He  bit  apon  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ingenious  ' 
theories  in  'American  polities  to  preserve  and  perfect  the  ITnion,  and  to 
introdnee  into  it  that  principle  of  adaptability  to  circumstances,  which  is 
the  first  virtue  of  wise  governments.  He  proposed  that  in  cases  of  serious 
dispnte  between  any  State  and  the  General  Government,  the  matter 
should  be  referred  to  a  convention  of  all  the  States  for  its  final  and  con- 
clusive determination.  He  thus  proposed,  instead  of  destroying  the  Union, 
to  erect  over  it  an  august  guardianship,  and  instead  of  bringing  it  to  the 
tribunal  of  popular  passion,  to  arrai^  it  only  before  the  assembled  sov- 
ereign States  which  had  created  it. 

Mr.  Calhoun  abundantly  explained  his  doctrine.  "  Should,"  said  he, 
"  the  General  Government  and  a  State  come  into  conflict,  we  have  a 
higher  remedy :  the  power  which  called  the  General  Government  into 
existence,  which  gave  it  aU  of  its  authority,  and  can  enlarge,  contract,  or 
abolish  its  powers  at  its  pleasure,  may  be  invoked.  The  States  them- 
selves may  be  appealed  to,  three-fourths  of  which,  in  fact,  form  a  power, 
s  are  the  Constitution  itself,  and  whose  voice  can  silence  all 
The  utmost  extent  then  of  the  power  is,  that  a  State  acting 
in  its  sovereign  capacity,  as  one  of  the  parties  to  the  constitutional  com- 
pact, may  compel  the  government,  created  by  that  compact,  to  submit  a 
question  touching  its  infraction  to  tho  parties  who  created  it."  He  in- 
sisted with  plain  reason  that  his  doctrine,  so  far  from  being  anarchical  or 
revolutionary,  was  "  the  only  solid  foundation  of  our  system  and  of  the 
Union  itself."  His  explanation  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Union  was  a  model 
of  perspicuity,  and  an  exposition  of  the  profoundest  statesmanship.  In 
opposition  to  a  certain  vulgar  and  supei'ficial  opinion,  that  the  State  insti- 
tutions of  America  were  schools  of  provincialism,  he  held  the  doctrine  that 
they  were  in  no  sense  hostile  to  the  Union,  or  malignant  in  their  char- 
acter ;  that  they  interpreted  the  true  glory  of  America ;  and  that  he  was 
the  wisest  statesman  who  would  constantly  observe  "  the  sacred  distribu- 
tion "  of  power  between  the  General  Government  and  the  States,  and 
bind  up  the  rights  of  the  States  with  the  common  welfare. 

It  is  a  curious  instance  of  Jforthera  misrepresentation  in  politics  and 
of  tlieir  cunning  in  fastening  a  false  political  nomenclature  upon  the  South, 
that  the  ingenious  doctrine  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  which  was  eminently  con- 
servative, and  dArecOjy  addressed,  to  saming  the  JJnwn,  sliould  have  been 
entitled  "  Nullification,"  and  its  author  branded  as  a  Hisunionist.  Unfor- 
timately,  the  world  has  got  most  of  its  opinions  of  Southern  parties  and 
men  from  the  shallow  pages  of  Northern  boobs  ;  and  it  will  take  it  Jong 
to  learn  the  lessons  that  tiie  system  of  negro  servitude  in  the  South  was 
not  "■Bla/oery ;  "  that  John  C.  Calhoun  was  not  a  "  Disunionist ;  "  and 
that  the  war  of  1861,  brought  on  by  Northern  insurgents  against  the 
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authority  of  the  Constitution,  was  not  a  "  Southern  rebeUion.'"  Names  are 
apparently  slight  things ;  but  they  create  the  first  impression  ;  they  solicit 
the  sympathiea  of  the  vulgar ;  and  they  often  create  a  cloud  of  prejudice 
which  the  greatest  exertions  of  intelligence  lind  it  impossible  wholly  to 
dispel.  But  i*  is  not  the  place  here  to  analyze  at  length  the  party  terms 
of  America ;  and  the  proper  definition  of  the  words  we  have  refen-ed  to  as 
falsely  applied  to  the  South  will  appear,  and  will  be  easily  apprehended 
in  the  general  argument  loid  context  of  our  narrative. 
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Although  the  American  Union,  as  involving  the  Federal  principle, 
contained  in  iteelf  an  element  ultimately  fatal  to  its  form  of  goverament, 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  ty  careful  and  attentive  statesmanship  a 
rapture  might  have  been  long  postponed.  "We  have  already  briefly  seen 
that,  at  a  moat  remarkable  period  in  American  history,  it  was  proposed 
by  the  great  political  scholar  of  his  times^John  0.  Calhoun — to  modify 
the  Federal  principle  of  the  Union  and  to  introduce  an  ingenious  check 
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upon  its  tendenciea  to  controversy — a  measure  that  might  long  have 
extended  the  term  of  the  Union,  and  certainly  would  have  realized  a  rery 
beautiful  idea  of  political  association. 

But  we'  mnst  notice  here  another  cause  of  disunion  that  eupervened 
xipon  that  of  Federal  incoherence,  and  rapidly  divided  the  country. 
It  was  that  Sectional  Animosity,  far  more  imposing  than  any  mere  dis- 
cord of  States,  inasmuch  as  it  put  in  opposition,  as  it  were,  two  distinct 
nations  on  a  geographical  line,  that  hy  a  single  stroke  divided  the  country, 
and  thus  summarily  effected  what  smaller  differences  would  have  taken 
long  to  accomplish. 

"We  have  elsewhere  briefly  referred  to  the  divisions  of  population 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  marked  as  they  were  by 
strong  contrasts  between  the  characters  of  the  people  of  each.  Had  these 
divisions  existed  only  in  a  c<mtraeted  space  of  country,  they  might  have 
resulted  in  nothing  more  than  the  production  of  parties  or  the  formation 
of  claeees.  But  extending  aa  they  did  over  the  space  of  a  continent,  these 
divisions  ceased  to  he  political  parties  or  cla^^  of  one  community,  and 
really  existed  in  the  condition  of  distinct  communities  or  nations.  A 
-^^ecent  Eaglish  writer  has  properly  and  acntely  observed :  "  In  order  to 
master  the  difficulties  of  American  politics,  it  will  be  very  important  to 
realize  the  fact  that  we  have  to  consider,  not  the  action  of  rival  parties  or 
opposing  interests  within  the  limits  of  one  body  politic,  hut  practically 
that  of  two  distinct  communities  or  peoples,  speaking  indeed  a  common 
language,  and  united  by  a  federal  bond,  but  opposed  in  principles  and 
interests,  alienated  in  feeling,  and  jealous  ilvals  in  the  pursuit  of  political 
power." 

No  one  can  read  aright  the  history  of  America,  unless  in  the  light  of 
a  North  and  a  South  :  two  political  aliens  existing  in  a  Union  imperfectly 
defined  as  a  confederation  of  States.  If  insensible  or  forgetful  of  this 
theory,  he  is  at  once  involved  in  an  otherwise  inexplicable  mass  of  facts, 
and  will  in  vain  attempt  an  analysis  of  eontrqversies,  apparently  the  most 
various  and  eonf\iBed. 

The  Sectional  Animosity,  which  forms  the  most  striking  and  persistent 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  American  States,  may  be  dated  certainly  as 
far  back  as  1787.  In  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution, 
Mv.  Madison  discovered  beneath  the  controversy  between  the  large  and 
small  States  another  clashing  of  interests.  He  declared  that  the  States 
wei-e  divided  into  different  interests  by  other  eircumetances  as  well  as  by 
their  difference  of  size ;  the  most  material  of  which  resulted  partly  from 
climate,  but  principally  from  the  effects  of  their  having  or  not  having 
slaves.  "  These  two  causes,"  he  said,  "  concurred  in  forming  the  great 
division  of  interests  in  the  United  States  ; "  and  "  if  any  defensive  power 
were  necessary  it  ought  to  be  mutually  given  to  these  two  sections."    In 
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the  South  Carolina  Convention  wliieh  ratified  tbe  Constitution,  Gen. 
Pinckney  epoke  of  the  diiference  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  JiTorthera 
and  Southern  States.  He  explained :  "  "When  I  say  Southern,  I  mean 
Maryland  and  the  States  southward  of  her.  There,  we  may  truly  observe 
that  nature  has  drawn  aa  strong  marks  of  distinction  in  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  people,  as  she  has  in  her  climates  and  productions." 

There  was  thns  early  recognized  in  American  history  a  political  North 
and  a  political  South ;  the  division  being  coincident  with  the  line  that 
separated  tbe  slave-holding  from  the  non-elave-bolding  States.  Indeed, 
the  existence  of  these  two  parties  and  the  line  on  which  it  was  founded 
was  recognized  in  the  very  frame-work  of  the  Constitution.  That  pro- 
vision of  this  instroment  which  admitted  Biaves  into  the  mle  of  representa- 
tion {in  the  proportion  of  three-fifths),  is  significant  of  a  conflict  between 
North  and  South ;  and  as  a  compact  between  the  slave-holding  and  non- 
slave-holding  interests,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  compromise  between  sections, 
or  even,  in  a  broader  and  more  philosophical  view,  as  a  treaty  between 
two  nations  of  opposite  civilizations.  Tor  we  shall  see  that  the  distinction 
of  North  and  South,  apparently  founded  on  slavery  and  traced  by  lines 
of  climate,  really  went  deeper  to  the  very  elements  of  the  civilization  of 
each ;  and  that  the  Union,  instead  of  being  the  bond  of  diverse  States,  is 
rather  to  be  described,  at  a  certain  period  of  its  history,  as  the  forced 
alliance  and  rough  companionship  of  two  very  different  peoples. 

When  Gen.  Sullivan  complained  to  Washington  that  there  was  a  party 
in  Hew  England  opposed  to  his  nomination  as  minister  of  war,  because 
they  considered  he  had  "  apostatized  from  the  true  New  England  faith,  by 
eometimea  voting  vrith  the  Southern  States,"  he  declared  thus  early  the 
true  designs  of  tlje  North  to  get  sectional  control  of  tbe  government.        — ., 

The  slavery  question  is  no^  to  be  taken  as  an  independent  controversy 
in  American  polities.  It  was  not  a  moral  dispute.  It  was  the  mere  inci- 
dent of  a  sectional  animosity,  the  causes  of  which  lay  far  beyond  the 
domain  of  morals.  Slavery  furnished  a  convenient  line  of  battle  between 
tbe  disputants ;  it  was  the  most  prominent  ground  of  distinction  between 
the  two  sections ;  it  was,  therefore,  naturally  seized  upon  as  a  subject  of 
controversy,  became  the  dominant  theatre  of  hostilities,  and  was  at  last  so 
conspicuous  and  violent,  that  occasion  was  mistaken  for  cause,  and  what 
was  merely  an  incident  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  subject  of  con— 
ti^oversy. 

The  institution  of  slavery,  as  the  most  prominent  cause  of  distinction 
between  the  civilizations  or  social  autonomies  of  North  and  South,  was 
naturally  bound  up  in  the  Sectional  Animosity.  As  that  animosity  pro- 
gressed, the  slavery  question  developed.  This  explains,  indeed,  what  is 
most  curious  in  the  political  history  of  slavery — namely  that  the  early 
part  of  that  history  is  scarcely  more  than  an  enumeration  of  dates  and 
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measiu-es,  which  were  taken  as  matters  of  course,  and  passed  ■without  dis- 
pute. The  fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1793  was  passed  without  a  division  in 
the  Senate,  and  by  a  vote  of  forty-eight  to  seven  in  the  House.  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  slave-holding  territories,  were  organized  without  agitation. 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Alabama  were  admitted  into  the 
Union  without  any  question  as  to  their  domestic  institnjions.  The  action 
of  Congress,  with  respect  to  the  north-west  territory,  was  based  upon  a 
pre-exiating  anti-slavery  ordinance,  and  had  no  significance.  There  was 
nothing  or  but  little  in  the  early  days  of  the  TJnion,  to  betoken  the  wild 
and  violent  eonti-oversy  on  slavery,  that  was  to  sweep  tlie  eountry  like  a 
stomi  and  strew  it  with  scenes  of  horroar. 

With  the  jealousy  of  Southern  domination  came  the  slavery  agitation; 
proving  clearly  enough  its  subordination  to  the  main  question,  and  that 
what  was  asserted  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  attempted  to  be  raised  to 
the  position  of  an  independent  controversy,  was  but  part  of  or  an  attach- 
ment to  an  anioKfflity  that  went  far  below  the  surface  of  local  institutions. 
The  Hartford  Convention,  in  1814,  -which  originated  in  jealousy  of  the 
political  power  of  the  South,  proposed  to  strike  down  the  slave  represen- 
tation in  Congre^,  and  to  have  the  representation  conformed  to  the  num- 
ber of  free  persons  in  the  Union,  A  few  years  later,  the  country  was  more 
distinctly  arrayed  into  two  sectional  parties,  struggling  for  supremacy  with 
regard  to  the  slavery  question.  The  legislation  on  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri in  1820,  by  which  the  institution  of  slavery  was  bounded  by  a  line 
of  latitude,  indicated  the  true  nature  of  the  slavery  controversy,  and  sim- 
ply revealed  what  had  all  along  existed  :  a  political  North  and  a  political 
South.  It  was  here  that  we  find  the  initial  point  of  that  war  of  sections 
which  raged  in  America  for  forty  years,  and  at  last  culminated  in  an 
appeal  to  arras.  The  Missouri  legislation  was  the  preliminary  trace  of  dis- 
union. "  A  geogi-aphieal  line,"  wrote  Mr,  Jeiferson,  "  coinciding  with  a 
marked  principle,  moral  and  political,  once  conceived  and  held  up  to  the 
angry  passions  of  men  will  not  be  obliterated ;  and  every  new  irritation 
will  make  it  deeper  and  deeper." 

The  North  naturally  found  or  imagined  in  slavery  the  leading  cause  of 
the  distinctive  civilization  of  the  South,  its  higher  eentimentalism,  and  its 
superior  refinements  of  scholarship  and  manners.  It  revenged  itself  on 
the  cause,  diverted  its  envy  in  an  attack  upon  slavery,  and  defamed  the 
institution  as  the  relic  of  barbarism  and  the  sum  of  all  villainies.  But, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  defamation  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  no 
man  can  write  its  history  without  recognizing  contributions  and  naming 
prominent  results  beyond  the  domain  of  controversy.  It  bestowed  on  the 
world's  commerce  in  a  half-century  a  single  product  whose  annual  value 
was  two  himdred  millions  of  dollars.  It  founded  a  system  of  industry  by 
which  laboiu"  and  capital  were  identified  in  interest,  and  capital  therefore 
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protected  labour.  It  exhibited  the  picture  of  a  land  ero-wned  with  abun- 
dance, where  starvation  was  unknown,  where  order  was  preserved  by  an 
unpaid  police  ;  and  where  many  fertile  regions  aece^ible  only  to  the  labour 
of  the  Afiican  were  brought  into  uaefulness,  and  blessed  the  world  with 
their  productions. 

We  shall  not  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  moral  question  of  slav- 
ery. But  we  may  suggest  a  doubt  here  whether  that  odious  term  "  slav- 
ery," which  has  been  so  long  imposed,  by  the  exaggeration  of  Northern 
writers,  upon  the  judgment  and  sympathiee  of  the  world,  is  properly  ap- 
jjlied  to  that  system  of  servitude  in  the  South  which  was  really  the  mildest 
in  the  world ;  which  did  not  rest  on  acts  of  debasement  and  diaenfranchise- 
ment,  but  elevated  the  African,  and  was  in  the  interest  of  human  improve- 
ment ;  and  which,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  protected  the  negro  in  life  and 
limb,  and  in  many  personal  rights,  and,  by  the  practice  of  the  system, 
bestowed  upon  him  a  sum  of  individual  indulgences,  which  made  him  alto- 
gether the  most  striking  type  in  the  world  of  cheerfulness  and  content- 
ment. But  it  is  not  necessary  to  prolong  this  consideration.*  For,  we 
repeat,  the  slavery  question  was  not  a  moral  one  in  the  iTorth,  unle^,  per- 
haps, with  a  few  thousand  persons  of  disordered  conscience.  It  was  signifi- 
cant only  of  a  contest  for  political  power,  and  afforded- nothing  more  than  ■ 
a  convenient  ground  of  dispute  between  two  parties,  who  represented  not 
two  moral  theories,  but  hostile  sections  and  opposite  civilizations. 

In  the  ■  ante-revolutionary  period,  the  differences  between  the  popula- 
tions of  the  Northern  and  Southern  colonies  had  already  been  strongly 
developed.  The  early  colonists  did  not  bear  with  them  from  the  mother- 
country  to  the  shores  of  the  New  "World  any  greater  degree  of  congeniality 
than  existed  among  them  at  home.  They  had  come  not  only  from  dif- 
ferent stocks  of  population,  but  from  different  fends  in  religion  and  poli- 
tics. There  could  be  no  congeniality  between  the  Puritan  exil^  who 
established  themselves  upon  the  cold  and  rugged  and  cheerless  soil  of  New 
England,  and  the  Cavaliers  who  sought  the  brighter  climate  of  tlie  South, 
and  drank  in  their  baronial  halls  in  Virginia  confusion  to  roundheads  and 


In  the  early  history  of  the  Northern  colonists  we  find  no  slight  traces- 


•  It  may  not  be  improper  to  note  here  a  veiy  aeatentioaa  defence  of  the  moral  side  of  slavery 
occnrriag  in  a  speeeh  delivered,  in  1866,  by  Senator  Toombs  of  Georgia,  in  the  Tremont  Temple  at 
Boston.  It  is  briefly  this :  "  The  ubite  is  the  superior  race,  and  the  biaok  the  inferior ;  and  Bub- 
ordination,  with  or  without  law,  mffi  be  tbe  ^tus  of  the  African  in  tliis  mixed  sodoty ;  and,  thers- 
forD,  it  ia  tJiB  interest  of  both,  and  especially  of  the  Mack  race,  and  of  tho  whole  society,  that  this 
status  should  be  fixed,  oontrolied,  and  protected  by  law." 

The  whole  ground  is  covered  by  these  two  proposiHons:  that  subordiuaUori  is  the  neoeEsary 
condition  of  the  blaclc  man ;  and  that  the  so-called  "  slavery  "  in  the  South  was  but  the  preoisa 
adjaaUucut  of  tiiia  subordination  by  law. 
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of  the  modem  Yankee  /  although  it  remained  for  those  sutaefiuent  influ- 
ences which  educate  nations  as  well  as  individuals  to  complete  that  char- 
acter, to  add  new  vices  to  it,  and  to  give  it  its  full  development.  But  the 
intolerance  of  the  Puritan,  the  painful  thrift  of  the  Northern  colonists,  their 
external  forms  of  piety,  their  jaundiced  legislation,  their  convenient  mor- 
als, their  lack'of  the  sentimentalism  which  makes  up  the  half  of  modem 
civilization,  and  their  unremitting  hunt  after  selfish  aggrandizement 
are  traits  of  character  which  are  yet  visible  in  their  descendants.*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  colonists  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  were  from  the  first 
distinguished  for  their  polite  mannei's,  their  fine  sentiments,  their  attach- 
ment to  a  sort  of  feudal  life,  their  landed  gentry,  their  love  of  field-sports 
and  dangerous  adventure,  and  the  prodigal  and  improvident  aristocracy 
that  dispensed  its  stores  in  constant  rounds  of  hospitality  and  gaiety. 

Slavery  established  in  the  South  a  peculiar  and  noble  type  of  civihza- 
tion.  It  was  not  without  attendant  vices ;  but  the  virtues  which  followed 
in  its  train  were  numerous  and  peculiar,  and  asserted  the  general  good 
effect  of  the  institution  on  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  South.  If  habits 
of  command  sometimes  degenerated  into  cruelty  and  insolence ;  -yet,  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  they  inculcated  notions  of  chivalry,  polished 
the  manners  and  produced  many  noble  and  generous  virtues.  If  the  I'elief 
of  a  large  class  of  whites  from  the  demands  of  physical  labour  gave  occa- 
sion in  some  instances  for  idle  and  dissolute  lives,  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
afforded  opportunity  for  extraordinary  culture,  elevated  the  standards  of 

"?  It  appears  that  in  the  revolutionary  war  Gea.  Wastdngton  acquired  a  singular  insight  into  the 
Now  England  character.  From  his  camp  at  Cambridge,  in  1776,  ho  wrote,  in  a  private  letter  to 
lUohard  Henry  Lee,  an  aeeount  of  the  New  England  part  of  Mb  army,  that  reminds  one  of  incidenta 
of  I861-'5.  We  append  an  eiiract  from  this  letter,  which  remained  for  many  years  in  the  Lee 
fiunily,  and  was  only  hrought  to  light  during  the  recent  war : 

"  «  «  »  I  submit  it,  therefore,  to  yonr  consideration,  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  a  propriety 
in  that  resolution  of  the  Congress  which  leavea  the  ultimate  appointment  of  all  officers  below  the  rank 
of  general  to  the  governmetils  where  the  regiments  ori^nated,  now  the  army  is  become  ConUnenta!  ? 
To  me,  it  appears  improper  in  two  pohits  of  view— flrst^  it  is  giving  that  power  ami  weight  to  an 
individual  Colony  which  ought  of  i^ht  to  belong  to  the  whole.  Then  it  damps  the  spirit  aud  ardoor 
•f  Tolmitcera  froia  all  But  the  fora'  New  Et^land  Govemmenta,  as  none  but  their  people  have  the 
least  chance  of  getting  into  office.  Would  it  not  be  better,  therefore,  to  have  the  warrants,  which 
the  Commimder-in-Chief  is  authorized  to  give  pro  tempore,  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  or  a  committee  of  their  body,  which  I  ^oold  suppose  in  any  long  recess  must 
always  sit  ?  In  this  case,  every  gentlemitn,  will  atand  an  equal  oliance  of  being  promoted,  according 
to  his  merit :  in  the  other.  Ml  offices  will  be  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  four  Kew  England 
Goveroments,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  impolitic  to  a  degree.  I  have  made  a  pretty  good  slam 
among  such  kind  of  officers  as  the  Massachusetts  Government  abounds  in  ^nce  I  came  to  this  camp, 
having  broken  one  colonel  and  two  captains  for  cowardly  behaviour  in  the  action  on  Bunker's  Hill, 
two  captains  for  drawing  more  pcovMons  and  pay  than  they  had  men  in  their  company,  and  one  foi 
bang  absent  from  his  post  when  the  enemy  appeared  there  and  burnt  a  house  just  by  it.  Beaidei 
thise,  I  have  at  this  time  one  colonel,  one  major,  one  captain,  and  two  subalterns  under  aiTcat  foi 
trial.  In  short,  I  spare  none,  and  yet  feai  it  will  not  all  do,  as  these  people  seem  to  he  too  inatten 
tive  to  everything  but  their  ialeresi." 
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scholarship  in  the  South,  enlarged  and  emancipated  Bocial  intercourse,  and 
eBtablished  schools  of  individual  reflnement.  The  South  had  an  element 
in  its  society — a  landed  gentry — which  the  North  envied,  and  for  which 
its  substitute  was  a  coarse  ostentatious  aristocracy  that  smelt  of  the  trade, 
and  that,  howeyer  it  cleansed  itself  and  aped  the  elegance  of  the  South, 
and  packed  its  houses  with  fine  fumitnre,  could  never  entirely  suhdue  a 
sneaking  sense  of  its  inferiority.  There  is  a  singularly  bitter  hate  which 
is  inseparable  from  a  sense  of  inferiority ;  and  every  close  observer  of 
Northern  society  has  discovered  how  there  lurked  in  every  form  of  hos- 
tility to  the  South  the  conviction  that  the  Northern  man,  however  dis- 
guised with  ostentation,  was  coarse  and  inferiour  in  comparison  with  the 
aristocracy  and  chivalry  of  the  South.    ' 

The  civilization  of  the  North  was  coarse  and  materialistic.  That  of  the 
South  was  scant  of  shows,  hut  highly  reiined  and  sentimental.  The  South 
was  a  vast  agricultural  country ;  waste  lands,  forest  and  swamps  often 
gave  to  the  eye  a  dreary  picture ;  there  were  no  thick  and  intricate  nets 
of  internal  improvements  to  astonish  and  bewilder  the  traveller,  no  coun- 
try picturesque  with  towns  and  villages  to  please  hia  vision.  Northern 
men  ridiculed  this  apparent  scantiness  of  the  South,  and  took  it  as  an  evi- 
dence of  inferiority.  But  this  was  the  coarse  judgment  of  the  surface 
of  things.  The  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  South  fised  its  features;  and 
however  it  might  decline  in  the  scale  of  gross  prosperity,  its  people  were 
trained  in  the  highest  civilization,  were  models  of  manners  for  the  whole 
countiy,  rivalled  the  sentimentalism  of  the  oldest  countries  of  Europe, 
established  the  only  schools  of  honour  in  America,,  and  presented  a  strik- 
ing contrast  in  their  well-balanced  character  to  the  conceit  and  giddiness  of 
the  Northern  people. 

Foreigners  have  made  a  curious  and  unpleasant  observation  of  a  cer- 
tain exaggeration  of  the  American  mind,  an  absurd  conceit  that  was  never 
done  asserting  the  unapproachable  excellence  of  its  country  in  all  things. 
The  "Washington  affair  was  the  paragon  of  governments  ;  the  demagogic^ 
institutions  of  America  were  the  best  under  the  sun  ;  the  slip-shod  litera- 
ture of  the  country,  the  smattered  education  of  the  people  were  the  fdcA 
of  the  world's  enlightenment ;  and,  in  short,  Americans  were  the  forffe 
of  creation.  De  Tocqueville  observed:  "the  Americans  are  not  very 
remote  from  believing  themselves  to  belong  to  a  distinct  race  of  man- 
kind." 

But  it  is  to  bo  remarked  that  this  boastful  disposition  of  mind,  this 
exaggerated,  conceit  was  peculiarly  Ywiikm.  It  belonged  to  the  garish 
civilization  of  the  North.  It  was  Daniel  "Webster  who  wrote,  in  a  diplo- 
matic paper,  that  America  waa  "  the  only  great  republican  power."  It 
was  Yankee  orators  who  established  the  Fourth-of-Jnly  school  of  rhetoric, 
esalted  the  American  eagle,  and  spoke  of  the  Union  as  the  last,  best  gift 
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to  man.  This  affiattis  had  but  little  place  among  the  people  of  the  South. 
Their  civilization  ws^  a  quiet  one ;  and  their  characteristic  as  a  people  has 
always  heen  that  sober  estimate  of  the  value  of  men  and  things,  which,  as 
in  England,  appears  to  he  the  best  evidence  of  a  substantial  civilization 
and  a  real  enKghtenment.  Sensations,  excitements  on  slight  causes,  fits 
of  fickle  admiration,  manias  in  society  and  fashion,  a  r^ard  for  magnitude, 
display  and  exaggeration,  all  these  indications  of  a  superficial  and  r^tlesa 
eivilization  abounded  in  the  North  and  were  peculiar  to  its  people.  The 
sobriety  of  the  South  was  in  striking  contrast  to  these-  exhibitions,  and  was 
interpreted  by  the  vanity  of  the  Worth  as  insensibility  and  ignorance,  when 
it  was,  in  fact,  the  mark  of  the  superiour  civilization. 

This  contrast  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  minds  is  vividly 
illustrated  in  the  different  ideas  and  styles  of  their  worship  of  that  great 
American  idol — the  Union.  In  the  North  there  never  was  any  lack  of 
rhetorical  fervour  for  the  Union ;  its  praises  were  sounded  in  every  note 
of  tumid  literature,  and  it  was  familiarly  entitled  "  the  glorious."  But 
the  North  worshipped  the  Union  in  a  very  low,  commercial  sense ;  it 
was  a  source  of  boundless  profit ;  it  was  productive  of  tariffs  and  boun- 
ties ;    and  it  had  been  used  for  years  as  the  means  of  sectional  aggran- 


The  South  regarded  the  Union  in  a  very  different  light.  It  estimated 
it  at  its  real  value,  and  although  quiet  and  precise  in  its  appreciation,  and 
hot  given  to  transports,  there  is  this  remarkable  assertion  to  be  made : 
tiiat  the  moral  veneration  of  the  Union  was  peculiarly  a  sentiment  of  the 
South  and  entirely  foreign  .to  the  Northern  mind.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise, looking  to  the  different  political  schools  of  the  two  sections.  In  the 
North,  the  doctrine  of  State  Eights  was  generally  rejected  for  the  prevar 
lent  notion  that  America  was  a  single  democracy.  To  the  people  of  the 
North  the  Union  was  therefore  a  mere  geographical  name,  a  political 
designation  which  had  no  peculiar  claims' upon  their  affection.  In  the 
South  the  Union  was  differently  regarded.  State  Eights  was  the  most 
marked  peculiarity  of  the  politita  of  the  Southern  people ;  and  it  was  this 
doctrine  that  gave  the  Union  its  moral  dignity,  and  was  the  only  really 
possible  source  of  sentimental  attachment  to  it.  The  South  bowed  before 
neither  an  idol  of  gain,  nor  the  shadow  of  a  name.  She  worshipped  that 
picture  of  the  Union  drawn  by  John  0.  Calhoun :  a  peculiar  association 
in  which  sovereign  States  were  held  by  high  considerations  of  good  faith  ; 
by  the  exchanges  of  equity  and  comity ;  by  the  noble  attractions  of  social 
order ;  by  the  enthused  sympathies  of  a  common  destiny  of  power,  honour 
and  renown.  But,  alas !  this  picture  existed  only  in  the  imagination ;  the 
idea  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was  never  realized ;  and  the  South,  torn  from  its 
moral  and  sentimental  attachment  to  the  Union,  found  that  it  had  no  other 
-claims  iipon  its  affection. 
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To  understand  how  tlie  Union  "became  a  beaefit  to  the  North  and 
resulted  in  the  oppression  of  the  South,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the 
two  sections  in  the  elements  of  prosperity,  and  to  explore  the  sources  of 
those  elements  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced  ■within  the  domain  of  the 
Union. 
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i    THE    SOOTHERS   T 


inE    BQUIH.— KENTOCKT    AND    THE    VALS8 


■iLBXABDBIA. — OEOEGB     WASniNGTOB  3     GKEAT     COMMBECIAL    PEOJSOT. TWO 

EXAMPLE  OE   THE  DEOWHB  OF  TUB  SOUTH 

)T   TO   BS  ATTEIQUTED    TO  KLATEEr. — ITS 

PDEOHASE  ON    THE  TIDES   O 


POWEE.— now   THIS 

WAS   irniOWN  INTO  THE  NOKTHEKN    S( 

lALS.— TWO  SECTIONAL 

TJEBa.— C0MPARI80H1 

*  or   SOHTHEEK  EEPEBSEHTATIOK  IK  & 

ONSEaeS  AT  THE  DATS  i: 

oowsTiinTiorr  and  , 

IN   THE   yiAIi    I860.— SEOTIOHAt    DOM 

INAIION    OP    TBS    NOM 

PEOTKCTIYB    TAEIFF. 

, — "the    bill    of    ABOMINAITONS."- 

-SBSATOK     BBNTOK     OK 

TAEnrF  op  laas,— J 

118   EETK08PE0T    OF   THE    PEOSPEEITT 

OF   THE   SOUTH.— HISrC 

THE   AMEBJOAN    TAB 

[FFS.— TARIFF   OF    1883,  A   DBOElTrDI. 

OOMPEOMISB.— OTHER 

It  is  not  unusual  in  countries  of  large  extent  for  the  tides  of  popula- 
tion and  enterprise  to  change  their  directions  and  establish  new  seats  of 
power  and  prosperity.  But  the  change  which  in  little  more  tlian  a 
generation  after  the  American  Revolution  shifted  the  numbers  and  enter- 
prise of.  the  country  from  the  Southern  to  the  Northern  States  was  eo 
distinctly  from  one  side  of  a  line  to  the  other,  that  we  must  account  such 
,   the  result  of  .certain  special  and  well-defined  causes.     To  diseoTer  these 
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causes,  and  to  explain  that  moet  remarkable  phenomenon — the  sharply- 
defined  transfer  of  population,  enterprise,  and  commercial  empire  from  the 
South  to  the  North — we  shall  pass  rapidly  in  review  a  nnmber  of  years 
in  the  history  of  the  American, States. 

About  the  revolutionary  period  Virginia  held  the  front  rank  of  the 
States.  Patrick  Henry  designated  her  as  "  the  most  mighty  State  in  the 
Union."  "  Does  not  Virginia,"  exclaimed  this  orator,  "  eurpasa  every 
S'tate  in  the, Union  in  the  number  of  inhabitants,  extent  of  territory, 
felicity  of  position,  in  afliieuce  and  wealth  ?  "  Her  arms  had  been  singu- 
larly illustrious  in  the  seven  years'  war  ;  and  no  State  had  contributed  to 
this  gi-eat  contest  a  larger  measure  of  brilliant  and  patriotic  service. 
James  Monroe,  himself  a  soldier  of  the  Kevolution,  declared :  "  Virginia 
braved  all  dangers.  From  Quebec  to  Boston,  from  Boston  to  Savannah 
she  shed  the- blood  of  her  sons."  * 

The  close  of  the  Kevolution  was  followed  by  a  distress  of  ti'ade  that 
involved  all  of  the  American  States.  Indeed,  they  found  that  their  inde- 
pendence, commercially,  had  been  very  dearly  purchased :  that  the 
British  G-ovemment  was  disposed  to  revenge  itself  for  the  ill-success  of  its 
arms  by  the  most  severe  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the  States,  and  to 
affect  all  Europe  against  any  commercial  negotiations  with  them.  The 
tobacco  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  was  loaded  down  with  duties  and 
prohibitions  ;  the  rice  and  indigo  of  the  Carolinas  suffered  similarly ;  but 
in  I^ew  England  the  distress  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  was 
experienced  in  the  more  fortunate  regions  of  the  South,  where  the  fertility 
of  tlie  soil  was  always  a  I'eady  and  considerable  compensation  for  the 
oppression  of  taxes  and  commercial  imposts.  Before  the  Bevolution, 
Great  Britain  had  furnished  markets  for  more  than  three-foui'ths  of  the 
exports  of  the  eight  Northern  States.  These  were  now  almost  actually 
closed  to  them.  Massachusetts  complained  of  the  boon  of  independence, 
when  she  could  no  longer  find  a  market  for  her  fish  and  oil  of  fish,  which 
at  this  time  constitnted  almost  wholly  the  exports  of  that  region,  which 
has  since  reached  to  such  insolence  of  prosperity,  and  now  abounds  with 
the  seats  of  opulence.  The  most  important  branch  of  New  England 
industry — the  whale  fisheries — -had  almost  perished ;  and  driven  out  of 
employment,  and  distre^ed  by  an  unkind  soil,  there  were  large  nlasses 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  ready  to  move  wherever  better  foi-tune 
invited  them,  and  the  charity  of  equal  laws  would  tolerate  them. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  Federal  Eepublie,  the  South  should  have  been  reckoned  the  seat  of 
future  empire.  There  was  a  steady,  flow  of  population  from  the  sterile 
regions  of  the  North  to  the  rich  but  uueultivated  plains  of  the  South. 
In  the  Convention  that  formed  the  Constitution  Mr.  Butler,  i 
from   New  England,  had  declared,   with  pain,  that  "  the    people  i 
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strength  of  America  were  evidently  bearing  Bonthwardly  and  eonthweat- 
wardly."  As  the  sectional  line  was  tlien  snpposed  to  run,  there  were 
only  five  States  on  the  southern  side  of  it :  eight  on  the  nortliern.  In  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives  tlie  Nortli  had  thirty-six  votes ;  the  South  only 
twenty-nine.  But  the  most  persistent  statement  made  in  favour  oi'  the 
Constitution  in  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States,  was,  that  though  the 
North,  at' the  date  of  this  instrument,  might  have  a  majority  in  the 
representation,  the  increase  of  population  in  the  South  would,  in  the 
coarse  of  a  few  years,  change  it  in  their  ^vour.  So  general  and  imposing 
was  the  helief  that  the  Southern.  States  were  destined  to  hold  the  larger 
share  of  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  America.  And  not  without  reason 
wa8  Biich  a  prospect  indulged  at  this  time.  The  people  of  New  England 
were  then  emigrating  to  Kentucky,  and  even  farther  to  the  South  and 
Southwest.  In  vain  the  public  men  of  the  Nortli  strove  to  drive  back 
the  flow  of  population  upon  the  unoccupied  lands  of  Maine,  then  a 
province  of  Massachusetta.  Land  was  offered  there  for  a  dollar  an  acre. 
But  the  inducement  of  even  such  a  price  was  insufficient  to  draw  the 
emigi'ant  to  the  inhospitable  regions  of  the  Penobscot.  There  was,  the 
prosperous  agriculture  to  tempt  him  that  had  made  Virginia  tlie  foremost 
of  the  British  colonies.  There  were  the  fertile  and  undulating  prairie 
lands  of  Kentucky  to  invite  and  reward  his,  labours.  There  were  the 
fi'uitfal  vales  of  Frankland — a  name  then  given  to  the  western  district 
of  !North  Carolina — to  delight  his  vision  with  the  romances  of  picturesque 
prosperity.  To  these  regions  the  ISTorthern  emigration  flowed  with  steady 
progress,  if  not  with  the  rapidity  and  spirit  of  a  new  adventure. 

Virginia  did  not  need  tie  contributions  of  numbers  or  of  capital 
moving  from  the  ITorth  after  the  Kevolutiou,  to  make  her  the  foremost 
State  of  the  Union,  She  was  already  so.  In  1788,  her  population  was 
estimated  at  moi'e  than  half  a  million,  and  her  military  force  at  fifty 
thousand  militiamen.  Her  early  land  system,  in  which  the  soil  was  cul- 
tivated by  tenante,  and  thus  most  effectively  divided  for  labour,  had  put 
her  agricultural  interest  far  above  that  of  the  other  States,  and  during  the 
colonial  period  had  drawn  to  her  borders  the  best  class  of  population  in 
America — ^that  of  the  yeomanry  of  England.  The  Chesapeake  was  the 
chosen  resort  of  the  trader,  Alexandria,  then  the  principal  commercial 
city  of  Virginia,  was  thought  to  hold  the  keys  to  the  trade  of  a  continent. 
The  election  of  George  "Washington  to  the.  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  interrupted  him  in  a  project,  by  which  he  hoped  to  unite  the  Bay 
"  of  Chesapeake,  by  her  two  great  arms,  the  Jam^  and  Potomac  livers, 
with  the  Ohio,  and  eventuaUy  to  drain  the  commerce  of  the  Lakes  into 
the  same  great  basin,  and,  extending  yet  further  the  vision  of  this  enter- 
prise, to  make  Alexandria  the  eastern  depot  of  the  fur  trade.  Everywhere 
1  the  prosperity  of  Virginia ;  and,  indeed,  in  coming  into  the 
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Union,  many  of  her  public  men  had  said  that  she  sacrificed  an  empire  in 
itself  for  a  common  concern. 

Of  the  decline  of  the  South,  after  the  early  perioda  of  the  government, 
in  population  and  industry,  Virginia  affords  the  most  etriking  example. 
To  show  the  general  fact  and  to  illustrate  especially  the  decline  of  that 
State,  we  may  take  two  pictures  of  Virginia,  placing  an  interval  between 
them  of  scarcely  more  than  one  generation  of  men. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  Virginia  was  in  the 
heyday  of  prosperity.  Her  system  of  tenant  farms  spread  before  the  eye 
a  picture  of  thrifty  and  afluent  agriculture,  Jn  1800  she  had  a  great 
"West  Indian  and  a  flourishing  European  trade.  She  imported  for  herself 
and  for  a  good  part  of  ifTorth  Carolina  and,  perhaps,  of  Tennessee.  She 
presented  a  picture  in  which  every  element  of  prosperity  combined  with 
lively  effect. 

In  1839  it  was  estimated  in  her  State  Convention  that  her  lands  were 
worth  only  half  what  they  were  in  1817.  Her  slave  property  had  pro- 
portionally declined,  and  negro  men  could  bo  bought  for  ono  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  each.  Her  landed  system  had  become  extinct.  Kegions 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  grasses  were  converted  into  pasture  lands. 
Tbe  busy  farms  disappeared ;  they  were  consolidated  to  make  cattle-ranges 
and  sheep-walks.  Where  once  the  eye  was  entertained  with  the  lively 
and  cheerful  scenes  of  an  ab^mdant  prosperity  it  looked  over  wasted  fields, 
stunted  forests  of  secondary  gr»wth  of  pine  and  cedar,  and  mansions 
standing  partly  in  ruins  or  gloomily  closed  in  tenantless  silence. 

Tlie  contrast  between  such,  prosperity  and  such  decay,  witnessed  in 
every  part  of  the  South,  though  not  perhaps  to  the  extent  displayed  in 
Virginia,  and  taking  place  within  a  short  and  well-defined  period  of  time, 
demands  explanations  and  strongly  invites  the  curiosity  of  the  historical 
inquirer.  And  yet  the  explanation  is  easy  when  we  regard  obvions  facts, 
instead  of  betaking  ourselves  to  remote  and  refined  speculations  after  the 
usual  fashion  of  the  curious,  with  respect  to  striking  and  remarkable  phe- 
nomena. 

It  has  been  a  persistent  theory  with  Ilforthem  writers  that  the  singular 
decline  of  the  South  in  population  and  industry,  while  their  own  section 
was  constantly  ascending  tbe  scale  of  prosperity,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
peculiar  institution  of  negro  slavery.  But  this  is  the  most  manifest  non- 
sense that- was  ever  spread  on  the  pages  of  history.  Negro  slavery  had 
no  point  of  coincidence  with  the  decline  referred  to ;  it  had  existed  in 
the  South  from  the  beginning;  it  bad  been  compatible  with  her  early 
prosperity  extending  over  the  period  of  the  Constitution  ;  it  had  existed  in 
Virginia  when  Virginia  was  most  ilourishing.  But  the  fallacy  of  the 
anti-slavery  argument  is  not  only  apparent  in  the  light  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  America  :  examples  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  emphasize  it,  and 
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add  to  the  illustration.  Cuba  and  Brazil  are  standing  examples  of  the 
contributions  of  .negro  elaverj  to  agricultural  -wealth  and  material  pros- 
perity ;  while  on  the  other  hand  Jamaica  affords  the  example  of  decline  ia 
these  respects  from  the  very  abolition  of  this  institution  of  labour. 

The  true  causes  of  that  sectional  lapse,  in  which  the  South  became  by 
far  the  inferiour  part  of  the  American  Union  in  every  respect  of  material 
prosperity,  will  naturally  be  looked  for  in  the  peculiar  liistory  of  that 
Union.  We  shall  make  this  discovery  of  adeq^uate  causes  in  not  more 
than  two  promment  considerations,  having  reference  to  the  geographical 
and  political  history  of  the  American  States. 

1.  The  Louisiana  Purchase,  although  opposed  by  the  North,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  aeq^uisition  to  the  territoiial  and  political  power 
of  the  Soutli,  was  mainly  instrumental  in  turning  the  scale  of  population 
as  between  the  two  sections.  It  opened  the  Mississippi  Kiver ;  turned  the 
tide  of  emigration  to  its  upper  branches ;  opened  a  new  empire — the 
Northwest,  soon  to  become  known  as  "  the  Great  West ; "  and  drew  to 
these  distant  fields  much  of  the  numbers  and  wealth  that  had  before 
tended  to  the  South  and  Southwest  for  the  rewards  of  enterprise. 

3.  But  by  far  tlie  more  important  cause  of  that  decline  we  have 
marked  in  the  South  was  the  unequal  legislation  of  Congress  and  the  con- 
stant discrimination  of  the  benefits  of  the  Union  as  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  country. 

And  here  in  this  consideration' it  is^iot  too  much,  to  say  that  we  find 
the  key  to  the  whole  political  history  of  America.  Tlie  great  defect  of  the 
American  Constitution  was  that  it  rested  too  much  power  upon  the 
fluctuating  basis  of  population.  In  the  Convention  tliat  formed  this 
instrnment  there  were  Southern  members  who  made  light  of  the  Noitheni 
majority  in  representation.  They  thought  the  next  census  would  set  all 
right.  But  the  Northern  party  understood  the  advantage  of  getting  tlie 
control  of  the  government  in  the  outset ;  they  strained  every  nerve  to  gain 
it ;  and  they  have  never  since  relinq^uished  it. 

Population,  where  the  soil  is  not  too  densely  peopled,  and  yields  a  good 
average  of  production,  is  the  obvious  source  of  national  wealth,  which, 
in  turn,  increases  population.  This  great  productive  power  was  thrown 
into  the  Northern  scale.  By  the  two  measures,  of  the  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  the  Territorita  and  the  intei-diction  of  the  slave  trade,  Congress 
turned  the  tides  of  population  in  favour  of  the  North,  and  confirmed  in 
the  Northern  majority  the  means  of  a  sectional  domination. 

What  effect  this  turn  in  the  population  had  upon  the  political  power 
of  the  South  in  the  Union  is  at  once  seen  in  the  startling  changes  of  her 
representation  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress.  The  population  of  the 
South  had,  of  course,  largely  increased,  since  the  date  of  the  Revolution ; 
but  it  had  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with,  the  changes  in  the  ratio  of 
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representation.  This  had  been  at  first  83,000;  in  tlie  census  of  1860,  it 
was  raised  to  12T,381.  In  tlie  first  House  of  Eepresentatives,  Virginia 
had  ten  members  to  six  from  New  York  ;  the  proportion  under  the  last 
census  was,  Tirginia  eleven  to  New  York  thirty.  South  Carolina,  which 
originally  had  one-thirteenth  of  the  popular  representation  in  Congress, 
would  only  return,  under  the  census  of  1860,  four  members  in  a  house  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three.  The  representative  power  in  the  I^orth 
had  become  enormously  in  esce^,  and  whenever  it  chose  to  act  unani- 
mously, was  capable  of  any  amount  of  oppression  upon  thfe  rival  section. 

Under  this  sectional  domination  grew  up  a  system  of  protections  and 
bounties  to  the  North  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  class  legislation 
ajid  of  unequal  laws  in  a  common  country.  Virginia  had  accepted  the 
Constitution  in  the  hope  that  the  Genera!  Government,  having  "  power  to 
regulate  commerce,"  would  lift  the  restrictions  from  her  trade.  This 
consideration  was  held  out  as  a  bribe  for  votes  in  the  Convention.  She 
was  bitterly  disappointed.  In  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1832,  Mr.  Wat- 
kins  Leigh  declared :  "  Every  commercial  operation  of  the  Federal 
Government,  since  I  attained  manhood,  has  been  detrimental  to  the 
Southern  Atlantic  slaveholding,  planting  States." 

^he  South  had  no  protection  for  her  agriculture.  At  the  time  of  the 
adoption  ^  tEe^ConSttfaTa^i'Tte'Tnaaufacfunug  interest  was  a  very 
unimportant  one  in  the  country.  But  manufactures  soon  became  a 
prominent  and  special  branch  of  industry  in  the  North ;  and  a  course  o^ 
sectional  legislation  was  commenced  to  exact  from  the  South  a  large 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  her  industry,  and  bestow  it  upon  the  North  in 
the  shape  of  bounties  to  manufacturers  and  appropriations  in  a  thousand 
forms,  "  Protection  "  wi^  the  cry  which  came  up  from  erery  part  of  the 
North.  Massachusetts,  although  unwilling  to  be  taxed  on  the  importa- 
tion of  molasses,  wanted  protection  for  the  rara  elie  made  from  it,  and 
contended  that  it  should  be  fenced  in  by  high  duties  from  a  competition 
with  the  rum  of  Jamaica.  Pennsylvania  sought  protection  for  her  man- 
ufactures of  steel  and  her  paper  mills.  Connecticut  had  manufactures 
of  woollens  and  manufactures  of  cordage,  which  she  declared  would  perish 
without  protection.  New  York  demanded  that  every  article  should  be 
protected  that  her  people  were  able  to  produce.  And  to  such  clamours 
and  demands  the  South  had  for  a  long  time  to  submit,  so  helpless  indeed 
that  she  was  scarcely  treated  m  a  party  to  common  measure  of  legislation. 
The  foundation  of  tiie  ■protective  tarifi"  of  1828 — "  the  bill  of  abominations," 
as  it  was  styled  by  Mr.  Calhoun — was  laid  in  a  Convention  of  Northern 
men  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania ;  and  from  this  Convention  were 
excluded  all  sections  of  the  country  intended  to  be  made  tributary  under 
the  act  of  Congress, 

Of  the  tariff  of  1828  Senator  Benton  remarked :  "  The  South  beheved 
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itself  impoveriBhed  to  enrich  the  North  by  this  system ;  and  certainly  an 
nnespected  result  had  been  seen  in  these  two  eectionB.  In  the  colonial 
state  the  Southern  were  the  richer  part  of  the  colonies,  and  they  expected 
to  do  well  in  a  state  of  independence.  Bnt  in  the  first  half  century  after 
independence  this  expectation  was  reversed.  The  wealth  of  the  North 
was  enormously  aggrandized ;  that  of  the  South  had  declined.  Northern 
towns  had  become  great  cities,  Southern  cities  had  decayed  or  become 
stationary ;  and  Charleston,  the  principal  port  of  the  South,  was  less 
considerable  than  before  the  lievolution.  The  North  became  a  money- 
lender to  the  South,  and  Southern  citizens  made  pilgrimages  to  Northern 
cities  to  raise  money  upon  their  patrimonial  estates.  .  The  Southern 
States  attributed  this  result  to  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government — its 
doable  action  of  levying  revenue  upon  the  industry  of  one  section  of 
tie  Union  and  expending  it  in  another — and  especially  to  its  protective 
tariffs." 

Again,  contrasting  the  condition  of  the  South  then  with  what  it  had 
been  at  the  Eevolutionary  period,  the  same  Senator  remarked  :  "  It  is  a 
traditaon  of  the  colonies  that  the  South  had  been  the  seat  of  wealth  and 
happiness,  of  power  and  opulence ;  that  a  pi^h  population  covered  the 
land,-  dispensing  a  baronial  hospitality,  and  diffusing  the  felicity  which 
themselves  enjoyed  ;  that  all  was  life,  and  joy,  and  affluence  then.  And 
this  tradition  was  not  witJiout  similitude  to  the  reality,  as  this  writer  can 
testify  ;  for  ho  w^  old  enough  to  have  seen  (after  the  Revolution)  the  still 
surviving  state  of  Southern  colonial  manners,  when  no  traveller  was 
allowed  to  go  to  a  tavern,  bat  was  handed  over  from  family  to  family 
through  entire  States ;  when  holidays  were  days  of  festivity  and  expecta- 
tion long  prepared  for,  and  celebrated  by  master  and  slave  with  music 
and  feasting,  and  great  concourse  of  friends  and  relations ;  when  gold 
was  kept  in  chests,  after  the  downfall  of  Continental  paper,  and  weighed 
in  scales,  and  lent  to  neighbours  for  short  terms  without  note,  interest, 
witness,  or  security ;  and  when  petty  litigation  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  tliat 
it  required  a  fine  of  forty  pounds  of  tobacct  to  make  a  man  serve  as 
constable.  The  reverse  of  all  this  was  now  seen  and  felt — not  to  the 
whole  extent  ■which  fancy  or  policy  painted,  hut  to  extent  enough  to 
constitute  a  reverse,  and  to  make  a  contrast,  and  to  excite  the  regrets 
which  the  memory  of  past  joys  never  fails  to  awaken." 

The  early  history  of  the  tariff  makes  a  plain  exhibition  of  the  stark 
outrage  perpetrated  by  it  upon  the  Southern  States.  The  measure  of  1816 
had  originated  in  the  necessities  of  a  public  revenue — for  the  war  com- 
menced against  England  four  years  before  had  imposed  a  debt  upon  the 
United  States  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  It  was 
proposed  to  introduce  into  this  tariff  the  incidental  feature  of  "  protec- 
tion ; "  and  it  was  argued  that  certain  home  manufactures  had  sprung  up 
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during  t!ie  exigencies  of  the  war,  which  were  useful  and  deserving,  and 
that  they  were  likely  to  lapse  under  the  sudden  return  of  peaee  and  to 
sink  under  foreign  competition.  A  demand  so  moderate  and  ingenious 
tlie  South  was  not  disposed  to  resist.  Indeed,  it  waa  recommended  by 
John  0.  Oalhoun  himself,  who  voted  for  the  bill  of  1816.  Bat  tlic  danger 
was  in  the  precedent.  The  principle  of  protection  once  admitted  main- 
tained its  hold  and  enlarged  its  demands ;  it  was  successively  eariied 
farther  in  the  tariffs  of  1820,  '24,  and  '38.  And  in  1831,  when  it  was 
shown  by  figm'es  in  Congress  that  the  linancial  exigencies  that  had  first 
called  the  tariff  into  existence  had  completely  passed  away,  and  that  the 
government  was,  in  fact,  collecting  about  twice  as  much  revenue  as  its 
usual  expenditures  required,  the  North  still  held  to  its  demands  for  pro- 
tection, and  strenuously  resisted  any  repeal  or  reduction  of  the  existing 
tariff. 

The  demand  of  the  South  at  this^  time,  bo  ably  enforced  by  CaUiouii, 
for  the  repeal  of  the  tarilF,  was  recommended  by  the  most  obvious  justice 
and  the  plainest  prudence.  It  was  shown  that  the  public  debt  had  been 
so  far  diminished  as  to  render  it  certain  that,  at  the  existing  rate  of 
revenue,  in  three  years  the  last  dollar  would  be  paid,  and  after  three  years 
there  would  be  an  annual  surplus  in  the  treasury  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
millions.  Bnt  the  I^forth  w^  insensible  to  these  arguments,  and  brazen 
in  its  demands.  The  result  of  this  celebrated  controversy,  which  shook 
the  Union  to  its  foundations,  was  a  compromise  or  a  modification  of  the 
tariff,  in  which  however  enough  was  saved  of  the  protective  principle  to 
satisfy  for  a  time  the  rapacity  of  the  ISTorth,  and  that  through  the  dema- 
gogical exertions  of  Henry  Clay  of  Kentiicky,  who  courted  Northern 
popularity,  and  enjoyed  in  Northern  cities  indecent  feasts  and  triumphs 
for  his  infidelity  to  his  section. 

But  the  tariff  of  1833  was  a  deceitful  compromise,  and  its  terms  were 
never  intended  by  tlie  North  to  be  a  final  settlement  of  the  question. 
In  1842  the  settlement  was  repudiated,  and  the  duties  on  manufactures 
again  advanced.  From  that  time  xmtil  the  period  of  Disunion  the  fiscal 
system  of  the  United  States  was  persistently  protective ;  the  South  con- 
tinued to  decline  ;  she  had  no  large  manufactures,  no  great  cities,  no  ship- 
ping interests ;  and  although  the  agrieultm'al  productions  of  the  South 
J, were  the  hdsis  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  yet  Southern 
cities  did  not  carry  it  on. 

Nor  was  the  tariff  the  only  measure  of  Northern  aggrandizement  in 
the  Union.  Besides  manufactures,  the  North  had  another  great  interest 
in  navigation.  A  system  of  high  differential  duties  gave  protection  to  it ; 
and  this,  of  course,  bore  with  peculiar  hardship  on  tlie  Southern  Sta.t^, 
whose  commodities  were  thus  burdened  by  a  new  weight  put  upon  them 
by  the  hand  of  the  General  Government.  ,  In  tariff's,  in  pensions,  i 
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bounties,  in  tonnage  duties,  in  every  measure  that  the  ingenuity  of  avarice 
could  devise,  the  North  exacted  from  the  South  a  tribute,  which  it  could 
only  pay  at  the  expense  and  in  the  character  of  an  inferiour  in  fhe  Union. 

But  in  opposition  to  this  view  of  the  helplessness  of  tlie  South  and  her 
inability  to  resist  the  exactions  of  the  North,  it  may  be  said  that  the  SoutJi 
had  an  important  political  alliance  in  the  North,  that  she  was  aided  there 
by  the  Democratic  party,  and  that  she  thus  held  the  reins  of  government 
dtiring  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  the  tariffs  alleged  to  be  so  injurious 
to  her  interests  existed.  And  here  we  touch  a  remarkable  fact  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  It  is  true  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Democratic  party 
resided  in  the  Nortli,  and  tiiat  many  of  the  active  politicians  there 
pretended  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  States  Itights  school  of  politics. 
But  this  Democratic  alliance  with  the  South  was  one  only  for  party  piu:- 
poses.  It  was  exti'avagant  of  professions,  but  it  carefully  avoided  trials 
of  its  fidelity  ;  it  was  selfish,  cunning,  and  ejlucated  in  perfidy.  It  ■w.as  a 
deceitful  combination  for  party  purposes,  and  never  witiistood.  the  test  .of 
;a  practical  question.  The  Northern  Democrat  was  always  ready  to  con- 
Atend  against  the  Whig,  but  never  against  his  own  pocket,  and  the  peculiar 
interests  of  his  section.  The  moment  economical  questions  arose  in  Con- 
gress, the  iN'orthern  Democrat  was  on  the  side  of  Northern  u^terests,  and 
the  Southern  ranks,  very  imposing  on  party  questions,  broke  into  a  scene 
of  mutiny  and  desertion.  It  was  indeed  the  weak  confidence  which  the 
South  reposed  in  the  Democratic  party  of  the  North  that  more  than  once 
betrayed  it  on  the  very  brink  of  the  great(^t  issues  in  the  comitry,  and  did 
more  perhaps  to  put  it  at  disadvantage  in  the  Union  than  the  party  of 
open  opposition. 

It  was  through  such  a  train  of  legislation  as  we  have  briefly  described 
that  the  South  rapidly  decliaed  in  the  Union.  By  the  forc^  of  a  numeri- 
cal majority — a  thing  opposed  to  the  American  systgni,  properly  under- 
,^  stood- — a  Union,  intended  to  be  one  of  mutual  benefits,  was  made  a 
conduit  of  wealth  and  power  to  the  Nortli,  while  it  drained  the  South  of 
nearly  every  element  of  material  prosperity. 

It  is  true  that  the  numerical  majority  of  the  North  the  Soutli  held 
long  in  check  by  superior  and  consummate  pohtical  skill,  Pai'ty  compli- 
cations were  thrown  around  the  Sectional  Xnim<«ify.  But  it  was  easy  to 
.  see  that  some  time  or  other  that  animosity  would  break  the  weh  of  party ; 
and  that  whenever  on  sectional  questions  the  North  chose  to  act  in  a  mass, 
its  power  would  be  irresistible,  and  that  no  resource  would  be  left  for  the 
South  than  to  remain  helpless  and  at  mercy  in  the  Union  or  to  essay  a 
new  political  destiny.  We  shall  see  that  in  the  year  1860  the  Kortli  did 
choose  to  act  in  a  tnasa,  and  that  the  South  ■was  thus  and  then  irresistibly 
impelled  to  the  experiment  of  Disunion. 
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The  wisest  statesmen  of  America  were  convinced  that  the  true  and 
intelligent  means  of  continuing  the  Union  was  to  preserve  the  sectional 
equilibrium,  and  to  keep  a  balance  of  power  between  North  and  South. 
That  equilibrium  had  been  violently  disturbed,  in  1820,  at  the  time  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  The  relative  representations  of  tlie  North  and 
South  in  the  United  States  Senate  were  then  so  evenly  balanced  that  it 
came  to  be  decisive  of  a  continuance  of  political  power  in  the  South 
whether  Missouri  should  be  an  addition  to  her  ranfee  or  to  those  of  her 
adversaiy.  The  contest  ended,  immediately,  in  favour  of  the  South ;  but 
not  without  involving  a  measure  of  proscription  against  slavery. 

Another  struggle  for  political  power  between  the  two  sections  occurred 
on  the  admission  of  Texas.  The  South  gained  another  State.  But  the 
acquisition  of  Texas  brought  on  the  war  with  Mexico ;  and  an  enormous 
addition  to  Northern  tei'ritory  became  rapidly  peopled  with  a  popidation 
allured  from  every  quarter  of  tlie  globe. 

On  the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union,  the  South  waB  per- 
suaded to  let  her  come  in  with  an  anti-slaveiy  Constitution  for  the 
wretched  compensation  of  a  reenactraent  of  tlie  fugitive  slave  law,  and 
some  other  paltry  measures.  The  cry  was  raised  that  the  Union  was  in 
danger.  The  appeals  urged  under  this  cry  had  the  usual  effect  of  recon- 
ciling the  South  to  the  sacrifice  required  of  her,  and  embarrassed  anything 
like  resistance  on  the  part  of  her  representatives  in  Congress  to  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850.  Soutli  Carolina  threatened  secession ;  but 
the  other  Southern  States  were  not  prepared  to  respond  to  the  bold  and 
adventurous  initiative  of  Southern  independence.  But  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  other  States  of  the  South,  in  agreeing  to  what  was  called,  in  severe 
irony,  the  Compromise  of  1850,  declared  that  it  was  the  last  concession 
they  would  make  to  the  North ;  that  they  took  it  as  a  "  finality,"  and 
that  the  slavery  question  was  thereafter  to  be  excluded  from  the  pale  of 
Federal  discussion. 

In  1853  Franklin  Pierce  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  a  favoui-ite  of  the  State  Rights  Democracy  of  the  South  ;  and  it 
was  hoped  that  under  his  administration  the  compromise  measures  of  1850 
would  indeed  be  realized  as  a  "  finality,"  and  the  country  be  put  upon 
a  career  of  constitutional  and  peaceftil  rule.  But  a  new  and  violent  agita- 
tion was  to  spring  up  in  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress  under  his 
administration. 

The  Territory  of  Nebraska  had  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
Mr.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Senator  from  Illinois,  reported  from  the  Oom- 
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mittee  on  Teiritories  a  bill  which  made  two  Territories — iN'ebrasba  and 
Kansas — instead  of  one,  and  -which  declared  that  the  Misaonri  Compromise 
Act  waa  snperseded  by  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  had  tlms 
become  inoperative.  It  held  that  tlie  Missouii  Compromise  act,  "  being 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  non-intervention  lyy  Congress  with 
sla/very  in  the  States  and  Territories  as  recognized  by  the  legislation  of  . 
18S0,  commonly  called  the  Compromise  Meaanres,  is  hereby  declared 
inoperative  and  void ;  it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act 
not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude  ifc  tliere- 
from,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate 
their  domestic  institutions,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."     The  bill  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  in  1854. 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  involving  as  it  did  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  was  taken  by  the  South  as  a  sort  of  tiiumph.  The 
latter  measure,  being  viewed  as  an  act  of  proscription  against  the  South, 
was  justly  offensive  to  her ;  although  indeed  the  repeal  was  scarcely  mora 
than  a  matter  of  principle  or  sentiment,  as  the  sagacious  statesmen  of  the 
South  were  well  aware  that  the  States  in  the  Northwest  were  likely,  from 
the  force  of  circumstances,  to  be  settled  by  Northern  people,  and  to  be 
'  thus  dedicated  to  their  institutions.*  But  it  was  then  supposed  that  the 
phraseology  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  not  liable  to  misconstruc- 
tion ;  and  that  when  it  was  declared  that  the  people  of  the  Territories 
were  to  determine  the  question  of  slavery,  it  meant,  of  course,  that  they 
were  to  do  so  in  the  act  of  forming  a  State  Constitution  and  deciding 
upon  other  institutions  of  the  State  as  well  as  that  of  slavery. 

In  the  North,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  the  occasion 
of  a  fuiious, excitement.  Mr.  Donglas  was  hung  in  efBgy  in  some  of  their 
towns,  execrated  by  Northern  mobs,  and  even  threatened  with  violence  to 
his  person.  The  anti-slavery  gentiment  of  the  North  was  rapidly  devel- 
oped in  the  excitement ;  a  new  party  was  organized  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories ;  and  thus  originated  the  famous 
Eepublican  party — popularly  called  the  Black  liepublican  party — which 
was  indeed  identical  with  the  Abolition  party  in  its  sentiment  of  hostility 
to  slavery,  and  differed  fi'om  it  only  as  to  the  degree  of  indifoction  by 
which  its  purpose  might  bi^t  be  accomplished;  •  This  party  comprised  the 
great  mass  of  the  intellect   and  wealth  of  the  North.     It  was  also  the 


"  Ab  a  general  nde  lie  South  conld  not  compete  with  the  Norlli  in  Ihe  race  of  emigration  lo 
,   new  countries.    Nor  was  it  hat  Interest,  bdng  a  sparsely  settled  and  agricultucnl  countiy,  to  do  so, 

A  recent  Engliah  conimentator  on  the  American  Union  (Mr.  Spence)  well  observes :   '  It  is  au 

unfortunate  result  of  the  complex  pohtics  of  tHfe  Union  that  the  political  instinct  of  the  South  ia 
,   driven  to  oppose  its  inatenai  interest     It  must  expand  while  the  KoHb  expands,  or  Biccumb. 

It  cannot  seek  eipansion  from  chmoa  or  mlerest,  bat  is  driven  lo  U  bj  the  impulse  of  polltiiial  B4i]f 

proscrvalion." 
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Protectionist  party.     Its  leaning  was  in  favonr  of  strong  goveminent,  and 
■whatever  there  might  be  of  aristocracy  in  the  North  belonged  to  it. 

The  new  party  sprung  at  onee  into  an  amazing  power.  In  the  Presi- 
dential canvass  of  1852,  which  had  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Pierce, 
John  P.  Hale,  who  ran  upon  what  was  called  the  "  straight-out "  Abolition 
ticket,  did  not  receive  the  vote  of  a  single  State,  and  but  175,296  of  tho 
popular  vote  of  the  Union.  But  upon  the  repeal  of  ^  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, Abolitionism,  in  the  gu^e  of  "  Republicanism,"  swept  almost 
everything  before  it  in  the  Worth  and  Northwest  in  the  elections  of  1854 
and  1855  ;  and  in  the  Thirty-first  Congress,  Nathaniel  Banks,  an  objec- 
tionable Abolitionist  of  tlie  Massachusetts  school,  was  elected  to  the 
speakership  of  the  House. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  language  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  the 
subject  of  no  dispute.  No  one  supposed  that  from  this  language  there 
was  to  originate  an  afterthought  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Douglas,  and  that,  by 
an  ingenious  torture  of  words,  this  measure  was  to  be  converted  into  one 
to  conciliate  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  North,  and  to  betray  the 
interests  of  the  South.  This  afterthonght  was  doubtless  the  consequence 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Black  Eepublican  party,  and  the  conviction 
that  the  Democratic  party  in  the  North  could  only  recover  its  power  by 
flome  marked  concession  to  the  sectional  sentiment  now  rapidly  developing 
on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

It  should  be  noticed  here  that  tlie  doctrine  of  "  non-intervention," 
which  prohibited  Congr^a  from  interfering  with  the  question  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories,  had  been  afSrmed  by  a  judicial  decision  in  the  Supremo 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In  the  famous  "  Dred  Seotfc  case,"  a  negro 
demanded  his  freedom  on  the  ground  of  legal  residence  beyond  the  lati- 
tude of  36°  SO'  N. — the  line  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Tlie  Supreme 
Court  pronounced  that  Congress  had  no  poWer  to  make  that  law ;  that  it 
was  therefore  null  and  void  ;  and  declared  "  that  the  Constitution  recog- 
nize the  right  of  property  in  a  slave,  and  makes  no  distinction  between 
that  description  of  property  and  other  property  owned  by  a  citizen ;  "  and 
further,  that  every  citizen  had  the  clear  right  to  go  into  any  Territory, 
and  take  with  him  that  which  the  Constitution  recognized  as  his  property. 
So  far  the  rights  of  the  South  in  the  Territories  were  thought  to  be 
plain ;  the  design  of  the  Black  Eepublican  party  to  exclude  slavery  there- 
from by  the  Federal  authority  had  been  pronounced  unconstitutional  by 
the  highest  judicial  authority  in  the  country ;  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  was  thought  to  be  a  plain  letter,  which  taught  that  slavery  was  the 
subject  of  exclusive  legislation  by  States,  or  by  Territories  wi  the  act  of 
msummg  tite  cliaracter  of  States.  But  the  South  only  stood  on  the 
tiu-eshold  of  a  new  controversy — another  exhibition  of  the  ingenuity  of  the 
anti-slavery  sentiment  to  assert  itself  in  new  methods  and  on  new  issues. 
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Wliat  is  known  as  tlie  Kansas  Controversy  was  a  marked  era  in  the 
political  history  of  the  Union.  It  illustrated  most  powerfully  the  fact  tliat 
the  eiavery  question  really  involved  but  little  of  moral  sentiment,  and 
indicated  a  contest  for  political  power  between  two  rival  sections. 

When  Mr.  Bncbanau  came  into  the  Presidential  office,  in  1857,  he  a£ 
once  perceived  that  the  great  point  of  his  administration  would  be  to 
effect  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union,  and  thus  terminate  a 
dispute  which  was  agitating  and  distracting  the  country.  In  September, 
1857,  the  people  of  the  Territory  had  called  a  Convention  at  Lecompton 
to  foiin  a  Constitution.  The  entii-e  Constitution  was  not  submitted  to  the 
popular  vote ;  but  the  Convention  took  care  to  submit  to  the  vote  of  the 
people,  for  ratification  or  rejection,  the  clause  respecting  slavery.  The 
official  vote  resulted :  For  the  Constitution,  with  slavery,  6,236  ;  for  the 
Constitution,  without  slavery,  509.  Under  this  Constitution,  Mr.  Buchanan 
recommended  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  ;  and  indeed  he  had 
reason  to  hope  for  it  in  view  of  the  principles  wliich  had  governed  in  hia 
election. 

The  argument  on  the  other  side  was  that  the  entire  Constitution  had 
not  been  submitted  to  the  people,  and  that  the  principle  of  "popular 
sovereignty  "  had  been  invaded  by  the  Convention,  in  not  repi-^enting 
all  the  voters  of  the  Territory,  and  iu  not  submitting  the  entire  result  of 
their  labours  to  a  vote  of  the  people,'  The  Anti-Slavery  of  Free  State 
party  had  also  their  Constitution  to  advocate,  an  instrument  framed  in 
1855,  at  Topcka,  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  people,  and  ratified  by 
a  large  majority  of  those  who  voted.  But  the  facts  were  that  scarcely 
any  but  Abolitionists  went  to  the  polls;  and  it  was  notorious  that  tho 
Topeka  Constitution  was  the  fruit  of  a  bastard  population  that  had  been 
thrown  into  the  Territory  by  the  "  Emigrant  Aid  Societies "  of  New 
England. 

In  his  first  message  to  Congress,  Mr.  Buchanan  surveyed  the  whole 
groundj^of  the  controversy.  He  explained  that  when  he  instructed 
Gov. "Walker  of  Kansas,  in  general  terms,  in  favour  of  submitting  the 
Constitution  to  tlie  people,  he  bad  no  other  object  in  view  beyond  the 
all-absorbing  topic  of  slavery  ;  he  considered  that  under  the  organic  act 
— known  as  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill — the  Convention  was  bound  to 
submit  the  all-important  question  of  slavery  to  the  people ;  he  added,  that 
it  was  never  his  opinion,  however,  tliat,  independently  of  this  act,  the 
Convention  would  be  bound  to  submit  any  portion  of  the  Constitution  to 
a  popular  vote,  in  order  to  give  it  validity  ;  and  he  argued  the  fallacy  and 
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nnreasonableness  of  such  an  opinion,  hj  insisting  that  it  was  in  opposition  to 
the  principle  which  pervaded  our  inetitutions,  and  which  was  every  day 
carried  into  practice,  to  the  effect  tliat  the  people  had  the  right  to  delegate 
to  representatives,  chosen  "by  themselves,  sovereign  power  to  frame  Con- 
BtitutionB,  enact  laws,  and  perform  many  other  important  acts,  without  the 
necessity  of  testing  the  validity  of  their  work  by  popular  approbation. 

These  views  appeared  reasonable  enough.  But  Mr.  Buchanan  fomid 
that  they  were  opposed  by  many  members  of  Congress  who  had  actively 
supported  him  in  his  canvass,  and  chief  and  leader  among  them  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  the  Kansas-ll^ebrasta  bill,  Mr,  Douglas.  Tliis  man 
had  assembled  an  opposition  under  the  captivating  terra  of  "  popular 
sovereignty  ;  "  hut  thrae  words  had  a  certain  narrow  and  technical  party 
meaning,  and  covered  a  remarkable  and  ingenious  design  upon  the  power 
and  interests  of  the  South. 

It  had  long  been  evident  to  intelligent  observers  that  the  Northern 
Democratic  party,  of  wliieh  Mr.  Donglas  some  time  ago  had  been  the 
acknowledged  leader,  was  becoming  demoralized  on  the  slaveiy  question. 
This  party  had  formerly  acted  with  the  South  for  political  power.  In  the 
depression  of  that  power  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  anti-slavery  party  in 
the  North,  it  had  no  hesitation  in  coni-ting  and  conciliating  the  ruling 
element.  This  disposition  was  accommodated  by  the  controversy  which 
bad  taken  place  between  Mr.  Douglas  and  the  administration  of 
Mr,  Buchanan,  The  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  North  was  conciliated 
by  the  partisans  of  the  former  in  adopting  a  new  principle  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Territories,  which  was  to  allow  the  people  to  determine  the 
qiiestion  of  slavery  in  their  Territorial  capacity/,  without  awaiting  their 
organization  as  a  State,  and  thus  to  risk  the  decision  of  the  rights  of  the 
South  on  the  verdict  of  a  few  settlers  on  the  public  domain.  This  doe- 
trine  was  violently  entitled  by  Mr.  Douglas  "  popular  sovereignty  ;  "  but 
it  was  more  justly  described  by  Gov.  "Wise  of  Tirginia,  as  "  a  short  cut  to 
all  the  ends  of  Black  Republicanism," 

It  is  thus  seen  that  Mr,  Douglas  had  tortured  the  language  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  into  the  sense  that  the  unorganized  population  of  a 
Territory  might  decide  the  question  of  slavery  as  against  the  State 
interests  of  the  South ;  thus  indicating  to  the  North  that  this  measure 
might  quite  as  easily  and  readily  exclude  slavery  as  the  intei'vention  of 
Oongi-ess,  the  right  of  which  the  Black  Republican  party  claimed. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  an  able  and  eloquent  demagogue.  He  imposed  hia 
doctrine  upon  the  minds  of  not  a  few  of  the  Southern  people  by  the  artful- 
ness of  its  appeals  to  the  name  of  a  principle,  which  had  none  of  the 
substance  of  justice  or  equality.  He  raised  in  Congress  what  was  called 
the  Anti-Lecompton  party,  pledged  to  the  exclusion  of  Kansas  under  the 
Xewmpton  Constitution,  and  insisting  on  the  right  of  Territorial  legisla- 
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tiou  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  For  six  months  the  Kansas  question  occu- 
pied Congi-esB,  and  held  the  country  in  anxiety  and  suspense.  It  was  a 
contest  for  political  power  between  !North  and  South.  The  mere  indus- 
trial interests  or  morals  of  slavery  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  '  ' 

The  sum  of  the  controversy  was  that  the  South  stru^led  for  tha 
principle  of  equality  in  the  Territories,  without  reference  to  the  selfish 
interests  of  slavery,  and  even  with  the  admission  of  the  hopelessness  of 
those  interests  in  Kansas ;  while  the  North  contended  for  the  narrow 
selfish,  practical  consequence  of  maldng  Kansas  a  part  of  hei-  Free-soil 
possessions.  This  was  evident  in  the  debates  in  Congress.  At  one  stage 
of  the  discussion,  Mr,  English,  of  Indiana,  asked  the  question  :  "  Is  there 
a  Southern  man  here  who  will  vote  against  the  admission  of  Kansas  as 
a  Free  State,  if  it  be  the  undoubted  will  of  the  people  of  tbat  Territory 
that  it  shall  be  a  Free  State — if  she  brings  here  a  Constitution  to  that 
effect  ? " — and  there  was  a  general  response  "  Not  one  "  from  the  Southern 
side  of  the  House.  At  another  period  of  the  debate,  Mr,  Barksdale  of 
Mississippi  put  the  question  to  Black  Eepublican  members  whether  tliey 
would  vote  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  with  a  Consti- 
tution tolerating  slavery  "  if  a  hundred  thousand  people  there  wished  it." 
Mr.  Giddings  of  Ohio  replied  that  he  "  would  never  vote  to  compel  hia 
State  to  associate  with  another  Slave  State."  '  Mr.  Stanton,  his  colleague, 
added ;  "  I  will  say  that  the  Kepubliean  members  of  this  House,  so  far  an-, 
■  I  know,  will  never  vote  for  the  adniiesion  of  any  Slave  State  north  of  ■ 
36°  SO'." 

The  result  of  the  dispute  was  the  report  of  a  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Kansas,  which  became  a  law  in  June,  1858,  and  substantially  secui'cd 
nearly  all  that  the  North  had  claimed  in  the  matter.  The  people  were 
authorized  to  form  a  new  Constitution.  Kansas  did  not  come  into  the 
TJnion  until  nearly  three  years  afterwards,  just  as  it  was  going  to  pieces ; 
and  then  it  came  in  with  an  anti-slavery  Constitution,  and  President 
Buchanan,  consistently,  signed  the  bill  of  admission. 

But  the  trouble  did  not  end  -with  the  solution  of  the  Kansas  difficulty. 
The  true  character  of  that  event,  and  the  debates  which  had  attended  it  in 
Congress,  convinced  the  South  that  it  could  hardly  expect,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, the  addition  of  another  Slave  State  to  the  TJnion.  .  The  per- 
nicious doctrines  of  Mr.  Douglas  were  used  to  erect  a  party  which,  while 
it  really  pandered  to  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  North,  imposed 
upon  the  South  -by  cheap  expressions  of  conservatism,  and  glozed  state- 
ments of  its  designs.  Mr.  Douglas  proclaimed  his  views  to  he  in  favour  of 
non-intervention  by  Congress  on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  he  avowed  his 
continued  and  unalterable  opposition  to  Black-Kepuhlicanism ;  his  princi- 
ples were  professed  to  be  "  held  subject  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court" — ^the  distinction  between  judicial  questions  and  political  questions 
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being  purposely  clouded ;  and  liia  fiiends,  witli  an  ingenious  sopliistr^ 
that  had  imposed  upon  the  South  for  thirty  years  with  success,  insisted 
that  tlie  support  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  a  support  of  the  party  in  the 
North  which  had  stood  by  the  South  amid  persecution  and  defamation. 

But  it  was  evident  to  reflecting  minds  that,  either  by  tlie  policy  of  the 
Black  Itepuhlican  party,  or  the  shorter  device  of  the  Douglas  Democracy 
for  tho  government  of  thejTemtories,  the  sectional  equilibrium  of  the 
Union  was  lost.  A  disposition  was  shown  to  calcnlate  the  real  value  of  a 
Union  which,  by  its  mere  name  and  the  paraphrases  of  demagogues,  had 
long  governed  the  affections  of  the  people,  but  in  which,  it  was  now  seen, 
the  South  must  constantly  descend  in  political  power ;  in  which  she  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  North  in  unequal  taxations  and  in  the  courses  of  trade,  esti- 
mated by  a  Northern  writer  at  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year  j 
and  in  which  she  was  constantly  enduring  insult,  occupied  the  praition  of 
an  inferiour,  and  was  designated  as  the  spotted  and  degraded  part  of 
America. 


THE    Jomr   BEOWS    BAID. 

Other  events  were  to  repeat  and  enlarge  the  shock  given  to  the  Union 
by  the  Kansas  controversy.  In  Octobiar,  1859,  occurred  the  famous  John 
Brown  raid  into  Virginia,  in  which  an  old  man,  who  had  obtained  In  Kan-' 
sas  tho  notoriety  of  a  horse-thief  and  an  assassin,  invaded  the  State  of  Yir- 
ginia  at  Harper's  Feiry  with  a  band  of  outlaws,  declared  his  purpose 
to  free  the  slaves,  and  commenced  with  a  work  of  blood  the  first  acts  of 
sectional  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  It  seems 
that  this  man,  who  had  the  singular  combination  of  narrow  sagacity,  or 
cunning  witli  visionary  recklessness  that  is  often  observed  in  fanatics,  had, 
in  3858,  summoned  a  convention  in  West  Canada,  in  which  he  proposed 
to  substitute  a  plan  of  action  entitled  "Provisional  Constitution  and  Ordi- 
nances "  for  all  other  governments  then  in  existence  in  the  United 
States. 

This  fanatical  instrument  has  a  very  curioi^  interest  from  its  general 
similitude  to  that  "  plan  of  action  "  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
Government  at  Washington  in  its  great  war  upon  the  South,  and  its  sub- 
sequent programme  of  subjugation. 

The  main  point  of  the  preamble  of  John  Brown's  Constitution  was  to 
announce  tlie  fact  that  the  new  government  especially  contemplated  tlie 
accession  of  "the  proscribed,  opprrased,  and  enslaved"  people  of  the 
United  States.  And  this,  and  the  qualification  for  membership  in  a  fol- 
lowing article,  intimated  that  not  sex,  colour,  age,  political  or  social  eondi 
tion  would  be  at  all  considered  against  any  one. 
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The  powers  of  the  central  Congress  were  defined  in  this  instrument  after 
the  strictest  school  of  Consolidation ;  and  the  existence  of  the  States  waa 
nowhere  practically  acknowledged. 

In  article  17  we  find  the  following  provision  : 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  to  find  out,  as  soon  aa 
possible,  the  real  friends,  as  well  as  enemies  of  this  organization  in  every  part  of  tho 
country;  to  secure  among  them  inn-keepers,  private  postmasters,  private  mail  contrac- 
tors, messengers  and  agents,  through  whom  may  ha  obtained  correct  and  regular  infor- 
mation constantly." 

Tho  remaining  articles  of  the  Constitution  develop  a  plan  to  build  up 
on  the  ruins  of  existing  laws  and  institutions  a  despotism,  in  which  the 
*'  enemies  of  the  government "  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  capacity  to  do 
further  evil  by  the  loss  of  tlieir  liberty  and  property,  while  the  loyal  citizens 
are  to  form  a  sort  of  aristocratic  fraternity,  whose  patriotic  duty  it  will  bo 
to  punish  disloyalty  at  all  hours  and  upon  all  occasions  "  promptly  and 
eifectually,"  and  "  without  the  formality  of  a  complaint."  Tho  eonfiaear 
tion  of  the  property  of  all  slaveholders  and  "  other  disloyal  persons "  is 
directed ;  and  here,  too,  we  find  prescribed  oaths  of  neutrality  and  allo- 
gianee,  registering,  &c. 

This  curions  foreshad6w  of  the  policy  of  the  Korth,  which  was  to  sup- 
plant the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  originated  in  a  convention  of 
thirty-five  fanatics,  of  whom  ten  where  white  men  and  the  remaining 
twenty-five  negroes  of  various  shades  of  colour.  John.  Brown,  having 
thus  prefaced  his  expedition  into  Tirginia,  collected  a  small  company  of 
insurgents,  black  and  white,  on  a  farm  he  had  rented  near  Harper's  Ferry, 
hoping  that,  as  he  invaded  Yirginia,  the  blacks  would  flock  to  his  stand- 
ard, and  be  armed  there  with  the  pikes  and  rifles  he  bad  provided  for  his 
recruits. 

At  half  past  ten  o'clock,  Sunday  night,  llth  October,  1859,  the  Poto- 
mac was  crossed,  and,  proceeding  with  military  method,  the  party  seized 
first  the  -watchman  guarding  the  railroad  bridge  at  Harper's  Terry,  and, 
posting  pickets  at  certain  points,  occupied  the  arsenal  and  armory  building. 
A  white  confederate,  named  Cook,  went  out  in  command  of  a  pai'ty  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  black  recruits  from  the  adjoining  estates  of  slave- 
holders. He  arrested  Col.  Lewis  Washington  in  his  house,  and  brought  in 
some  other  hostages  in  the  persons  of  prominent  citizens.  In  the  mean- 
while, Brown's  pickets  from  time  to  time  arrested  and  brought  into  liis 
presence  all  who,  from  motives  of  curiosity  or  otherwise,  had  ventured 
within  bis  military  lines.  These  were  retained  as  prisoners  in  one  of  the 
armoiy  buildings.  Tlie  pickets  having  captured  one  of  the  watchmen  on 
the  bridge,  when  the  one  who  was  to  relieve  him  made  his  appearance, 
fliey  challenged  him.     He,  alarmed,  at  once  retreated  without   obeying 
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their  eommand  to  stand.  Finding  words  of  no  avail,  the  outkws  fired 
upon  the  fugitive,  and  brought  him  to  the  gronnd.  Upon  examining  then: 
■victim,  they  diaeovered  that  he  y!2s  a  mulatto  and  mortally  wounded. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Baltimore  train  arrived.  Tiiis 
was  halted  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  finally,  after  much  expostulation, 
allowed  to  pass.  The  news  soon  reached  Washington ;  and  Col,  Eohert 
E.  Lee,  then  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Second  Cavalry,  was  despatched  to 
command  the  regular  troops  concentrating  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Accom- 
panied by  his  aid,  Lieut.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart — afterward  the  world-renowned 
cavalry  chief  of  Lee's.  Army  of  I^orthern  Tirginia — he  set  out  on  a  special 
train,  and  sent  a  telegraphic  despatch  to  the  TJ.  S.  Marines,  in  advance  of 
him,  directing  them  what  to  do.  Other  troops — the  militia  from  Virginia 
and  Maryland — had  promptly  reached  the  scene,  and  when  Col.  Lee 
arrived  during  the  night,  were  awaiting  his  orders  to  act.  He  imme- 
diately placed  his  command  within  the  armory  grounds,  so  as  to  com- 
pletely BuiTound  the  fire-engine  house  where  the  insui-gents  had  taken 
refuge.  In  it,  Brown  and  hia  party  had  confined  Col,  Washington, 
Mr.  Dangerfleld,  and  some  other  citizens  whom  they  had  surprised  and 
captured  the  night  before ;  and  therefore  to  use  the  cannon  upon  it  now 
would  be  to  endanger  the  lives  of  friends  as  well  as  foes. 

Accordingly,  at  daylight.  Col,  Leo  took  measures  to  attempt  the 
capture  of  the  insurgents,  if  possible,  without  bloodshed.  At  seven  in  the 
morning  he  sent  hia  aid,  Lieut.  Stuart,  to  summon  them  quietly  to  sur- 
render, pramising  only  protection  from  violence  and  a  trial  according  to 
law.  Brown  refused  all  terms  but  those  which  he  had  more  tlian  once 
already  asked  for,  namely ;  "  That  he  should  be  permitted  to  pass  out 
unmolested  with  his  men  and  arms  and  prisoners,  that  they  should  proceed 
nnpursaed  to  the  second  toll-gate,  when  they  woidd  free  their  prisoners, 
and  take  the  chances  of  escape."  Tliese  concessions  were,  of  course, 
refused. 

At  last,  perceiving  all  his  humane  efi^orts  to  be  of  no  avail,  Col,  Lee 
gave  orders  for  an  attack.  A  strong  party  of  marines  advanced  by  two 
lines  quickly  on  each  side  of  the  door.  When  near  enough,  two  powerful 
men  sprung  between  the  lines,  and,  with  heavy  sledge-hammers,  attempted 
to  batter  down  the  "doors,  but  failed.  They  then  took  hold  of  a  ladder 
some  forty  feet  long,  and,  advancing  on  a  run,  brought  it  with  tremendous 
efliect  upon  the  door.  At  the  second  blow  it  gave  way,  and  immediately 
the  marines  rushed  to  the  breach  as  a  volley  from  within  came  right  upon 
them.  One  man,  in  the  iront,  fell  mortally  wonnded,  and  sharp  and  rapid 
was  the  firing  from  within  from  the  insuigei  ts  now  d  iven  to  desperation. 
The  next  moment  the  gap  was  wider  e  1  and  the  marines  poured  in. 
As  Xient.  Stuart  entered  the  door,  a  voi  e  cr  cd  oit,  "I  suri'ender." 
Brown  said,  "  One  man  surrenders,  give  h  m  q  irtei  '  "  and  at  the  same 
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time  fired  his  piece.  The  next  moment  Stiiart'a  sword  had  entered  his 
skill],  aacl  the  desperate  outlaw  was  stretched  hleediug.  The  other  insur- 
gents were  quickly  secured  ;  and  the  liberated  citizens,  who  had  held  up 
their  hands  to  designate  themselves  to  the  marines,  and  thus  escape  their 
fire,  were  hailed  with  shouts  of  congratulation  as  they  passed  out  of  the 
building. 

While  suffering  from  a  wound  supposed  to  be  mortal,  Brown  made  the 
following  admissions  to  Governor  Wise  of  "Virginia :  "  I  never  had  more 
than  twenty-two  men  about  the  place  at  one  time ;  but  had  it  so 
arranged,  that  I  could  arm,  at  any  time,  fifteen  hundred  men  witii  the 
following  arms :  two  thousand  Sharp's  rifles,  two  hundred  Maynard's 
revolvei's,  one  thousand  spears.  I  woiild  have  armed  the  whites  with  the 
rifles  and  roYolvei^,  and  the  blacks  with  the  spears ;  they  not  being 
sufficiently  familiar  with  other  anns.  I  had  plenty  of  ammnnition  and 
provisions,  and  had  a  good  right  to  expect  the  aid  of  from  two  to  five 
thousand  men,  at  any  time  I  wanted  them.  Help  was  promised  me  from 
Maiyland,  Xentncky,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Yirgiuia,  and  Canada. 
The  blow  was  struck  a  little  too  soon.  The  passing  of  the  train  on  Sunday 
night  did  the  work  for  us  ;  that  killed  us.i  I  only  regret  that  I  have  i'ailed 
in  my  designs ;  but  I  have  no  apology  to  make  or  concession  to  ask  now. 
Had  we  succeeded,  when  our  arms  and  funds  were  exhausted  by  an 
increasing  army,  contributions  would  have  been  levied  on  the  slaveholders, 
and  their  property  appropriated  to  defray  erpenses  and  carry  on  the  wai* 
of  freedom." 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1859,  having  been  .tried^  at  Charleston,  Vir- 
ginia, and  condemned,  Brown  was  conducted  to  the  gallows,  and  there,  in 
sight  of  the  beautiful  country,  a  portion  of  which  he  had  hoped  one  day 
to  possess,  he  sulfered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  He  died  with  the 
Unnatural  firmness  of  a  fanatic — but  as  many  in  the  North  interpreted  it, 
with  the  exalted  courage  of  a  martyr. 

It  had  been  said  in  some  Nor^em  newspapers  that  the  John  Brown 
raid  and  its  expiation  would  have  a  good  effect  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
people  to  the  crime  and  madness  q£  Abolition  doctrines.  But  subsequent 
events  "were  quite  to  the  contrary.  The  Northern  elections  of  the  next 
month  showed  no  diminution  in  the  Black  Republican  vote.  The  mani- 
festations of  sympathy  for  John  Brown  could  not  be  contained,  and  took 
place  openly  in  many  of  the  Northern  cities  and  towns.  Upon  the  day 
appointed  for  his  execution,  a  motion  for  adjournment,  out  of  respect  to 
the  sacredness  of  the  day,  was  lost  in  the  State  Senate  of  Massachusetts  by 
only  three  votes ;  while  in  many  of  the  towns  the  bells  of  the  churches 
were  tolled,  and  congregations  assembled  to  consecrate  the  memory  of 
tlieir  hero.  The  body  was  carried  to  Nortli  Elba  in  New  York,  and  after 
it  was  ojnsigned  to  the  grave,  many  of  the  New  England  clergy  allotted 
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Jolm  EroTvn  an  apotTieoaie,  and  consigned  his  example  to  emulation  as  one 
not  only  of  public  virtue,  tnt  of  partieular  service  to  God. 

But  a  much  graver  series  of  events  was  to  show  the  real  sympathy  of 
the  JSTorth  with  John  Brown's  "  plan  of  action,"  and  to  attest  the  rapid 
tendefiey  of  the  Black  Republican  party  to  the  jvorst  schools  of  Abolition, 
At  the  meeting  of  Oongre^  in  December,  1859,  the  Black  Republicans 
nominated  to  the  speakership  of  the  House  Mr.  Sherman  of  Ohio,  who  had 
made  himself  especially  odious  to  the  South,  by  pubhcly  recommending, 
in  connection  with  sixty-eight  other  Eepublican  Congressmen,  a  fanatical 
document  popularly  known  as  " Helper's  Book"  This  publication,  thus 
endorsed  by  Black  Itepublicans,  and  circulated  by  them  in  the  Northern 
elections,  openly  defended  and  sought  to  excite  servile  insurrections  in  the 
South  ;  and  it  was  with  reason  that  the  entire  Southern  delegation  gave 
warning  that  they  would  regard  the  election  of  Mr.  Sherman,  or  of  any 
man  with  his  retM^rd,  as  an  open  declaration  of  war  upon  the  institutions 
of  the  South  ;  as  much  so,  some  of  the  members  declared,  as  if  the  John 
Brown  raid  were  openly  approved  h^  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Eepre- 
Bentatives. 

This  book,  which  even  Hr.  Seward,  the  leader  of  the  Black  Republican 
party,  had  recommended,  along  with  others,  urged  the  North  to  extenni- 
nate  slavery,  and  at  once,  without  tlie  slightest  compensation,  in  language  of 
which  the  following  is  a  specimen,  addressed  to  the  Southerners :  "  .Frown, 
sirs  ;  fret,  foam,  prepare  your  weapons,  threaten,  strike,  shoot,  stab,  bring 
on  civil  war,  dissolve  the  Union  ;  nay,  annihilate  the  solar  system,  if  you 
will — do  all  this,  more,  less,  better,  worse — anything ;  do  what  you  wiU, 
sirs — you  can  neither  foil  nor  intimidate  us  ;  our  purpose  is  as  iixed  as  the 
eternal  pillars  of  heaven ;  we  have  determined  to  abolish  slavery,  and — 
so  help  us  God — abolish  it  we  will !  " 

Some  other  extracts  from  this  infamous  hook  we  may  place  here  to 
indicate  its  character,  and  the  importance  of  the  act  of  the  Black  Repub- 
lican party  in  endorsing  it  as  a  campaign  document :  "  Slavery  is  a  great 
moral,  social,  eivU,  and  pohtieal  evil,  to  be  got  rid  of  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable period Three-quarters  of  a  century  hence,  if  the  South 

retains  slavery,  which  God  forbid  1   she  will  be  to  the  North  what  Poland 

is  to  Russia,  Cuba  to  Spain,  and  Ireland  to  England Our 

own  banner  is  inscribed — No  cooperation  with  slaveholders  in  politics ;  no 
fellowship  with  them  in  religion ;  no  affiliation  with  them  in  society  ;  no 
recognition  of  pro-slavery  men,  except  as  ruffians,  outlaws,  and  criminals. 
.  .  .  .  We  believe  it  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  desire,  the  determina- 
tion, and  the  destiny  of  the  Kepublican  party  to  give  the  death-blow  to 

elavery In  any  event,  come  what  will,  transpire  what '  may, 

the  institution  of  slavery  must  be  abolished "We  are  deter- 
mined to  aboKsh  slavery  at  all  hazards — in  defiance  of  all  the  opposition, 
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of  whatever  nature,  it  is  possible  for  the  slaveocrats  to  "bring  against  us. 
Of  this  they  may  take  due  notice,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 
.  .  .  .  It  is  our  honest  conviction  that  all  the  pro-slavery  slaveholders 
deserve  to  be  at  once  reduced  to  a  parallel  with  the  basrat  criminals  that 
lie  fettered  within  the  cells  of  our  public  prisons Compensa- 
tion to  slave-owners  for  negroes !  Preposterous  idea — the  suggestion  is 
criminal,  tlie  demand  unjust,  wicked,  monstrous,  damnable.  Shall  we  pat 
the  blood-hounds  for  the  sake  of  doing  them  a  favour  ?  Shall  we  feed  the 
CUTS  of  slavery  to  malts  them  rich  at  our  expense  ?  Pay  these  whelps  for 
the  privilege  of  converting  them  into  decent,  honest,  upright  men !  " 

Such  was  the  language,  endorsed  by  sixty-eight  Northern  Oongressnien, 
applied  to  the  South :  to  tliat  part  of  the  Union  indeed  which  was  the 
siiperiour  of  the  North  in  every  true  and  refined  element  of  civilization  ; 
which  had  contiibuted  more  than  its  share  to  all  that  had  given  lustre  to 
the  military  history  of  America,  or  the  councils  of  its  senate  ;  which,  in 
fact,  had  produced  that  list  of  illuBtrious  American  names  best  known  in 
Europe :  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Marshall, 
Clay,  Calhoun,  Scott,  and  Maury. 

The  fact  was  that  insult  to  the  South  had  come  to  be  habitual  through 
every  expression  of  Northern  opinion  ;  not  only  in  political  tirades,  but 
through  its  lessons  of  popular  education,  the  ministrations  of  its  church, 
ite  literature,  and  every  form  of  daily  conversation.  The  rising  generation 
of  the  North  were  taught  to  regard  the  Southerner  as  one  of  a  lower  order 
of  civilization  ;  a  culprit  to  reform,  or  a  sinner  to  punish.  A  large  party 
in  the  Nortli  affected  the  insolent  impertinence  of  regarding  the  Union  as 
a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  North,  and  of  taunting  the  South  with  the 
disgrace  which  her  association  in  tlie  Union  inflicted  upon  the  superiour 
and  more  virtuous  people  of  the  Northern  States.  There  were  no  bounds 
to  this  conceit.  It  was  said  that  the  Sonth  was  an  inferiour  part  of  the 
country  ;  that  she  was  a  "  plague-spot ;  "  that  the  national  fame  abroad 
was  compromised  hj  tlie  association  of  the  South  in  the  Union ;  and  that 
a  New  England  traveller  in  Europe  blushed  to  confess  himself  an  Ameiican, 
because  nearly  half  of  the  nation  of  that  name  were  slaveholders.  Not  a 
few  of  the  Abolitionists  made  a  pretence  of  pr-aying  that  the  Union  might 
be  dissolved,  that  they  might  be  cleared,  by  the  separation  of  North  and 
South,  of  any  implication  in  the  crime  of  slavery.  Even  that  portion  of 
the  party  calling  themselves  Republicans,  affected  that  the  Union  stood  in 
the  way  "of  the  North,  Mr,  Banks,  speaker  of  the  House  in  the  Thirty-first 
Congress,  was  the  author  of  the  coaree  jeer — "  Let  the  Union  elide  y  "  and 
the  New  York  Trihime  had  complained  that  the  South  "  could  not  be 
hicked  out  of  tlie  Union." — We  shall  see  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events 
how  tliis  Northern  affectation  for  disunion  was  a  lie,  a  snare  to  the  South, 
and  a  hypocrisy  unparalleled  in  all  the  records  of  partisan  animosity. 
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It  would  have  been  more  or  less  than  hnman  nature  if  the  Sooth  had 
not  heen  incensed  at  expressions  in  which  her  people  were  compared  with 
"  mad-doga  " — with  "  small-pox,  as  nuisances  to  be  abated,"  or  classed  with 
gangs  of  "  licensed  robbers,"  "  tliieves,"  and  "  murderers."  But  it  was 
not  only  the  wretched  ribaldry  of  the  "  Helper  Book  "  that  was  the  causa 
of  excitement ;  the  designs  there  declared  of  war  upon  the  South,  and 
recommended  by  an  aiTay  of  Black  Itepubiiean  names,  were  the  occasion 
of  the  most  serious  alarm.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Sherman,  the  "  Helper 
Book  "  candidate  for  the  speakership  of  the  House,  was  finally  witlidrawn, 
and  one  of  his  party,  not  a  subscriber  to  the  book,  elected.  But  the  fact 
remained  that  more  than  three-foniihs  of  the  entire  Northern  delegation 
had  adhered  to  Mr,  Sherman  for  nearly  two  months  in  a  factious  and 
fanatical  spirit.  Such  an  exhibition  of  obstinate  rancour  could  not  fail  to 
produce  a  deep  impression  on  the  South ;  and  the  early  dissolution  of  the 
Union  had  now  come  to  be'  a  subject  freely  canvassed  in  Congress  and  iu 
,  the  country. 

"We  have  thus,  in  a  rapid  summary  of  political  events  from  1857  to 
1860 — the  Kansas  controversy,  the  John  Brown  raid,  and  the  "  Helper 
Book"  iinirogllo — enabled  the  reader  to  discover  and  combine  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  indications  of  the  coming  catastrophe  of  Disunion.  In 
the  historical  succession  of  events  wo  shall  see  that  occurrence  rapidly  and 
steadily  advancing,  until  at  last  the  sharp  and  distinct  i^ue  of  a  sectional 
despotism  was  forced  upon  the  South,  and  war  precipitated  upon  the 
country. 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  South  had  cooperated  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  tlie -North  in  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1856,  upon  the 
principles  of  the  platform  adopted  by  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
assembled  in  Cincinnati,  in  June  of  that  year.  They  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  continue  t3iis  cooperation  iu  the  election  of  1860,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Cincinnati  platform  ;  but  demanded,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  this,  that  the  question  of  the  construeUon  of  this  platform  should  be 
satisfactorily  settled.  To  this  end,  the  Democratic  party,  in  several  of  the 
Southern  States,  defined  the  conditions  upon  which  their  delegates  should 
hold  scats  in  the  National  Convention,  appointed  to  meet  at  Charleston, 
on  the  23d  of  April,  1860,  The  Democracy  in  Alabama  moved  first  and . 
adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  the  purport  of  which  was  ai^erwards 
embodied  in  the  instructions  administered  by  some  of  the  other  Cotton 
States  to  their  delegations  to  the  National  Convention. 

The  most  important  of  these  resolutions  were  as  follows : 

"Hesohed,  That  the  Ooastitntioii  of  the  United  States  is  a  compact  between  sovereign 
and  oo-equal  States,  united  upon  the  basis  of  perfect  equality  of  rightc  and  prlvOeges, 
"  EisobieA,  fuTthtr,  TLat  the  Territories  of  the  XJaited  States  are  common  property,  in 
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which  the  States  have  eqnal  righta,  and  to  which  the  citizens  of  any  State  may  right- 
fiilly  emigrate,  with  their  slaves  or  other  property,  recognized  as  such  in  any  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  or  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

'^  Jtesohed,  farther,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  no  power  to  ahohsh 
slavery  in  tlie  Territories,  or  to  prohibit  its  introduction  into  any  of  them. 

"  Jteiolved,  further,  That  the  Territorial  Legislatures,  created  by  the  legislation  of 
Congress,  haye  no  power  to  ahohsh  slavery,  or  to  prohibit  the  introductioa  of  the  same, 
or  tij  impair  by  unfriendly  legislation  the  security  and  full  enjoyment  of  the  same  within 
the  Territories;  and  such  constitutional  power  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  people  of 
the  Territories  in  any  capacity,  before,  in  the  exercise  of  a  lawful  authority,  they  form  a 
OoQStitation,  preparatory  to  admissioa  as  a  State  into  the  Union  ;  and  their  action  in  the 
esercise  of  such  lawful  authority  certainly  cannot  operate  or  take  effect  before  their 
actual  admission  aa  a  State  into  the  Union." 

When  the  Convention  met  at  Charleston  two  sets  of  resolutions  were 


I. 

"  Se^olved,  That  the  platform  at  Cincinnati  be  reaffirmed  with  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

"  Mmohed,  TImt  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States  hold  these  cardinal  principles  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories ;  First,  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  Territories.  Second,  that  the  Territorial  Legislature  has  no  power  to 
abolish  slavery  in  any  Territory,  nor  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves  thei'ein,  nor 
any  power  to  exclude  slavery  therefrom,  nor  any  power  to  destroy  and  impair  the  right 
of  property  in  slaves  by  any  legislation  whatever. 


n. 

"  Eeaohed,  Tliat  the  'platform  adopted  hy  the  Democratic  party  at  Cincinnati  he 
afB.rmed,  with  tlie  following  explanatory  resolijtions : 

"  Mrst.  That  the  government  of  &  Territory,  organized  hy  an  act  of  Congress,  in 
provisional  and  temporary ;  and,  during  its  existence,  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  an  equal  right  to  settle  with  their  property  in  the  Territoi-y,  witliout  their  rights, 
either  of  person  or  property,  being  destroyed  or  impaired  by  Congressional  or  Territorial 
legislation. 

"  Second.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  all  its  departments,  to 
protect,  when  necessary,  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  in  the  Territories  and 
wherever  else  its  constitutional  authority  extends. 

"  Third,  That  when  the  settlers  in  a  Territory,  having  an  adequate  population,  form 
a  State  Constitution,  the  right  of  sovereignty  commences,  and  being  consummated  by 
admission  into  the  Union,  they  stand  on  an  equal  footing  wil^h  the  people  of  other  States ; 
and  the  State  thus  organized,  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union,  whether  ita 
Constitution  prohibits  or  recognizes  the  institution  of  slavery." 

The  Convention  refused  to  accept  either  of*  the  foregoing  resolutions, 
and  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  165  to  13S,  the  following  as  ita  platform  on  the 
slavery  question : 
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"  1.  Seadked,  That  we,  the  Democracy  of  the  Union,  In  Convention  assembled,  hereby 
declare  our  affirmance  of  the  reBolutions  unanimously  adopted  and  declared  as  a  platibrm 
of  principles  by  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Oincinnati,  in  the  year  1856,  helieving 
that  Democratic  principles  are  nnchangeable  in  their  nature,  when  applied  to  the  same 
aulyect-matters ;  and  we  recommend  as  the  on!y  further  resolutions  the  following ; 

^"Inasmuch  qs  differences  of  opinion  esist  in  tJie  Demowatic  party  ss  to  the  nature 
and  estent  of  the  powers  of  a  Territorial  Legislature,  and  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Siates,  over  the  institution  of  slaveiy 
within  the  Territories : 

"  2.  Sesohed,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  questions  of  constitutional  law." 

This  platfomi  being  unsatisfactory  to  tlie  Southern  delegates,  a  body 
of  them  seceded,  and  called  a  new  Convention  at  Baltimore,  on  the  18tli 
of  June.  Tbe  Cotton  States  all  ■withdrew  from  the  Charleston  Convention ; 
but  tlie  Border  States  remained  in  it,  with  the  hope  of  effecting  some  ulti- 
mate settlement  of  the  difKct\lty.  But  tbe  reassembling  of  the  Convention 
at  Baltimore  resulted  in  a  final  and  embittered  separation  of  the  opposing 
delegations,  Tbe  majority  at  Charleston  exhibited  amore  uncompromising 
spirit  than  ever ;  and  Virginia,  and  all  the  Border  Slave  States,  with  tbe 
exception  of  Missouri,  withdrew  from  tbe  Convention,  and  united  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Cotton  States,  then  assembled  in  Baltimore,  in  tbe 
nomination  of  candidates  representing  the  views  of  the  South.  Their  nomi- 
nees were  John  C.  Bregliiniidgo  of  Kentucky  for  President,  and  Joseph 
Lane  of  Oregon  for  Vice-President. 

The  old  Convention,  or  what  remained  of  it,  nominated  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  of  Blinois  for  President,  and  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick  of  Alabama 
for  Vice-President.  The  latter  declining,  Hersehel  Y.  Johnson  of  Georgia 
was  substituted  on  the  ticket. 

A  Convention  of  what  was  called  the  "  Constitutional  Union  "  party 
met  in  Baltimore  on  the  9th  of  May,  1860,  and  nominated  for  President 
and  Vice-President  John  Bell  of  Tennessee  and  Edward  Everett  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Their  platform  consisted  of  a  vague  and  undefined  enumeration 
of  their  political  principles,  as,  "  The  Constitution  of  tbe  Country,  tbe 
Union  of  the  States,  and  Enforcement  of  the  Laws." 

The'lNational  Convention  of  the  Black  Eepublican  party  was  held  at 
Chicago  in  tbe  month  of  June.  It  adopted  a  platform  declaring  freedom 
to  be  tbe  "  normal  condition  "  of  tlie  Temtories  ;  and  protesting  especial 
attachment  to  tbe  Union  of  the  States.  The  Presidential  ticket  nomi- 
nated by  tbe  Convention  was,  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Blinois  for  President, 
and  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine  for  Vice-President. 

Tbe  gi'eat  majority  of  the  Southern  Democracy  supported  the  Breckin- 
ridge ticket ;  it  was  the  leading  ticket  in  all  the  Slave  States  except 
Missouii ;  but  in  tbef  North  only  a  small  and  feeble  minority  of  tbe  Demo- 
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cratic  party  gave  it  their  support.  In  several  States,  the  friends  of 
Dmtglas,  of  Breckinridge,  and  of  Bell  coalesced,  to  a  certain  extent,  -with 
a  Tiew  to  the  defeat  of  Lincoln,  hut  without  success,  except  in  New  Jersey, 
where  they  partially  succeeded. 

The  result  of  the  contest  was,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  received  the  entire 
electoral  vote  of  every  free  State,  except  New  Jersey,  and  was,  of  course, 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  entire  popular  vote  for  Lincoln  was  1,858,200  ;  that  for  Douglas, 
giving  him  his  share  of  the  fusion  vote,  1,276,T80  ;  that  for  Breckinridge, 
giving  him  his  share  of  the  fusion  vote,  812,500  ;  and  that  for  Bell,  includ- 
ing his  proportion  of  the  fusion  vote,  735,504.  The  whole  vote  against 
Lincoln  was  tlnia  2,824,874,  showing  a  clear  aggregate  majority  against 
him  of  nearly  a  million  of  votes. 

The  analysis  of  the  vote  which  elected  Mr.  Lincoln  showed  plainly 
enough  that  it  was  a  sectional  triumph ;  and  it  was  in  view  of  that  ■ 
ominous  fact,  rather  than  in  any  Iras  important  resentment,  or  with  any 
especial  reference  to  the  declaration  of  principles  in  the  Chicago  platform, 
that  tlie  Sonth  proposed  to  repudiate  for  herself  the  result  of  the  election, 
and  to  go  out  of  a  Union  now  plainly  converted  into  a  means  of  deliberate 
sectional  oppression. 

There  has  been  much  loose  and  plausible  protest  against  this  course  of 
the  South,  in  which  it  has  been  said  that  it  was  essentially  revolutionary 
and  refractory  ;  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  elected  according  to  the  forma 
of  the  Constitution  by  a  majority  of  the  electoral  college,  and  that  the 
South  was  .bound  by  honour  and  in  precedent  to  submit  to  the  r^ult  of  an' 
election  legitimately  and  constitutionally  accomplished.  This  view  was 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Seward,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  "  "Was 
the  election  illegal  ? "  he  asked.  "  No  ;  it  is  unimpeachable.  J^  the  can- 
didate pereonally  offensive  ?  No ;  he  is  a  man  of  unblemished  virtue  and 
amiable  manners.  Is  an  election  of  President  an  unfreguent  or  extraordi- 
nary transaction?  No;  we  never  had  a  Chief  Magistrate  otherwise 
designated  than  by  such  election,  and  that  form  of  choice  is  renewed 
every  four  years.  Does  any  one  even  propose  to  change  the  mode  of 
appointing  the  Chief  Magistrate  ?  No  ;  election  _J)y  nnivei^  suffrage,  as 
modified  by  the  Constitution,  is  the  one  crowning  franchise  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.    To  save  it  they  would  defy  the  world." 

But  it  was  surprising  to  find  a  man  of  Mr.  Seward's  pretension  to 
statesmanship  using  such  a  loose  and  6upei"ficial  argument  to  sustain  an 
election,  the  ,seQ^c^l„gigjuficance  of  which,  kept  out.^,£iBw,  was  really 
thgJnmfBiani^fio.int,  and,  of  itself,  terminated  the  constitutional  existence 
of  the  Union. 

True,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  choice  of  the  majority  of  the  electoral 
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college.  But  his  election  was  almost  purely  geographical.  The  South  had 
sustained  a  defeat,  not  at  the  hands  of  a  party,  but  at  tiiose  of  the  H'orthem 
power.  Every  Northern  State  but  New  Jei'sey  had  voted  for  Mi-.  Lincoln  ; 
every  Southern  State  had  voted  against  him.  lie  was  not  known  as  a 
statesman,  whose  name  might  therefore  be  one  of  national  Bignificance  ;  he 
was  known  only  as  a  partisan,  and  the  election  of  such  a  man  in  Buoii  a 
character  was  plainly  to  declare  war  against  the  other  side. 

In  the  face  of  this  sectional  triumph  there  was  plainly  no  protection  for 
the  South  in  the  future.  There  was  none  in  power ;  for  the  superiour 
political  strength  of  the  North  was  now  beyond  dispute.  There  was  none 
in  public  opinion ;  for  that,  all  the  political  history  of  America  showed, 
was  the  slave  of  the  majority.  There  was  none  in  the  courts ;  for  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  had  been  denounced  in  the  Chicago  platform  as  a 
dangerous  heresy,  and  the  doctrine  upon  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been 
elected  had  been  actually  declared  illegal  by  the  supreme  judicial  authority 
■of  the  country. 

In  Congress  the  Northern  States  had  183  votes ;  the  South,  if  unani- 
mous, 120.  If  then  the  North  was  prepared  to  act  in  a  mass  its  power 
was  irresistible ;  and  the  election  of  Mr,  Lincoln  plainly  showed  that  it 
"was  prepared  so  to  act  and  to  carry  out  a  sectional  design.  The  anti- 
slavery  power  in  the  North  was  now  compact  and  invincible,  A  party 
opposed  to  slavery  had  organized  in  1840,  with  aboiit  seven  tlionsand 
voters ;  in  1860,  it  had  polled  nearly  two  milhon  votes,  and  had  succeeded 
ill  electing  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  conservative  party  in 
the  Nortli  had  been  thoroughly  corrupted.  They  were  beaten  in  every 
Northern  State  in  1860,  with  a  single  exception,  by  tJie  avowed  enemies 
of  the  South,  who,  but  a  few  years  ago,  had  been  powerless  in  their  midst. 
The  leaders  of  the  Northern  Democratic  party  had,  in  1856  and  ia  1860, 
openly  taljen  the  position  that  freedom  would  be  more  certainly  secured 
in.  the  Territories  by  the  rule  of  non-intervention  than  by  any  otiier  policy 
or  expedient.  This  interpretation  of  their  policy  alone  saved  the  Demo- 
cratic party  from  entire  annihilation.  The  ovei-whelming  pressure  of  tho 
anti-slavery  sentiment  had  prevented  their  acceding  to  the  Southern  plat- 
form in  the  Presidential  canvass.  Nothing  in  the  present  or  in  the  future 
could  be  looked  for  from  the  so-called  conservatives  of  the  North ;  and  the 
South  prepared  to  go  oat  of  a  Union  which  no  longer  afforded  any 
guaranty  for  her  rights  or  any  permanent  sense  of  security,  and  which 
had  brought  her  under  the  domination  of  a  section,  the  designs  of  which, 
carried  into  legislation,  would  destroy  her  institutions,  and  even  involve 
the  lives  of  her  people. 

Such  was  the  true  and  overwhelming  significance  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
election  to  the  people  of  the  South.  Tbey  saw  in  it  the  era  of  a  sectional 
domination,  which  they  proposed  to  encounter,  not  by  revolution,  properly 
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80  called,  not  by  an  attempt  to  recover  by  arms  their  constitutional  rights 
in  the  Union,  but  simply  to  escape  by  withdrawal  from  the  confederation, 
and  the  resumption  of  their  original  character  of  independent  States. 

Bat  again  it  was  urged  by  the  apologists  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election 
that  such  escape  of  the  South  from  its  results  was  unfair,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  dxtring  most  of  the  preceding  period  of  the  Union,  the  South  had 
held  in  its  hands  the  administration  at  Washington,  and  had  but  little 
reason  now  to  complain  that  it  had  passed  to  those  of  the  rival  Beetion. 

This  view  was  not  withoat  plausibility,  and  yet  as  fallacious  as  that 
which  appealed  to  the  prescriptive  rule  of  majorities  in  America,  The 
South  had  held  political  power  at  "Washington  for  a  long  time ;  but  that 
power  threatened  nothing  in  the  North,  sought  nothing  from  it,  desired 
to  disturb  nothing  in  it.  It  had  uo  aggressive  intent :  it  stood  constantly 
on  the  defensive.  It  had  no  sectional  history :  it  was  associated  with  a 
general  prosperity  of  the  country.  "  Do  not  forget,"  said  Senator  Ham- 
mond of  South  Carolina,  when  Mr.  Seward  boasted  in  the  United  States 
Senate  that  the  North  was  about  to  take  control  at  Washington, — "  it  can 
never  be  forgotten — it  is  written  on  the  brightest  page  of  hiunan  history — 
that  we,  the  slaveholders  of  the  South,  took  our  country  in  her  infancy, 
and,  after  ruling  her  for  sixty  out  of  seventy  years  of  her  existence,  we 
shall  surrender  her  to  you  without  a  stain  upon  her  honour,  boundless  in 
prosperity,  incalculable  in  her  strength,  the  wonder  and  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  Time  will  show  what  you  will  make  of  her ;  but  no  time  can 
ever  diminish  our  glory  or  your  responsibility." 

When  the  South  held  power,  it  was  only  to  the  North  a  certain 
absence  from  office,  a  certain  exclusion  from  patronage.  But  when  the 
North  was  to  obtain  it,  acting  not  as  a  party,  but  a  people  united  on  a 
geographical  idea,  it  was  something  more  than  a  negative  evil  or  disap- 
pointment to  the  South ;  it  was  the  enthronement  at  Washington  of  a  , 
sectional  despotism  that  threatened  the  institutions,  the  property,  and  the  . 
lives  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States.  Power  in  the  hands  of  the 
South  affected  the  patron^e  of  a  political  party  in  the  North.  Power  in 
tlie  hands  of  the  North  affected  the  safety  and  happiness  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  South. — It  was  sijnply  determined  by  the  South  to  withdraw 
from  a  game  where  the  stakes  were  so  imec[ual,  and  where  her  loss  would 
have  been  ruin. 
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The  telegraph  had  no  sooner  announced  the  election  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln President  of  the  United  States  than  the  State  of  Sonth  Caroliiia  pre- 
pai'cd  for  a  deliberate  withdrawal  from  the  Union.    Considering  the  argu- 
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inent  as  fully  exhanBted,  she  determined  to  rcaimie  the  exercise  of  lier 
rights  as  a  sovereign  State  ;  and  for  tliis  purpose  her  Legislature  called  a 
Convention.  It  assembled  in  Columbia  on  the  17th  of  December,  1860. 
Its  sessions  were  held  in  a  church,  over  which  floated  a  flag  beai-ing,  the 
device  of  a  palmetto  tree,  with  an  open  Bible  at  its  trunk,  with  thei  inscrip- 
tion ;  "  God  is  our  rafuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trou- 
ble, therefore  will  we  not  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed  and  though 
the  mountains  be  carried  into  Hie  sea ;  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us — ^the 
God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge." 

On  the  18th  the  Convention  adjourned  to  Charleston,  and  on  the  20th 
of  December  passed  the  memorable  ordinance  of  Secession,  concluding 
that  ■"  the  Union  now  subsisting  between  South  Carolina  and  other  States, 
under  the  name  of  '  The  United  States  of  America '  is  hereby  dissolved." 
The  ordinance. was  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote.  A  ceremony  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  signing  in  public  of  the  roll  of  parchment  on  wj^ieh  the 
ordinance  was  engrossed.  The  public  procession  entered  St.  Andrew's 
Hall  in  order :  the  President  and  members  of  the  Convention  coming  first, 
followed  by  the  President  and  members  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker 
and  House  of  Representatives.  Their  entry  was  greeted  by  loud  and  pro- 
longed cheers  from  the  spectators  ;  the  proceedings  were  commenced  with 
prayer ;  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State  tlien  announced  that  the  ordi- 
nance had  been  engrossed  by  order  of  the  Convention,  and  the  parchment 
roll  was  signed  by  the  members  who  were  called  successively  to  the  table. 
I^hsn  all  had  signed,  the  parchment  was  raised  in  the  sight  of  the  assem- 
blage, and  when  the  Presideflt  announced  the  State  of  South  Carolina  an 
Independent  Commonwealth,  the  whole  audience  rose  to  their  feet,  and 
with  enthusiastic  cheers  testified  their  sense  of  the  thrilling  proclamation. 

A  few  days  after  this  event  a  memorable  event  occurred  in  Charleston 
harbour.  On  the  26t!i  of  December  Major  Anderson,  ^ho  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Federal  forces  there,  evacuated  Port  Moultrie,  spiking  the 
guns  and  burning  the  gan  carriages,  and  occupied  Fort  Sumter  with  a 
view  of  strengthening  his  position.  Tliis  movement  was  effected  as  a  sur- 
prise under  cover  of  night.  ■  The  place  in  which  Major  Anderson  had  now 
taken  refuge  was  pronounced  by  military  critics  to  be  well-nigb  impreg- 
nable. Fort  Sumter  was  a  small  woi^t ;  but  as  strong  as  could  well  be 
conceived.  It  was  a  modem  truncated  pentagonal  fort,  rising  abruptly 
out  of  the  water  at  tlie  mouth  of  Charleston  harbour,  three  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  city.  The  foundation  was  an  artificial  one,  made  of  chips 
of  granite  firmly  imbedded  in  the  mud  and  sand,  and  so  well  constructed 
that  it  had  cost  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  consumed  ten  years  of  labour. 
When  Major  Anderson  occupied  the  fortification,  it  was  so  nearly  com- 
pleted as  to  admit  the  inti'oduction  of  its  armament.  Hie  walls  were  of 
solid  brick  and  concrete  masoniy,  sixty  feet  high,  and  from  eight  to  twelve 
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feet  in  thickness,  and  pierced  for  three  tiera  of  gnns  on  the  northern,  east-" 
ern,  and  westej-n  sid^.  These  guns  eommauded  the  harbour,  thus  giving 
the  Federal  gamson  the  power  to  arrest  the  sliipping  bonnd  to  and  from 
the  port,  and  to  assume  an  attitude  of  hostility  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
of  that  part  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

In  tiie  mean  time  the  event  of  Sontli  Carolina's  formal  withdrawal  from 
the  Union  was  treated  by  the  North  generally  with  derision.  Nortliem 
newspapers  scoffed  at  her ;  Northern  pictorials  abounded  with  caricatures 
of  Palmetto  cbivaliy ;  secession  cockades,  it  was  said,  would  soon  pass  out 
of  fashion,  and,  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  United  States  regiment  in 
diarleston  harbour,  would  be  found  as  scarce  as  cherries  in  the  snow. 
But  what  was  most  remarkable  in  the  treatment  of  the  event  by  the 
Northern  newspapers  and  politicians  was,  that  they  all  united  in  affecting 
the  most  entire  and  ready  -willingness  that  South  Carolina,  and  as  many 
Slave  States  as  chose  to  accompany  her  should  go  out  of  the  Union  when- 
ever they  pleased.  This  affectation,  which  was  half  insolence  and  half 
hypocrisy,  was  heard  everywhere  in  the  North,  As  long,  indeed,  as  the 
North  apprehended  no  eei-ious  consequences,  and  from  its  very  vanity 
refused  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the  South  had  any  means  or  resources 
for  making  a  serious  resistance  to  the  Federal  autliority,  it  ecfeily  afforded 
to  ridicule  the  movement  of  South  Carolina ;  to  compare  her  to  a  "  spoilt 
child,"  wandering  from  the  fold  of  a  "paternal  government;"  and  to 
declare  that  there  was  really  no  design  to  coerce  her  or  her  sister  States, 
but  rather  pleasure  at  the  separation,  "  Let  the  prodigal  go,"  explaimed* 
one  of  the  political  preachers  of  the  North,  A  God-speed  was  added  by 
Mt.  Greeley,  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  And  yet  a  few  months  later, 
and  these  men  and  their  followers  were  in  agonies  of  anxiety  and  parox- 
ysms of  fury  to  reclaim  what  they  then  called  the  "  rebel "  States,  declar- 
ing that  their  cities  should  be  laid  in  ashes,  and  their  soil  sown  with  blood ; 
while  the  benevolent  Tribune  drew  from  its  imagination  and  hopes  a  pic- 
ture, not  of  the  returned  prodigal,  but  of  punished  "  rebels  "  returning 
home  to  find  their  wivra  and  children  cowering  in  rags,  and  Famine  sit- 
ting at  the  fireside.* 

•  (From  the  New  York  TrOmve  of  Hoy.  !6,  and  Tec.  IJ,  1860.) 
"We  hold  with  Jefferson  to  the  inalienable  right  of  eommunitieB  to  alter  or  abolish  forms  of 
gorenunent  tbAt  have  become  oppressive  or  it^urious,  anc!  if  the  Cotton  States  shall  become  satis- 
fied that  they  can  do  better  out  of  the  Union  than  in  it,  we  iii^t  on  letting  them  go  in  peace.  The 
riglit  to  secede  may  be  n  revotutionary  one,  but  it  exists  neverthelesa,  and  we  do  not  see  how  one 
party  can  have  a  right  to  do  what  auolher  party  has  a  right  to  pveyent  Whenever  a  conrfderabia 
flection  of  our  Union  shall  deliberately  reaolve  lo  go  oat,  we  shall  resist  aU  coenave  measures  de- 
Eigaed  to  keep  it  io.    We  hope  never  to  live  in  a  Republic  whereof  one  section  is  pmned  to  the 

rcadue  by  bayonets If  ever  seven  or  eight  Slates  send  agents  to  Washington  to  say, 

'  We  want  to  go  out  of  the  Union,'  ne  shall  feel  constrained  by  our  devotion  to  human  liberty,  to 
eay,  'Let  them  go!'    And  wt  do  not  see  how  we  could  lake  the  other  side,  without  coming  in 
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Eat  liad  the  Northern  people  really  been  candid  and  just  in  their  pro- 
fessed willingaess  to  let  the  South  go,  they  might  have  found,  alike  in  the 
political  precedents  of  the  country  and  in  the  sound  reason  of  its  states- 
men, ample  grounds  for  snch  a  disposition.  The  doctrine  of  State  seees- 
Bion  was  no  new  fhing  in  the  North.  The  right  of  it  had  been  reserved 
by  the  State  of  New  Tort,  on  her  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
J!he  exercise  of  such  right  had  been  threatened  on  four  separate  occasioiiB 
by  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  She  had  threatened  to  secede  from  the 
Union,  with  reference  to  the  adjustment  of  the  State  debts ;  again,  on 
account  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase ;  thirdly,  because  of  the  war  of 
1812-'14,  when,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  said,  "  four  of  the  Eastern  States  were ' 
only  attached  to  the  Union  lilie  so  many  inanimate  bodies  to  living  men  ; " 
and  fourthly,  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  when  her  Legislature  actually 
resolved  in  advance  that  this  event  would  be  good  cause  tor  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  With  reference  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  the  bill  to 
admit  into  the  Union  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  under  the  name  of  Louis- 
iana, Mr.  Quincy,  of  Massachusetts,  had  placed  on  record  in  Congress  a 
definition  of  the  remedy  of  secession ;  for,  at  the  instance  of  members,  he 
had  put  iu  writing,  and  plai^  on  the  desk  of  the  House  of  Eepresentar 
tlves,  the  following  proposition :  "  If  this  bill  passes,  it  is  my  deliberate 
opinion  that  it  is  virtually  a  dissolution  of  this  Union ;  that  it  will  free  the 
States  from  their  moral  obligations,  and,  as  it  will  be  the  right  of  all,  so 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  some,  definitely  to  prepare  for  a  separation — arnica 
bly,  if  they  can  ;  violently,  if  they  must." 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  here  any  discuesion  or  recrimination  on 
the  subject  of  State  secession.  For  the  South  cHaimed  a  double  justification 
of  her  withdrawal  from  the  Union ;  and  in  putting  it  on  tlie  altematiye  of 
that  right  of'  self-government  proclaimed  in  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  existing  in  all  republican  systems,  she  could  claim  its 
recognition  from  the  highest  sources,  both  of  official  and  populai-  authority 
in  the  North. 

Indeed,  the  President-elect,  Mr.  Lincoln,  had,  at  another  period  of  his 
public  life,  made  this  remarkable  declaration  :  "  Any  people,  anywhere, 
being  inclined  and  having  the  power,  have  the  right  to  rise  up  and  shake 

direct  conflict  witii  tbose  rigliis  of  jnaa  ivhioli  we  hold  paramount  to  all  political  ajrangomenta,  liow- 
ever  oourenieut  and  advaulageouj;." 

(From  Uie  sume,  of  Ha;  1,  leci.) 
"But,  nererthelesg,  we  mean,  to  conqaer  thran  [the  Confederate  States],  not  merely  to  (fe/caf, 
but  to  coagner,  to  subjtigate  thetn.  But  when  the  rebellious  traitora  are  overwhelmed  in  the  field^ 
and  scattered  like  leaves  before  an  angry  wind,  U  mvM  not  he  io  rftwnt  to  peaceful  and  eonlented 
IiOTOet !  They  must  find  poverty  at  thar  firesides,  and  see  privaiion  m  the  anxioia  et/B$  of  motheri, 
and  the  rags  of  children.  The  whole  coast  of  the  South,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Rio  Grande,  nittsi 
ie  a  solitude. 
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off  tho  existing  Government,  and  form  a  new  one  that  suits  them  better. 
Nor  is  this  right  confined  to  cases  where  the  people  of  an  existing  Govern- 
ment may  choose  to  exercise  it.  Any  portion  of  such  people  that  can. 
may  revolationize,  putting  down  a  minority  intermingled  with  or  near 
abont  them,  who  may  oppose  them."  ' 

On  the  eve  of  hostilities  the  New  York  TrUune  declared ;  "  Whenever 
portion  of  this  Union,  large  enonghto  form  an  independent,  self-sustain- 
ing nation,  shall  see  fit  to  say  authentically  to  the  residue,  '  We  want  to 
get  away  from  yon,'  we  shall  say — and  we  trust  self-respect,  if  not  regard 
for  the  principle  of  self-government,  will  constrain  the  residue  of  the  Amer 
lean  people  to  say — Go  ! " 

At  a  later  period,  Mr.  Seward,  then  President  Lincoln's  Secretary  of 
State,  used  the  following  language  to  Mr,  Adams,  the  United  States  Min- 
ister at  London :  "  For  these  reasons  he  [Mr.  Lincoln]  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  reject  a  cardinal  dogma  of  theirs  [the  Secessionists],  namely,  that 
the  Federal  Government  could  not  reduce  the  seceding  States  to  obedience 
by  conquest,  even  although  he  were  disposed  to  question  that  proposition. 
Eut  in  fact  the  Pri^ident  willingly  accepts  it  as  true.  Only  an  imperial 
or  despotic  goverument  could  subjugate  thftronghly  disaffected  and  insur- 
rectionary members  of  the  State.  This  Federal  Eepublican  system  of  ours 
is,  of  all  forma  of  government,  the  very  one  most  unfitted  for  such  a 
labour." 

It  was  in  the  face  of  this  plain  and  abundant  record  that  the  Noi-th,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  prepared  to  make  upon  the  seceded  Southern  States 
a  war  the  most  terrible  in  modern  annals,  and  the  most  monstrous  of 
Christian  times.  But  we  must  return  here  to  the  course  of  events  imme- 
diately following  the  secession  of  South  Carolina. 

There  could  be  no  doiibt  of  the  disposition  of  all  the  Cotton  States  to 
accompany  South  Carolina  in  her  withdi^awal  from  the  Union,  and  to 
make  common  cause  with  her.  But  there  was  some  hesitation  as  to  the 
time  and  mode  of  action ;  and  in  Georgia  especially  there  was  a  strong 
party  in  favonr  of  holding  a  conference  of  all  the  Southern  States  before 
taking  the  decisive  and  in'evocable  step.  The  influence  of  Alexander.H. 
Stephens  was  not  only  given  to  this  party  in  Georgia,  but  betrayed  a 
design,  to  keep  the  State  in  the  Union.  He  had  made  a  speech  of  great 
ingenuity,  to  show  that  the  cause  of  the  Union  was  not  yet  hopeless,  that 
all  honourable  means  should  be  used  to  save  it — that,  notwithstanding  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  Northern  States  might  yield  to  a  determined 
admonition  from  the  South,  But  to  this  art  of  the  demagogue  there  were 
plain  and  forcible  replies.  Mr.  Howell  Cobb  urged  that  delay  was  dan- 
gerous, and  that  the  Legislature  ought  to  pass  an  act  of  secession  to  be 
ratified  by  the  people  ;  Mr.  Toombs  insisted  that  all  hope  of  justice  from 
the  North  was  gone,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  separation,  and,,  if 
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■,  war  to  maintain  the  ligLts  of  tbe  South ;  and  ■while  the  diseus- 
sion  was  going  on,  the  Mayor  of  Savannah  had  ah-eady  pledged  fifty  thou- 
sand Georgians  to  rally  to  the  aid  of  South  Carolina,  if  needed. 

It  was  impossible  for  any  dieets  of  authority  or  arts  of  the  demagogue 
to  restrain  the  popular  sentiment  in  the  Cotton  States  that  clamoured  to 
follow  the  example  of  South  Carolina.  On  the  Tth  day  of  January,  1861, 
the  State  of  Florida  seceded  from  the  TTnion,  Mississippi  followed  on  the 
9th  day  of  the  same  month  ;  Alabama  on  the  11th ;  Georgia  on  the  20th ; 
Louisiana  on  the  S6t!i ;  and  Texas  on  the  1st  of  February,  Thus,  in  l^a 
than  three  months  after  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  all 
the  Cotton  States  had  seceded  from  the  Union. 

They  had  done  more  than  this.  They  had  secured  all  the  forts,  arse- 
nals, and  government  places  lying  within  their  territory,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  harbour,  and  Fort  Pickens  near  Pensa- 
cola.  At  this  latter  place  was  to  occur  a  history  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  Sumter. 

Here  was  a  fine  bay  ;  a  splendid  navy  yard ;  and  the  principal  depot 
of  the  Gulf  fleet.  In  the  beginning  of  1861,  a  small  military  force  was 
stationed  there  in  charge  of  the  forts.  These  forts  were.  Fort  McEae,  on 
the  main  land,  with  a  lagoon  behind  it,  and  guarding  one  side  of  the  har- 
bour ;  Fdrt  Baraneas,  directly  facing  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and 
Fort  Pickens  on  the  other,  or  east  side  of  the  harbour  entrance.  This  lat- 
ter was  on  the  extremity  of  the  long,  low,  sandy  Santa  Kosa  Island,  which 
stretched  away  to  the  eastward,  and  formed  an  excellent  breakwater  to  the 
bay.  Tie  navy  yard  was  about  a  mile  inside  the  bay,  beyond  Fort  Baran- 
eas, and  was  thus  in  an  admirably  safe  position. 

The  seizure  of  these  places  was  earnestly  and  instantly  advised  by  Sen- 
ator Yulee,  of  Florida,  in  private  letters  written  from  his  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Fort  Baraneas  and  McEae,  with  the  navy  yard,  were  at 
once  surrendered  by  the  naval  commandant;  but  Lieut.  Slemmers,  not 
approving  such  a  course,  secretly  crossed  over  to  Fort  Pickens,  as  Major 
Anderson  did  from  Moultrie  to  Sumter,  and  there  stationed  liimself,  while 
the  ingenuity  and  enteiprise  of  the  government  at  "Washington  were  to  be 
taxed  for  his  reinforcement. 

The  scene  of  secession  was  now  to  be  transferred  to  "Washington, 
On  the  21st  of  January,  1861,  an  impressive  and  memorable  event 
occurred  in  the  Senatq  of  the  United  States.  On  that  day,  resignations 
■of  certain  distinguished  Senators  wei'e  announced,  in  conseciuence  of  the 
secession  of  then'  States.  Even  the  Kepnblican  Senators  treated  the 
occasion  with  respect ;  the  chamber  was  pervaded  by  an  air  of  solemnity ; 
and  the  galleries  were  crowded  by  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators,  the  intel- 
ligent of  whom  recognized  in  the  scene  transpiring  before  their  eyes  the 
ceremony  of  the  first  serious  disintegration  of  the  authority  at  "Washington. 
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The  Senators  who  withdrew  on  thia  day  were  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis, 
of  Mississippi,  Messrs.  Eitzpatrick  and  Clay,  of  Alaljama,  and  Messrs 
Tiilee  and  Mallory,  of  Florida.  Most  of  them  made  temperate  and 
courteous  speeches  in  aiiDOimeing  the  fact  and  occasion  of  their  resig- 
nation. Mr.  Davis,  although  at  the  time  much  prostrated  by  ill  health, 
made  a  speech  of  remarkable  force  and  dignity ;  and  turning  to  different 
mombers,  declai'ed  that  he  was  the  type  of  the  general  feelings  of  his 
constituents  toward  theirs ;  that  he  felt  no  hostility  to  them ;  that  he 
went  thence  unencnmbered  by  the  remembrance  of  any  injury  received ; 
but  he  said,  if  the  North  had  resolved  on  hostile  relations  towards  the 
seceded  States,  then  "  we  will  invoke  the  God  of  our  fathers,  who  deliv- 
ered them  from  the  power  of  the  lion,  to  protect  ns  from  the  ravages  of 
the  beai' ;  and  thus,  putting  our  trast  in  God  and  in  our  own  firm  hearts 
and  sti-ong  arms,  we  will  vindicate  the  right  as  best  we  may." 

Mr.  C.  C.  Clay  of  Alabama  was  more  violent.  In  severing  his  con- 
nection with  the  Senate,  he  took  occasion  to  make  out  a  very  full  bill  of 
indictment  against  the  Kepubliean  party,  and  to  recount  the  grievances 
that  impelled  the  South  to  separate  herself  from  the  Union.  A  portion 
of  his  speech  is  interesting  here  as  the  historical  statement  on  the  side  of 
the  South  of  the  causes  and  necessity  of  Disunion,  made  by  one  of  her 
leading  statesmen,  and  reflecting  much  both  of  the  intelligence  and 
passion  of  his  countiymen.     He  said  : 

"  It  is  now  nearly  forty-two  years  since  Alabama  was  admitted  into  tie  Union.  She 
entered  it,  as  she  goes  ont  of  it,  while  tli©  Confederacy  was  in  convulsions,  caused  l)y  the 
hostility  of  the  North  to  the  domestic  slavery  of  Uie  South.  'Hot  a  decade,  nor  scarce  a 
lustrum,  has  elapsed,  since  her  hirth,  that  has  not  l>een  strongly  majkedby  proofs  (Sf"the 
'growth  and  power  of  that  anti-slavery  spirit  of  the  Northern  people  which  seeks  the 
overthrow  of  that  domestic  institution  of  the  South  which  is  not  only  the  cliief  source 
of  her  prosperity,  hnt  the  very  hasis  of  her  social  order  and  state  poli^j^  It  is  to-day  the 
master-spirit  of  the  Northern  States,  and  had,  hefore  the  secession  of  Alabama,  of  Missis- 
sippi, of  Florida,  or  of  Sonth  Carolina,  severed  most  of  the  bonds  of  the  Union.  I)j 
denied  us  Ohrlstian  eommiinion,,  because  it  could  not  endure  what  it  styles  the  moral 
leprosy  of  slaveholding ;  it  refused  us  permission  to  sojoura,  or  even  to  pass  through  the 
Nortli,  with  our  property ;  it  claimed  freedom  for  the  slave  if  brought  by  his  master  into 
a  Northern  State ;  it  violated  the  Oonstitatioo  and  ti'eaties  and  laws  of  Congress,  because 
designed  to  protect  that  property ;  it  refused  us  any  share  of  lands  acquired  mainly  by 
our  diplomacy  and  blood  and  troMure ;  it  refused  our  property  any  shelter  or  security 
beneath  the  ilag  of  a  conraion  government ;  it  robbed  us  of  our  property,  and  refused  to 
restore  it ;  it  refused  to  deliver  criminals  against  our  laws,  who  fled  to  the  Korth  with 
our  property  or  our  blood  upon  their  hands ;  it  threatened  ns,  by  solemn  legislative  acts, 
with  ignominious  punishment  if  we  pursued  our  property  into  a  Northern  State  ;  it  mur- 
dered Southern  men  when  seeking  the  recovery  of  their  property  on  Northern  soil ;  it 
invaded  the  borders  of  Southern  States,  poisoned  their  wells,  burnt  their  dwellings,  and 
murdered  their  people ;  it  denounced  us  by  deliberate  resolves  of  popular  meetings,  of 
party  conventions,  and  of  religious  and  even  legislative  assemblies,  as  habitual  violators 
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cf  the  laws  of  God  and  the  rights  of  humanity ;  it  cserted  all  tlie  moral  and  physical 
ogeocies  that  human  ingenuity,  can  devise  or  diaholical  malice  can  employ  to  heap  odium 
and  infamy  apon  us,  and  to  make  us  a  hy-word  of  hissing  and  of  acorn  throaghoat  the 
civilized  world.  Yet  we  tore  all  this  for  many  years,  and  might  have  borae  it  for  many 
more,  under  the  oft-repeated  assurance  of  our  Northern  friends,  and  the  too  fondly 
cherished  hope  that  these  wrongs  and  injuwas  were  committed  by  a  minority  party,  and 
had  not  the  sanction  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  who  would,  in  time,  rebuke  our 
enemies,  and  redresa  our  grievances. 

"  Bat  the  fallacy  of  these  promises  and  foUy  of  our  hopes  have  been  too  clearly  and 
conclusively  proved  in  late  elections,  especially  the  last  two  Presidential  eleclions,  to 
permit  us  to  indulge  longer  in  such  pleasing  delusions.  The  platform  of  the  Republican 
party  of  1836  and  1860  we  regard  aa  a  libel  upon  the  character  and  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  lives  and  property  of  the  Southern  people.  "So  bitterer  or  more  offensive 
calumny  could  be  uttered  against  them  than  is  expressed  ia  denouncing  their  system  of 
slavery  and  polygamy  aa  "  twin  relics  of  barbarism."  It  not  only  roproachea  na  as  un- 
christian and  heathenish,  but  imputes  a  ain  and  a  crime  deserving  universal  scorn  and 
nniversal  enmity,  ITo  sentiment  ia  more  insulting  or  more  hostile  to  our  domestic  tran- 
quillity, to  our  social  order,  and  our  social  existence,  than  is  contained  in  the  declaration 
that  our  negroes  are  entitled  to  liberty  and  equality  with  the  white  man.  It  is  in  apirit, 
if  not  effect,  as  strong  an  incitement  and  invocation  to  servile  insurrection,  to  murder, 
arson,  and  other  Crimea,  as  any  to  he  found  in  abolition  literature.  , 

"  And  to  aggravate  the  insult  which  ia  offered  us  in  demanding  equality  with  ua  iory 
our  alaves,  the  same  platform  denies  ua  equality  with  Northern  white  men  or  free 
negroes,  and  brands  ns  aa  an  inferiour  race,  by  pledging  the  Eepublican  pai'ty  to  resiat 
our  entrance  into  the  Territories  with  our  slaves,  or  the  extension  of  slavery,  which — as 
its  founders  and  leaders  truly  assert— must  and  will  effect  its  exterininationj  To  crown 
the  climax  of  insult  to  our  feelings  and  menace  of  our  rights,  this  party  nominated  to  the 
Presidency  a  man  who  not  only  endoraea  the  platform,  but  promises,  in  his  zealous  sup- 
port of  ita  prinoiplea,  to  disregard  the  judgments  of  your  courts,  the  obligations  of  your 
Constitution,  and  the  requirements  of  hia  official  oath,  by  approving  any  bill  prohibiting 
slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

"Jl.  large  majority  of  the  Northern  people  have  declared  at  the  ballot-bos  their  ap- 
proval of  the  platform  and  the  candidates  of  that  party  in  the  late  Preaidentiai  election. 
Thus,  by  the  solemn  verdict  of  the  people  of  the  North,  the  slaveholding  communities 
of  the  South  are  '  outlawed,  branded  with  ignominy,  consigned  to  execration,  and  ulti- 
mate destruction.' " 

"Sir,  are  we  looked  upon  as  more  or  less  than  men?  Is  it  expected  that  we  will  or  can  ex- 
ercise that  god-like  virtue  which  'beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things; 
endureth  all  things ; '  which  teaches  us  to  love  our  memiet,  and  bles$  them  that  curse  vs  t 
Are  we  devoid  of  the  eenaibilities,  the  sentiments,  the  passions,  the  reason,  and  the  instincts 
of  mankind  ?  Have  we  no  pride  of  honour,  no  sense  of  shame,  no  reverence  of  our  ancea- 
tora,  no  care  of  our  posterity,  no  love  of  home,  or  family,  or  frienda  ?  Must  we  confess 
our  baseness,  discredit  the  fame  of  our  sires,  dishonour  ourselves,  degrade  our  posterity, 
abandon  our  homes,  and  flee  from  our  country,  all  for  the  sake  of  the  Union  t  Must  we 
agree  to  live  under  the  ban  of  our  own  Government?  Must  we  acquiesce  in  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  President,  choaen  by  confederate,  but  unfriendly.  States,  whose  political  faitli 
constrains  hipi,  for  his  oonBoienee  and  country's  sake,  to  deny  us  our  constitutional  rightjj^ 
because  elected  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Constitution?  fljust  we  consent  to  live 
under  a  Government  which  we  believe  will  henceforth  be  controlled  and  administered 
by  those  who  not  only  deny  us  Justice  and  equality,  and  brand  us  as  inferiours,  but 
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whose  avowed  piiaciplea  and  policy  must  destroy  our  domestio  tranquillity,  imperil  the 
lives  of  our  wives  and  children,  degrade  and  dwarf,  and  ultimately  destroy,  our  State? 
Must  we  live,  by  choice  or  compulaion,  under  the  rule  of  those  who  present  us  the  dire 
alternative  of  ao '  irrepressible  conflict' with  the  ITortliern  people,  in  defence  of  our  altars, 
and  our  fireside,  or  the  manumission  of  our  slaves,  and  the  admission  of  them  to  social 
and  political  equality  ?  No,  sir,  al^J  The  freemeii  of  Alabama  Lave  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  tliey  will  not ;  and  have  proved  their  sincerity  hy  seceding  from  the  Uniou, 
and  hazarding  all  the  dangers  and  difBcuIties  of  a  separate  and  independent  station  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth," 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  had  resigned  from  theSenate  of  the  United  States 
to  encounter  a  responsibility  and  accept  a  trust  the  greatest  of  modern 
times.  Public  opinion  in  all  the  seceded  States  had  long  designated  him 
as  the  leader  of  their  new  destinies.  A  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
tlien  six  seceded  States  assembled  in  Congress  at  Montgomeryj  Alabama, 
on  the  4th  of  February,  1861,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  provisional 
government.  This  body  adopted  a  Constitution  for  the  Confederate  States 
on  the  8th  of  February.  On  the  9th  of  February,  Congress  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  a  President  and  "Vice-President,  and  unanimously  agreed 
upon  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Kisaissippi,  for  President,  and  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  of  Georgia,  for  Yice-Presidenfc. 

The  framera  of  the  new  government  at  Montgomery  studiously  ad- 
hered, in  the  main  features  of  their  plan,  to  the  Washington  model ;  but 
the  Constitution  adopted  by  them  differed  in  some  particulars  from 
that  of  the  United  States.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  at  every  point 
of  difference  it  made  an  undoubted  improvement,  or  corrected  some  ac- 
knowledged evil  of  former  times.  The  Confederate  Constitution  absolutely 
prohibited  the  over-sea  slave-trade ;  that  of  the  United  States  did  not. 
It  permitted  cabinet  ministers  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  Congress. 
It  prohibited  bounties  or  duties  to  foster  any  branch  of  industry.  After 
a  specified  time  the  post-office  was  req^nired  to  cover  its  own  expenses. 
!No  extra  compensation  was  to  be  paid  to  any  contractor.  The  President 
was  to  hold  office  for  six  years,  and  was  not  to  be  reSligible.  The  subor- 
dinate government  officera  were  not  to  be  removed  by  the  President 
without  a  report  to  the  Senate  giving  his  reasons.  The  right  of  property 
in  slaves  and  that  of  taking  them  into  any  Territory  were  expressly 
stated ;  but  in  this,  it  was  claimed  that  no  new  principle  was  adopted  or 
laid  down,  which  did  not  already  exist  in  the  Constitution  of  the  old 
Union. 

The  choice  of  President  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be  quite  as  fit  and 
admirable  as  the  other  work  of  the  Convention.  But  of  this,  tlie  most 
serious  doubts  were  hereafter  to  arise.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  President  of 
the  Confederate  States,  was  a  name  that  was  associated  with  much  that 
was  briUiant  and  honourable  in  the  history  of  the  old  government.     Ho 
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had  served  that  government  in  the  field  and  in  coiincil.  He  had  received 
a  military  education  at  West  Point ;  had  served  in  the  Mexican  War,  at 
the  head  of  a  regiment  of  volunteer  riflemen,  winning  distinction  at 
Monterey  and  Bueoa  Tista ;  and  had-  been  called  to  the  cabinet  of 
President  Pierce,  as  Secretary  of  War ;  in  the  administration  of  which 
office  he  increased  the  strength  of  the  United  States  army,  proposed  to 
abolish  the  permanent  staff-organization  for  one  of  details  on  staff-duty, 
and  sent  to  the  Crimea  a  commission  to  report  npon  the  state  of  the 
science  of  war,  and  the  condition  of  European  armies.  He  re-entered 
political  life  as  a  Senator  in  Congress,  In  that  highest  school  of  debate 
in  America,  he  was  distinguislied  for  a  style  of.  polished  and  graceful 
oratory ;  and  speaking  in  moderate  rhetorical  figures,  and  in  subdued 
tones,  he  was  never,  the  flaming  fanatic  or  popular  exhorter,  but  just  the 
speaker  to  addi-ess  with  agreeable  effect  a  small  a^embly  of  intelligent 
and  cultivated  persons, 

Mr,  Davis  was  a  man  whose  dignity,  whose  political  scholarship, 
whose  classical  and  lofly  expressions,  whose  literai-y  style — unexcelled, 
perhaps,  in  the  power  of  statement  by  any  eotemporary  model, — whoso 
pure  morals,  well-poised  manners  and  distinguished  air,  were  Bkely  to 
adorn  the  high  station  to  which  he  had  been  raised,  and  calculated  to 
qualify  him,  in  many  striking  respects,  as  the  representative  of  the  proud 
and  chivalrous  people  of  the  South.  But  these  accomplishments  con- 
cealed from  the  hasty  and  superficial  view  defects  of  character  which  were 
most  serious,  indeed  almost  vital  in  their  consequences,  and  which  wero 
rapidly  to  be  developed  in  the  course  of  his  administration  of  the  new 
government.  His  dignity  was  the  mask  of  a  peculiar  obstinacy,  which, 
stimulated  by  an  intellectual  conceit,  spumed  the  counsels  of  equal  minds, 
and  rejected  the  advice  of  the  intelligent,  while  it  was  curiously  not  incon- 
sistent with  a  complete  subserviency  to  the  smallest  and  most  unworthy 
of  favourites.  His  scholas-ship  smelt  of  the  closet.  He  had  no  pj'actical 
judgment ;  his  intercourae  with  men  was  too  distant  and  constrained  for 
studies  of  human  nature ;  and  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  particular  men 
was  grotesque  and  absiird.  ,  The  especial  qualifications  of  a  great  leader 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  Mr.  Davis  was  placed  would  have  been 
strong  and  active  common-sense,  quick  apprehension,  knowledge  of  men, 
and  a  disposition  to  consult  the  aggregate  wisdom  of  the  people,  and  to 
gather  the  store  of  judgment  from  every  possible  source  of  practical 
advice  within  its  reach.  Mr,  Davis  bad  none  of  these  plain  qualities. 
He  had,  instead  of  tliese,  certain  elegant  and  brilliant  accomplishments, 
whicli  dazzled  the  multitude,  confused  the  world  in  its  judgment  of  his 
merits,  s:nd  gave  him  a  singular  reputation,  in  which  admirers  and  censoi-a 
were  strangely  mingled  :  one  party,  looking  at  a  distance,  extravagant  in 
its  praise,  the  other,  having  a  nearer  view,  unlimited  in  its  condemnation. 
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But  we  must  reserve  a  fuller  estimate  of  President  Dayis'  eliaraeter  for 
other  periods  in  our  naxratire.  While  the  formidable  events  we  have 
just  been  relating — that  of  the  secession  of  seven  Southern  States,  and 
their  erection  of  a  new  government — weie  taking  place,  there  were  on 
foot  measures  of  pacilication,  to  which  attention  must  be  given  as  well  as 
to  measures  of  hostility.  These  measures  looking  towards  peace  involve 
the  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  the  action  of  States 
outside  of  Congress ;  and  certain  strange  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Executive,  which  were  undoabtedly  influential  in  determining 
the  question  of  peace  or  war. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  session  of  the  United  States  Congress,  a  hope 
of  pacification  had  been  generally  indulged  by  the  country,  and  was 
largely  shared  by  some  of  the  Southern  memhei-a.  Even  after  the  seces- 
sion of  South  Carolina,  Southern  members,  who  made  violent  Disunion 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  yet  entertained  in  their  private  conver- 
sation a  prospect  of  adjustment,  and  confidentially  advised  their  constitu- 
ents not  to  sell  their  city  lots  in  "Washington,  or  dispose  of  their  propei-ty 
interests  in  the  ISTorthern  States.  But  as  the  session  progressed  it  became 
evident  that  no  concessions  were  to  be  expected  from  Congress  ;  that  the 
temper  of  the  Republican  party  was  unyielding  and  insolent ;  that  it  was 
not  impressed  with  any  serious  danger,  and  even  in  the  event  of  a  cnsis, 
was  confident  of  subduing  the  South  with  such  expedition  and  decision 
as  to  malic  an  i^ue  of  arms  rather  to  be  desired  than  otherwise.  Indeed, 
the  uUimatum  of  the  Eepublican  party  was  distinctly  enough  announced 
in  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Clarke  of  N"ew  Hampshire,  which  passed 
both  houses  of  Congress.  These  resolutions  declared  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  were  already  ample  enough  for  any  emergencies ;  th^t  it 
was  to  be  obeyed  rather  than  amended ;  and  that  an  extrication  from 
present  dangers  was  to  be  looked  for  in  strenuous  efforts  to  preserve  the 
peace,  protect  the  public  property,  and  enforce  the  laws,  rather  than  in 
new  guaranties  for  peeuHar  interests,  compromises  for  particular  difBculties, 
or  conce^ions  to  unreasonable  demands.  Under  this  surface  of  smooth 
words,  the  proposition  was  plain  that  the  demands  of  the  South  were 
unreasonable,  and  not  to  be  allowed,  and  were  to  be  resisted  to  the 
extremities  of  coercion  and  war. 

Committees  in  both  houses  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  Union,  Neitlier  committee  was  able  to  agree  upon  any  mode  of 
settlement  of  the  pending  issue  between  the  North  and  the  South.  The 
Republican  membere  in  both  committees  rejected  propositions  acknowl- 
edging, the  i-ight  of  propei-ty  in  slaves,  or  recommending  the  division  of 
the  Territories  between  the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  States  by 
a  geographical  line. 

On   the   18th  of  December,  1860,  Mr.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky  had 
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introduced  in  the  Senate  a  series  of  resolutions  -wbicli  contained  a  plan 
of  compromise,  which  it  was  long  hoped  wotild  be  effected,  and  ■which  for 
months  continued  a  topic  of  discussion  in  Congress.  The  features  of  this 
plan  may  be  biiefly  indicated.  It  sought  to  incorporate  iuto  the  Consti- 
tution the  following  propositions : 

1.  That  south  of  a  certain  geographical  parallel  of  latitude,  Congress, 
or  a  Territorial  Legislature,  shall  have  no  power  to  abolish,  modify,  or  in 
any  way  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  Territoiies. 

2.  That  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia ; 

3.  Or  in  tho  forts,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  or  wherever  else  the  Federal 
Government  has  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

4.  That  in  case  of  the  failure  to  arrest  any  alleged  "  fugitive  from 
Bcrviee,"  from  violence  to  the  officer  of  the  law,  or  intimidation  of  his 
authority,  the  community  where  such  failure  took  place  shall  be  compelled 
to  pay  the  value  of  such  alleged  fugitive  to  the  owner  thereof,  and  may 
be  prosecuted  for  that  purpose  and  to  that  effect. 

The  fate  of  this  measure  w^  significant  enough  of  the  views  and  tem- 
per of  the  Kepublican  party,  if  any  additional  evidence  of  these  had  been 
needed.  In  the  Senate  it  was  Toted  against  by  every  Republican  senator ; 
and  again,  every  Kepublican  in  that  body  voted  to  substitute  for  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden's propositions  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Clarke,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made. 

In  the  House,  certain  propositions  moved  by  Mr,  Etheridge,  which 
were  even  less  favourable  to  the  South  than  Mr.  Cnttenden's,  were  not 
even  entertained,  on  a  vote  of  yeas  and  nays ;  and  a  resolution  giving  a 
pledge  to  sustain  the  President  in  the  use  of  force  against  seceding  States 
was  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 

It  is  remarkable  that  of  all  the  compromises  proposed  in  this  Congress 
for  preserving  tlie  peace  of  the  country,  none  came  from  T^orthern  men  ; 
they  came  from  the  Sonth,  and  were  defeated  by  the  North  1  The  "  Crit- 
tenden Compromise  "  (for  a  geographical  limit  within  which  to  tolerate,  not 
establish  slavery  in  the  Territories)  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  principal  fea- 
ture of  these  pacific  negotiations  ;  it  was  considered  fully  capable  to  recon- 
struct the  Union  ;  it  had  even  the  adhesion  or  countenance  of  such  influ- 
ential leaders  of  Secession  as  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  and  Jefl'erson  Davis,  the 
future  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy ;  it  constituted  under  the 
circumstances  the  only  possible  existing  hope  of  saving  the  Union,  But, 
unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  the  North  deliberately  do 
feated  it. 

While  the  door  of  Congress  was  thus  closed  to  peace,  there  was  outside 
of  it  a  remarkable  effort  at  conciliation,  which  testified  to  the  popular 
anxiety  on  the  subject,     Tlie  action  of  the  States  was  invoked.     Commis- 
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s  from  twenty  States,  composing  a  "  Peace  Conference,"  held  at  the 
t  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  met  in  "Washington  on  the  4th  of 
Febmaiy,  and  adjourned  Fehruaiy  27th,  All  the  Border  Slave  States 
were  represented.  Most  of  the  delegates  from  these  States  were  billing  to 
accept  the  few  and  feeble  guaranties  of  the  Crittenden  proposition.  The 
ultim.ite  result  was  the  recommendation  of  a  project  to  Congress  which,  in 
detail,  was  leas  favourable  to  the  South  than  that  contained  in  Mr.  Critten- 
den's resolutions,  but  generally  identical  with  it  in  respect  of  running  a 
geographical  line  between  the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  territo- 
ries, and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  One  cnrioua 
additional  feature  was  that  no  territory  should  in  the  future  be  acquired 
by  the  United  States,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Senators  from  the 
Southern  States  and  those  from  the  Northern  States.  But  it  is  useless  to 
go  into  the  details  of  the  report  of  the  Peace  Commissioners ;  for  it  never 
received  any  steady  or  respectful  consideration  in  either  house  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  Senate  it  was  summarily  voted  down  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
eight  to  seven ;  and  the  House,  on  a  call  of  yeas  and  nays,  actually  refused 
to  receive  it. 

There  was  an  evident  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  Border 
Slave  States  to  avoid  a  decisive  step.  To  this  hesitation  the  North  gave 
a  significance  which  it  did  not  really  possess.  It  is  true  that  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina  decided  against  calling  a  State  Convention  ;  but  this 
action  implied  simply  that  they  were  awaiting  the  results  of  the  peace 
propositions  to  which  they  had  committed  themselves.  The  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  had  distinguished  herself  by  a  conspicuous  effort  to  save  the 
Union— for  it  was  on  the  unanimous  invitation  of  her  Legislature  that  the 
Peace  Conference  had  been  assembled — had  called  a  State  Convention  in 
the  month  of  January.  It  was  elected  on  the  4th  of  February  ;  and  the 
Northern  party  found  singular  gratification  in  the  circumstance  that  a 
majority  of  Union  men  was  returned  to  an  assembly  so  criticaL 

There  is  no  doubt  the  Convention  of  Virginia  was  sincerely  anxious  by 
every  means  in  its  power  to  restore  the  Union.  But  the  party  in  fiivour 
of  secession  was  steadily  strengthening  in  view  of  the  obstinate  front 
presented  by  the  Black  Kepublican  party  in  Congress.  Delegates 
who  had  been  returned  as  Union  men,  were  afterwards  instructed  to 
vote  otherwise.  Petersburg,  Culpepper,  Cumberland,  Prince  Edward, 
Botetourt,  "Wythe,  and  many  other  towns  and  connties,  held  meetings  and 
urged  prompt  secession.  Ilie  action  of  the  Federal  authorities  was  daily 
"becoming  more  irritating  and  alarming.  A  gan-ieon  was  thrown  into  Fort 
"Washington  on  the  Potomac  ;  and  it  was  observed  that  guns  were  being 
mounted  on  the  parapet  of  Fortress  Monroe,  and  turned  inland  upon  the 
very  bosom  of  Virginia. 

However  Virginia  might  have  lingered,  in  the  hope  that  the  breach 
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that  had  taken  place  in  the  Union  might  be  repaired  hy  new  constitu- 
tional gnaranties,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  in  view  of  her  record  in  the 
past,  that  whenever  the  issue  of  war  was  made,  whenever  the  coercion  of 
the  seceded  States  should  be  attempted,  she  would  then  be  on  the  side  of  . 
Southern  Independence,  prompt  to  risk  all  consequences.  The  Federal 
government  could  not  have  been  blind  to  this ;  for  the  precedents  of  tlie 
State  were  well  known.  Tlie  Eesolutions  of  '98  and  '99,  originated  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  constituted  the  text-book  of  State-Rights,  and  vindicated 
and  maintained  the  right  and  duty  of  States  suffering  grievances  from  un- 
just and  unconstitutional  Federal  legislation,  to  judge  of  the  wrong  as 
well  as  of  "  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress."  At  eveiy  period  of  con- 
troversy between  Federal  and  State  authority,  the  voice  of  Virginia  was 
the  first  to  be  heard  in  behalf  of  State  Eights.  In  1832-'33,  the  Governor 
of  Virginia,  John  Bloyd,  the  elder,  had  dechired  that  Federal  troops  should 
not  pass  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  to  coerce  South  Carolina  into  obedience 
to  the  tariff  laws,  unless  over  his  dead  body ;  and  a  majority  of  the  Le^sla- 
ture  of  Virginia  had  then  indicated  their  recognition  of  the  right  of  a  State 
to  secede  from  the  Union.  At  every  stage  of  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question  in  Congress  and  in  the  Northern  States,  Virginia  declared  her 
sentiments,  and  entered  upon  her  legislative  records  declarations  that  she 
■*ou!d  resist  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  Northern  majority,  even  to  the 
disruption  of  the  ties  that  bound  her  to  the  Union.  In  1848,  she  had 
r^olved,  in  legislative  council,  that  she  would  not  submit  to  the  passage 
of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  or  any  kindred  measure.  From  the  date  of  the 
organization  of  the  Anti-Slavery  party,  her  people,  of  all  parties,  had 
declared  that  the  election  of  an  abolitionist  to  the  Presidency  would  be  a 
virtual  declaration  of  war  against  the  South.  The  Legislature  that  assem- 
bled a  few  weeks  afier  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  declared,  in  effect,  with  only 
four  dissenting  voices,  that  the  interests  of  Virginia  were  thoroughly  iden- 
tified with  those  of  the  other  Southern  States,  and  that  any  intimation 
from  any  source,  that  her  people  were  looking  to  any  combination  in  the 
last  resort  other  than  union  with  them,  was  unpatriotic  and  treasonable. — 
In  view  of  a  record  so  plain  and  explicit,  it  was  madness  to  suppose  that 
tlie  Convention  of  1861  entertained  any  desire  to  cling  to  the  Union  other 
ttian  by  constitutional  guaranties,  or  that  Virginia  would  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  separate  from  that  Union  whenever  it  should  actually  under- 
take to  subjugate  her  sister  States  of  the  South. 

We  have  seen  that  there  was  but  little  prospect  of  peace  in  the  pix)- 
ceedings  of  Congress,  or  in  the  action  of  the  people,  outside  of  Congress, 
thi-ough  the  forms  of  State  authority.  The  conduct  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive afforded  no  better  prospect ;  indeed,  instead  of  being  negative  in  its 
results,  it  did  much  to  vex  the  country  and  to  provoke  hostility. 

The  policy  of  Mr.  Buchanan  was  unfortunately  weak  and  hesitating— 
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an  attempt  at  ambidexterity,  in  ■whicli  he  equally  failed  to  conciliate  the 
Secessionists  and  pacify  their  designs,  or  to  make  any  resolute  eifort  to 
save  the  Union.  He  had,  in  Ms  message  to  Congress,  denounced  secession 
as  revolutionary ;  and  although  he  was  clear  in  the  constitutional  proposi- 
tion that  there  was  no  right  of  "  coercion  "  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  yet  he  did  hut  little,  and  that  irresolutely,  to  put  that  Gov- 
ernment in  a  state  of  defence,  in  the  event  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
seceded  States.  This  timid  old  man — a  cautious,  secretive  politician,  who 
never  felt  the  warmth  of  an  emotion,  and  had  been  hred  in  tlie  harsh 
school  of  political  selfishness — attempted  to  stand  between  two  parties ; 
and  the  result  was  emharraesment,  double-dealing,  weak  and  despicable 
quei'ulousness,  and,  finally,  tlie  condemnation  and  contempt  of  each  of  the 
pai-tics  between  whom  he  attempted  to  distiibuto  his  favours. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Buchanan  was  over-censured  hy^the  liforth  for  his 
failure  to  reinforce  the  garrisons  of  the  Southern  forte.  When  Gen.  Scott, 
on  the  15th  of  December,  1860,  recommended  that  nine  Federal  fortiflca- 
tiouH  in  the  Soathem  States  should  be  effectively  garrisoned,  there  were 
only  five  companies  of  Federal  troops  within  his  reach ;  and  he  could 
only  have  intended  in  proposing  such  an  impracticable  measure  to  make 
a  certain  reputation  rather  as  a  politician  than  as  a  general.  Again,  when, 
six  weeks  later.  Gen.  Scott  renewed  this  recommendation,  the  fact  was 
that  the  whole  force  at  hia  command  consisted  of  six  hundred  recruits, 
obtained  since  the  date  of  his  firet  recommendation,  in  addition  to  the 
five  regular  companies.  The  army  of  the  United  States  was  still  out  of 
reach  on  the  remote  frontiers;  and  Gen.  Scott  must  have  known  that  it 
would  he  impossible  to  withdraw  it  during  mid-winter  in  time  for  this 
military  operation. 

Eufc  while  Mr.  Buchanan's  course  in  refusing  to  distribute  a  thousand 
men  among  the  numerous  forts  in  the  Cotton  States,  as  well  as  Fortress 
Monroe,  is,  in  a  nie^ure,  defensible  against  JTorthem  criticism,  for-such 
a  proceeding  would  have  been  an  exhibition  of  wealmess  instead  of 
strength,  and,  at  the  time,  a  dangerous  provocation  to  the  seceded  States, 
yet,  in  this  same  matter,  he  was  about  to  commit  an  act  of  perfidy,  for 
which  there  can  be  neither  excuse  nor  disguise.  He  had  refused  to  re- 
inforce Fort  Moultrie  in  Charleston  Harbour,  for  the  reason  that  it  might 
provoke  and  alarm  the  Secession  party,  and  disturb  the  movements  in 
Congress  and  in  the  country  then  looking  towards  peace.  But,  for  the 
same  reason,  he  gave  the  distinct  and  solemn  pledge  tliat  he  would  permit 
the  military  staPua  quo  in  Charleston  Harbour  to  remain  unless  South 
Carolina  herself  should  attempt  to  disturb  it.  No  language  could  be  more 
expUcit  than  that  in  which  this  pledge  was  conveyed. 

The  official  instructions  made  on  the  11th  of  December  to  Major 
Anderson,  then  in  command  of  Fort  Moultrie,  ran  as  follows ; 
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"  Ton  are  aware  of  the  great  anxiety  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  a 
collision  of  the  troops  with  the  people  of  the  State  shall  be  avoided,  and 
of  his  studied  determination  to  pursue  a  course  with  reference  to  the  mili- 
tary force  and  forts  in  this  harbour,  which  sliall  guard  against  such  a 
collision.  He  haa,  therefore,  carefully  abstained  from  inereaeing  the  force 
at  this  point,  or  taking  any  measiirea  which  might  add  to  the  present 
excited  state  of  the  pubhc  mind,  or  which  would  throw  any  doubt  on  the 
confidence  he  feels  that  South  Carolina  will  not  attempt  by  violence  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  public  works  or  interfere  with  their  occupancy. 
The  sraallness  of  your  force  will  not  permit  yon,  perhaps,  to  occupy  more 
than  one  of  the  three  forts,  but  an  attack  on  or  attempt  to  take  possession 
of  either  one  of  them  will  le  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility,  and  yon  may 
then  put  your  command  into  either  of  them  which  you  may  deem  most 
proper  to  increase  its  power  of  resistance." 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  date  of  tliese  instructions,  the  South  Caro- 
lina delegation  had  called  on  the  President ;  the  distinct  object  of  their 
visit  being  to  consult  with  him  as  to  the  best  means  of  avoiding  a  hostile 
collision  between  their  State  and  the  Federal  Govemment,  At  the  in- 
etance  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  their  communication  was  put  in  writing,  and 
they  presented  Mm  the  following  note  ; 

"  In  compliance  with  our  statement^  to  you  yesterday,  we  now  express  to  yon  our 
strong  conviction  that  neither  the  oonatituted  authorities,  nor  any  hody  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  South  C^'olina,  will  either  attack  or  molest  the  United  States  forts  in  the 
harbour  of  Charleston,  previously  to  the  action  of  the  cqnventioti ;  and  we  hope  and 
believe  not  until  an  offer  haa  been  made  through  an  accredited  representative  to  negoti- 
ate for  an  amicable  arrangement  of  all  matters  between  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment, provided  that  no  reinforcements  be  sent  into  tliese  forts,  and  tJicir  relative  military 
itatme  shall  remain  aa  al  presenV 

Yet  we  have  seen  how  this  military  status  was  disturbed  by  Major 
Anderson's  removal  to  Fort  Sumter,  an  act  which  greatly  strengthened 
his  position,  which  put  him  from  an  untenable  poet  into  what  was  then 
supposed  to  be  an  impregnable  defence,  which  changed  the  staius,  qnite  aa 
much  so  as  an  accession  of  numerical  force,  and  which,  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  could  have  none  other  than  a  hostile  significance.  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  reminded  of  hia  pledge,  and  asked  to  order  Major  Anderson 
back  to  Fort  Moultrie.  He  refused  to  do  so,  Mr.  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  the 
Secretary-  of  War,  in  view  of  the  President's  violation  of  faith,  and  the 
ateinpt  to  make  him  a  party  to  it,  withdrew  from  the  cabinet  in  a  high 
state  of  indignation ;  and  thus  was  accomplished  the  first  act  of  Mr.  Bu-. 
chanan's  perfidy  on  the  eve  of  war. 

The  second  was  soon  to  follow.  After  determining  not  to  order  Ander-. 
son  "back  to   Fort  Moultrie,'  President    Buchanan   determined    to  take 
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another  step — actually  to  send  troops  to  Sumter.  Under  his  iireetion  tie 
War  Department  chartered  a  steamer  called  the  "  Star  of  the  West," 
■which  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  6th  of  January,  1861,  having  on 
board  two  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  besides  stoi-es  and  munitions  of  war. 
A  specious  plea  was  originated  for  this  expedition,  and  it  was  declared 
that  its  purpose  was  to  provision  a  "  starving  garrison,"  When  the  vessel 
appeared  off  Charleston  Harbour,  on  the  9th  of  January,  heading  in  from 
the  sea,  and  taking  the  channel  for  Sumter,  a  battery  at  Point  Cumminga 
on  Morris  Island  opened  upon  her  at  long  range.  Not  daring  to  penetrate 
the  fire,  the  Star  of  the  West  ran  out  to  sea  with  all  speed ;  and  the 
soldiers  on  board  of  her  were  subsequently  disembarked  at  their  former 
quarters  on  Governour's  Island. 

When  the  result  of  this  expedition  was  known,  Mr.  Buchanan  affected 
surprise  and  indignation  at  the  reception  given  the  Federal  reinforce- 
ments, and  declared  that  the  expedition  had  been  ordered  with  the  con- 
currence of  his  Cabinet.  Mr.  Jacob  Thompson  of-  Mississippi,  who  yet 
remained  in  the  Cabinet,  repelled  the  slander,  denounced  the  movement 
as  underhanded,  and  as  a  breach  not  only  of  good  faith  towards  South 
Carolina,  but  as  one  of  personal  confidence  between  the  President  and 
himself,  and  left  the  Cabinet  with  expressions  of  indignation  and  con- 
tempt. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  administration  terminated  with  results  alike  fearful  to 
the  country  and  dishonourable  to  himself.  He  retired  from  ofiice,  after 
having  widened  the  breach  between  North  and  SoufK,  and  given  new 
cause  of  exasperation  in  the  contest;  obtaining  the  execrations  of  both 
parties ;  and  going  down  to  history  with  the  brand  of  perfidy.  When  he 
ceased  to  be  President  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  seven  Southern  States 
were  out  of  the  Union  ;  they  had  erected  a  new  government ;  they  had 
secured  every  Federal  fort  within  their  limits  with  two  exceptions — 
Sumter  and  Pickens ;  they  had  gathered  not  only  munitions  of  war,  but 
had  obtained  great  additions  in  moral  power ;  and  although  they  still 
deplored  a  war  between  the  two  sections  as  "  a  policy  detrimental  to  the 
civilized  world,"  they  had  openly  and  rapidly  prepared  for  it.  Fort 
Moultrie  and  Caetle  Pinekney  had  been  occnpied  by  the  South  Carolina 
traops  ;  Fort  Pulaski,  the  defence  of  the  Savannah,  had  been  taken ;  the 
Arsenal  at  Mount  Vernon,  Alabama,  with  twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
had  been  seized  by  tlie  Alabama  troops ;  Fort  Morgan,  in  Mobile  Bay, 
had  been  taken  ;  Forts  Jackson,  St.  Philip,  and  Pike,  near  New  Orleans, 
had  been  captured  by  the  Louisiana  troops ;  the  Pensacola  Navy- Yard 
and  Forts,  BaiTancas  and  McRae  had  been  taken,  and  the  siege  of  Fort 
Pickens  commenced  ;  the  Baton  Rouge  Arsenal  had  been  surrendered  to 
the  Louisiana  troops ;  the  New  Orleans  Mint  and  Custom-House  had  been 
taten ;  the  Little  Kock  Arsenal  had  been  seized  by  the  Arkansas  troops  ; 
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and  on  the  18th  of  February,  Gen.  Twiggs  had  transEgrred  the  military 
posts  and  public  property  in  Texas  to  the  State  authorities. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  these  captures  and  events  had  been  accom- 
plished without  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  life,  or  the  effusion  of  one  drop  of 
blood.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  view  of  this  circumstance,  that  people  lingered 
ill  the  fancy  that  there  would  be  no  war.  Yet  the  whole  country  was 
agitated  with  passion ;  the  frown  of  war  was  already  visible ;  and  it 
needed  but  some  Cadmus  to  throw  the  stone  that  would  be  the  signal  of 
combat  between  the  armed  men  sprung  from  the  (Iragon's  teeth, 
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A  LABGB  portion  of  the  Northern  people  have  a  custom  of  apotheosis ; 
at  least  so  far  aa  to  designate  certain  of  their  public  men,  to  question 
whose  reputation  is  considered  bold  asBumption,  if  not  sacrilegious  dai'ing. 
But  the  maxim  of  d&  moriMiB  nil  nisi  Ixmutn  does  not  apply  to  history. 
Tlie  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln  belongs  to  history  as  fully  as  that  of 
*ix&  meanest  agent  in  human  affairs ;  and  his  own  declaration,  on  one  occa- 
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eion,  that  he  did  cot  expect  to  "  escape  "  it  is  sure  to  be  verified,  now  or 
liereafter. 

"We  have  already  stated  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  elected  President  of 
tlie  United  States  for  any  commanding  fame,  or  for  any  known  merit  as  a 
statesman.  His  panegyrists,  although  they  could  not  assert  for  him  a 
guiding  intellect  or  profound  scholarship,  claimed  for  him  some  homely 
and  sul3Stantial  virtues.  It  was  said  that  he  was  transparently  honest. 
Bat  his  honesty  was  rather  that  facile  disposition  that  readily  took  impres- 
sions from  whatever  was  urged  on  it.  It  was  said  that  he  was  excessively 
amiable.  But  his  amiability  was  animal.  It  is  small  merit  to  have  a 
Palstaffian  Jmmour  in  one's  blood.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  neither  kind 
nor  cruel,  in  the,  proper  sense  of  these  words,  simply  because  he  was  desti- 
tute of  the  higher  order  of  seasibiiities. 

His  appearance  corresponded  to  liis  rough  life  and  uncultivated  mind. 
His  figure  was  tall  and  gaunt-looking ;  his  shoulders  were  inclined  for- 
ward ;  liis  anna  of  unusual  length ;  and  his  gait  astride,  rapid  and  shuf- 
fling. The  savage  wits  in  the  Southera  newspapers  had  no  otlier  name  for 
him  than  "  the  Illinois  Ape." 

The  new  President  of  the  United  States  was  the  product  of  that  parti- 
zanship  which  often  discovers  its  most  "  available "  candidates  among 
obscure  men,  with  slight  political  records,  and  of  that  infamous  dema- 
gogneism  in  America  that  is  pleased  with  the  low  and  vulgar  antecedents 
of  its  public  men,  and  enjoys  the  imagination  of  similar  elevation  for  each 
one  of  its  own  class  in  society.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  fonnerly  served,  without 
distinction,  in  Congi-ess.  But  among  his  titles  to  American  populai'ity 
were  the  circumstances  that  in  earliei"  life  he  had  rowed  a  flat-boat  down 
the  Mississippi ;  afterwards  been  a  miUer ;  and  at  another  period  had 
earned  his  living  by  splitting  rails  in  a  county  of  Illinois.  When  he  was 
first  named  for  the  Pi-esidency,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  had  presented  to 
the  State  Convention  of  Illinois  two  old  fence-rails,  gaily  decorated  with 
flags  and  ribbons,  and  bearing  the  following  inscription :  "  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  Kail  Candidate  for  President  in  18fi0. — Two  rails  from  a  lot  of 
3,000,  made  in  1830,  by  Thos.  Hanks  and  Abe  Lincoln."  The  incident  is 
not  mentioned  for  amusement :  it  is  a  suggestive  illusti'ation  of  the  vulgar 
and  silly  devices  in  an  American  election. 

Since  the  announcement  of  his  election,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  remained  veiy 
retired  and  studiously  silent  in  his  home  at  Springfield,  Ulihois.  Expecta- 
tions were  raised  by  the  mystery  of  this  silence ;  his  panegyrists  declared 
that  it  was  the  indication  of  a  thoughtful  wisdom  pondering  the  ^ave  con- 
cerns of  the  country,  and  likely  to  announce  at  last  some  novel  and  pro- 
found solution  of  existing  difficulties ;  and  so  credulous  are  all  men  in  a 
time  of  anxiety  and  emban-assment,  and  so  eager  to  catch  at  hopes,  that 
these  fulsome  prophecies  of  the  result  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  meditations  actu- 
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ally  impressed  the  eoimtry,  wliich  awaited  with  impatience  the  opening  of 
the  oracle's  lipa. 

]!j"ever  was  a  disappointment  so  ludicrous.  No  sooner  did  Mr.  Lincoln 
leave  his  home  on  hia  official  jomney  to  Washington,  than  he  became  pro- 
fuse of  speech,  entertaining  the  crowd,  that  at  different  poinla  of  the  rail- 
road watched  liis  progress  to  the  capital,  with  a  peculiar  style  of  sttiinp 
«ratoi-y,  in  which  his  Western  phraseology,  jests,  and  comic  displays 
amused  the  whole  country  in  the  midst  of  a  great  public  anxiety.  He  was 
reported  to  have  been  for  months  nui-sing  a  masterly  wisdom  at  Spring- 
field ;  he  was  approaching  the  capital  on  an  occasion  and  in  circumstances 
the  most  imposing  in  American  history ;  and  yet  he  had  no, better  coun- 
sels to  offer  to  the  distressed  country  than  to  recommend  his  hearers  to 
"  keep  cool,"  and  to  a^uro  them  in  his  peculiar  -rhetoric  and  grammar 
that  "  nobody  was  hurt,"  and  that  there  was  "  nothing  going  wrong," 
The  new  President  brought  with  him  the  buffoonery  and  habits  of  a  dema- 
gogue of  the  back-woods.  He  amused  a  crowd  by  calling  np  to  the 
Bpeakei-'s  stand  a  woman,  who  had  recommended  him  to  grow  whiskers  on 
his  face,  and  kissing  her  in  public  ;  he  measured  heights  with  the  fall  men 
he  encountered  in  his  public  receptions ;  and,  as  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
the  inauguration  at  Washington,  he  insisted  upon  kissing  the  thirty-four 
young  women  who,  in  striped  colours  and  spangled  dresses,  represented  in 
the  procession  the  tbirty-four  States  of  the  Union.  Tliese  incidents  are 
not  improperly  recorded  ;  they  are  not  tnvial  in  connection  with  a  histor- 
ical name,  and  with  reference  to  an  occasion  the  most  important  in  Amer- 
ican annals. 

At  Philadelphia,  where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  required  to  assist  in  raising  a 
United  States  flag  over  Independence  Hall,  he  was  more  eerions  in  his 
speech  than  on  any  former  occasion  in  liis  journey.  Li  his  address  was 
this  language :  "  that  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
gave  Liberty,  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country,  hut,  I  hope,  to  the 
world  for  all  future  time.  It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that,  in  due 
time,  the  weight  would  he  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men."  These 
words  were  supposed  to  be  aimed  at  the  institution  of  negro  davery  in  the 
South.  With  reference  to  them  a  Baltimore  newspaper  said :  "  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, the  President  elect  of  the  United  States,  will  anive  in  this  city,  with 
his  suite,  this  afternoon  by  special  train  from  Harrisburg,  and  will  proceed, 
we  learn,  directly  to  Wasliington.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  no  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  him — or  that,  if  it  be  afforded,  he  will  not  embrace  it — to 
repeat  in  our  midst  the  sentiments  which  he  is  reported  to  have  expressed 
yesterday  in  Philadelphia."  This  newspaper  paragraph  and  some  other 
circumstances  equally  trivial  were  made  the  occasion  of  an  alarm  that  the 
new  President  was  to  be  assassinated  in  Baltimore,  or  on  his  way  to  that 
city.     The  alarm  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Lincoln  himself.     He  was  in 
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bed  at  the  time  in  Han-isbnrg,  He  at  once  determined  to  leave  by  a  spe- 
cial train  direct  to  "Washington.  Not  satisfied  with  thus  avoiding  Balti- 
more, his  alarm  took  the  most  unusual  precautions. ,  The  telegraph  wires 
were  put  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one  who  might  desire  to  use  them.  His 
departure  was  kept  a  profound  secret.  His  person  was  disguised  in  a  veiy 
long  military  eloak ;  a  Scotch  plaid  cap  was  put  on  his  head  ;  and  thua 
curiously  attired,  the  President  of  the  United  States  made  his  advent  to 
Washington.  "  Had  he,"  said  tlie  Baltimore  Sun,  "  entered  Willard's 
Hotel  with  a  '  head-spring '  and  a  '  summei-eanlt '  and  the  clown's  merry 
greeting  to. Gen.  Scott,  'Here  we  are,'  the  country  could  not  have  been 
more  surprised  at  the  exhibition."  * 

Mr.  Lincoln's  nervous  alarm  for  liia  personal  safety  did  not  subside 
with  his  aiTival  in  Washington.  General  Scott,  who  was  in  militaiy 
command  there,  had  already  collected  in  the  capital  more  than  six  hun- 
dred regular  troops,  and  liad  called  out  the  District  mihtia,  to  resist  an 
attempt  which  would  be  made  by  an  armed  force  to  prevent  the  inangutar 
tion  of  President  Lincoln  and  to  seize  the  public  property.  He  insisted 
upon  this  imagination  ;  he  pretended  violent  alarm ;  he  had  evidently 
made  up  his  mind  for  a  military  drama,  and  the  display  of  himself  on  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration.  His  vainty  was  foolish.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  investigated  the  causes  of  alarm, 
heard  the  General  himself,  and  decided  that  his  apprehensions  were  un- 
founded. But  he  would  not  be  quieted.  He  communicated  his  fears  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  such  effect,  that  for  some  time  before  and  after  his  inaugu- 
ration soldi  ere  were  placed  at  his  gate,  and  the  grand  reception-room  of  the 
White  House  was  converted  into  quartera  for  troops  from  Kansas,  who, 
under  the  command  of  the  notoi'ious  Jim  Lane,  had  volunteered  to  guard 
the  chamber  of  the  President. 

Inauguration-day  passed  peacefully  and  quietly,  but  was  attended  by 
an  extraordinary  military  display.  Troops  were  stationed  in  different 
parts  of  the  city ;  sentinels  were  posted  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  houses 
and  other  eminences ;  the  President  moved  to  the  Capitol  in  a  hollow 
square  of  cavalry ;  and  from  the  East  portico  delivered  his  inaugural 
address  with  a  row  of  bayonets  standing  between  him  and  liis  audience. 

The  address  was  such  an  attempt  at  ambidexterity  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  an  embarrassed  and  ill-educated  man.  It  was  a  singular  mix- 
ture.    The  new  President  said  he  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  mainten- 

•  The  silly  or  jocose  story  of  the  mt«ndeii  aasaasinatton  \™s,  that  a  party  of  Seceseioniats  had 
plotted  to  throw  the  train  of  oars  on  ivhich  Mr.  Lincoln  was  expected  to  travel  to  Baltimore,  down  a 
steep  embankment,  and  this  project  failing,  to  murder  him  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore.  But  Mr. 
Lincoln  left  his  wife  and  children  to  take  the  threatened  route  to  Baltimore,  and  to  risk  the  reported 
conspiracy  to  throw  the  cara  from  the  track ;  and  it  turned  out  Chat  thej  acrived  safe  at  their  jouo 
ney's  end,  aiici  without  accident  of  any  sort. 
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ance'  of  the  Union  and  was  opposed  to  Secession ;  but  he  was  equally 
against  the  principle  of  coercion,  provided  tlie  rights  of  the  United  States 
government  were  not  interfered  with.  He  gave  a  quasi  pledge  not  to 
appoint  Federal  ofBcersfor  commonitiee  unanimouely  hostile  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Union ;  he  appeared  to  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the 
South  had  only  to  he  disabused  of  her  impressions  and  apprehensions  of 
Nortliprn  hostility  ;  in  one  breath  he  exclaimed :  "  we  are  not  enemies  but 
friends ; "  in  another  he  made  the  following  significant  declaration : 

"  The  power  oonflded  to  me  vnll  le  used  to  held,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and 
placesielonging  to' the  Government,  and  colleot  the  duties  and  impoets;  but,  beyond  what 
may  be  necessary  for  these  objects,  there  will  be  no  invafiioa,  no  uwng  of  force  agaiuBt  or 
among  the  peojde  anywhere." 

The  address  was  variously  received,  according  to  the  political  opinions 
of  the  country,  and  made  decided  friends  in  no  quarter.  Mr,  Lincoln's 
own  party  was  diaplcaecd  with  it ;  and  the  Eepnbliean  newspapers  de- 
clared that  its  tone  was  deprecatory  and  even  apologetic.  The  IJorthern 
Democrats  had  no  violent  disapproval  to  expre^.  The  Border  Slave 
States,  which  yet  remained  in  the  Union,  were  undetermined  as  to  its  mean- 
ing, but  regarded  it  ivith  suspicion.  In  fact  it  was  with  reference  to  these 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  embarrassed,  if  he  was  not  actnally  at  .this  time 
balancing  between  peace  and  war.  If  coercion  was  attempted  towards  the 
seceded  States,  the  Border  Slave  States  would  go  out  of  the  Union,  and 
the  country  would  be  lost.  If  a  paciiic  policy  was  adopted,  the  Chicago 
platform  would  go  to  pieces,  and  the  Black  Kepublican  party  would  be 
broken  into  fragments. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  for  some  weeks  after  Mr.  Lincoln's 
inauguration  there  was  a  serious  pause  in  his  mind  on  the  question  of 
peace  or  war.  His  new  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Dinner  in  ~^cw  York,  had  confidently  predicted  a  settlement  of  all 
the  troubles  "  within  sixty  days  " — a  phrase,  by  the  way,  that  was  to  be 
frequently  repeated  in  tlie  course  of  four  long  years.  Mr.  Horace  Greeley 
testifies  that  on  visiting  Washington  some  two  weeks  or  more  after  Mr. 
Lincoln's  inauguration,  he  was  "  surprised  to  see  and  hear  on  every  hand 
what  were  to  him  convincing  proofs  that  an  early  collision  with  the  '  Con- 
federates '  was  not  seriously  apprehended  in  the  highest  quarters."  If 
there  was  really  an  interval  of  indecision  in  the  first  days  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
administration,  it  was  rapidly  overcome  by  partisan  influences,  for  his 
apparent  vacillation  was  producing  disaffection  in  the  Black  Kepublican 
party,  and  the  clamour  of  their  disappointment  was  plainly  heard  in 
Washington. 

In  the  seceded  States  the  inaugural  address  had  been  intei-preted  as  a 
menace  of  war.     This  interpretation  was  confirmed  by  other  circumstances 
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than  the  text  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  speech.  In  every  department  of  the  public 
service  there  had  heen  placed  by  the  new  President  violent  abolitionists 
and  men  ■whose  liatred  of  the  South  was  notonons  and  uni'elenting.  The 
I*ennsylvanian,  a  newspaper  published  in  Philadelphia,  said  :  "  Mr.  Lin- 
coln stands  to-day  where  he  stood  on  the  6th  of  November  last,  on  the 
Chicago  Platform.  He  has  not  receded  a  single  hair's  breadth.  He  km 
appointed  a  Cabinei  in  which  there  is  no  sia/oehoMer — a  thing  thai,  has 
never  before  happened  since  the  formation  of  the  Oovemment  •  and  in 
which  there  are  but  two  nominally  Southern  men,  and  both  bitter  Black 
Republicans  of  the  radical  dye.  Let  the  Border  States  ignominiously  sub- 
mit to  the  Abolition  rule  of  this  Lincoln  Administration,  if  they  liice ;  but 
don't  let  the  miserable  submissionisls  pretend  to  he  deceived.  Malre  any 
base  or  cowardly  excuse  but  this." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  just  apprehensions  of  the  Confederate 
Government  at  Montgomery,  it  exhibited  no  violent  or  tumultuons  spirit, 
and  made  the  most  sedulous  efforts  to  resist  the  consequence  of  war. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  and  zeal  of  its  efforts  to  effect  a 
peaceable  secession,  and  to  avoid  a  war  which  it  officially  deplored  as  "  a 
policy  detrimental  to  the  civilized  world." 

As  early  as  February,  prior  even  to  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
the  Confederate  Congress  had  passed  a  resolution  expressive  of  their 
desire  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  be  sent  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  "  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  friendly  relations 
between  that  government  and  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  for 
the  settlement  of  all  questions  of  disagreement  between  the  two  govern- 
ments upon  principles  of  right,  justice,  equity,  and  good  faith," 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  and  in  furtherance  of  Iiis  own  views, 
Mr.  Davis  deputed  an  embassy  of  commissioners  to  Washington,  autlior- 
ized  to  negotiate  for  the  removal  of  the  Federal  ganisons,  from  Foi-ts 
Pickens  and  Sumter,  and  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  all  claims  of 
public  property  arising  out  of  the  separation  of  the  States  from  the  Union, 
Two  of  the  commissioners,  Martin  Crawford  of  Georgia,  and  John  For- 
sythe  of  Alabama,  attended  in  Washington,  arriving  there  on  the  5th  of 
March.  Tlsey  gave  only  an  informal  notice  of  their  arrival,  with  a  view  to 
afford  time  to  the  President,  who  h£id  just  been  inaugurated,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  other  pressing  official  duties  in  the  organization  of  his  adminis- 
tration, before  engaging  his  attention  in  the  object  of  their  mission.  On 
the  12th  of  March,  they  addressed  an  official  communication  to  J&r.  Seward, 
Secretary  of  State,  explaining  the  functions  of  the  emba^y  and  its 
pui-poses, 

Mr.  Seward  declined  to  make  any  official  recognition  of  the  commia- 
sioners,  but  very  readily  consented,  for  purposes  which  the  sequel  demon^ 
strated,  to  hold  verbal  conferences  with  them,  through  the  ffiendly  inter. 
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mediation  of  Judge  Campbell  of  Alabama.  Tlirongt  this  gentleman,  the 
commissi  one  1-3,  who  had  consented  to  waive  all  questions  of  foi-m,  received 
constant  a3surane(s  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  peaceful 
intentions,  of  the  determination  to  evacuate  Fort  Sumtor ;  and  further  that 
no  me^ures,  changing  the  existing  status,  prejudicially  to  the  Confederate 
States,  especially  at  Fort  Pickens,  were  in  contemplation  ;  but  that,  in  the 
event  of  any  change  of  intention  on  the  subject,  notice  would  be  given  to 
the  eoraniiBsioner^ 

It  was  confidentially  explained  to  the  commissioners  that  to  treat  with 
them  at  that  particular  juncture  might  seriously  embarrass  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln  with  popular  opinion  in  the  North ;  and  they  were 
recommended  to  patience  and  urged  to  confidence  by  assurances  which 
keener  diplomatists  than  these  ill-chosen  representatives  of  the  Confed- 
eracy might  have  had  reason  to  doubt. 

But,  at  last,  at  the  opportune  time,  this  game  with  the  commissioners 
was  to  be  terminated.  Dull  and  credulous  as  they  were,  their  attention 
was,  at  last,  attracted  to  the  extraordinary  preparations  for  an  extensive 
military  and  naval  expedition  in  New  York,  and  other  Northern  ports. 
These  preparations,  commenced  in  seercsy,  for  an  expedition  whose  desti- 
nation was  coileealed,  only  became  known  when  nearly  completed,  and 
on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  April  transports  and  vessels  of  war,  with  troops, 
munitions,  and  military  supplies,  sailed  from  Northern  ports  bound  south- 
wards. Alai-med  by  so  extraordinary  a  demonstration,  the  commissioners 
requested  the  delivery  of  an  answer  to  their  ofScial  communication  of  the 
1 2th  March,  and  thereupon  received,  on  the  8th  April,  a  reply  dated  on 
the  15th  of  the  previous  month,  from  which  it  appeared  that  during  the 
whole  interval,  whilst  the  commissioners  were  receiving  assurances  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  hope  of  the  success  of  their  mission,  tl:e  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  already  determined  to  hold  no 
intercourse  with  them  whatever ;  to  refuse  even  to  listen  to  any  proposals 
they  had  to  make,  and  had  profited  by  the  delay  created  by  their  own 
assurances,  in  order  to  prepare  secretly  the  means  for  effective  hostile 
operations. 

Of  this  remarkable  deception,  and  the  disreputable  method  by  whicli 
it  had  been  obtained,  President  Davis  justly  and  severely  remarked,  in  a 
message  to  the  Confederate  Congress :  "  The  crooked  paths  of  diplomacy 
can  scarcely  furnish  an  example  so  wanting  in  courtesy,  in  eandonr,  and 
directness,  as  was  the  course  of  the  United  States  Government  towai-ds  our 
commissioners  in  Washington." 

While  the  Confederate  commi^ioners  were  thus  being  hoodwinked  and 
betrayed,  the  reinforcement  of  Smnter  was  the  subject  of  constant  Cabinet 
consultation  at  Washington,  held  in  profound  secresy  from  the  public,  and 
surrounded  by  an  air  of  mystery  that  gave  occasion  for  the  most  varioua 
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11111101118.  Gen.  Seott  had  advised  the  President  that,  in  his  jnilitary 
jndgmeTit,  it  had  become  impracticable  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  batteries  erected  by  the  Confederates  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour ;  that  an  entrance  from  the  sea  was  impossible. 
But  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  especially  one  member  of  his  Cabinet,  Mr.  Blair, 
were  firm  in  their  refusal  to  evacuate  the  fort.  It  now  became  the  concern 
of  tlie  government  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  military  reinforcements  by 
Bome  artifice  that  would  equally  well  answer  its  purposes.  That  artifice 
was  the  subject  of  secret  and  sedulous  consultation,  that  extended  through 
several  weeks. 

About  the  last  of  March,  Oapt.  Fox,  of  the  Federal  Navy,  w^  sent  to 
Charlraton  by  the  government,  and  stated  that  his  object  was  entirely 
pacific.  He  was,  by  a  strange  credulity,  allowed  to  visit  the  fort  and  to 
communicate  with  Major  Anderson.  His  real  object  was  to  carry  con- 
cealed despatches  to  Major  Anderson,  and  to  collect  information  with 
reference  to  a  plan  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  garrison.  On  his  return 
to  Washington  he  was  called  frecLuently  before  President  Lincoln  and  his 
Cabinet  to  explain  his  plan  for  reinforcing  the  fort,  and  to  answer  the 
objections  presented  by  Gen.  Seott  and  the  military  authoriti^.  The 
project  involved  passing  batteries  with  steamers  or  boata  at  night  at  right 
angles  to  the  Confederate  line  of  fire,  and  thirteen  hundred  yards  distant 
— a  feat  which  Capt.  Fox  argued  was  entirely  practicable,  and  that  many 
safe  examples  of  it  had  been  furnished  by  the  Crimean  "War. 

In  this  conflict  of  counsels  the  Washington  adrainistration  hraitated. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  at  one  time,  altbough  with  bitter  reluctance,  agreed  that  the 
fort  should  be  evacuated,  if  the  responsibility  of  the  act  could  be  thrown 
on  the  preceding  administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  A  leading  article  for 
a  Kew  York  paper  had  been  prepared,  the  proof-sheet  of  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  approved.  In  this,  the  ground  was  taken  that 
the  evacuation  was  an  absolute  military  necessity,  brought  about  by 
ti-eason  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  who,  it  was  insisted,  might  have 
reinforced  and  supplied  the  garrison,  but  not  only  failed  to  do  so,  but 
pui-posely  left  it  in  such  condition  as  to  force  his  successor  in  office  to 
encounter  the  ignominy  of  yielding  it  up  to  the  Southernera.  This  same 
ai'ticle  lauded  Mr.  Lincoln's  pacific  policy,  saying  :■  "  Had  war — not  peace 
— been  his  object, — had  he  desired  to  radse  tkroughovA  the  mighty  North 
a  feelAng  of  indignaiion  which  in  ninety  days  would  have  emamn/pated 
every  slave  on,  the  oonOnent,  and  driven  their  inasters  i/nto  the  sea — if  need 
be,  he  had  only  to  have  said — "  Let  the  garrison  of  Fort  Sumter  do  their 
duty,  and  j>erish  lieneaih  its  waMs;  and  on  the  heads  of  the  traitours  and 
rebels  and  slavery  propagandists  be  the  consequences." 

And  yet  the  horrible  alternative  depicted  here  and  indicated  as  the 
means  of  rousing  the  Noi-th  to  a  war  of  extermination  upon  slavery  and 
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slave-owners,  was  eventually  and  delilierately  adopted  \>j  Mr.  Lincoln. 
The  point  with  the  government  was  to  devise  some  artifice  for  the  relief 
of  Fort  Sumter,  short  of  open  military  reinforcements,  decided  to  be  im- 
practicable, and  which  would  have  tlie  effect  of  inaugurating  the  wai-  by 
a  safe  indirection  and  under  a  plausible  and  convenient  pretence.  The 
device  was  at  last  conceived.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  Apiil,  Presi- 
dent Lincola  sent  for  Oapt.  Fox,  and  said  he  had  decided  to  let  the  expe- 
dition go,  but  he  woiild  send  a  messenger  from  himself  to  the  authorities 
at  Charleston,  declaring  that  the  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  only  to 
provision  the  fort,  peaceably  or  forcibly,  as  they  might  decide  for 
themselves. 

ifeanwhile  die  dalliance  with  the  Ck>nfederate  commissioners — the 
part  of  the  artifice  allotted  to  Secretary  Seward — was  kept  up  to  the  last 
moment.  At  one  time  ilr.  Seward  had  declared  to  Judge  Campbell,  who 
was  acting  as  an  intermediary  between  the  Secretai-y  and  the  commis- 
sioners, that  before  a  letter,  the  draft  of  which  Judge  Campbell  held  in  his 
hand,  could  reach  President  Davis  at  Montgomery,  Fort  Sumter  would 
have  been  evacuated.  Five  days  passed,  and  instead  of  evacuating,  Major 
Anderson  was  busy  in  strengthening  Siimter  1  A  telegram  from  Gen. 
Beauregard  informed  the  commiseionei's  of  this.  Again  Judge  Campbell 
saw  Mr.  Seward,  and  again,  in  the  presence  of  a  third  party,  received  from 
him  assurances  that  the  fort  was  to  be  evacuated,  and  was  authorized  by 
him  to  state  to  the  commissioners,  that  "  the  government  will  not  under-, 
taiie  to  supply  Fort  Sumter,  without  giving  notice  to  Governor  Pickens." 
Tills  was  on  the  1st  of  April,  On  the  7th,  Judge  Campbell  again  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Seward  a  letter,  alluding  to  the  anxiety  and  alarm  excited  by 
the  great  naval  and  military  prepai-ations  of  the  government,  and  asking 
whether  the  peaceful  assurances  he  had  given  were  well  or  ill  founded. 
Mr.  Seward's  reply  was  laconic :  "  Faith  as  to  Sumter  fully  kept :  wait 
and  see  /  "  On  the  very  day  that  Mr.  Seward  uttered  these  words,  the 
van  of  the  Federal  fleet,  \('ith  a  heavy  force  of  soldiers,  had  sailed  lor  the 
Southern  coast  1 


On  the  3d  of  March  President  Davis  had  commissioned  P.  G.  T.  Beau- 
regard, then  Colonel  of  Engineers  in  the  Confederate  sei-vice.  Brigadier- 
general,  with  official  directions  to  proceed  to  Charleston,  and  assume 
command  of  all  the  troops  in  actual  service  in  and  around  that  place.  On 
arriving  there  he  immediately  examined  the  fortifications,  and  undertook 
the  construction  of  additional  works  for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter,  and 
the  defence  of  the  entrances  to  the  harbour. 
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On  three  sides,  formidable  batteries  of  cannon  and  nioi-tars  bore  upon 
the  Fort.  On  the  south,  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  hundred  yards,  was 
Ournmiiig's  Point  on  Horris'  Island,  where  three  batteries  had  been  com- 
pleted, mounting  six  guns  and  six  mortars,  Farthrat  off  of  these,  was  the 
Trapier  battery,  built  very  strongly  with  heavy  beams  and  sand-bags,  and 
containing  tlirce  eight-inch  mortars ;  next  the  "  iron  battery,"  covered 
over  with  railroad  bars,  and  Iiaving  thiclc  iron  plates  to  close  the  em- 
brasures after  the  guns  were  flred.  Nearest  to  Sumter  was  the  "  Point 
battery,"  a  very  large  and  strong  work,  containing  three  ten-inch  mortars, 
two  forty-two  ponnders  and  a  rifled  cannon.  From  these  works,  a  long 
line  of  batteries  stretched  down  the  sea  side  of  iloiTia'  Island,  commanding 
the  ship  channel,  and  threatening  a  terrible  ordeal  to  the  Federal  vessels, 
ehonld  tliey  attempt  to  enter.  Neai'ly  west  of  Sumter,  on  James'  Island, 
was  Fort  Johnson,  where  a  strong  battery  of  mortars  and  cannon  was 
erected.  On  the  northeast  was  Fort  Moultrie,  ready  with  Colunibiads, 
Diihlgren  guns,  mortars,  and  furnaces  for  red-hot  shot.  In  the  cove  near 
the  western  end  of  Sullivan's  Island,  was  anchored  a  floating  battery, 
constructed  of  the  peculiarly  fibrous  palmetto  timber,  sheathed  with  plate 
ii'OQ,  and  mounting  four  guns  of  heavy  calibre. 

On  the  8th  day  of  April  a  message  was  conveyed  to  Gov.  Pickens  of 
South  Carolina,  by  Lieut.  Talbot,  an  authorized  agent  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.    It  was  as  follows  : 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  Prceiiient  of  tha  United  States,  to  notify  yon  to  expect  nn 
attempt  will  be  made  to  supply  Fort  Sumter  with  proTisions  only,  and  tliat  if  sncli  .it- 
tempt  be  not  resisted,  no  effort  to  throw  in  men,  arms,  or  ammunition  will  be  made, 
without  further  notice,  or  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  the  fort." 

The  long  suspense  was  over ;  the  Federal  fleet  was  approaching  the 
coast.  The  message  was  telegraphed  by  Gen.  Beauregard  to  Montgomery, 
and  the  instructions  of  his  Government  asked.  Mr,  Walker,  tlie  Confed- 
erate Secretary  of  War,  replied,  that  if  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  au- 
tlionzed  character  of  the  messenger,  Beauregard  should  at  once  demand 
the  evacuation  of  Suniter,  and  if  refused,  should  proceed  to  reduce  it. 
The  demand  was  made  at  two  o'clock  of  the  11th  April.  Major  Ander- 
son replied  :  "  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  com- 
munication demanding  the  evacuation  of  this  Fort,  and  to  say  in  reply 
thereto,  that  it  is  a  demand  with  which  I  regret  that  my  sense  of  honour 
and  of  my  obligation  to  my  Government  prevent  my  compliance." 
Nothing  was  left  but  to  accept  the  distinct  challenge  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  arms.  A  little  past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April 
12th,  Gen.  Beauregard  communicated  by  his  aides  with  Major  Anderson, 
notifying  him  that  "  be  would  open  the  fire  of  his  batteries .  on  Fort 
Sumter  in  one  hour  from  that  time." 
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At  4,30  A.  M.,  the  signal  shell  was  fired  from  Fort  Johnson.  The  fire 
from  Fort  Johnson  was  quickly  followed  by  that  of  Koultrie,  Oumraing'a 
Point,  and  the  floating  battery.  The  incessant  flash  of  the  ordnance 
made  a  circle  of  flame,  and  the  bnrsting  of  bombs  over  and  in  Fort 
Sumtur  became  more  and  more  constant  as  the  proper  range  was  obtained 
by  the  artillerists. 

Fort  Snrater  did  not  reply  until  seven  o'clock.  About  that  hour,  it 
poured  a  well-directed  stream  of  balls  and  shell  against  Moulti-ie,  the  float- 
ing battery,  and  the  work  on  Cumming's  Point.  The  fire  continued 
tliTOUgliout  the  day.  Towards  evening  it  became  evident  that  tliat  of 
the  Confederates  was  very  effective.  The  enemy  was  driven  from  his 
barbette  guns;  several  of  them  were  disabled;  the  parapet  walls  had 
crumbled  away  ;  deep  chasms  had  opened  below  ;  the  embrasures  of  the 
casemates  had  been  so  shattered  as  no  longer  to  present  a  regular  outline ; 
the  chimneys  and  roofs  of  the  houses  were  in  ruins. 

While  this  bombardment  was  going  on,  a  portion  of  tlie  Federal  fleet 
had  reached  the  rendezvous  off  Charleston.  It  attempted  to  take  no  part 
in  the  fight.  The  only  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  conduct  of  the 
naval  expedition  is  found  in  a  curious  account  from  the  peu  of  Capt,  Fox 
himself.  He  writes :  "  As  we  neared  the  land,  heavy  guns  were  heard, 
and  the  smoke  and  shells  from  the  batteries  which  had  just  opened  fire  on 
Sumter  were  distinctly  visible.  I  immediately  stood  out  to  inform  Capt. 
Kowan,  of  the  Pawnee,  but  met  him  coming  in.  He  hailed  me  and  asked ' 
for  a  pilot,  declaring  bis  intention  of  standing  into  the  harbour  and  sharing 
the  fate  of  bis  brethren  of  the  army.  I  went  on  board,  and  infomied  him 
that  I  would  answer  for  it,  that  the  G<yDemm,m.t  did  not  eiiypect  any  such 
gaUant  sacrijice,  having  settled  maturely  upon  the  policy  indicated  in  tlie 
insti'uetions  to  Capt.  Mercer  and  myself." 

Eai'ly  in  tlie  morning  of  the  13th,  all  of  the  Confederate  batteries  re- 
opened upon  Fort  Sumter,  which  responded  vigorously  for  a  time,  direct- 
ing its  fire  specially  against  Fort  Moultrie.  At  eight  o'clock  A.  M.,  smoke 
was  geen  issuing  from  the  quartet's  of  Fort  Sumter ;  npon  this,  the  fire  of 
the  Confederate  batteries  'was  increased,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  the 
pui-pose  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  terms  as  speedily  as  possible,  inasmuch 
as  his  flag  was  still  fioating  defiantly  above  him.  Fort  Smnter  continued 
to  fire  from  time  to  time,  but  at  long  and  irregular  intervais,  amid  the 
dense  smoke,  fiying  shot,  and  bursting  shells.  The  Confederate  troops, 
carried  away  by  their  naturally  generous  impulses,  mounted  the  different 
batteries,  and  at  every  discharge  Aom  the  fort,  cheered  the  garrison  for  its 
pluck  and  gallantry',  and  hooted  the  fleet  lying  inactive  just  outside 
the  bar. 

A  little  past  one  o'clock  a  shot  from  iloultrie  struck  the  flag-staff  of 
Sumter,  and  brought  down  the  ensign.     At  this  time  the  condition  of 
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Sumter  and  its  garrison,  had  become  desperate ;  the  interiour  was  a  heap 
of  ruins  ;  the  parapet  had  been  so  shattered  that  few  of  its  guns  remained 
monnted ;  the  smoke  was  packed  in  the  casemates  so  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  the  men  to  work  the  gnns ;  the  number  of  the  ganison  was 
too  small  to  relieve  each  other ;  incessant  watching  and  labour  liad 
exhausted  tlieir  strength.  The  conflagration,  from  the  large  volume  of 
smoke,  being  apparently  on  the  increase,  Gen.  Beauregard  sent  three  of  liia 
aides  with  a  message  to  Major  Anderson,  to  the  effect  that  seeing  his  flag 
no  longer  flying,  his  quarters  in  flames,  and  supposing  him  to  be  in  dis- 
tress, he  desired  to  offer  him  any  assistance  he  might  stand  in  need  of. 
Before  his  aides  reached  the  fort,  the  Federal  flag  was  displayed  on  the 
parapets,  but  remained  there  only  a  short  time,  when  it  was  hatiled  down, 
and  a  white  flag  substituted  in  its  place. 

The  fort  had  surrendered.  The  event  was  instantly  announced  in  every 
part  of  Chai'leaton  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  pealing  of  cannon,  the 
shouts  of  couriers  dashing  tin'ough  the  streets,  and  by  every  indication  of 
general  rejoicing.  "  As  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  gallantry  and  forti- 
tude with  which  Major  Anderson  and  his  command  had  defended  their 
posts,"  Gen.  Beaur^ard  not  only  agreed  that  they  might  take  passage  at 
their  convenience  for  New  York,  but  allowed  him,  on  leaving  the  fort,  to 
salute  his  flag  with  fifty  guns.  In  firing  the  salute,  a  caisson  exploded, 
which  resulted  in  mortal  injuries  to  four  of  the  garrison.  This  was  the 
only  loss  of  life  in  the  whole  affair.  It  appeared  indeed  that  a  Divine 
eonti'ol  liad  made  this  combat  bloodless ;  and  that  so  wonderful  an 
exemption  might  have  invited  both  sections  of  America  to  thoughts  of 
gratitude  and  peace.* 

But  it  was  not  to  be  bo.  The  fire  of  the  war  first  drawn  at  Sumter 
produced  an  instant  and  universal  excitement  in  the  North.  It  convinced 
the  people  of  that  section  that  there  was  no  longer  any  prospect  of  recov- 
ering the  Southern  States  by  the  cheap  policy  of  double  and  paltering 
speeches.  From  the  madness  of  tlieir  conviction,  that  they  could  no 
longer  hope  to  accomplish  tlieir  purpf«es  by  peaceful  deceits  and  amuse- 
ments of  compromise,  there  was  a  sudden  and  quick  gurrent  of  public  senti- 
ment m  the  North  towards  the  policy  of  coercion,  with  the  most  instant 
exertions  to  effect  it. 

The  battle  of  Sumter  liad  been  brought  on  by  the  Wi^liington  Govern- 

"  The  North  ImB  been  famous  foe  cheap  heroes  in  this  war.  Miyor  Anderaon  was  on«  of  the 
earliest.  When  he  anived  in  the  North  from  Sumier,  he  was  greatlj  lionized,  imd  travelled  around 
the  country  fcasljng  and  speech-mailing.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  biigadler-gengral,  and 
appointed  to  command  the  forces  then  gathering  hi  Kentnokj  for  the  Western  campaign.  Bat  he 
uneipecl«dly  resigned ;  probably  because  he  n^s  unwilling  fo  put  in  jeopardy  hia  easily  acquired 
reputation,  or  perhaps  because,  as  he  had  once  despatched  from  Sumter  to  Washington,  "  his  heott 
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ment  by  a  trick  too  diehoiiest  and  shallow  to  account  for  the  immense  dis- 
play of  sentiment  in  the  North  that  ensued.  The  event  affoi-ded  indeed 
to  many  politicians  in  the  North  a  most  flimsy  and  false  excuse  for  loosing 
passions  of  hate  against  the  South  that  had  all  aJong  been  festering  in  the 
concealment  of  their  hearts.  That  action  suddeftly  convinced  them  tliat 
the  South  was  really  resolved  to  separate  ;  it  disconcerted  their  hopes  and 
plans  of  seducing  her  back  into  tlie  Union  by  false  and  temporizing 
Epeeches ;  it  uttei'ly  disappointed  the  Northera  expectation  that  the 
South  was  not  really  in  earaest,  and  that  "  all  would  come  out  right  "  by 
a  little  hypocrisy  and  affectation  on  the  ICortbem  side;  it  snapped  as  a 
rotten  net  their  vile  and  cheap  schemes  of  getting  the  South  back  into  the 
Union  by  art  and  deceit ;  and  men,  finding  no  longer  any  pui-p<ffle  for  con- 
cealment, threw   aside   tlicir  former  professions,  quickly  determined   to 

-  coerce  what  they  conld  not  cozen.  This  was  the  whole  explanation  of  the 
Northern  "  reaction  "  at  the  occurrence  at  Sumter. 

There  now  ensued  in  the  Noith  a  sort  of  crusade  against  the  South, 
the  passion,  the  fury,  and  blasphemy  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
describe.     The  holiness  of  this  crusade  was  preached,  alike,  from  the  hnst- 

■  ings  and  the  pulpit.  Dr.  Tyng,  a  celebrated  minister  of  New  York, 
assembled  certain  "  I'oughs  "  and  marauders  of  that  city,  known  as  "  Billy 
Wilson's  men,"  pr<aented  them  Bibles,  and  declared  that  in  carrying  fire 
and  sword  into  the  rebellions  States,  they  were  propitiating  Heaven,  and 
would  go  fai"  to  assure  the  salvation  of  their  souls.*      In   most   of  the 


ie  of  the  contrBBt  of  EpHt  between.  Ih  Ch  la  n  h  rebes,  North  anil  Soudh, 
■  war,  we  niaj  place  in  justapositi  n  h  lun      n  arkable  cottmporarj  ei- 

lating  fivm  two  of  the  mos  nsp  u  Ep  j)pal  divines  of  the  coim- 
try— Bishop  Meade  of  Vir^a,  anil  Doctor  Tjng  of  New  1    k 

The  report  of  the  Erst  venerable  Diocesan  to  the  Ep  p  C  n  nti  n  of  Virginia,  on  the  eve 
of  the  war,  was  replete  with  ChristJiin  sentiment  befittmg  h  as  n  H  wrote  :  "  /  have  dimg 
vnik  tenacily  lo  the  hope  of  preserving  the  Union  to  Ihe  la»  ome  I  I  know  my  own  heart,  eould 
the  saerifioe  of  the  poor  remnant  of  my  life  have  contributed  in  any  degree  to  its  malnteDance,  sueh 
BHCiifioe  would  have  been  cKeerfully  made.  But  the  developments  of  public  feeling  and  the  course 
of  our  rulers  have  brought  me,  slowli/,  retaclanily.,  sorrojnfiilli/f  yet  moat  decidedly,  to  the  painful 
conviction  that  notwithstanding  attendant  dangers  and  evila,  ne  shall  consult  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  the  whole  land  by  separation.  And  who  can  desire  to  retain  a  Union  which  has  noiv  become 
80  hateful,  and  by  the  application  of  armed  force,  which,  if  aucces^ul,  would  make  it  tenfold  more 
hateful,  and  soon  lead  to  the  rep;etition  of  the  same  bloody  conlesls  ? 

"  In  connection  with  this  civil  and  geographical  separation  in  our  country,  and  almoat  necessarily 
resulting  from  it,  subjects  of  some  cliange  of  the  ecclesiastical  cclalions  of  our  Diocese  must  come 
under  consideration.  There  is  a  general  and  strong  desire,  I  believe,  to  retain  as  much  as  possible 
of  our  past  and  present  happy  intercourse  with  those  from  whom  we  shall  be  in  other  matters  more 
divided.  A  meeting  is  already  proposed  for  this  purpose  in  one  of  the  seceded  States,  whose  plans, 
BO  fat  as  developed,  I  will  submit  to  the  consideration  of  this  body  at  its  present  session. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  without  eipreasing  the  earnest  desire  that  the  minialers  attd  members  of  our 
CRairch,  and  all  t/le  citizens  of  our  Staie,  who  are  so  cfcepiy  iniereited  in  the  preeenl  contest,  maj)  eo»- 
dact  it  in  the  tnoat  elev<ited  and  ChrisHan  spirit,  rising  aiove  tinaorlhy  and  -unclviritablc  impuiutiont 
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Northern  cities  men  were  forced  to  wear  badges  of  "  loyalty,"  and  every 
house  required  to  hang  out  the  Federal  flag  as  a  signal  of  patriotism,  and 
an  evidence  of  their  support  of  the  war.  This  peculiarly  Tankoe  exUbi- 
tion  in  flags  pervaded  nearly  every  square  mile  of  coantry,  and  waa  car- 
ried even  into  the  sanctuary.  Pulpits  were  dressed  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes ;  Sunday-school  dhildren  wore  the  colours  of  the  Federal  ensign ; 
the  streets  were  rubicund  with  the  bunting ;  and  even  in  distant  parts  of 
the  country  flags  floated  from  gate-posts  and  tops  of  trees,  as  evidences  of 
"  loyal "  sentiments  and  mai'ts  for  protection  against  "  vigilance  com- 
mittees." This  singular  exhibition  of  "  Union  "  sentiment  was  not  a  mere 
pictureeqne  affair ;  it  was  attended  with  fearful  riots  and  violence,  and  the 
man  who  refused  to  display  a  piece  of  bunting  was  treated  as  a  criminal 
and  outlaw,  pursued  by  mobs,  and  threatened  with  death. 

Into  this  crusade  against  the  South  all  parties  and  sects  and  races  were 
strangely  mingled.  Old  contentions  and  present  animosities  were  forgot- 
ten ;  Democrats  associated  with  recreants  and  fanatics  in  one  grand  league, 
for  one  grand  purpose ;  foreigners  from  Europe  were  induced  into  the 
belief  that  they  were  called  upon  to  fight  for  the  "  liberty  "  for  which  they 
had  crossed  the  ocean,  or  for  the  "  free  homesteads  "  which  were  to  be  the 
rewards  of  the  war ;  and  all  conceivable  and  reetless  artifices  were  re- 
sorted to  to  swell  the  tide  of  nmnbcrs  against  the  South. 

But  what  was  most  remarkable  in  this  display  of  popular  fmy  was  its 


on  all  tnho  are  opposed.  Many  there  are  equally  sincare,  on  both  sides,  as  there  ever  have  been,  in 
nJl  the  wars  and  oootroTeraies  that  have  been  waged  upon  earth ;  though  It  does  not  follow  that  all 
have  the  same  grounds  of  justice  and  Imth  on  which  to  base  their  warfare. 

"  Let  me,  in  conclusion,  oommeHd  to  the  special  prayers  all  those  who  have  now  devoted  them- 
Belves  to  the  defence  of  oar  State.  From  personal  knowledge  of  many  of  them,  and  from  the  infor- 
.roadon  of  others,  there  Is  already,  I  believe,  a  large  portion  of  religious  piitidple  and  genuine  pieii/ 
lo  be  fomid  among  them,  I  rejoice  to  learn  that  in  many  companies  not  only  are  the  eecrioes  of 
chapWns  and  other  ministers  earnestly  sought  for  and  after,  but  sodal  prayer-meetinga  held  among 
themselves.  Our  own  Chureb  hw  a  very  large  proportion  of  eommtmicanla  among  the  oncers  of 
oar  army,  andtiot  afea  among  the  soldiert.  Let  us  pray  that  grace  may  be  given  them  to  be  faitb- 
fal  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  as  well  as  valiant  and  successful  defenders  of  the  Slate." 

Aboat  the  same  time,  Dr.  Tyng  addressed  a  pabUc  meeting  ia  New  York,  with  reference  to  tha 
war.  He  said  he  irould  not  descend  to  call  it  civil  warfare.  He  would  not  meet  pirates  upon  the 
deck,  and  call  it  warfare.    He  wotild  hang  l/iem  a>  quick  as  he  icould  shoot  a  mad  dog.     [Cheers.] 

There  was  one  road  to  peace,  and  that  was  absolute  and  entire  subjection.  [Cheers.]  He  did 
not  mean  the  subjection  of  the  South,  but  of  (he  riotous  mob  which  there  bad  control  of  aflaiia. 
The  sword  of  jusSiee  waa  the  only  pen  that  could  write  the  final  treaty.  Eeferring  to  the  troops  that 
bad  been  rdsed,  the  speakei*  asked  who  ever  sair  such  an  army  as  has  been  gathered  in  our  land  t 
He  would  not  eioept  the  rare  hirdi  of  Billy  Wilson's  E^iment.  He  might  venture  lo  say  of  them 
that  iheir  sateation  migM  be  in  the  very  consecration  they  have  made  of  themselvea  lo  thdr  eountry. 
[Cheers.]  Twenty-three  thousand  Bibles  had  been  given  to  the  troops  who  go  to  fight  for  thdr 
country ;  did  anyi>ody  believe  there  were  fire  hundred  copies  in  the  army  of  renegades  who  are 
meeting  them  in  the  contest  ?  M  toould  scald  and  tinge  ihe^r  polluted  hands.  We  had  every  causa 
to  be  proud  of  our  army.     They  are  aorlhy  of  Ihe  Mile.     Sow  their  names  wUt  glisten  in  glory  I 
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sudden,  and  complete  absorption  of  the  entire  Democratic  party  in  the 
Jfortli,  wbicli  bad  so  long  professed  regard  ibr  the  rights  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  even  sympathy  with  the  first  moYements  of  tbeir  secession. 
Thia  party  now  actually  rivalled  the  Abolitionifits  in  their  expressions  of 
fiiry  and  revenge.  They  not  only  followed  tlie  tide  of  public  opinion,  but 
sought  to  ride  on  its  crest.  Daniel  S.  DicMnson'of  'New  York,  wlio  had 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a"]:^orthern  man  with  Sonthem  principles," 
became  the  fiercest  advocate  of  the  war,  and  consigned  bis  former  friends 
in  the  South  to  fire  and  sword.  Edward  Everett  of  Massachuaetts,  who, 
a  few  months  ago,  had  declared  that  the  Soutliem  States  should  be  per- 
mitted to  go  out  of  the  Union  in  peace,  became  an  apostle  of  the  war,  and 
exhausted  his  famous  rhetoric  in  preaching  the  new  gospel  of  blood.* 
These  men  were  types  of  their  party.  In  the  early  stages  of  Sece^ion,  it 
had  been  said  that  such  was  the  sympathy  of  New  Tork  with  the  move- 
ment, that  the  Southern  States  would  be  able  to  recruit  severah  regiments 
for  theii'  military  service.  !Now  in  that  city  a  newspaper  ofiice,  was 
threatened  with  a  mob,  because  it  had  dared  to  criticise  the  defence  of 
Simiter;  and  Democratic  orators — among  them  a  man  named  John 
Cochrane,  ■who  had  made  his  reputation  and  modelled  his  manners  by 
playing/toady  to  Southern  members  in  Congress — harangued  the  multi- 

*  In  a  letter  published  In  tiie  newapnpers  of  the  day,  Mr.  Everett  wrote : 

"  It  was  my  opinion  that,  if  thej  [the  Cottoa  States]  would  abatain  from  furtber  agression,  and 
were  determined  to  aeparale,  toe  had  belter  part  in  peaee.  But  the  wantao  attack  on  Fort  Sumter 
(which  took  place  not  from  any  military  neeessiiy,  for  what  harm  wm  a  ^i^le  companj  cooped  up 
in  Charleston  harbour,  able  1o  do  to  South  Carolina  ?  but  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  '  stirring  the 
blood,  of  the  South,  and  thus  bringing  in  the  Border  States),  and  the  Bubsequent  proceedings  at 
Montgomery  have  wholly  changed  the  siaiB  of  affaira.  The  South  has  lenied  an  unprovoked  ■war 
sgainat  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  mildest  and  most  beneficent  in  the  world,  and  baa 
made  it  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  rally  to  its  support." 

The  eicuse  of  the  Sumter  attack  served  other  Democrats,  beade  Mr,  Everett,  as  a.  convenient 
handle  for  hypocrisy  and  falseness.  To  be  used  as  such,  of  course,  it  had  lo  be  put  in  a  convenient 
shape  of  words.  Mr.  Everett  speaks  of  it  aS  "  a  wanlon  attack."  How  wanton  on  the  part  of  the 
South— how  even  evitable  on  her  part,  when  the  Admiuistration  made  the  direct  challenge,  which 
the  South  had  forewarned  the  Government  at  Washington  that  it  would  be  oonstrahied  to  accept  f 
This  was  a  simple  question ;  but  it  presented  the  whole  issue  of  the  Sumter  coniplicaUon,  and 
severely  indicates  where  the  reaponaibllitj  for  the  collision  lies. 

There  is  a  wretched  argument  in  Mr.  Everett's  statement  above,  which,  wretched  ^  it  is,  may 
be  rovoKed  against  himself.  He  says  that  there  was  no  "military  necessity"  for  the  possesion  of 
the  fort  by  South  Carolina,  as  it  was  able  to  do  her  no  harm.  Then,  in  what  respect  greater  was 
the  military  neccsaitj  for  the  Government  to  retain  it,  if  it  was  so  powerless  to  control  or  to  affect 
tho  seceded  State  ? 

It  was  no  question  of  military  neocaaty.  The  Government  at  Washington  wanted  the  fort  as  an 
appanage  of  its  sovereignty.  So  did  South  Carolina,  And  its  possession  by  the  latter  was  but  the 
inddent  of  Ihe  separation,  which  Mr.  Everett  says  be  had  recommended  I  It  was  but  tho  logical 
and  legitimate  conclusion  of  his  own  policy  I  Why  should  ho  complain  that  South  Carolma  should 
be  in  possesion — and  even  bloodleaa  possesion — of  the  fort,  which  very  fact  was  hut  the  essential 
and  inevitable  cartyhig  out  of  bis  own  early  recommendation  of  her  separate  sovereignty  I 
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tude,  advising  them  to  "  enisli  tlie  rebellion,"  and,  if  need  be,  to  drown 
the  whole  South  in  one  indiscriminate  sea  of  blood. 

Tliis  giving  way  of  the  Dcmoci-atie  party  to  the  worst  fanaticism  of  the 
Korth,  proved  beyond  donbt  that  it  was  wholly  nnreliable,  entirely  nn- 
trustworthy  as  the  friend  of  the  Sooth,  and,  as  Senator  Brown  of  Miesis- 
Bippi  had  designated  it  in  the  last  Congress,  hopelessly  "  roU&n.''''  But  it 
proved  something  more  than  this.  It  proved  tliat  remarkable  want  of 
virtne  in  American  politics,  common  in  a  certain  degree,  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  was  another  illustration  of  the  fact  which  runs  through  the 
whole  of  the  political  history  of  America,  that  in  every  election  where  one 
party  greatly  preponderates,  or  in  every  decisive  exhibition  of  a  majority, 
the  minority  is  absorbed  and  disappears ;  principle  is  exchanged  for  expe- 
diency ;  public  opinion  becomes  the  slave  of  the  larger  party ;  and  public 
men  desert  the  standards  of  conviction  to  follow  the  dispensations  of 
patronage,  and  serve  tlie  changes  of  the  times. 

President  Lincoln  did  not  hesitate  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the 
"  reaction  "  in  the  Noi-th.  Two  days  after  the  boodless  battle'of  Sumter, 
he  issued  his  proclamation  to  raise  eeventy-five  thousand  troops,  usui-ping 
the  power  and  discretion  of  Congress  to  declare  war  by  a  shallow,  verbal 
pretence  of  calling  them  out  under  the  act  of  1795,  which  only  contem- 
plated the  raising  of  armed  posses  "  in  aid  of  the  civil  authorities."  * 

Even  in  this  conjuncture,  the  President  still  hesitated  to  unmask  hia 
real  intentions  of  a  war  of  subjugation,  still  embracing  the  hope  of  keeping 
the  Border  States  "  loyal  "  to  his  Government.     On  the  very  day  of  the 

"  The  following  ia  a.  full  copy  of  this  important;  paper ; 

"  Whecena,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  imvo  been  for  some  time  paat,  and  now  a-te,  opposed, 
and  the  eiecutioa  thereof  obstructed,  in  the  States  of  Sotith  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Miaaissippi,  Louiaiaiui,  and  TeiaB,  by  oombiniiUons  loo  powerful  to  be  siipprcased  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  piooeedii^s,  or  bj  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshals  by  law:  now,  therefore, 
I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  Onited  States,  in  Tirtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  Con- 
edtution  and  the  laws,  have  thought  fit  to  call  forth  the  Militia  of  the  several  States  of  tlie  Union  to 
the  a^regate  number  of  'rS.OOO,  in  order  to  suppress  said  combinatjonsi,  and  to  cause  tlie  laws  to  be 
duly  eieoateii. 

"  The  details  for  this  object  will  be  immediately  communicated  to  the  Slate  aathocitiea  through 
the  War  Department.  1  appeal  to  all  loya!  citizens  lo  favor,  facilitate,  and  aid,  this  effort  to  man- 
tain  the  hononr,  the  integrity,  and  esistence,  of  our  national  Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of  popular 
government,  and  to  redrew  wrongs  already  long  enough  endured.  I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  the 
first  service  assigned  to  the  forces  hereby  called  forth  will  probably  be  io  repossess  the  forts,  places, 
and  property  which  have  been  seized  from  the  Union  ;  and  in  evei'y  event  the  utmost  care  will  be 
observed,  condstently  with  the  objeola  afores^d,  to  avoid  any  devastation,  any  destruction  of,  or 
iaterfereuce  with  property,  or  any  disturbance  of  peaceful  citizens  of  any  port  of  the  country ;  and 
I  hereby  command  the  persons  compo^g  the  combinations  aforesaid,  to  disperse  and  retire  peace 
ably  to  tlidr  respective  abodes,  within  twenty  days  from  thia  dale. 

"  Deeming  that  the  present  condition  of  public  aflajrs  presents  an  estraordinary  occasion,  I  do 
hereby,  in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  ConstitulJoD,  convene  both  houses  of  Coiigreisa. 
The  Senators  and  Representatives  are,  therefore,  summoned  to  aaaomhle  at  their  respective  ohambera 
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attack  on  Sumter,  he  made  the  moet  pacific  protests  to  tlie  Virginia 
Commissioners,  who  were  then  visiting  him ; — the  President  then  threat- 
ening no  other  retaliation  for  the  capture  of  Sxitnter  than  the  withdrawal 
of  the  mails  from  the  seceded  States.  But  Virginia  was  .not  to  be  easily 
deluded.  Two  days  alter  the  interview  of  her  Commission's  with 
President  Lincoln,  her  people  were  reading  his  call  for  a  land  force  of 
seventy-five  thousand  men ;  and  ahncst  instantly  thereafter,  the  proud 
and  tlu'iiling  news  was  flashed  over  the  South  that  Virginia  had  redeemed 
the  pledged  she  had  given  against  coercion,  and  was  no  longer  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Union,  but  in  a  new,  heart-to-heart,  defiant  union  with  the 
Confederate  States  of  the  South. 

'  The  ordinance  of  secession  on  the  pai-t  of  Virginia  was  met  by  signs  of 
discontent  in  some  thirty  or  forty  counties  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  But  despite  this  distraction,  lier  example  was  not  without  its  influ- 
ence and  fruit.  Korth  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas  followed  the 
leadership  of  Virginia,  in  what  may  be  called  the  secoTid  secessionary  move- 
ment of  the  States — which,  made  as  it  was,  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
war,  and  led  by  Virginia  in  the  face  of  the  most  impwing,  actual,  and 
imminent  dangers  to  herself,  showed  a  courage  and  devotion  of  a  degree 
not  permitted  to  be  exhibited  by  the  first  movement  of  the  Cotton  States. 
History  will  not  allow  the  real  leadership-  of  Virginia  in  the  glory  of  the 
movement  for  freedom  to  be  disputed  by  South  Carolina.  "Where  all  are 
confessed  brave,  aijd  where  opportunities  only  have  differed  tor  exhibi- 
tions of  devotion,  it  is  only  in  the  historical  spirit,  and  not  in  that  of 
invidiousneas,  that  the  fact  is  claimed  for  Virginia  of  a  supreme  manifes- 
tation of  devoted  courage  and  leadership. 

The  people  of  Virginia  had  not  long  to  wait  to  see  veiified  the  inter- 
pretation that  that  State  had  given  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy,  as  one  of 
coercion  and  subjugation  of  tlie  South,  and  of  unauthorized  war  upon  its 
citizens.  He  increased  his  levies  by  repeated  proclamations,  until  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  North  were  put  under  arms.  He 
exchanged  his  former  pretext  for  calling  out  troops  to  reposse^  the  South- 
em  forts.  He  induced  his  new  forces  to  believe  that  they  were  only 
intended  for  the  defence  of  his  capital.  He  did  not  hesitate,  however,  to 
occupy  Maryland  with  troops,  to  increase  the  garrison   and  subsidiary 

at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  on  Thursday,  the  fourlh.  day  o^Julj  neif,  then  and  there  t«>  consider  and 
determine  such  messureB  as,  in  their  wisdom,  the  public  safetj  and  interest  may  seem  to  demand. 
"  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  eet  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to 

"  Done  at  the  City  of  W^mgton,  this  fifteenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  aid  eiitynine,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  Stales  the 
eighty-SllIi, 

"  By  the  President,  "  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

.  "Wimwi  H-  Sbw*ep,  Seereiary  of  3iate." 
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foi'ces  at  Fortress  Monrod  to  more  than  twelve  thousand  men,  and  to 
establish  systems  of  despotism  in  llai-jlaud  and  Missouii,  by  the  disai-m- 
iug  of  citizens,  military  arrests,  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corona,  and 
Ihe  etriMng  down  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  by  a  licentious  soldiei7. 

Before  the  fall  of  Sumter,  the  Confederate  Government  at  Montgomery 
bad  perfected  its  organization,  and  ws^  qtdetly  awaiting  events.  There 
conld  be  no  doubt  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  its  mission.  It  had 
called  for  a  slight  loan— only  five  millions  of  dollars;  but  the  proposal 
amounted  to  eight  millions,  and  not  one  of  them  was  below  par.  It  had 
appointed  three  commissioners  to  England,  France,  Kussia,  and  Belgium, 
instnieted  to  ask  the  recognition  of  tlie  Confederate  States  as  a  member 
of  the  family  of  nations. 

The  guns  of  Sumter  gave  a  new  animation  to  the  Government  and 
produced  an  excitement  in  the  South  that  in  volume  and  effect  well 
responded  to  the  fury  of  the  Horth.  President  Davis,  at  once,  Congress 
being  out  of  session,  called  upon  the  States  for  volunteers  for  the  public 
defence.  He  also  published  a  proclamation  inviting  applications  for  priva- 
teering service,  in  which  private  armed  vessels  might  aid  the  public  de- 
fence on  the  high  seas  under  letters  of  mai-que  and  reprisal  granted  by 
Congress.  The  popular  reply  to  these  measures  was  enthusiastic.  In 
every  portion  of  the  country,  thei'e  was  exhibited  the  moat  patriotic  devo- 
tion to  the  common  cause.  Transportation  companies  freely  tendered  the 
use  of  their  lines  for  troops  and  supplies.  The  presidents  of  the  railroada 
of  tlie  Confederacy  assembled  in  convention,  and  not  only  reduced  largely 
the  rates  heretofore  demanded  for  mail  service,  and  conveyance  of  troops 
and  munitions,  but  voluntarily  proffered  to  receive  tlieir  compensation  at 
these  reduced  rates  in  the  bonds  of  the  Confederacy,  for  the  purpose  of 
leaving  all  the  resources  of  the  Government  at  its  disposal  for  the  common 
defence.  Requisitions  for  troops  were  met  with  such  alacrity  that  the 
numbers  tendering  their  services,  in  every  instance,  greatly  exceeded  the 
demand.  On  the  29th  of  April,  President  Davis  wrote  to  the  Confederate 
Congress  then  convoked  by  him ;  "  There  are  now  in  the  field  at  Charles- 
ton, Pensacola,  Forts  Morgan,  Jactson,  St.  Philip  and  Pulaski,  nineteen 
thousand  men,  and  sixteen  thousand  ai-e  now  m,  route  for  Tirginia. — It  is 
proposed  to  organize  and  hold  in  readiness  for  instant  action,  in  view  of 
the  present  exigencies  of  the  country,  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men." 

On  the  20th  day  of  May  the  seat  of  the  Confederate  Government  was 
removed  from  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to  Eichmond,  "Virginia.  It  was 
clear  enough  that  this  latter  State  was  to  be  the  grand  theatre  of  the  war 
on  land. 

The  first  concern  of  Tirginia  after  secession  was  not  to  raise  troops : 
these  were  abundant ;    but  to  select  a  commander  whose  skill  and  name 
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TOigtt  ottaiii  univei-sal  confidence  in  tlie  commonwealth,  and  Lt^fit  the 
heroic  and  momentous  occasion.  Lieat.-Col.  Robert  E.  Lee,  a  sou  of  the 
famous  HaiTj  Lee,  of  the  Kevolution,  and  descended  from  a  family  con- 
spicuous for  two  hnndred  years  in  Virginia,  had  resigned  bis  cominission 
in  the  United  States  Army,  immediately  on  learning  of  the  eeeeaaion  of 
his  State.  He  had  done  so,  protesting  an  attachment  to  the  Union,  but 
patting  above  that  a  sense  of  duty,  that  would  neTer  allow  him  to  take 
pai-t  against  his  State,  and  "  raise  his  hand  against  his  ];elati7es,  his  chil- 
dren, his  home."  This  sentiment  of  duty  was  expressed  in  very  noble 
terms  in  the  letter  which  tendered  his  resignation.  The  man  who,  some 
years  ago,  had  written  in  a  private  letter  to  his  son  at  college,  "  Duty  is 
the  snblimest  word  in  our  language,"  was  now  in  his  own  life  to  attest  the 
sentiment,  and  give  its  example ;  and  when  we  find  him  in  his  farewell 
letter  to  Gen.  Scott,  refemng  to  "  the  struggle  it  had  cost  him  "  to  sep- 
arate himself  from  the  Federal  service,  we  are  prepared  for  the  touching 
and  noble  declaration  of  his  wife ;  "  My  husband  lias  wept  tears  of  blood 
over  this  terrible  war  ;  but  he  must,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a  Yirginian, 
share  the  destiny  of  his  State,  which  has  aolenanly  pronounced  for  inde- 
pendence." 

Govei-nor  Letcher  was  not  slow  in  nominating  Lee  Major-General  in 
command  of  all  the  military  forces  in  Virginia.  The  nomination  was 
unanimously  confli-med  by  the  Convention.  Gen.  Lee  was  conducted  to  the 
State  House ;  there  was  an  imposing  ceremony  of  reception ;  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  was  announced  in  a  glowing  speech  from  the  Chair.  In 
the  excitement  and  elation  of  the  occasion,  his  reply  was  singularly  solemn 
and  beautiful.     He  said : 

" Mr.  President  and 'gentlemen  of  the  Convention;  Profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  for  which  I  moat  say  I  was  not 
prepared,  1  accept  the  position  assigned  me  by  your  partiality.  I  would 
have  much  preferred,  had  your  choice  fallen  upon  an  abler  man.  Ti-usting 
in  Almighty  God,  an  approving  conscience,  and  the  aid  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  I  devote  myself  to  the  service  of  my  native  State,  in  whose  behalf 
alone,  will  1  ever  again  draw  my  sword." 

But  a  few  days  after  the  secession  of  Virginia,  she  was  a  great  camp. 
It  was  popularly  estimated  that  iu  the  early  summer  there  were  within 
her  borders  forty-eight  thousand  men  under  arms.  The  valleys  and  hills 
swarmed  with  soldiers  ;  the  rush  to  arms  could  scarcely  be  contained ;  the 
alternative  was  not  who  should  go  to  the  war,  but  who  should  stay  at 
home.  Two  merchants  had  fought  in  Eichmond,  because  one  had  re- 
proached the  other  for  being  in  his  store,  when  nearly  everybody  in  the 
city  was  following  the  drum,  and  companies  were  actually  begging  to  be 
accepted  into  stirvicc.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Gen.  Leo  made  a  very  unpopu- 
lar and  just  remark :  that  the  volunteer  spii'it  of  the  eountjy  should  be  in 
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;  cheeied  and  moderated,  and  tliat  he  threw  cold  water  on  a 
rabhle  who  hurrahed  him  at  a  railroad  station,  by  telling  them  they  had 
better  go  home. 

Gen.  Lee's  first  taet  was  to  organize  and  equip  the  military  forces  that 
■were  from  every  direction  flowing  in  upon  his  ehargo.  The  military  coun- 
cil at  the  State  House,  Kichmond,  consisting  of  Governor  Letcher,  Liciit.- 
Gov.  Montague,  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury,  of  the  !Navy,  Gen.  Lee  and  others, 
was  in  almost  constant  session.  The  raw  material  promptly  brought  for- 
ward was  to  be  efFeeted  for  speedy  service.  The  quartermaster  and  com- 
missary departments  were  to  bo  organized,  to  enable  the  immediate  con- 
centration of  troops  upon  the  borders  of  the  State,  wherever  tlie  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  might  demand  the  presence  of  troops.  Li  faet,  Gen. 
Lee  had  now  all  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  war  to  discharge,  in  addition  to 
those  more  immediate  of  general-in-chief.  And  yet  all  these  duties  were 
executed  with  a  rapidity  and  effect,  and  an  easy  precision  of  manner  that 
may  be  said,  at  the  outset  of  the  war  to  have  secured  Lee's  reputation  as 
an  unrivalled  organizer  of  military  forces,  and  thus  early  to  have  indicated 
one  conspicuous  branch  of  his  great  mind. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  Virginia  was  admitted  into  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy ;  and  her  forces  then  forming  part  of  the  entire  Confederate  Army, 
Lee's  rank  was  reduced  to  that  of  Brigadier-General.  In  that  position  he 
was  to  remain  for  some  time  in  comparative  obscurity,  while  the  more 
conspicuous  names  of  Beauregard  and  others  were  to  rid©  the  wave  of 
popular  favour, 
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It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Yirginia  did  not  secede  in  either  the  cii'cum- 
stancea  or  sense  in  ■which  the  Cotton  States  had  separated  themselves  from 
the  Union.  She  had  no  delasiro  prospects  of  peace  to  comfort  or  sustain 
her  in  the  decisive  step  she  toolt.  She  did  not  secede  in  the  sense  in  whieh 
separation  from  the  TJnion  was  was  the  primary  object  of  secession.  On 
the  contrary,  her  attachment  to  the  Union  had  been  proved  by  the  most 
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untiiiflg  and  noble  eflorta  to  save  it ;  her  Legislature  originated  tlie  Peace 
Conference,  which  assembled  at  Washington  in  February,  1861 ;  her 
representatives  in  Congre^  sought  in  that  body  every  mode  of  honour- 
able pacification ;  her  Convention  sent  delegates  to  Washington  to  per- 
suade Mr.  Liueoln  to  a  pacific  policy ;  and  in  every  form  of  public  assem- 
bly, every  expedient  of  negotiation  was  essayed  by  Tirginia  to  save  the 
Union.  When  these  efforts  at  pacification  failed,  and  the  GoTcrnment  at 
Washington  drew  the  swoM  against  the  Bovcreignty  of  States  and  insisted 
on  the  right  of  coefcion,  it  was  then  that  Tirginia  appreciated  the  change 
of  issue,  and,  to  contest  it,  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  Union. 
Her  act  of  secession  was  subordinate ;  it  was  a  painful  formality  wliieh 
could  not  be  dispensed  with  to  contest  a  principle  higher  than  the  Union, 
and  far  above  the  promptings  of  passion  and  the  considerations  of  mere 


It  takes  time  for  popular  commotions  to  acquire  their  meaning  and 
proper  significance.  A  just  and  pHlosopliical  observation  of  events  must 
find  that  in  the  second  secessionary  movement  of  the  SoutheiTi  States,  the 
war  was  put  on  a  basis  infinitely  higher  and  firmer  in  all  its  moral  and 
eonsitutional  aspects ;  that  at  this  period  it  developed  itself,  acquired  its 
proper  significance,  and  was  broadly  translated  into  a  contest  for  liberty. 

It  was  in  this  changed  view  of  the  contest  and  on  an  issue  in  which 
force  was  directly  put  against  the  sentiment  of  liberty,  that  the  Border 
States  followed  the  lead  of  Virginia  out  of  the  Union.  Tlie  particulaa' 
occasion  of  the  movement  was  not  so  much  the  fire  at  Sumter  as  the 
proclamation  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  raise  forces,  the  only  purpose  of  which 
conld  be  the  subjugation  of  the  South,  In  this  proclamation  the  issue  was 
distinctly  put  before  the  Border  States ;  for  Mr.  Lincoln  called  upon  each 
of  them  to  furnish  their  quotas  of  troops  for  a  wai'  upon  their  sister  States. 
The  unnatural  demand  was  refused  in  terms  of  scorn  and  defiance.  Gov. 
Magoffin  of  Kentucky  replied  that  that  State  "  would  furnish  no  troops 
for  the  wicked  purpose  of  subduing  her  sister  Southern  States."  Gov. 
Harris  of  Tennessee  notified  Mr.  Lincoln  that  that  State  "  would  not  fur- 
nish a  single  man  for  coercion,  but  fifty  thousand  if  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  her  rights."  Gov.  Ellis  of  North  Carolina  telegraphed  to 
Washington :  "  I  can  be  no  party  to  this  wicked  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  country,  and  to  this  war  upon  the  liberties  of  a  &ee  people."  Gov. 
Eector  of  Arkansas  replied  in  terms  of  equal  defiance,  and  declared  "  tlie 
demand  is  only  adding  insult  to  injury ; "  and  Gov.  Jackson  showed  an 
indignation  surpassing  all  the  others,  for  he  wrote  directly  to  Jlr.  Lincoln : 
"  Your  requisition  in  ray  judgment  is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  revolu- 
tionary, and,  in  its  objects,  inhuman  and  dialolioal."  The  only  Southern 
State  that  did  not  publicly  share  in  this  resentment,  and  that  made  it  an 
occasion  of  official  ambiloquy,  was  Maryland.     Her    Govej'nor,   Thomas 
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Eolladay  Hicts,  had  advised  that  the  State  should  occupy  for  the  present 
a  position  of  "  neutrality ; "  and  while  he  amused  the  coiint>!y  with  this 
ahstu'd  piece  of  demagogueism,  and  very  plainly  suggested  that  in  the  ap- 
proaching election  of  congressmen,  the  people  of  Maryland  might  deter- 
mine their  position,  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  gave  verbal  assurances  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  that  the  State  would  supply  her  quota  of  troops,  and  give 
him  military  sapport. 

The  indications  of  sentiment  in  the  Border  States  soon  ripened  into 
open  avowals.  Tennessee  seceded  from  the  Union  on  the  6th  of  May ;  on 
the  18th  day  of  May  the  State  of  Arkansas  was  formally  admitted  into  the 
Southern  Confederacy ;  and  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  the  sovereign 
Convention  of  Worth  Carolina,  hy  a  unanimous  vote,  passed  an  ordinance 
of  secession.  This  latter  State,  although  slow  to  secede  and  accomplish 
formally  her  separation  from  the  Union,  had  acted  with  singular  spirit  in 
giving  early  and  valuable  evidence  of  sympathy  with  the  Southern  cause. 
Under  the  orders  of  her  Governor,  Fort  Macon,  near  Beaufort,  was  seized 
on  the  15th  of  April,  and  promptly  garrisoned  by  yolunteerei  from  Greens- 
borough  and  other  places.  Fort  Caswell  was  also  taken,  and  on  the  19th 
the  Arsenal  of  Fayetteville  was  captured  without  bloodshed,  thus  securing 
to  the  State  and  the  South  sixty-five  thotisand  stand  of  arms,  of  which 
twenty-eight  thousand  were  of  the  most  approved  modern  eonstraction. 

Virginia  had  taken  the  decisive  step,  and  passed  her  ordinance  of 
secession  on  the  17th  day  of  April.  It  became  an  immediate  concern  to 
Bcenre  for  the  State  all  the  arms,  munitions,  ships,  war  stores,  and  militaiy 
posts  within  her  borders,  which  there  was  power  to  seize.  Two  points 
were  of  special  importance :  ono  was  the  Kavy  Yard,  at  Goeport,  with  its 
magnificent  dry-dock — its  huge  ship-houses,  shops,  forges,  ware-rooms, 
rope-walks,  seasoned  timber  for  ships,  masts,  cordago,  boats,  ammunition, 
^mall  arms,  and  cannon.  Besides  all  tliese  treasures,  it  had  lying  in  its 
waters  several  vessels  of  war.  The  other  point  was  Harper's  Ferry  on  the 
Potomac  Biver,  with  its  ai-mory  and  arsenal,  containing  about  ten  thon- 
eand  muskets  and  five  thousand  rifles,  with  machinery  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  anns,  capable  with  a  sufficient  force  of  workmen,  of 
turning  out  twenty-five  thousand  muskets  a  year. 

Movements  to  secure  these  places  and  their  advantages  were  only  par- 
tially successful.  In  two  days  a  large  force  of  volunteers  had  collected  at 
Harper's  Ferry.  The  small  Federal  force  there  requested  a  parley  ;  this 
was  granted ;  but  in  a  short  time  flames  were  seen  to  burst  from  the 
armory  and  arsenal ;  the  garrison  had  set  fire  to  the  arms  and  buildings, 
and  escaped  across  the  railroad  bridge  into  Maryland.  The  Tirginia 
troops  instantly  rushed  into  the  buildings.  A  lai'ge  number  of  the  arms 
were  cousumed,  hut  about  five  thousand  improved  muskets  in  complete 
order,  and  three  thousand  unfinished  .small  arms,  were  saved.    Thi;  retreat- 
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ing  garrison  had  laid  trains  to  blow  up  the  ■workshops,  liiit  the  conrago 
and  rapid  movement  of  the  Virginians,  extinguished  them,  and  thus  saved 
to  tbeu-  State  the  invalnahle  machinery  for  making  muskets  and  rifles. 

On  the  succeeding  day  preparations  were  made  by  the  ^Federals  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Kavy  Yard  at  Gosport,  while  reinforcements  were 
thrown  into  Portress  Monroe.  The  work  of  destruction  was  not  as  fully 
completed  as  the  enemy  had  designed ;  the  dry-dock,  which  alone  cost 
several  millions  of  dollars,  was  but  little  damaged ;  but  the  destruction 
of  property  waa  immense.  All  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  excepting  an  old 
dismantled  frigate,  the  United  States,  were  set  fire  to  and  scuttled.  But 
the  Merrimac,  a  powerful  steam  frigate  of  twenty-six  hundred  tons,  new, 
fully  equipped,  and  nearly  ready  for  sea,  was  only  partially  destroyed,  and 
became,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  a  famous  prize  of  the  Confedei'acy. 

At  this  time  it  was  expected  that  Maryland  would  emulate  the  heroic 
example  of  Virginia,  and  cast  her  fortunes  with  that  of  the  Confederacy. 
But  two  days  after  the  secession  of  Virginia  occurred  a  memorable  colli- 
sion in  the  streets  of  Baltimore ;  and  the  firet  blood  of  Southerners  waa 
shed  on  the  soil  of  Maryland.  When  it  became  certain  tliat  Northern 
troops  were  to  be  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  seceded 
States,  the  indignation  of  the  people  of  Maryland,  and  especially  of  Balti- 
more, could  not  be  restrained.  It  being  known  that  a  body  of  volimteers 
from  Massachusetts  were  coming  through  tlie  city,  on  the  19tli  of  April, 
a  fierce  and  determined  purpose  to  resist  their  passage  was  aroused.  As 
several  hundred  of  these  volunteers,  sixty  of  whom  only  were  armed  and 
nniformed,  were  passing  through  the  city  in  horse-cars,  they  found  the 
track  barricaded  near  one  of  the  docks  by  stones,  sand,  and  old  anchors 
thrown  upon  it,  and  were  compelled  to  attempt  the  passage  to  the  depot, 
at  the  othei  end  of  the  city,  on  foot.  A  body  of  citizens  got  in  front  of  the 
troops,  checked  then  advance,  shouting,  threatening,  taunting  them  as 
mercenaries,  and  uttamg  loud,  cheers  for  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
A  Confederate  flag  was  displayed  by  some  of  the  crowd.  Stones  were 
thrown  by  some  ot  the  citizens  ;  two  soldiers  were  struck  down,  and  many 
othera  severely  hui't.  At  this  time  the  troops  presented  arms  and  fired. 
Several  citizens  fell  dead,  others  wore  wounded,  and  falling,  wore  borae 
off  by  those  near  them.  Fury  took  possession  of  the  crowd ;  np  to  this 
time  they  had  used  no  weapons  more  deadly  than  stones,  but  now  revolvers 
were  drawn  and  fired  into  the  column  of  troops,  and  men  were  rushing  in 
search  of  fire-arms.  The  firing  on  both  sides  continued  in  quick  succes- 
sion of  shots  from  Frederick  to  South  streets.  Several  of  the  citizens  fell, 
but,  undismayed,  they  pressed  the  soldiers  with  an  incessant  and  heavy 
volley  of  stones.  The  troops  were  unable  to  withstand  the  gathering 
crowd  ;  they  \vere  bewildered  by  their  mode  of  attack  ;  they  pressed  alont; 
the  streets  confused  and  staggering,  breaking  into  a  run  whenever  there 
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was  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  turning  at  intervab  to  fire  upon  Hie 
citizens  who  pursued  tbem. 

Harassed  and  almost  exhausted,  the  troops  at  length  reached  Camden 
station.  But  here  the  fight  continued  without  intermission  ;  stones  were 
hurled  into  the  cars  with  such  violence  that  the  windows  and  panelling 
were  shattered  ;  the  soldiers'  faces  and  bodies  were  streaming  with  blood, 
and  they  could  only  protect  themselves  by  lying  down  or  stooping  below 
the  windows.  Taunts  clothed  in  the  most  fearful  language,  were  hurled 
at  them  ;  men  pressed  up  to  the  windows  of  the  car,  presenting  knives  and 
j-evolvers,  and  cursing  up  in  the  faces  of  the  soldiers ;  and  for  half  a  mile 
along  the  track  there  was  a  struggling  and  shouting  mass  of  human  beings 
— citizens  piling  tho  track  with  obstructions,  and  policemen  removing 
them  as  fast  as  possible.  In  the  midst  of  tlie  excitement,  amid  hootings, 
shouts,  and  curses,  the  train  moved  oiT ;  and  as  it  passed  from  the  depot 
a,  dozen  muskets  were  fired  into  the  crowd,  the  volley  killing  a  well-known 
merchant,  who  was  taking  no  part  in  the  fight,  and  was  standing  as  a 
spectator  at  some  distance  from  the  track. 

In  this  irregular  combat  two  soldiers  were  killed  and  seTeral  severely 
wounded  ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  the  casualties  were  more  serious — nine 
citizens  killed  and  three  wounded.  A  teiTribio  excitement  ensued  in  Bal- 
timore, and  continued  for  weeks.  The  bridges  on  the  railroad  leading  to 
the  Susquehanna  were  destroyed  ;  the  regular  route  of  travel  was  broken 
up ;  and  large  bodice  of  Northern  troops  were  thus  diverted  from  the 
railroad  hues,  and  placed  in  the  necessity  of  being  carried  in  transports  to 
Annapolis.  Mass  meetings  were  held  in  Baltimore,  and  speeches  of  de- 
fiance made  to  the  Government  at  Washington.  The  city  council  appro- 
priated five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  avowed  pui-pose  of  putting 
the  city  in  a  state  of  defence,  but  with  the  farther  intent  on  the  part  of 
many,  that  instant  measures  should  be  taken  to  relieve  the  State  from 
Federal  rule. 

But  this  rule  was  steadily  encroaching  upon  Maiyland,  and  strengthen- 
ing itself  beyond  the  hope  of  successful  resistance.  Each  day  Southern 
sentiment  became  more  timid  and  equivocal,  as  the  I"ederai  power  com- 
menced to  display  itself.  The  Legislature  of  liTaryland  at  last  put  the 
State  in  an  attitude  of  indefinite  submission.  It  passed  resohitions  protest- 
ing against  the  military  occupation  of  tlie  State  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  indicating  sympathy  with  the  South,  but  concluding  with  the 
declaration :  "  Under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  inexiiedient  to  call  a 
sovereign  Convention  of  the  State  at  this  time,  or  take  any  measures  for 
the  immediate  organization  or  anning  of  the  militia." 

Baltimore  was  rapidly  brought  under  the  yoke.  By  a  concerted  move- 
ment of  the  Federal  authorities,  Col.  Kane,  the  marshal  of  police,  was 
arrested ;  the  Police  Board  suspended  ;  a  provostr-mai-shal  appointed,  and 
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Baltimore  brought  under  tlio  law  of  the  drum-head.  The  municipal  police 
wore  disbanded,  and  a  reign  of  teiTor  threatened  to  establish  itself  in  what 
was  already  a  condition  of  anarchy.  The  writ  of  hdheaa  corpus  was  sna- 
pcnded  ;  the  houses  of  suspected  persona  were  searched ;  blank  warrants 
were  issued  for  domiciliary  visits ;  and  the  mayor  and  members  of  the 
police  board  were  arrested,  and,  without  a  trial,  imprisoned  in  a  military 
fortress.  In  other  parts  of  the  State,  the  inauguration  of  "  the  strong 
government "  steadily  progressed.  And  so  thoroughly  effcetivo  was  it 
that  in  less  than  a  month  after  the  Baltimore  riot,  Maiyland  was  raising 
her  quota  of  troops  under  Mr.  Lincoln's  proclamation,  and  Governor 
Hicts  had  openly  called  for  four  regiments  of  volunteers  to  assist  the 
N'orthern  Government  in  its  now  fully  declared  policy  of  a  war  of  invasion 
and  fell  destniction  upon  the  South.  But  the  history  of  such  a  change 
has  to  be  read  iu  the  light  of  many  circumstances.  Disarmed ;  not  even 
allowed  to  retain  its  militia  organization ;  planted  with  troops ;  subjected  to 
an  infamous  and  degraded  sway ;  cozened  and  betrayed  by  its  Governor  ; 
divided  within  itself;  its  citizens  separated  by  long-exasperated  lines  of 
prejudice  ;  its  press  exhausting  itself  to  envenom  the  differences  of  men ; 
"  suspicion  poisoning  his  brother's  cup  ; "  corruption  chaffering  in  public 
martet-plaees  for  the  souls  of  men ;  and  crime  and  outrage  recognizable 
only  before  the  tribunal  of  Despotism,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Maryland 
became  the  easy  prey  of  a  Government  that  scrupled  at  no  means  of  snc- 
eeaa  and  spared  no  opportunity  for  the  pervereion  of  the  principles 
of  men. 

Whether  the  easy  subjugation  of  Maryland  persuaded  the  people  of 
the  North  that  the  war  was  to  he  a  slight  task,  or  whether  that  opinion  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  their  own  insolent  vanity,  it  is  very  certain  that  tliey 
entered  upon  the  war  with  a  light  estimation  of  its  consequences  and  with 
an  exhibition  of  passion,  rant  and  bombast,  such,  perhaps,  as  the  world 
has  never  seen  in  similar  circumstances.  The  Government  at  Washington 
shared,  or  encouraged  for  its  own  purposes,  the  vulgarNopinion  that  the 
war  was  soon  to  be  despatched.  It  either  believed,  or  affected  to  beb'eve, 
that  the  Southern  States  would  be  reduced  in  a  few  mouths.  But  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  the  Tederal  Government  had  a  particular  purpose  in 
reducing,  in  popular  opinion,  the  importance  of  the  contest.  It  desired 
to  attract  volunteers  by  the  prospects  of  short  service  and  cheap  glory  ; 
and  it  was  especially  anxious  to  guard  against  any  probability  of  recogni- 
tion by  England  or  France  of  the  new  Confederacy,  and  to  anticipate 
opinion  in  Europe  by  misrepresenting  the  movements  of  the  Southern 
States  as  nothing  more  than  a  local  and  disorganized  insuiTection,  inci- 
dental to  the  history  of  all  governments,  and  unworthy  of  any  serious 
foreign  attention.  It  was  in  this  view  Mr.  Lincoln  bad  framed  his  proclar 
matioii,   calling   for  an   aimy  of  seventy-five   thousand  men.     He  took 
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especial  pains  to  model  this  paper  after  a  Biot  Act :  to  style  sovereign 
States  "  unlawful  combinations  ;  "  and  to  "  command  tlie  persons  compos- 
ing tlie  combinations  aforesaid,  to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their 
respective  abodes  within  twenty  days." 

But  something  more  remarkable  than  tliis  gi-otesqiie  anticipation  of  a 
four  yeai-s'  war,  was  to  emanate  from  the  statesmanship  at  Washington. 
On  the  4th  of  Hay,  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  a  lettei'  of  in- 
Btractions  to  Mr.  Dayton,  the  recently  appointed  minister  to  France, 
designed  as  a  circular  notice  to  tlie  European  courts,  which,  as  a  tissne  of 
misrepresentation  and  absurdity,  and  an  exhibition  of  littleness  in  a  poli- 
tician's c^Bt  of  the  future,  is  one  of  the  most  reraarltable  productions  of 
the  political  history  of  the  war.  In  this  document  the  Federal  Secretary 
of  State  uiged  that  Mr.  Dayton  could  not  be  "  too  decided  or  too  explicit " 
in  assuring  the  French  Government  that  there  was  no  idea  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  ;  and  that  the  existing  commotion  was  only  to  be  ranked 
among  the  dozen  passing  changes  in  tlie  iiistory  of  tliat  Union.  He  con- 
cluded ;  "  Tell  M.  Thouvenel,  then,  with  the  highest  consideration  and 
good  feeling,  that  the  thought  of  a  dissolution  of  this  Union,  peaceably  or 
by  force,  has  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  candid  statesman  here, 
and  it  is  high  time  that  it  be  dismissed  by  statesmen  in  Europe."  Yet  at 
the  time  this  was  penned  eight  millions  of  Mr.  Seward's  counti'ymen  had 
decided  on  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  gathering  armies  of.  the 
South  were  within  a  few  miles  of  tiie  Federal  capital. 

Meanwhile  the  action  of  tlie  European  Governments  with  reference 
to  the  war  was  thought  to  be  indecisive,  and  was  still  the  subject  of  a 
certain  anxiety,  Tlie  British  Government  and  the  French  Emperor, 
although  they  regarded  and  ranked  the  Confederate  States  as  belligerents, 
proclaimed  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  ~war,  and  closed  their  ports  to  the 
armed  vessels  and  privateers  of  either  of  the  belHgerents,  The  British 
House  of  Commons  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  adjourn  tlie  discussion  of 
American  affairs  by  the  indefinite  postponement  of  Mr,  Gregory's  notice 
of  a  motion  on  the  subject.  That  gentleman  had  sought  to  defend  his 
motion  for  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  in  a  letter  in  the 
London  Times,  of  a  power  and  ingenuity  calculated  to  afl'ect  public 
opinion,  and  putting  the  question  to  the  people  of  England  and  of  France 
in  every  possible  aspect.  He  pointed  out  the  reasons  of  his  advocacy  of 
the  recognition  of  the  new  Confederate  republic  in  several  particulars :  as 
an  effectual  blow  at  the  slave  trade,  "  mainly'  carried  on  by  ships  sailing 
from  Northern  ports  and  floated  by  ^Northern  capital ;  "  as  an  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  slavery ;  as  a  means  of  peace  and  imrestricted  com- 
merce ;  as  a  just  retaliation  upon  the  "  Morrill "  tariff,  the  successful  issue 
of  Northern  policy,  against  which  the  South  had  protested ;  and  as  the 
vindication  of  the  right  of  a  people  to  assert  their  independence,     Mr. 
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Gregory  concluded  with  the  strong  conviction  that  the  interests  of  France 
and  England  were  identical  in  the  American  CLuestion,  and  that  "  the 
recognition  by  these  two  gi'cat  Powers  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  would 
cause  the  war  party  in  the  North  to  pause  before  plunging  their  country- 
men deeper  into  the  sad  struggle." 

The  idea  promulgated  at  Washington  of  a  ninety  days'  commotion  waa 
readily  taken  up  by  the  Northern  press,  and  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
volume  of  conceit,  that  was  amusing  enough  in  the  light  of  subseqiient 
events.  Not  a  paper  of  influence  in  the  North  appeared  to  comprehend 
the  importance  of  tlie  impending  contest ;  and  the  commentary  of  rant, 
passion,  and  bombast  upon  it  exceeded  all  known  exhibitions  of  the  insane 
vanity  of  the  Northern  people. 

"  The  rebellion  "  waa  derided  in  a  style  which  taxed  language  for  es- 
pi-essions  of  contempt.  The  New  York  Trib'une  declared  that  it  waa 
nothing  "  more  or  less  than  the  natural  recourse  of  all  mean-spirited  and 
defeated  tyrannies  to  nile  or  ruin,  making,  of  course,  a  wide  distinction 
between  the  will  and  power,  for  the  hanging  of  traitours  is  sure  to  begin 
before  one  month  is  over."  "  The  nations  of  Europe,"  it  continued,  "  may 
rest  assured  that  Jeff.  Davis  &  Co.  will  be  swinging  from  the  battlements 
at  Washington,  at  least,  by  the  ith  of  July.  We  spit  upon  a  later  and 
longer  deferred  justice." 

The  New  York  Times  gave  its  opinion  in  the  following  vigorous  and 
confident  spirit ;  "  Let  us  make  quich:  work.  The  '  rebellion,'  as  some 
people  designate  it,  is  an  unborn  tadpole.  Let  us  not  fall  into  the  de!n- 
sion,  noted  by  Hallam,  of  mistaking  a  '  local  commotion  '  for  a  revolution. 
A  strong  active  '  pull  together '  will  do  our  work  effectually  in  thirty  days. 
We  have  only  to  send  a  column  of  twenty-five  tliousand  men  across  the 
Potomac  to  Kichmond,  and  bum  out  the  rats  there ;  another  column  of 
twenty-five  tlionsand  to  Cairo,  seizing  the  cotton  ports  of  the  Mississippi; 
and  retaining  the  remaining  twenty-five  thousand,  included  in  llr.  Lin- 
coln's call  for  seventy-iive  thousand  men,  at  Washington,  not  because  there 
is  need  for  them  there,  but  because  we  do  not  require  their  eervices 
elsewhere." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  declared  that  "no  man  of  sense  could,  for  a 
moment,  doubt  that  this  much-ado-about-nothing  would  end  in  a  montli." 
The  Northern  people  were  "  simply  invincible."  "  The  rebels,"  it  prophe- 
sied, "  a  mere  band  of  ragamuffins,  will  fly,  like  chaff  before  the  wind,  on 
our  approach." 

The  West  was  as  violent  as  the  North  or  East,  quite  as  confldent,  and 
yalorous  to  excess.  The  Chicago  Tribune  insisted  on  its  demand  that  the 
West  be  allowed  to  fight  tlie  battle  through,  since  she  was  probably  the 
most  interested  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  and  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi.     "  Let  the  East,"  demanded  this  valorous  sheet,  "  get 
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out  of  the  way ;  this  is  a  war  of  tlie  West.  We  can  fight  the  battle,  and 
suecosefully,  within  two  or  three  months  at  the  furthest.  lUinoia  can  whip 
the  South  by  herself.     We  insist  on  the  matter  being  turned  over  to  us." 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  with  the  prospect  of  a  short  war  extended  from 
W^hington  and  enliTened  by  pictures  of  cheap  glory  in  the  newspapers, 
the  rage  for  Tolunteering  in  the  North  shonld  have  been  immense.  Going 
to  the  war  "  for  three  months  "  {the  term  of  the  enlistment  of  volunteers) 
was  loolted  upon  as  a  sort  of  holiday  excursion,  and  had  peculiar  attrac- 
tions for  the  tiremcn,  tho  rowdies,  and  "  roughs  "  of  the  Northern  cities, 
from  which  brutal  material  it  was  boasted  that  the  North  would  gather 
the  most  terrible  and  invincible  army  that  ever  enacted  deeds  of  war. 
Many  of  these  men  adopted  the  Zouave  costume  to  add  to  the  terrours  of 
their  appearance ;  and  a  company  of  them  actually  went  through  the 
ceremony  of  being  sworn  in  a  public  hotel  in  New  York  to  "  cut  ofl'  the 
heads  of  every  d — d  Secessionist  in  the  war."  Such  exhibitions  of  brutal 
ferocity  were  told  with  glee  and  devoured  with  unnatural  satisfaction  by 
the  Northern  people.  If  tho  rowdies  were  in  constant  scenes  of  disorder 
and  violence  before  they  were  marched  away — if  Ellsworth's  and  Billy 
Wilson's  men  did  knock  down  quiet  citizens  and  plunder  stores  in  New 
York  and  Wasliington,  the  story  was  meri'ily  told  even  in  the  communities 
where  these  outrages  were  committed ;  for  these  displays  were  taken  as 
proofs  of  desperate  courage,  and  the  men  so  troublesome  and  belligerent 
towards  quiet  citizens  were  indicated  as  the  terrible  and  ruthless  emsaders 
who  were  to  strike  terrour  to  the  simple  armies  of  the  South,  and  win  the 
brightest  and  bloodiest  laurels  on  the  field  of  battle. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  vagrant  and  unruly  classes  of  the  great  and 
vicious  cities  of  the  North  that  flocked  to  the  standards  of  tlie  war.  The 
most  quiet  citizens  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  entering  a  race  for 
cheap  glory.  The  North  was  full  of  martial  rage.  The  war  spirit  pervad- 
ed not  only  the  holiday  volunteer  soldiers  of  the  cities,  hut  the  country 
peoplo,  the  shoomakera  and  cobblers  of  New  England  and  the  coal-heavers 
of  Pennsylvania.  Governor  Dennison,  of  Ohio,  telegraphed  to  Washing- 
ton, offering  thirty  thousand  troops.  Governor  Weston,  of  Indiana, 
received  offers  showing  that  the  same  nnmbers  were  ready  to  come  forward 
in  his  State.  Governor  Ourtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  equally  liberal  in 
his  assurances  to  Washington,  Massachusetts  and  New  York  were  press- 
ing with  offers  of  men  and  money  for  "  the  three  mouths'  war." 

But  while  the  North  was  making  such  insolent  and  giddy  exhibitions 
on  the  threshold  of  tho  war,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  on  the  part  of  the 
South,  there  was  also  very  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  impending  crisis, 
and  of  the  extent  and  solemnity  of  the  adventnre  in  which  the  Confederate 
States  were  to  embark. 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  dispute  the  Southern  leaders  had  declared  that 
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there  would  be  no  war ;  that  the  mere  act  of  secession  would  exact  from 
the  TTorth  all  that  was  claimed,  and  prove  in  the  end  a  peaceM  experi- 
ment. Heated  orators  in  Charleston  exclaimed  that  there  would  be  no 
conflict  of  arms,  and  that  they  would  be  willing  to  drink  all  the  blood 
shed  in  the  contest. 

Again,  when  the  Confederate  Govennnent  was  established  at  Mont- 
gomery the  idea  still  prevailed  that  Becession  had  the  countenance  of  a 
large  party  in  the  ]S"orth,  and  that  the  Black  Kepublicans  would  And  it 
impossible  to  get  up  a  war  in  front  of  hostile  States  and  in  face  of  a  parti- 
san opposition  at  home.  This  idea  had  especial  hold  of  the  mind  of  Presi- 
dent Davis.  It  has  been  thought  a  little  strange  that  in  the  frame  of  the 
new  government  there  should  be  such  little  originality ;  that  it  should 
have  exhibited  so  few  ideas  of  political  adminiati'ation  higher  than  the 
Washington  routine ;  and  that  the  Montgomery  statesmen  and  legislators 
should  have  fallen  into  an  almost  servile  copy  of  the  old  Federal  Oonsti- 
tiition.  This  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  the  new 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  South  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of 
old  Washington  politicians,  who  were  barren  of  political  novelty.  But 
there  is  a  more  direct  and  especial  explanation.  It  was  expected  that  the 
assimilation  of  the  Montgomery  Constitution  to  that  of  the  United  States 
with  some  especial  additions  developing  tire  democratic  view  and  construc- 
tion of  that  latter  instrument  would  have  the  efl'ect  of  conciliating,  or,  at 
least,  of  neutralizing  the  Democratic  party  in  the  North.  In  the  addres 
on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration,  President  Davis  toot  especial  pains  t 
declare  that  the  seceded  States  meditated  a  change  only  of  the  constitiient 
parts,  not  the  system  of  the  government ;  and  he  distinctly  referred  to  the 
expectation  that,  with  a  Constitution  differing  only  from  that  of  their 
fathers,  in  so  far  as  it  was  explanatory  of  their  well-known  intent,  freed 
fromseetional  conflicts,  the  States  /rom  which  they  had  recently  parted 
might  seek  to  unite  their  fortunes  with  those  of  the  new  Confederacy. 
Indeed,  so  far  did  th^  conceit  go,  that  it  was  proposed  in  some  of  the 
newspapei-9  of  tlie  day — among  them  the  Kew  York  Herald,  then  the 
affected  friend  of  the  South — that  the  Union  should  be  "  reconstnicted  " 
by  the  accession  of  the  Northern  States  to  the  Montgomery  Constitution, 
excluding  perhaps  the  New  England  States,  as  odious  to  both  parties  in 
the  reconstruction. 

But  no  sooner  did  these  silly  prospects  of  amicable  association  with 
Korthern  Democrats  end  and  war  blaze  out  at  Sumter,  than  a  new  delu- 
sion took  possession  of  the  Confederate  leaders.  This  was  that  the  war 
would  be  decided  speedily,  and  its  history  be  compt^sed  in  a  few  battle- 
fields. It  had  been  a  theme  of  silly  declamation  that  "  the  Yankees  " 
would  not  fight ;  and  so-called  statesmen  in  the  Soutli  expounded  the  doc- 
trine that  a  commercial  community,  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  gain,  could 
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never  aspire  to  martial  prowess,  and  were  uneciual  to  gi'eat  deeds  of  arms. 
But  if  these  orators  had  considered  the  lessons  of  history  they  would  liava 
found  that  commercial  communities  were  among  the  most  pugnacious  and 
ambitious  and  obstinate  of  belligerents,  and  might  have  traced  the  dis- 
eoveiy  through  tlie  annals  of  Carthage,  Venice,  Genoa,  Holland,  and 
England. 

Another  idea  was  that  the  victory  of  the  South  was  to  bo  insured  and 
expedited  by  the  recognition  of  the  new  Government  by  the  European 
Powers.  "  Cotton,"  said  the  Cliarleston  Merov/ry,  "  would  bring  England 
to  her  knoes."  The  idea  was  ludicrous  enough  that  England  and  France 
would  instinctively  or  readily  fling  themselves  into  a  convulsion,  whicli 
their  great  politicians  saw  was  the  most  tremendous  one  of  modern  times. 
But  the  puerile  argument,  which  even  President  Davis  did  not  hesitate  to 
adopt,  about  tlie  power  of  "  King  Cotton,"  amounted  to  this  absurdity ; 
that  the  great  and  illustrious  power  of  England  would  submit  tO  the  inef- 
fable humiliation  of  acknowledging  its  dependency  on  tiie  infant  Confed- 
eracy of  the  South,  and  the  subserviency  of  its  empire,  its  political  interests 
and  its  pride,  to  a  single  article  of  trade  that  was  grown  in  America  I 

These  silly  notions  of  an  early  accomplishment  of.  their  independence 
were,  more  than  anything  else,  to  blind  and  embaixass  the  Confederate 
States  in  the  great  work  before  them.  Their  porta  were  to  remain  open 
for  months  before  the  blockade,  declared  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  conld  be  made 
effective ;  and  yet  nothing  was  to  be  imported  through  them  but  a  few 
tliousand  stand  of  small  arms,  when,  in  that  time,  and  through  those 
avenues,  there  might  have  been  brought  from  Europe  all  the  needed  muni- 
tions of  war.  Immense  contracts  were  to  be  offered  the  Government,  only 
to  be  rejected  and  laughed  at.  Golden  opportunities  were  to  be  thrown 
away,  while  the  Confederate  authorities  still  persnaded  themselves  that  the 
war  was  to  be  despatched  by  mere  make-shifts  of  money,  and  a  sudden 
rush  of  volunteera  to  arms. 

It  is  a  carious  speculation  Low  to  explain  that  two  belligerents,  like  the 
North  and  South,  conld  have  shown  such  blindness  and  littieness  of  mind 
in  entering  upon  the  mighty  and  tremendous  contest  which  was  to  ensue, 
^nd  which  had,  in  fact,  become  obvious  and  inevitable.  But  it  is  said 
that  the  Governments  and  leaders  of  each  party  only  shared  the  general 
popular'  opinion  on  each  side,  as  to  the  rapid  decision  of  the  war.  This 
excuse  is  impei'feet.  Those  who  are  put  in  authority  and  in  the  high  places 
of  government  are  supposed  to  have  peculiar  gifts,  and  an  education  and 
training  suited  to  the  art  of  governing  and  advising  men  ;  they  should  be 
able  to  discern  what  the  populace  does  not  o±l;en  see.  Prescience  is  the 
epecialty  of  the  statesman ;  and  because  a  populace  is  blind,  that  is  no 
excuse  for  his  defect  of  vision.  For  the  false  view  obtaining  at  Washing- 
ton and  at  Montgomery  in  the  opening  of  the  war,  there  is  a  very  curt  and 
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quite  Biifficient  explanation.  It  is  that  there  was  really  but  little  statea- 
mansliip  in  America,  and  that  much  which  passed  current  under  that 
name  was  nothing  more  than  the  educated  and  ingenious  demagogueism, 
which  reflects  vividly  the  opinions  of  the  masses,  and  acts  out  the  fancies 
of  the  hour.  It  does  seem  indeed  almost  incredible  that  public  men  at 
"Washington  and  at  Montgomery  could  have  observed  the  crisis,  without 
considering  the  resources  and  the  temper  of  each  section ;  for  each  of  these 
elements  in  the  contest  showed  plainly  enough  that  it  was  to  be  one  of 
immense  extent  and  indefinite  duration. 

It  will  be  interesting  here  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  the  resonrces 
of  the  United  States  about  the  time  of  the  war,  and  to  show  how  tbey 
wero  divided  between  the  two  belligerents. 

The  census  of  the  United  States,  of  1860,  showed  a  population  of  more 
than  tliirty-one  millions.  A  web  of  railroads,  the  wonder  of  the  woi'ld, 
stretched  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Missouri  Eiver ;  and  the  most 
important  of  these  had  been  constructed  within  the  last  thirty  years,  for  in 
1830  there  was  but  one  railway  connecting  the  great  Lahcs  with  tide-water. 
The  total  extent  of  these  railroads  was  more  than  thirty  thousand  miles. 
Their  tonnage  per  annum  was  eetimatcd  at  thirty-six  million  tons,  valued 
at  about  four  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Such  was  the  huge  internal 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  Their  manufactures  formed  an  enormous 
fund  of  wealth ;  they  represented  an  annual  product  of  two  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  the  census  of  1860,  we  have,  as  the  total  assessed  value 
of  real  estate  and  personal  property  in  the  thirty -four  States  and  Ten'itories 
tlie  monstrous  sum  of  bixteea  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

But  of  population,  of  intemal  improvements,  of  manufactures,  and  of 
all  artificial  wealth  the  North  held  much  the  larger  share.  She  had  a 
population  of  twenty-three  millions  against  eight  millions  in  the  South. 
The  North  had  manufacturing  establishments  for  all  the  requirements  of 
peace  and  war.  She  had  the  advanti^es  of  an  unrestrained  eommerco 
with  foreign  nations.  She  had  all  the  ports  of  the  world  open  to  her 
ships ;  she  had  furnaces,  foundries,  and  workshops ;  her  manufacturing 
resources  compared  with  those  of  the  South  were  as  five  hundred  to  one  ; 
the  great  marts  of  Europe  were  open  to  her  for  supplies  of  arms  and  stores ; 
there  was  nothing  of  material  resource,  nothing  of  the  apparatus  of  eon- 
quest  that  was  not  within  iier  reach  ;  and  she  had  the  whole  world  wherein 
to  find  mercenary  soldiers  and  a  market  for  reernits. 

Yet  one  fact  is  to  be  admitted  here,  which  may  strike  many  readers 
with  surprise,  and  which  furnishes  a  subject  of  curious  reflection,  with 
reference  to  what  we  shall  hereafter  see  of  the  management  of  their  re- 
sources by,  the  Confederates.  This  i-cmai-kable  fact  is  that  about  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  the  South  was  richer  than  the  INorth  in  all  the 
necessaries  of  life.     It  is  suflicient  to   compile  certain  results  from   the 
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census  of  1860  to  sliow  tins:  Of  live  stock  (milch  cows,  ivorting  oxen, 
■  other  cattle,  sheep  and  swine)  in  the  Northern  States  tliere  were  two  to 
each  person  ;  in  the  Southern  States,  fire  to  each  person.  Of  wheat  each 
person  in  the  Northern  States  reckoned  six  hushels  ;  each  white  person  in 
the  Southern  States  ahout  as  much.  Of  Indian  corn,  each  person  in  the 
Northern  States  i-ectoned  twenty-eight  hushels ;  while  in  the  Southern 
States  each  white  person  reckoned  fifty-one  bushels,  and  white  and  black 
together  stood  for  thirty*five  bushels  per  head. 

But  the  South  entered  the  war  with  only  a  few  insignificant  manufac- 
tories of  arras  and  materials  of  war  and  textile  fabrics.  She  was  soon  to  be 
cut  off  by  an  eneirchng  blockade  from  all  those  supplies  upon  which  she 
had  depended  from  the  North  and  from  Europe  in  the  way  of  munitions 
of  war,  clothing,  medicines,  etc.  She  was  without  the  vestige  of  a  navy ; 
while,  on  the  water,  the  North  was  to  call  into  existence  a  power  equiva- 
lent to  a  land  force  of  many  hundred  thousand  men. 

It  had  been  feared  that  in  the  haste  of  preparation  for  the  mighty  con- 
test that  was  to  ensue,  the  South  would  find  herself  poorly  provided  with 
aiTBS  to  contend  with  an  enemy  rich  in  the  means  and  munitions  of  war. 
But  in  respect  of  small  arms,  at  least,  she  found  herself  amply  furnished. 
Mr.  Floyd,  the  Secretary  of  War  under  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration, 
had  taken  occasion  to  transfer  to  the  different  arsenals  at  the  South  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  muskets.  This  proceeding  was  long  a  favorite 
tlieme  of  reproach  and  censure  in  the  North,  and  was  most  unjustly  taken 
as  a  proof  of  incipient  treason  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet.  It  was  cer- 
tainly an  important  assistance  to  the  South  (although  this  contribution  of 
arms  was  really  less  than  was  due  her) ;  for  without  it  she  would  liave 
been  hurried  into  the  war  with  the  few  and  very  imperfect  arms  purchased 
by  the  States,  or  owned  by  tlie  citizens.* 

*  For  years  the  accusation,  clung  to  Secreiary  Floyd  that  he  impropeiW  i  d  ±  au  lule  tlj  sup- 
plied the  South  with  these  muskets,  and  "  (Ae  slaty  of  the  Uolen,  arms  "  was  pTpituated  in  every 
■variety  of  Yankee  pabliwtion.  It  is  strange  indeed,  as  ei-Preadent  Bucbanan  run  \x\^  in  a  recent 
printed  defence  of  hia  Administration,  "  to  ■what  extent  public  prejudice  mij  Lrcdil  a  tilad  ood,  not 
only  withoat  foundation,  but  agidnst  the  clearest  official  evideoee."  Let  us  tte  how  the  fools  re- 
dnce  this  story  of  fi-aud  and  "treMon:"  In  December,  18B9,  Seerolary  Floyd  had  ordered  tiie  re- 
moval of  one-fiflK  of  tlie  oid  peccuaaion  and  fiint-loek  muaketa  from  the  Springfield  Armory,  where 
they  Lad  accumulated  in  inconvenient  numbers,  to  five  Southern  arsenals.  The  United  States  had, 
on  hand,  say  500,000  of  these  muaketa;  116,000  includes  all  transferred  to  the  Southern  areenals. 
And  this  order  of  distribution  was  made,  nlmoat  a  j/ear  before  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  and  several 
months  before  hia  nomination  at  Chicago,  Again,  in  1880,  the  aggregate  of  rifles  and  muakets  dia- 
tribnted  was  I0,IB1,  of  which  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States  received  only  2,84S,  or  between 
one-third  and  one-fourth  of  the  inhole  nwnJn-.  It  thus  apgears  that  the  Sonthem  and  Southivestetn 
Slates  reodved  much  less  in  the  .aggregate,  inBtcad  of  more  than  the  quota  of  annsto  which  they  were 
joslly  entitled  nnderthe  law  forarming  the  militia.  Could  the  force  of  misreprentation  further  go  than 
to  torture  from  these  ^cls  the  charge  that  Mr.  Buchanaa'a  Secretary  of  War  had  fraudulently  aent 
public  arma  to  the  South  for  the  nse  of  the  inau^^ts  1  Yet  this  is  but  one  ejtample  of  that  audacaty 
and  hardy  persistence  in  falsehood  displayed  in  all  Korthem  publications  canceming  the  war. 
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But  it,  may  be  said  here  generally  that  against  the  vast  superiority  of 
the  North  in  material  resources  and  in  the  appai-atus  of  war,  the  South 
had  a  set-off  in  certain  advantages,  not  appreciable  perhaps  by  superficial 
observers,  but  which  constitute  a  most  important  element  in  a  true  his- 
torical estimate  of  the  match  between  the  two  belligerents.  The  coai-se 
popular  opinion  in  the  Korth  was  that  the  superiority  of  numbers  would 
give  it  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  strength.  But  something  more 
than  numbers  makes  armies ;  and  war  is  not  a  duel,  a  single  contest 
despatched  according  to  an  established  routine.  The  South  had  a  superiour 
animation  in  the  war.  She  stood  on  the  defensive ;  and  should  thus  have 
been  able  to  put  against  the  invading  force  two  enemies  :  the  opposing 
army  and  the  people.  She  had,  also,  on  her  side  one  single  advantage 
which  should  have  been  decisive  of  the  contest — an  advantage  which  no 
numbers  could  really  surmount,  or  skill  effectively  circumvent.  Tliat 
advantage  was  space.  It  had  been  the  victor  in  many  former  wars. 
When  Napoleon  invaded  Russia,  he  won  battles,  he-  obtained  the  very 
object  of  his  march ;  but  space  defeated  him — the  length  of  the  march  from 
Waraaw  to  Moscow  ruined  him.  When  Great  Britain  attempted  to  subdue 
only  that  part  of  America  that  borders  the  Atlantic,  space  defeated  her ; 
)ier  ai-mies  took  the  principal  cities,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Charleston, 
Savannah,  Eichmond  ;  but  victories  were  barren  of  result,  the  Continental 
troops,  dispersed  in  the  country,  were  easily  re-assembled,  the  lines  of 
military  occupation  existed  only  on  paper,  and  the  process  of  conquest 
became  one  of  liojjeless  repetition,  and  was  at  last  abandoned  in  despair. 

In  an  intelligent  view  of  the  pi-ecedents  of  history  it  might  safely  be 
predicted  that  the  South,  fighting  on  its  own  soil,  and  for  it,  and  occupy- 
ing a  territory  of  more  than  728,000  square  miles  in  extent,  and  in  wbieh 
the  natural  features  of  tlie  country,  in  mountain,  river,  and  swamp,  were 
equivalent  to  successive  lines  of  fortification,  would  be  victor  in  the  con- 
test, however  tmequally  matched  in  men  and  the  material  of  war,  unless 
the  manoffement  of  her  affairs  should  lecmne  insane,  or  her  people  lose  i^ie 
virtue  of  endurance. 
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B  ALEXAHDEIi, TRAGEDY  AT   TILE  MABSDALL  H0TJ6E, — JACKBON,  THE  JiAETTH. — 
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T  APPAEESTLT  LOST   FOE  THEM. THE  SOENE   AT   TOE 


F  THE  OOSFEDBBATES  Tl 


Some  weeks  after  the  secesaion  of  Tirgiiiia,  Hr.  Lincoln  is  said  to  havo 
i-emarked  that  he  "  would  soon  get  the  wolf  hj  the  ears."  He  probably 
meant  in  this  figure  of  the  backwoodsman  that  ho  would  soon  secure  the 
two  important  passages  into  Virginia ;  that  along  the  Orange  and  Alex- 
andria and  Central  Kailroads  towards  Richmond,  and  that  along  the  water 
avenue  of  tlie  James. 
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On  the  24th  of  May  Alexandria  was  occnpied  by  the  Federals,  tlie 
Virginia  forces  evacuating  the  town,  and  falling  back  towards  Manassas 
Junction.  The  invasion  was  aeeompliBhed  under  the  cover  of  night.  It 
was  attended  hy  an  incident  which  gave  a  lesson  to  the  enemy  of  the  spirit 
he  was  to  encounter,  and  furnished  the  first  instance  of  individual  martyi- 
doni  in  the  war.  On  one  of  the  hotels  of  the  town,  the  Mai^hall  House, 
there  was  a  Confederate  flag  flying.  The  proprietor  of  the  hotel, 
Mr.  Jaehson,  captain  of  an  ai'tillery  company  in  his  town,  had  deliberately 
declared  that  under  any  circumstances  lie  would  defend  that  flag  with  his 
life,  and  had  been  deaf  to  the  advice  of  his  neighbours  not  to  make  his 
house,  by  this  display,  a  sign  for  the  enemy's  attack.  The  flag  could  be 
seen  from  a  window  of  the  "White  House  in  Washington.  As  a  company 
of  Fire  Zouaves,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Col,  Ellsworth,  a  protege  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  entered  the  town  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  their  com- 
mander swore  that  be  would  have  the  flag  as  his  (Special  prize.  He  was 
attended  in  his  adventure  by  a  squad  of  bis  men.  Having  found  Ins  way 
into  the  hotel,  he  got  through  a  ti-ap-door  to  its  top,  where  he  seeared  the 
obnoxious  ensign  ;  bxxt  descending  the  ladder  he  found  facing  him  a  single 
man  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  with  a  double-barrel  gun  in  his  hands.  "Here 
is  my  trophy,"  exclaimed  Ellsworth,  displaying  the  flag  on  Ins  arm. 
"  And  you  are  mine,"  replied  Jackson,  as  he  quickly  raised  his  gun,  and 
discharged  its  contents  into  the  breast  of  the  exultant  Federal.  Another 
moment  and  the  brave  Virginian  was  stretched  by  the  side  of  his  antag- 
onist a  lifeless  corpse ;  for  one  of  Ellsworth's  men  had  sped  a  bullet 
through  his  brain,  and  another  had  thrust  a  bayonet  into  his  breast  as  he 
was  in  the  act  of  falling. 

In  the  low  country  of  Virginia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fortress  Monroe,  an 
affair  occui-red  on  the  10th  of'  June,  which,  though  it  is  not  to  be  ranked 
as  a  decisive  engagement,  was  certainly  a  serious  and  welt-timed  check  to 
the  enemy  in  this  direction.  A  Federal  column,  exceeding  four  thousand 
men,  moved  out  from  Fortress  Monroe  in  the  direction  of  Great  Bethel, 
a  church  which  stood  about  nine  miles  on  the  road  leading  south  from 
Hampton.  The  position  here  had  been  entrenched  by  Gen.  J.  B,  Ma- 
gruder,  who  had  in  his  command  about  eighteen  hundred  men.  It  was 
designed  by  the  enemy  to  attack  the  Confederates  in  their  front,  while 
another  portion  of  the  column  should  cross  the  creek,  which  ran  here,  some 
distance  below,  and  attempt  to  get  into  the  Confederate  work  through  a 
gorge  which  was  supposed  to  bo  open.  The  attack  in  front  was  easily 
repulsed,  as  the  Federals  never  dai-ed  to  advance  from  the  woods  which 
obscured  their  position  ;  and  when  the  1st  North  Carolina  Regiment  was 
ordered  forward,  the  enemy  actually  broke  before  this  small  force  got 
within  sixty  yards  of  their  position.  The  column  that  had  crossed  the 
creek  advanced  with  cheers,  supposing  that  they  had  turned  the  Confed- 
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erate  position ;  bnt  a  volley  of  musketry  put  them  to  fiigit,  and  the  officer 
■who  led  tliem,  Major  "Wintlirop,  was  killed  by  the  bullet  of  a  Nortli  Caro- 
lina rifleman,  as  he  in  vain  attempted  to  rally  his  men  to  the  chai'ge. 
The  Iras  of  the  Confederates  in  this  affair  was  one  man  tilled  and  seven 
■wounded ;  that  of  the  enemy,  hy  their  own  acknowledgment,  ■was  thirty 
killed  and  more  than  one  hundred  woimded.  In  the  little  exi>erience  of 
■wai'  on  both  sides  the  action  of  Bethel  ^was  rated  as  a  famous  battle,  and 
■was  paraded  through  many  columns  of  the  newspapers.  The  coteniporary 
estimate  of  its  importance  is  ludicrous  enotigh  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  and  in  comparison  with  those  monuments  of  carnage,  which  were 
hereafter  to  appear  on  the  fields  of  Tirginia. 

The  comparative  pause  of  warlike  excitement  after  the  afi'air  of  Bethel, 
and  the  apparent  lull  of  hostilities,  while,  in  fact,  both  Governments  were 
making  active  prepai'ations  for  the  contest,  was  marked  by  some  ioterest- 
ing  demonstrations  of  public  opinion  in  the  North.  It  might  have  been 
noticed  in  this  time,  that  public  attention  in  the  North  was  measurably 
turned  from  military  movements  to  the  financial  aspects  of  the  war,  and 
to  tlie  provisions  which  the  Northern  Congress  was  so  soon  to  be  called 
upon  to  make,  in  order  to  meet  present  exigencies.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Nortliem  press  appeared  to  show  the  same  diversion  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  their  tone  might  have  been  noticed  to  have  become  decidedly 
more  healthy  and  prudent  in  leaving  for  a  time  the  grosser  excitements  of 
war  to  ponder  the  vital  concerns  of  the  debts,  taxes,  burdens,  and  losses 
consequent  upon  hostilities. 

Some  time  ago,  an  ominous  growl  from  Wall  street  had  reached  the 
ear  of  the  Government  at  Washington.  The  discontent  had  since  slowly 
and  steadily  manifested  itself.  Combinatious  were  spoken  of  among 
Northern  capitalists  to  terminate  the  war ;  tft  gi'ant  no  nioi-e  loans  or  aids 
to  the  Government ;  and  to  oveiTule  the  programme  of  the  politicians  at 
Washington  by  the  supcriour  power  of  their  money  and  their  commercial 
interest.  The  ^timatea  of  the  Government  had  indeed  become  frightful. 
■  The  cost  of  the  war  was  rated  at  ten  million  dollars  a  week.  Besides  this, 
Oongi-ess  was  to  be  called  upon  to  make  a  cnirent  annual  appropriation 
for  ordinary  expenditures  and  interest  on  the  debt,  of  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  whicli  indispensable  estimate — however  the 
war  might  be  pushed  for  a  time  on  credit — there  could  be  no  possible  way 
of  meeting  unless  by  modes  of  direct  taxation,  in  income  taxes,  excises,  etc. 
The  Northern  Government  had  the  most  serious  reasons  to  distrust 
the  Wall  street  combination,  and  to  put  itself  out  of  the  power  of  capital- 
ists, who  were  plainly  aggrieved  by  the  prospect,  that  was  now  being 
steadily  developed,  of  a  long  and  expensive  war.  A  Cabinet  council  was 
called,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Cliase  proposed  a  new  plan  of  national  loan. 
It  Was  to  mate  a  direct  appeal  to  the  peoj^le  to  provide  means  for  the 
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prosecution  of  the  war.  Outside  of  tlie  Cabinet,  at  whose  board  the  plan 
was  reported  to  have  been  well  i-eeeived,  it  met  with  the  most  streuuous 
objeetioiis. 

Ill  these  distresses  and  embarrasBments  of  the  Government,  tlie  bellicose 
elements  of  the  North,  resenting  all  prospects  of  peace,  became  more  exact- 
ing than  ever,  and  even  accuaatoiy  of  the  anthoritiea  at  Washington. 
The  more  violent  !New  York  papers  demanded  a  vigorous  military  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Government  before  the  meeting  of  Congress. 
They  accused  tlie  Administration  of  snpineness  of  policy  and  uncertainty 
of  pui-poae ;  and  they,  even,  did  not  hesitate  to  charge  that  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet  were  conniving  with  "  the  rebels,"  and  had  consented  to 
become  parties  to  a  negotiation  for  peace.  These  heated  and  nngeneroua 
expressions  did  not  stop  here.  Pereonalities  were  freely  indulged  in.  The 
President  was  vilely  abused  for  not  having  recalled  Mr.  Hsu'vey,  the  min- 
ister to  Portugal,  because  he  had  corresponded  with  tiie  South  Carolina 
authorities 'dnring  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration;  and  Gen.  Scott,  who 
was  sacrificing  for  the  Northern  objects  of  the  wai",  all  that  remained  to 
him  of  the  years  and  honours  of  a  long  life,  was  not  spared  from  an 
atrocions  libel  charging  him  with  having  ottered  premiums  to  "  treason  " 
in  procuring  the  restoration  to  the  United  States  service  and  the  promo- 
tion to  a  lieutenant- colonelcy  of  Major  Emory,  a  Marylander,  who  had 
formerly  resigned  liis  command  on  the  Indian  frontier. 

These  dissatisfied  utterances,  although  they  may  have  been  but  Httlo 
annoying,  personally,  to  the  Government,  were  significant  of  other  most 
serious  troubles  to  be  apprehended  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  They  gave 
evidence  of  a  sentiment  in  the  North,  at  once  fanatical  and  formidable, 
resolved  to  push  the  war  heyond  the  avowed  objects  of  the  Government, 
and  to  resist  any  tennmation  of  it  short  of  the  excision  or  abolition  of 
slaveiy  in  the  South.  This  sentiment  had,  in  fact,  already  become  clamor- 
ous and  exactmg.  A  war  short  of  the  aboHtion  of  slavery  was  denounced, 
as  a  farce,  and  its  mission  of  defending  the  Union  was  openly  exchanged 
in  the  mouths  of  fanatics  for  that  of  achieving  "  the  rights  of  hunianitj'." 

In  the  mean  time  indications  were  obvious  enough  of  the  common 
intention  of  the  belligerents  to  mate  the  first  great  battles  of  the  war  in 
Virginia.  Here  was  to  open  the  first  great  chapter  of  Carnage — on  a 
theatre  at  once  wide  and  brilliant ; — tilled  with  the  array  of  armies  of  two 
powerful  peoples,  which  brought  from  their  wealth  and  long  seasons  of 
prosperity  al!  that  could  invest  war  with  destructive  power  and  dramatic 
display ; — occupying  a  teiTitory  noble  and  inspired  in  histoncal  memories 
— the  name  of  which,  "  Yirginia^''  had  ever  been  a  word  of  magic  pride 
tliroughout  the  breadth  and  length  of  a  continent ; — and  engaging  in  the 
issues  of  its  imposing  drama  the  liberties,  or,  at  least,  the  independence  of 
more  than  eight  millions  of  men. 
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On  tlie  lines  of  the  Potomac,  Gen.  Scott  had  gsitlierecl  one  of  the  largest 
aimies  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  America.  Nothing  was  left  undone  to 
complete  its  preparations  ;  in  numbei'S  it  was  all  that  was  desired  ;  and  it 
■was  provided  with  the  beat  artillery  in  the  world.  All  the  regulars  east 
of  the  Kocky  ilountains,  to  the  number  of  several  thousand,  collected 
since  February,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  from  Jefferson  Barracks,  from 
St.  Louis,  and  from  Portress  Monroe,  were  added  to  the  immense  force  of 
volunteers  that  had  been  brought  down  to  the  lines  of  the  Potomac.  The 
ibllowing  is  tlie  estimate  of  the  force  of  this  army  at  this  time,  obtained 
from  official  sources :  Fifty-five  regiments  of  volunteere,  eight  companies 
of  regular  infantry,  four  of  marines,  nine  of  regular  cavalry,  and  twelve 
batteries,  forty-nine  guns.  It  was  placed  at  the  command  of  Gen. 
McDowell,  who  came  to  this  important  post  of  action  with  the  reputation 
of  the  greatest  and  most  scientific  general  in  the  North,  but  who  was  to 
run,  indeed,  a  very  short  career  of  Yankee  popularity. 

On  tlie  Confederate  side,  preparations  for  the  coming  contest  were  quite 
as  busy,  if  not  so  extensive.  At  the  beginning  of  June,  Gen.  Beauregaa-d 
was  in  consultation  with  President  Davia  and  Gen.  Lee,  at  Eichmond, 
while,  by  nrieans  of  eouriere,  they  held  freqiient  communication  with 
Gen,  Johnston,  then  in  command  near  Harper's  Ferry,  The  result  was, 
that  a  militaiy  campaign  was  decided  upon,  embracing  defensive  opera- 
tions in  North  Virginia  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  tlie  concentration 
of  an  army,  under  Beauregaa'd,  at  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad  junction, 
and  in  the  immediate  locality.  The  position  taken  by  Gen.  Beauregard 
was  one  of  gi-eat  strength ;  and  probably  no  better  for  defensive  purpose 
could  be  found  in  the  whole  State  of  Virginia.  It  was  about  midway 
between  the  eastern  spur  of  the  Blue  Eidge  and  the  Potomac  below  Alex- 
andria ;  the  right  wing  stretched  off  towards  the  waters  of  the  Oceoquan 
through  a  wooded  country  ;  the  left  was  a  rolling  table-land  readily  com- 
manded from  the  successive  elevations  until  it  broke  into  a  rough  and 
intricate  country  that  no  army  could  pass  without  the  greatest  difficulty. 
The  intervening  country  was  commanded  by  Beauregard's  army  so  per- 
fectly that  there  was  scarcely  a  possibility  of  its  being  turned.  A  small 
stream,  called  Bull  Bun,  ran  in  this  locality,  nearly  from  M'est  to  east,  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Oceoquan  Biver,  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
Potomac,  and  draining  a  considerable  scope  of  country,  from  its  sonrce  in 
Bull  Bun  Moimtain,  to  witliin  a  short  distance  of  the  Potomac  at  Oc- 
eoquan. At  Mitchell's  Ford,  the  stream  was  about  equi-distant  between 
Centrcville  and  Manassas,  some  six  miles  apart.  There  were  a  number 
of  other  fords  ;  but  the  banks  of  the  stream  were  rocky  and  steep. 

Gen.  Beauregard  was  fresh  from  the  glories  of  Sumter.  A  brief 
account  of  this  man,  who  was,  indeed,  the  central  figure  in  the  early 
period  of  the  wai',  will  he  interesting  here.     He  was  now  forty-five  years 
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old.  His  family  waa  of  Freaeli  extraction,  and  had  settled  in  Louisiana 
in  the  reign  of  Louia  XY.  In  1838,  he  was  graduated  at  West  Point, 
tailing  the  second  honours  in  a  class  of  forty-five.  Ue  entered  the  Mexi- 
can war  as  a  lieiitenant,  obtained  two  brevets  in  it,  the  last  that  of  major; 
and  was  subsequently  placed  by  the  Govemment  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  some  public  buildings  at  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  the  fortificK.- 
tions  on  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1861,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Militaiy  Academy 
at  West  Point ;  but  the  appoinment  was  revoked  within  forty-eight  houi^ 
by  Pi-esident  Buchanan,  for  the  spiteful,  reason,  as  is  alleged,  that  Senator 
Slidell  of  Louisiana,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  nominee,  had  given  offence 
by  a  secession  speech  at  Washington.  Subsequently,  Major  Beauregard 
i-eaigncd  his  commission  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Grov.  Moore  of  Louisiana,  Colonel  of  Engineers  in  tlie  Provi- 
sional Army  of  the  South ;  from  which  position,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was 
called  by  President  Davis  to  the  defence  of  Charleston. 

Gten.  Beauregard  was  singularly  impassioned  in  defence  of  the  cause 
which  he  served.  He  hated  and  despised  "the  Yankee;"  and  it  must 
be^eonfeased  was  the  author  of  some  silly  letters  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war,  deriding  the  power  of  the  enemy.  That  the  South  would  easily  whip 
the  North  was  his  constant  assertion,  even  if  the  first  "  had  for  arms  only 
pitch-forks  and  flint-lock  muskets."  Of  the  array  which  Gen.  Scott  was 
marehalling  on  the  borders  of  Virginia,  he  wrote  that  the  enemies  of  the 
South  were  "  little  more  than  an  armed  rabble,  gathered  together  hastily 
on  a  false  pretence,  and  for  an  unholy  purpose,  with  an  octogenarian  at 
its  head  I " 

Beauregard's  personal  appearance  could  scarcely  escape  notice.  He 
was  a  small,  brown,  thin  man,  with  features  wearing  a  dead  expression, 
and  hair  prematurely  whitened.  His  manners  were  distinguished  and 
severe,  but  not  cold ;  they  forbade  intimacy ;  they  had  t!ie  abruptness 
without  the  vivacity  of  the  Frenchman ;  but  they  expi'essed  no  conceit, 
and  were  not  repulsive.  He  had  ardour,  a  ceaseless  activity,  and  an  in- 
domitable power  of  will.  His  notions  of  chivalry  were  somewhat  stilted, 
and  he  had  fought  his  first  battle  with  an  interchange  of  courtesies  that 
induced  a  Frenchman  to  exclaim  in  Paris :  "  Quelle  idee  chevalresque  / 
On  voii  que  vous  avez  profile,  ■sous  autres  Americmns,  de  V^emple 
Frangais.  -  Ce  General  Beauregard  port  un  nom.  Fram^aAs!  " 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Gen.  Beauregard,  with  the  eclat  of  the 
first  victory  of  the  war,  and  the  attractions  of  a  foreign  name  and  manners, 
should  have  been  the  ladies'  favourite  among  the  eai'ly  Southern  generals. 
He  was  constantly  receiving  attentions  fi-om  them,  in  lettere,  in  fiags,  and 
in  hundreds  of  pretty  missives.  His  camp-table  was  often  adorned  with 
presents  of  rare  flowers,  which  flanked  his  maps  and  plans,  and  a  bouqiiet 
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frequently  served  him  for  a  paper  weight.  There  was  perhaps  a  little 
tawdriiiess  ahout  these  displays  in  a  military  camp  ;  but  Gen,  Beauregard 
had  too  much  foree  of  character  to  he  spoiled  by  hero-worship,  or  by  that 
part  of  popular  admiration,  the  most  dangerous  to  men  intent  on  great 
and  grave  pm-poses — the  flattciy  and  pm'suit  of  women. 

Beauj-egard's  army  in  Northern  Virginia  was  then  known  as  the  Anny 
of  the  Potomac.  In  tiie  latter  part  of  July,  its  effective  force  was  enumer- 
ated as  21,833  men  and  twenty-nine  guns.  But  tliere  was  within  reach  of 
it  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoali,  numbering  little  less  than  nine  thou- 
sand men. 

This  latter  foree  was  commanded  by  Gen.  Joseph  E,  Johnston,  a  native 
of  Virginia,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  tlie  Mexican  war,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  hostilities  wfis  at  the  head  of  the  quarter- 
master's department  in  the  United  States  Army  with  the  rank  of  bngadiei'- 
general.  Of  the  operations  of  his  army  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  brief  sketch,  as  these  operations  were  a  necessary  pai't 
of  the  early  campaign  of  the  Potomac,  and  an  obvious  prelude  to  the  great 
battle  of  the  2l8t  July  we  are  proceeding  to  relate. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  Gen,  Johnston  assumed  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and,  after  a  complete  reconnoissancc  of  Harper's 
Peny  and  environs,  he  decided  that  the  place  was  untenable,  and,  there- 
fore, detei'mined  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  Winchester.  At  this  time 
Gen.  Patterson  was  advancing,  with  a  strong  force,  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  into  Virginia,  and  it  was  supposed  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  by  that  general  to  form  a  junction  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  with 
Gen.  McClellan,  tlien  advancing  towards  Winchester  from  the  western 
parts  of  Virginia.  To  prevent  this  junction  Gen.  Johnston  abandoned 
Harper's  Ferry,  on  the  13th  of  June,  after  iii-st  burning  the  raih'oad  bridge 
and  such  buildings  as  were  likely  to  piove  most  useful  to  the  enemy. 

The  Confederates  retired  to  Winchester,  but  had  scarcely  arrived  there 
when  information  was  obtained  that  the  Federals  were  still  advancing ; 
and  Gen.  Jackson — afterwards  known  as  the  immortal  "Stonewall" 
Jackson — with  his  brigade,  was  sent  to  the  neighbourhood,  of  Martins- 
burg,  to  aid  Stuart's  cavalry  in  destroying  what  they  could  of  tlie  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Eaih-oad  stock,  and  thus  check  the  enemy's  movements. 
On  the  2d  of  July,  however,  Patterson  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Potomac 
at  Williamsport ;  the  river  being  scai'cely  waist-deep  there.  Jackson  fell 
back  to  Falling  Waters,  on  the  main  road  to  Martinshurg,  a  running  lii'e 
being  kept  up.  A  detachment  of  Federal  troops  was  then  sent  forward  to 
reconnoitre,  and  Jackson  was  encountered  in  a  position  wliere  he  had 
formed  his  men  in  line  of  battle,  with  four  gims  directly  on  the  turnpike 
along  which  tiie  enemy  was  advancing.  For  half  an  hour  Jackson  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  his  ground  ;  but,  at  last,  was  compelled  to  fall  back 
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8lowly,  and  finally  to  retire,  when  about  to  be  outflanked,  scarcely  losing 
a  man,  and  bringing  off  forty-five  prisoners. 

Jaciison  having  rejoined  the  main  army  under  Johnston,  at  Winchester, 
Patterson  fell  back  towards  the  river.  The  design  of  this  Federal  com- 
mander appears  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  series  of  feints  to  detain 
Johnston  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  to  prevent  the  imion  of  his 
forces  with  tliose  of  Beauregard,  then  strongly  encamped  on  the  plains  of 
M:masBas.  But  tlie  design  was  transparent  to  Johnston,  and,  indeed,  was 
turned  upon  the  enemy,  for  the  nioi'o  skilfully  executed  feint  movement 
of  Johnston  completely  deceived  the  enemy  to  the  last  moment. 

But  while  Johnston  was  thus  keeping  in  cheuk  Pattereon's  column  at 
the  head  of  the  Shenandoah  Talley,  an  important  event,  and  one  of  no 
little  disaster  to  tlio  Confederate  cause,  was  to  occur  in  Northwestern  Vir- 
ginia—as  was  designated  that  portion  of  the  State  beyond  the  westei-n 
ridges  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It  was  designed  by  the  Federal 
Government  not  only  to  secure  this  region,  but  to  use  it  as  a  base  from 
which  to  project  columns  of  invasion  into  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and  the 
rich  counties  of  the  Southwest. 


THE   AFFAIE   OF    EIOH   MOUNTAIN. 

An  army  under  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan  was  to  he  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. Its  advanced  regiments  had  already  penetrated  far  in  upon  the  lino 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad ;  had  driven  a  small  force  from 
Philippi ;  had  occupied  that  town  and  Grafton,  and  had  pushed  forward, 
by  countiy  roads,  from  "Wheeling  and  the  Ohio  River  to  Buckhannon,  in 
Upshur  County.  The  movements  of  McClellan  were  now  directed  towards 
Beverley,  with  the  object  of  getting  to  the  rear  of  Gen.  Gai-nett,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  Norfliwest- 
ern  Virginia,  and  was  occupying  a  strong  position  at  Rich  Mountain,  in 
Randolph  County. 

But  the  Tmskilful  distribution  of  the  Confederate  forces  and  their  in- 
adecjuate  numbers  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  enemy.  The  strength 
of  Gen.  Qarnett's  command  was  less  than  five  thousand  infantry,  with  ten 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  four  companies  of  cavalry.  The  disposition  of  these 
forces  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rich  Mountain.  Col.  Pegram 
occupied  the  mountain  with  a  force  of  about  sixteen  hundred  men  and 
come  pieces  of  artillery.  On  the  slopes  of  Laurel  Hill,  Gen.  Gamett  was 
intrenched  with  a  force  of  three  thousand  infantry,  six  pieces  of  artillery 
and  three  companies  of  cavalry. 

Tlie  plajis  of  the  enemy  promised  a  complete  success.  Gen.  Rose* 
craus,  with  a  Fedei'al  column  of  about  three  thousand  men,  was  to  gain, 
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by  a  difficult  march  tbrongli  the  moiintaiu,  Pegram's  left  and  rear,  whilo 
MeClellaii  attacked  in  front  with  five  thouBand  men,  and  a  number  of 
pieces  of  artillery.  On  the  11th  of  July,  before  daybreak,  Koseerans' 
column  was  in  motion.  The  path  up  the  monntaiu  was  mgged  and  per- 
plexed beyond  all  expectation ;  the  weather  was  uncertain ;  often  heavy 
showei-s  of  rain  poured  down  for  hours,  and  when  the  clouds  broke,  the 
snn  appeared  and  filled  the  air  with  heat.  Through  the  laurel  thicketB, 
clambering  up  ravines,  slipping  from  atones  dislodged  and  earth  moistened 
by  the  rain,  the  Federals  toiled  up  the  mountain.  As  they  advanced 
through  the  forest,  the  Confederate  artillery  posted  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  opened  upon  them,  but  with  little  eifect,  as  their  lines  were  con- 
cealed by  the  trees  and  brushwood.  After  some  sharp  skirmishing,  Eose- 
crans  threw  out  his  men  on  either  flank,  with  the  view  of  surrounding  the 
small  Confederate  force.  Finding  himaelf  with  three  thousand  of  tho 
enemy  in  liia  rear,  and  five  thousand  in  hia  front,  Col.  Pegram  endeavored 
to  escape  with  his  command  after  a  small  loss  in  action.  Six  companies 
of  infantry  succeeded  in  escaping ;  the  other  part  of  the  command  was 
surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war. 

As  soon  as  Gen,  Garnett  heard  of  the  result  of  the  engagement  at  Eicb 
Mountain,  he  determined  to  evacuate  Laurel  Hill,  and  retire  to  Hnttons- 
ville  by  the  way  of  Beverley.  But  this  plan  was  disconcerted  by  a  failure 
to  block  the  road  from  Eich  Mountain  to  Beverley ;  and  Gen,  Gariictt 
was  compelled  to  retreat  by  a  mountain  road  into  Hardy  County.  Tlie 
retreat  was  a  painful  one,  and  attended  with  great  suffering  ;  the  pursuing 
enemy  fell  upon  tlie  rear  of  tlie  distressed  little  army  at  every  opportunity ; 
and  at  one  of  the  fords  on  Little  Cheat  Piver  four  companies  of  a  Georgia 
regiment  were  cut  off,  and  Gen,  Garnett  himself  was  killed  by  one  of  the 
enemy's  sharpshooters. 

The  results  of  the  engagements  on  the  mountain  and  of  the  pursuit  of 
the  retreating  army  was  not  very  considerable  in  killed  and  wounded — 
probably  not  a  hundred  on  the  side  of  tlie  Confederates.  But  they  !iad 
lost  nearly  all  of  their  artilleiy,  more  than  a  thousand  prisoners,  and  al- 
most the  entire  baggage  of  the  command,  portions  of  which  had  been  used 
in  blocking  the  road  against  the  enemy's  artilleiy. 

But  this  early  disaster  to  the  Confederate  cause  was  soon  to  be  more 
tliaii  retrieved  on  a  broader  and  more  interesting  theatre,  and  by  one  of  the 
most  decisive  and  dramatic  victories  of  the  war ;  and  to  the  direction  of 
these  important  operations  our  narrative  now  takes  us  in  the  regular  suc- 
cession of  events. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  a  despatch  reached  Gen.  Johnston  at  Winchester, 
that  the  great  Northern  aimy  was  advancing  on  Manassas,  He  was  im- 
mediately ordered  to  form  a  junction  of  his  army  with  that  of  Beauregard, 
should  the  movement  in  his  judgment  be  deemed  advisable. 
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Tlie  "  Grand  Army,"  as  the  Northern  newspapers  entitled  it,  W!t3  at 
last  ready  to  move,  and  only  after  a  period  of  impatience  on  the  part  of 
the  Northern  people,  that  waa  clamorous  and  insolent  with  tlie  assurance 
of  victory.  "  On  to  Richmond  "  had  been  the  cry  of  Northern  newspapers 
for  weeks ;  extreme  parties  in  the  Federal  Congreaa  urged  an  immediate 
advance ;  and  it  was  thought  to  bo  so  easy  an  entei^prise  to  press  forward 
and  plant  the  ^stars  and  stripes  in  the  Capitol  Square  of  Kiehmond,  that 
men  wondered  why  Gen.  Scott,  who  directed  the  military  movements  from 
Washington,  did  not  at  once  grasp  the  prize  within  his  reach,  complete 
his  reputation,  and  despatch  the  war.  At  last  it  was  given  out  in  Washing- 
ton that  the  Grand  Army  waa  ready  to  move  ;  and  that  Hiehmond  would 
be  occupied  probably  in  ten  days.  It  was  an  occasion  of  peculiar  liilaiity, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  triumphal  entry  of  the  Federal  arms  into  Richmond 
was  entertained  with  every  variety  of  public  joy.  Politicians  prepared 
carriage-loads  of  champagne  for  festal  celebi'ation  of  the  victory  that  w^ 
to  be  won  ;  tickets  were  printed  and  distributed  for  a  grand  ball  in  Rich- 
mond ;  a  stream  of  visitors  to  the  battle-field  set  out  from  W^hington, 
tlironged  with  gay  women  and  strumpets  going  to  attend  "  the  Manassas 
Races  ; "  and  soon  in  the  rear  of  McDowell's  army  waa  collected  an  in- 
decent and  bedizened  rabble  to  watch  the  battle  from  afar.  Such  an 
exhibition  of  morbid  curiosity  or  of  exultant  hate  has  seldom  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world. 


TUE   BATTLE  OF  MANASSAS. 

The  gi-eat  contest  of  arms  was  to  he  preceded  by  an  affair  which, 
however  intended,  proved  of  some  importance.  On  the  18th  of  July,  the 
enemy  made  a  demonstration  with  artillery  in  front  of  Gen.  Bonham's 
brigade,  which  held  the  approaches  to  Mitchell's  Ford.  Meanwhile,  he 
waa  advancing  in  strong  columns  of  infantry,  with  artillery  and  cavalry  on 
Blackburn's  Ford,  which  was  cojrered  by  Gen.  Longstreet's  brigade.  Be- 
fore advancing  his  infantry,  the  enemy  maintained  a  firo  of  rifle  artillery 
for  half  an  hour ;  then  be  pushed  forwai'd  a  column  of  over  three  thonsand 
infantiy  to  the  assault.  Twice  the  enemy  was  foiled  and  driven  back  by 
the  Confederate  skirmishers  and  Longstreet's  reserve  companies.  As  he 
retiu'ned  to  the  contest,  Longetreet,  who  commanded  only  twelve  hundred 
bayonets,  had  been  reinforced  with  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery.  Unable  to  effect  a  passage  of  the  stream,  the  enemy's 
lire  of  musketry  was  soon  silenced,  and  the  affair  became  one  of  artillery, 
(rradually  his  fire  slackened,  and  his  forces  were  drawn  off  in  evident  con- 
fusion. Sixty  of  his  dead  were  found  on  the  field.  The  Confederate 
casualties  were  unimportant — fifteen  killed  and  fifty-three  wounded. 
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Whatever  the  significance  of  thia  affair— -whether  or  not  it  waa 
intended  as  a  mere  "  reconnoissance  in  force,"  according  to  the  cne- 
my'a  account — it  was  considered  aa  a  preiude  to  an  important  battle, 
and,  in  the  artillery  duel,  ■which  it  had  bronglit  on,  had  given  the  Con- 
federates great  confidence  in  this  unexpectedly  brilliant  ai-m  of  their 
Bcrvico.  Two  dajs  passed  without  any  military  event.  But  on 
the  night  of  the  20th  of  July  it  was  evident  that  the  enemy  was 
in  motion.  As  tlie  lights  around  Centreville  seemed  to  die  out  about 
midnight,  low  miirmmnng  noisea  reached  the  Confederate  out-posts,  aa 
if  large  bodies  of  men  were  marching  towards  the  Stone  Bridge,  where 
the  extreme  left  of  Beatiregard'a  ai-my  rested.  The  bumping  of  heavy 
wagons  and  artillery  waa  disthictly  audible,  and  words  of  command  could 
be  faintly  heard  in  the  still  night. 

The  stm  of  the  31st  of  July  rose  with  more  tlian  usual  splendour.  It 
waa  a  calm  Sabbath  morning.  The  met^ured  sounds  of  artillery  told  that 
both  armies  were  on  the  alert.  Smohe  curling  away  from  the  eanoon'a 
mouth  rose  slowly  into  the  air ;  glistening  masses  of  troops  could  be  seen 
on  the  distant  landscape,  and  far  away  in  the  west  rose  the  dark  outline' 
of  the  Blue  Eidge,  which  enclosed,  as  an  amphitheatre,  the  woods  and 
hollows,  the  streams  and  open  spaces  of  Manassas  Plain. 

The  night  before  the  battle  Gen,  Beauregard  had  decided  to  tahe  the 
offensive.  Gen.  Johnston  had  arrived  during  the  day,  but  only  with  a 
portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah ;  five  thousand  of  his  men  hav- 
ing been  detained  on  the  railroad  for  want  of  transportation.  It  waa 
determined  that  the  two  forces,  less  than  thirty  thousand  effective  men 
of  all  arms,  should  be  united  within  the  lines  of  Bull  Kun,  and  thence 
advance  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  before  Patterson's  junction  with 
McDowell,  which  was  daily  expected.  But  a  battle  was  to  ensue,  dif- 
ferent in  place  and  circumstances  from  any  previous  plan  on  the  Con- 
federate side. 

The  Confederate  army  was  divided  into  eight  brigades,  stretching  for 
eight  or  ten  miles  along  the  defensive  line  of  Bull  Run.  The  right  of  the 
line  waa  much  stronger  than  the  left,  in  position  and  numbers ;  the 
extreme  Ictl;  at  Stone  Bridge  being  held  by  Colonel  Evans  with  only  a  regi- 
ment and  battalion.  It  had  been  arranged  by  McDowell,  tlie  Federal 
commander,  that  the  first  division  of  his  army,  commanded  by  Gen.  I^ler, 
should  take  position  at  Stone  Bridge,  and  feign  an  attack  upon  tliat  point, 
while  the  second  and  third  divisions  were,  by  routes  nnobaerved  by  the 
Confederates,  to  crosa  the  mn,  and  thus  effect  a  junction  of  three  formi- 
dable divisiona  of  the  grand  army,  to  be  thrown  upon  a  force  scattered 
along  the  sti'eam  for  eight  miles,  and  so  situated  ss  to  render  a  concerted 
movement  on  their  pai't  impracticable. 

A  little  after  sunrise  the  enemy  opened  a  light  cannonade  upon  Col. 
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Evans'  position  at  Stone  Bridge.  This  continued  for  an  honr,  wliile  tlie 
main  bodjr  of  the  enemy  was  marching  to  cross  Bull  Bitn,  some  two  miles 
atove  the  Confederate  left.  Discovering,  to  his  amazement,  that  the 
enemy  had  crossed  the  stream  above  him,  Col.  Evans  fell  baet,  '  Aa 
the  masses  of  the  enemy  drew  near,  military  science  pronounced  the  day 
lost  for  the  Confederates.  They  had  been  flanked  by  numbei's  appar- 
ently overwhelming.  That  usually  fatal  and  terrible  word  in  military 
parlance — ^^fianked  " — may  be  repeated  with  emphaeis. 

It  is  true  that  Col.  Evans,  who  had  held  the  position  at  Stone  Bridge, 
where  the  enemy's  feint  was  made,  had  discovered  the  nature  of  that 
demonstration  in  time  to  form  a  new  line  of  battle,  as  tlie  main  body  of 
the  enemy  emerged  from  the  "  Big  Forest,"  where  it  had  worked  its 
way  along  the  tortuous,  naiTow  ti'aek  of  a  rarely-nsed  road.  But  the 
column  that  crossed  Bull  Run  nmnbercd  over  sixteen  thousand  men  of 
all  arms.  Col.  Evans  had  eleven  companies  and  two  field-pieces.  Gen. 
Bee,  *itli  some  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  troops,  moved  up  to 
his  support.  The  joint  force  was  now  about  five  regiments  and  six  field- 
pieces.  That  thin  line  was  all  that  stood  between  sixteen  thousand  Fed- 
erals and  victory.  It  is  wonderful  that  tliis  small  force  of  Confederates 
should  have,  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  breasted  the  unremitting  battle- 
storm,  and  maintained  for  that  time  odds  almost  incredible.  But  they 
did  it.  It  was  frequently  said  aftei-wai-ds  by  military  men  in  Eichmond, 
that  the  Confederate  had  been  whipped,  but  that  the  men,  in  the  novelty 
of  their  experience  of  a  battle-field,  "  did  not  know  it." 

But  at  last  the  blended  commands  of  Bee  and  Evans  gave  way  before 
the  surging  ma^es  of  the  enemy.  The  order  for  retreat  was  given  by 
General  Bee.  The  Confederates  fell  back  sullenly.  Their  ranlis  were 
fast  losing  cohesion ;  hut  there  was  no  disorder ;  and,  at  every  step  of 
their  retreat,  they  stayed,  by  their  hard  skirmishing,  the  ilanking  columns 
of  the  enemy.  There  were  more  than  five-fold  odds  against  them.  The 
enemy  now  caught  the  idea  that  he  had  won  the  day ;  the  news  of  a 
victory  was  carried  to  the  rear ;  the  telegraph  flashed  it  to  all  the  cities 
in  the  North,  and  before  noon  threw  "Washington  into  exultations. 

General  Bee  had  a  soldier's  eye  and  recognition  of  the  situation.  The 
conviction  shot  through  his  heart,  that  the  day  was  lost.  As  he  was 
pressed  back  in  rear  of  the  Robinson  House,  ho  found  Gen,  Jackson's 
brigade  of  five  regiments  really  to  support  him.  It  was  the  timely 
arrival  of  a  man  who,  since  tliat  day,  never  failed  to  be  on  the  front 
of  a  battle's  crisis,  and  to  seize  the  decisive  moments  that  make  vic- 
tories. Gen.  Bee  rushed  to  the  strange  figure  of  the  Virginia  com- 
mander, wlio  sat  bis  horse  like  marble,  only  twisting  his  head  in  a 
high  black  stock,  as  he  gave  his  ordej-s  with  stern  distinctness.  "  Gen- 
eral," he  pathetically  exclaimed,  "  they  are  beating  us  hack."     "  Then, 
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sir,"  replied  Jackson,  "  we'll  give  them  tlie  bayonet."  The  words  were 
as  a  new  inspiration.  Gen.  Bee  turned  to  his  over-tasked  troops,  exclaim- 
ing, "  There  are  Jackson  and  his  Virginians  standing  like  a  stone-wall. 
Let  us  determine  to  die  here,  and  we  will  conquer," 

In  the  meantime,  where  were  the  Confederate  Generals — Eeanregard 
and  Johnston?  They  were  four  miles  away.  Gen.  Beauregard  had 
become  involved  in  a  series  of  blundei-s  and  mishaps,  saah  as  had  been 
seldom  crowded  into  a  single  hattle-field.  ■  In  ignorance  of  the  enemy's 
plan  of  atttack,  he  had  kept  his  army  posted  along  Bull  Eun  for  more 
than  eight  miles,  waiting  for  his  wily  adversary  to  develop  his  purpose 
to  him.  He  had,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  determined  to  attack 
with  his  right  wing  and  centre  on  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear  at  Centi-e- 
ville,  with  precautions  against  tlie  advance  of  his  reserves  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Washington.  Even  after  his  left  flank  had  been  so  terribly  en- 
gaged, he  supposed  that  this  movement  would  relieve  it;  and  in  his 
official  report  of  the  action,  ho  writes :  "  by  such  a  movement,  I  con- 
fidently expected  to  achieve  a  complete  victory  for  my  country  by  12 
o'clock,  M," 

It  was  half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  when  Gen.  Beam'cgard  learned 
that  his  orders  for  an  advance  on  Centreville  had  miscarried.  He  and 
Gen.  Johnston  had  talcen  position  on  a  commanding  hill,  about  half  a 
mile  in  the  rear  of  HiteheU's  Ford,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
"While  they  were  anxiously  listening  there  for  soimds  of  conflict  from  the 
Confederate  front  at  Centreville,  the  hattle  was  hunting  and  expending 
its  fury  upon  their  left  flank.  ]tVom  the  hill  could  he  witnessed  the  grand 
diorama  of  the  conflict.  The  roar  of  artillery  reached  there  like  pro- 
tracted thunder.  The  whole  valley  was  a  boiling  crater  of  dust  and 
smoke.  The  enemy's  design  could  be  no  longer  in  douht ;  the  violent 
fii-ing  on  the  left  showed,  at  last,  where  the  crisis  of  tlie  battle  was ;  and 
now  immense  clouds  of  dust  plainly  denoted  the  march  of  a  large  body  of 
ti'oopa  from  the  Federal  centre. 

I^ot  a  moment  was  now  to  be  lost.  It  was  instantly  necessary  to 
make  new  combinations,  and  these  the  most  rapid,  to  meet  the  enemy 
on  the  field  upon  which  he  had  chosen  to  give  battle.  It  was  evident 
that  the  left  flank  of  the  Confederates  was  being  overpowered.  Dashing 
on  at  a  headlong  gallop,  Gens.  Beauregard  and  Johnston  reached  the  field 
of  action,  in  the  rear  of  the  Eobinson  House,  just  as  the  commands  of  Bee 
and  Evans  had  taken  shelter  in  a  wooded  ravine,  and  Jackson's  brigade 
had  moved  up  to  their  left,  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  enemy's  at- 
tack. It  was  a  thrilling  moment.  Gen>»Jolm8ton  seized  the  colours  of 
the  4th  Alabama  regiment,  and  offered  to  lead  the  attack.  Gen.  Beaure- 
gai'd  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  turning  his  face  to  his  troops,  exclaimed  : 
"  1  have  come  hei'e  to  die  with  you." 
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In  tKe  meantime  tlie  Confederate  reserves  were  rapidly  mpving  up 
to  support  the  left  flank.  The  movement  of  the  right  and  centre,  begun 
by  Jones  and  Longstreet,  ■\vas  countermanded.  Holmes'  two  regiments 
and  a  battery  of  artillery  of  six  guns,  Early's  brigade  and  two  regimenta 
from  Bonbam's  brigade,  \?ith  Kemper's  four  six-poundera  were  ordered  up 
to  support  the  left  flank.  The  battle  was  re-established  ;  biit  the  aspect  of 
affaire  was  yet  desperate  in  the  extreme.  Confi-onting  the  enemy's  attack 
Gen.  Beaiu'egai'd  had  as  yet  not  more  than  sixty-five  hundred  infantry  and 
artillerists,  with  but  thirteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and  two  companies  of 
cavalry.  Gens.  Ewell,  Jones  (D.  E.),  Longstrect  and  Bonham  had  been 
dii'ected  to  make  a  demonstration  to  their  several  fronts,  to  retain  and 
engross  the  enemy's  reserves  and  forces  on  tlieir  flank,  and  at  and  around 
Centrcville.  Gen.  Johnston  had  left  the  immediate  condnct  of  the  field 
to  Beauregard,  and  had  gone  in  the  direction  of  the  Lewis  House,  to  urge 
reinforcements  forward. 

The  battle  was  now  to  rage  long  and  fiercely  on  the  plateau  designated 
by  the  two  wooden  houses — the  Henry  and  Itobinson  House — which 
stood  upon  it.  Gen.  Beauregai-d  determined  to  I'epossess  himself  of  tlie 
position,  and  formed  his  line  for  an  assault;  his  right  rnshed  to  the 
charge,  while  his  centre,  under  Jackson,  pierced  that  of  the  enemy.  The 
plateau  was  won,  together  with  several  guns ;  but  the  enemy  tlirew  for- 
ward a  heavy  force  of  infantry,  and  again  dispossessed  the  Confederates. 
It  wM  evident  that  the  latter  were  being  slowly  overpowered  by  the 
weight  of  numbei-s.  A  force,  estimated  at  twenty  thousand  infantry, 
seven  companies  of  cavalry,  and  twenty-fonr  pieces  of  artillery  were  bear- 
ing hotly  and  confidently  down  on  their  petition,  while  perilouB  and 
heavy  i-esei-ves  of  infantry  and  artillery  hung  in  the  distance. 

It  was  now  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Fortunately  the 
reinforcements  pushed  forward,  and  directed  by  Gen.  Johnston  to  the 
required  quarter,  were  at  hand  just  as  Gen.  Beauregard  had  ordered  for- 
ward a  second  effort  for  the  recovery  of  the  disputed  plateau.  The  bri- 
gade of  Holmes  and  another  were  pui  in  the  line.  Additional  pieces  of 
artillery  came  dashing  up,  and  a  new  inspiration  seemed  to  be  caught  by 
tlie  Confederates.  The  line  swept  gi-andly  forward ;  shouts  ran  along 
it ;  and  steadily  it  penetrated  tlie  fire  of  the  enemy's  artilleiy.  The 
whole  open  gi-ound  was  again  swept  clear  of  the  enemy ;  but  it  waa 
strewn  with  the  evidences  of  a  terrible  carnage.  Gen.  Bee  had  fallen 
near  llie  Henry  Ilouse,  mortally  wounded.  A  little  further  on,  Col. 
Eartow,  of  Georgia  had  fallen,  sliot  through  the  ]ieart~and  one  of  ' 
the  bravest  and  most  promising  spirits  of  the  South  was  there  quenched 
in  blood.  But  the  tide  of  fortune  had  changed ;  the  plateau  was  now 
firmly  in  our  possession ;  and  the  enemy,  driven  across  the  turnpike 
and  into  the  woods,  was  visibly  disorganized. 
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But  theve  were  to  be  three  stagra  in  the  battle  of  Manassas.  We  have 
already  described  two :  the  enemy's  flank  movement  and  momentary  vic- 
tory, and  the  contest  for  the  plateau.  The  third  was  now  to  occur ;  and 
the  enemy  was  to  make  his  last  attempt  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

His  hrolsen  line  was  rapidly  rallied.  He  had  re-fonned  to  renew  the 
battle,  extending  his  right  with  a  atill  wider  sweep  to  turn  the  Confed- 
erate left.  It  was  a  grand  spectacle,  as  this  crescent  outline  of  battle 
developed  itself,  and  threw  forward  on  the  broad,  gentle  slopes  of  the 
ridge  occupied  by  it  clouds  of  skirmishers ;  while  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  masses  of  infantry  and  carefully-preserved  cavalry  stretched  through 
the  woods  and  fields. 

But  while  the  I^ederals  rallied  their  broken  line,  under  shelter  of  fresh 
brigades,  and  prepared  for  the  renewal  of  the  struggle,  telegraph  signals - 
from  the  hills  warned  Gren.  Beauregaa-d  to  "  look  out  for  the  enemy's 
advance  on  the  left."  At  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  a  column  of 
men  was  approaching.  At  their  head  was  a  flag  which  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  and,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  glass,  Gen,  Beauregard 
was  unable  to  determine  whether  it  was  the  Tedcral  flag,  or  the  Confed- 
erate flag — thait  of  the  Stripes  or  that  of  the  Bars.  "  At  this  moment," 
said  Gen.  Beauregard,  in  speaking  afterwards  of  the  occurrence,  "  I  must 
confess  mj  heart  failed  me.  I  came,  reluctantly,  to  the  conclusion  that, 
after  all  our  efibrts,  we  should  at  last  bo  compelled  to  leave  to  the  enemy 
the  hard-fought  and  bloody-field.  I  again  took  the  glass  to  examine  the 
flag  of  the  approaching  column ;  but  jaj  anxious  inquiry  was  unpro- 
ductive of  result — I  could  not  tell  to  which  army  the  waving  banner 
belonged.  At  this  time  all  the  members  of  my  staff  were  absent,  having 
been  despatched  with  orders  to  various  points.  The  only  person  with  me 
was  the  gallant  officer  who  has  recently  distinguished  himself  by  a  bril- 
liant feat  of  arms — General,  then  Colonel,  Evans.  To  him  I  communi- 
cated my  doubts  and  my  fears.  I  told  him  that  I  feared  the  approaching 
force  was  in  reality  Patterson's  division ;  that,  if  such  was  the  case,  I 
would  be  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  our  reserves,  and  postpone,  until 
the  next  day,  a  continuation  of  the  engagement." 

Turning  to  Col.  Evana,  the  anxious  commander  directed  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  Gen.  Johnston,  and  request  him  to  have  his  reserves  collected  in 
readiness  to  support  and  protect  a  retreat.  Col.  Evans  had  proceeded  but 
a  little  way.  Both  officers  fixed  one  final,  intense  gaze  upon  the  advancing 
flag.  A  happy  gust  of  wind  shook  out  its  folds,  and  Gen.  Beauregard 
recognized  the  Stars  and  Bars  of  the  Confederate  banner  I  At  thia 
moment  an  orderly  came  dashing  forward.  "  Col.  Evans,"  exclaimed 
Beauregard,  his  face  lighting  up,  "ride  forward,  and  order  General 
Kirby  Bmith  to  hurry  up  his  command,  and  strike  them  on  the  flank 
and  reaf ! " 
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It  was  the  arrival  of  Kirby  Smith  witli  a  portion  of  Johnston's  army- 
left  ill  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  which  liad  been  anxiously  expected  during 
the  day ;  and  now  cheer  after  elieer  from  regiment  to  regiment  announced 
his  welcome.  As  the  train  approached  Manassas  with  some  two  thoiisand 
infantry,  mainly  of  Elzey's  brigade,  Gen.  Smith  Isnew,  by  the  sounds  of 
firing,  that  a  great  struggle  was  in  progress,  and,  having  stopped  the 
engine,  he  had  formed  his  men,  and  was  advancing  rapidly  through  the 
fields.  He  was  directed  to  move  on  the  Pederal  left  and  centre.  At  ■ 
the  same  time,  Early's  brigade,  wJiich  had  just  come  up,  was  ordered  to 
throw  itself  upon  the  right  Hank  of  the  enemy.  The  two  movements  were 
made  almost  simiiltaueously,  whilo  Gen.  Beauregard  himself  led  the 
charge  in  front.  The  combined  attack  was  too  much  for  the  caiemy. 
The  fact  was  that  his  troops  had  already  been  demoralized  by  the  former 
experiences  of  the  day;  and  his  last  grand  and  formidable  an-ay  broke 
and  ermnbled  into  pieces  under  the  first  pressure  of  the  assault.  A 
momentary  resistance  was  made  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  vicinity  of 
what  was  known  as  the  Chinn  House.  As  tlie  battle  surged  here,  it 
looked  like  an  island  around  which  flames  were  gathering  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  enemy  was  appalled.  lie  had  no  fresh  troops  to  rely  on ; 
his  cannon  were  being  taken  at  every  turn ;  hues  were  no  sooner  formed 
than  tlie  Confederates  broke  them  again ;  they  gave  way  from  the  long- 
contested  hill ;  the  day  was  now  plainly  and  irretrievably  lost. 

■As  the  enemy  was  forced  over  the  ridge  or  narrow  plateau,  bis  former 
RiTay  scattered  into  flight,  spreading  each  moment,  until  the  fields  were 
soon  covered  with  the  black  swarms  of  flying  soldiers.  But  into  thia 
general  and  confused  rout  a  singular  panic  penetrated,  as  by  a  stroke  of 
lightning,  and  rifted  the  flying  army  into  masses  of  mad  and  screaming 
fugitives.  As  the  retreat  approached  Cub  Kuu  bridge,  a  shot  from 
Kemper's  battery  took  eft'ect  upon  the  horses  of  a  team  that  was  crossing ; 
the  wagon  was  overturned  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  and  the  passage 
obstructed  ;  and  at  once,  at  this  point  of  confusion,  the  Confederates  com- 
menced to  play  their  artillery  upon  the  train  caiTiages  and  artillery  wagons, 
reducing  them  to  ruins.  Hundreds  of  flying  soldiers  were  involved  in 
the  common  heap  of  destruction ;  they  dashed  down  the  hill  in  heedless 
and  headlong  confusion  ;  the  main  passage  of  retreat  was  choked ;  and  for 
miles  the  panic  spread,  flying  teams  and  wagons  confusing  and  dismem- 
bering every  corps,  while  hosts  of  troops,  all  detached  from  their  regi- 
ments, were  mingled  in  one  disorderly  rout.  Vehicles  tumbled  against 
each  other ;  riderless  horses  gallopped  at  random ;  the  ro:ir  of  the  flight 
was  heard  for  miles  through  clouds  of  dust ;  and  as  the  bbjk  volume  of 
fugitives  became  denser,  new  terroui-s  would  seize  it,  whi  th  called  for 
agonizing  efforts  at  extrication,  in  which  horses  ti'ainpled  on  men,  and 
great  wheels  of  artillery  crushed  out  the  lives  of  those  who  fell  beneath 
them. 
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It  was  not  oDly  at  Cub  Hun  bridge  tliat  the  retreat  had  been  cboked, 
Piigitive  thousands  rushed  across  Bali  Eim  by  the  various  fords,  and 
horse,  foot,  artillery,  wagons,  and  ainbulances  were  entangled  in  inextri- 
cable confusion.  Clouds  of  smoke  and  dust  marked  the  roads  of  retreat, 
and  rolled  over  the  dark  green  landscape  in  the  distance.  Where  the 
roads  were  hiocked,  some  of  the  troops  tooli  to  the  fields  and  woods,  throw- 
ing away  their  arms  and  accoutrements  ;  and  from  the  black  mass  of  the 
rout  might  be  seen  now  and  tlien  a  dai'ting  line  of  figures  in  which  panic- 
stricken  men  and  riderless  horses  separated  from  the  larger  bodies,  and 
fled  wildly  through  the  country.  Even  the  sick  and  wounded  were 
drE^ged  from  ambulances ;  red-legged  Zouaves  took  tlieir  places ;  men 
in  uniform  mounted  horses  cut  out  of  carts  and  wagons.  Never  was  there 
such  a  heterogeneous  crowd  on  a  race-course.  Soldiers,  in  every  style  of 
c(»tume ;  ladies,  who  had  come  with  opera-glasses  to  survey  the  battle  ; 
members  of  Congress  and  governoi's  of  States,  who  had  come  with  cham- 
pagne and  after-dinner  speeches  to  celebrate  a  Jederal  victory ;  editors, 
special  correspondents,  telegraph  operators,  surgeons,  paymaster?,  parsons 
— all  were  running  for  dear  life — disordered,  dusty,  powder-blackened, 
screaming  or  breathless  in  the  almost  mortal  agonies  of  teiTour. 

For  three  miles  stretched  this  terrible  diorama  of  rout  and  confusion, 
actually  without  the  pursuit  or  pressure  of  any  enemy  upon  it  I  The  Con- 
federates had  not  attempted  an  active  pursuit.  The  only  demonstration 
of  the  Idud  consisted  of  a  di^h  by  a  few  of  Stuart's  and  Beckham's  cav- 
alry, in  the  first  stages  of  tlie  retreat,  and  a  few  discharges  of  artillery  at 
Centreville,  where  the  Confederates  had  taken  a  gun  in  position.  The  cry 
of  "  cavalry  "  was  raised,  when  not  a  Confederate  horseman  was  within 
miles  of  the  panic-stricken  fugitives,  who  did  not  abate  their  mad  strag- 
gle to  escape  from  themselves,  or  cease  their  screams  of  rage  and  fright, 
even  after  they  had  passed  Centreville,  and  were  heading  for  the  watei's 
of  the  distant  Potomac. 

Over  this  route  of  retreat,  now  thronged  with  scenes  of  hon-oiu',  there 
had  passed  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day  a  grand  army,  flushed  with  tlie 
hopes  of  vietorj',  with  unstained  baimers  in  the  wind,  and  with  gay  ti-ap- 
pings  and  bright  bayonets  glistening  through  the  green  forests  of  Yir- 
ginia.  A  few  hours  later,  and  it  rettinis  an  indescribable  rout— a  shape- 
less, morbid  mass  of  bones,  sinews,  wood  and  iron,  tlirowing  off  here  and 
there  its  nebula  of  fugitives,  or  choking  roads,  bridges,  and  every  avenue 
of  retreat;  halting,  straggling,  and  thrilling  with  convulsions  at  each  beat 
of  artillery  that  sounded  in  the  far  distance,  and  told  to  the  calm  mind 
that  the  Confederates  had  rested  on  their  victory. 

It  was  not  until  the  sight  of  the  Potomac  greeted  the  fugitives  that 
their  terrours  were  at  all  moderated.  Even  tlien  they  were  not  fully 
1  of  safety,  or  entirely  dispossessed  of  panic.     At  Alexandria,  the 
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mall  of  troops  upon  the  decks  of  the  river  boats  nearly  sunt  them.  At 
Washington  the  mh-oad  depot  had  to  he  put  under  strong  guard  to  keep 
ofi'the  fugitives,  who  struggled  to  get  on  the  Northern  trains.  They  were 
yet  anxious  to  put  a  greater  distance  between  themselves  and  the  ten-ible 
array,  whoso  vanguard,  flushed  with  victory  and  intent  npon  planting  its 
flag  on  the  Northern  capitol,  they  aready  imagined  on  tlie  hanks  of  the 
Potomac,  within  eight  of  their  prize,  and  within  reach  of  their  revenge. 

But  the  Confederates  did  not  advance.  The  victorious  army  did  not 
move  out  of  the  defensive  lines  of  Bull  Run.  It  is  true,  that  within  the 
limits  of  the  battle-field,  they  had  accomplished  a  great  success  and  accu- 
midated  the  visible  fruits  of  a  brilliant  victoiy.  Thoy  had  not  only  de- 
feated the  Grand  Army  of  the  North,  but  they  had  dispersed  and  demoral- 
ized it  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  put  it,  as  it  were,  out  of  existence.  "With 
an  entire  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  1,852  men,  they  had  inflicted  a  losa 
upon  the  enemy  which  Gen.  Beauregard  estimated  at  4,500,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners;  they  had  taken  twenty-eight  pieces  of  artillery 
and  five  thousand  small  arms ;  and  they  had  captured  nearly  ail  of  the 
enemy's  colours.  But  the  Confederates  showed  no  capacity  to  understand 
the  extent  of  their  fortunes,  or  to  use  the  unparalleled  opporiunties  they 
had  so  bravely  won.  At  any  time  withm  two  weeks  after  the  battle, 
"Washington  might  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  been  taken  almost  as 
an  unresisting  prey.  Pattei^on  liad  only  ten  thousand  men  before  the 
battle.  His  army,  like  the  greater  pait  of  McDowell's,  was  composed  of 
three  months'  men,  who  refused  to  re-eniist,  and  left  for  their  homes  in 
thousands.  The  formidable  hosts  that  had  been  assembled  at  "Washington 
were  fast  melting  away,  some  slain,  many  wounded,  more  by  desertion, 
and  yet  more  by  the  ending  of  their  teims  of  enlistment  and  their  persist- 
ent refusal  to  re-enter  the  service.  On  tlie  Maiyland  side,  "Washington 
was  then  very  iuadecLuately  defended  by  fortifications.  The  Potomac  was 
fordable  above  "Washington,  and  a  way  open  to  Georgetown  heights, 
along  which  an  army  might  have  advanced  without  a  prospect  of  success- 
ful resistance.  It  needetl  but  a  march  of  Httle  more  than  twenty  miles  to 
crown  the  victory  of  Mauassas  with  the  glorious  prize  of  the  enemy's 
capitah 

But  the  South  was  to  have  its  firat  and  severest  lesson  of  lost  oppor- 
tunity. For  months  its  victorious  and  largest  army  was  to  remain  inao- 
tive,  pluming  iteelf  on  past  success,  and  giving  to  the  North  not  only  time 
to  repair  its  loss,  but  to  put  nearly  half  a  million  of  new  men  in  the  field, 
to  fit  out  four  extensive  armadas,  to  open  new  theatres  of  the  war,  to  per- 
fect its  "  Anaconda  Plan,"  and  to  surround  the  Confederacy  with  armies 
and  navies  whose  operations  extended  from  the  Atlantic  border  to  the 
wcetera  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi. 
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THE  AFFAIR.— MOTEMEiiT  OF  LEE  TO  THE  LISE  OF  LBWISBnEft.— HOW  K0SK0EAN8  BSOAPED 

FBOM  HIM. ESQAGBMEUT  OW  THE  GF.EESBEIEB  EITEH. GEK.  S.  2,  J. 

rAlLOEE  OF  THa  ■wnaTEBH  TIEOIKIA  OAMPAIQS. GUS.  IS 

The  victory  of  Manassas  proved  tlie  greatest  riisfortune  tliat  eould 
have  Ijefallen  the  Confederacy,  It  ^.vas  taken  by  the  !  iouthera  public  as  the 
efid  of  tlie  war,  or,  at  least,  as  its  deeisive  event.     !K  or  was  this  merely  a 
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vulgar  delusion.  President  Davis,  after  tlie  battle,  assured  Ida  intimate 
friends  that  the  recognition  of  the  Confederate  States  by  the  Enropean 
Powers  was  now  certain.  The  newspapers  declared  that  the  qnestion  of 
manhood  between  North  and  South  was  settled  forever ;  and  the  phrase 
of  "one  Southerner  equal  to  five  Yankees  "  was  adopted  in  all  speeches 
about  the  war — although  the  origin  or  rule  of  tlie  precise  proportion  was 
never  clearly  stated.  An  elaborate  article  in  "  De  Bow's  Eeview  "  com- 
pared Manassas  with  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world,  and  considered  that 
the  war  would  now  degenerate  into  mere  desultory  affairs,  preliminary  to 
a  peace.  On  the  whole,  tlie  unfortunate  victory  of  Manassas  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  fancied  security,  and  of  relaxed  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
Southern  people  highly  dangerona  and  inauspicious.  The  beet  proof  of 
this  inactivity  is  to  be  found  in  the  decrease  of  enlistments  by  volunteers. 

There  are  to  be  found  in  the  politics  and  literature  of  the  Confederacy 
at  this  time,  some  very  singular  indications  of  the  exaggerated  and  foolish 
confidence  wliieh  took  place  upon  the  event  of  Manassas.  So  certain,  after 
this  event,  was  supposed  to  be  the  term  of  Confederate  existence,  that  poli- 
ticians actually  commenced  plotting  for  the  Presidential  succession,  more 
than  six  years  distant,  Mr,  Hunter  of  Virginia  about  this  time  left  Mr. 
Davis'  Cabinet,  because  it  was  said  that  he  foresaw  the  erronra  and  unpop- 
ularity of  this  Administi-ation,  and  was  unwilling  by  any  identification 
with  it  to  damage  his  chances  as  Mr.  Davis'  successor  in  the  Presi- 
dential office.  Gen.  Ecanregard  was  already  designated  In  some  quarters 
as  the  next  Confederate  President ;  and  the  popular  nominee  of  an  honour 
six  years  hence,  wrote  a  weat  and  theatrical  letter  to  the  newspapers,  dated 
"  Within  Hearing  of  the  Enemy's  Guns,"  and  declaring :  "  I  am  not 
either  a  candidate,  nor  do  I  desire  to  be  a  candidate,  for  any  civil  ofiice  in 
the  gift  of  the  people  or  Executive."  There  was  actually  a  controversy 
between  diiferent  States  aa  to  the  location  of  the  capital  of  a  Government, 
the  existence  of  which  they  could  not  understand  waa  yet  imperilled  by  war. 
The  controversy  went  so  far  that  the  city  council  of  JsTashville,  Tennessee, 
appropriated  $750,000  for  a  residence  for  the  President  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  as  an  inducement  to  remove  the  capital  there. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  statesmen  of  Kiehmond  did  not  observe  the 
singular  temper  of  the  authorities  at  Washington,  on  the  news  of  their 
defeat  at  Manassas.  On  the  very  day  that  Washington  was  crowded  with 
fugitives  from  the  routed  array,  the  Federal  Congress  legislated  calmly  and 
patiently  throughout ;  and  the  Ilouse  of  Eepresentatives,  passed  unani- 
mously the  following  resolution : 

"Sesohed,  That  the  maintenaiioe  of  the  Coastitiition,  the  preservation  of  tJie  tJnioit, 
and  the  enforcement  o'f  the  laws,  are  sacred  trusts  which  must  be  esoonted ;  that  no  dis- 
aster shall  discourage  us  from  tlie  most  ample  performaiioe  of  this  high  duty ;  mid  that 
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we  pledge  to  tlie  country  anci  the  world  the  employment  of  every  resource,  national  and 
imJividual,  for  the  suppression,  overthrow,  and  punishment  of  rehela  in  arms." 

"While  tlie  Soutli  repeated  on  the  laurels  of  Manassas,  the  active  and 
clastic  spii-it  of  the  North  was  at  work  to  repair  its  fortunes.  It  accom- 
plished 'wondei's.  It  multipHed  its  armies ;  it  built  navies  with  infuriate 
energy  ;  it  recovered  itself  from  tinancial  straits  which  distant  ohservers 
thought  hopeless  ;  a  few  weeks  after  the  hattle  of  ICanassas  it  negotiated 
a  loan  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  at  a  fraction  above  the 
legal  interest  of  New  York ;  in  short,  its  universal  mind  and  energy  were 
consolidated  in  its  war  upon  the  South.  There  is  no  more  remarkable 
phenomenon  in  the  whole  history  of  the  war  than  tlie  display  of  folly- 
awakened  Northern  energy  in  it,  alike  wonderful  in  the  ingenuity  of  its  ex- 
pedients and  in  the  concentrated  force  of  its  action.  At  every  stage  of  the 
war  the  North  adopted  the  best  means  for  securing  specific  results.  It 
used  the  popularity  of  Fremont  to  bi-ing  an  army  into  the  field.  It  com- 
bined with  the  science  of  McClellan,  Buell,  and  Halleck,  such  elements  of 
popularity  as  could  he  found  in  the  names  of  Banks,  Eutler,  and  Baker. 
It  patronized  the  great  ship-brokers  and  ship-owners  of  New  York  to  create 
a  navy.  The  world  was  to  be  astonished  soon  to  find  the  North  more 
nuited  than  ever  in  the  prosecution  of  the  contest,  and  the  proportions  of 
the  war  so  swollen  as  to  cover  with  its  ai-mies  and  its  navies  the  frontiera 
of  half  a  continent. 

"While  these  immense  preparations  were  in  progress  in  the  North,  and 
while  the  South  indulged  its  dreams  of  confidence,  there  was  a  natural 
pause  of  large  and  active  operations  in  the  field.  The  months  of  summer 
and  eaiiy  fall  following  the  battle  of  Manassas  are  barren  of  any  great 
events  in  the  history  of  the  war.  But  within  this  period  there  occurred 
two  campaigns,  remarkable  for  other  circumstances  than  decisive  influence, 
taking  place  on  widely  separated  theatres,  and  yet  much  alike  in  then- 
features  of  discursive  contest.  These  were  the  campaigns  in  the  distant 
State  of  Missouri  and  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Western  Vh'ginia. 


THE   MISSOUEI  CAMPAIGN". 

The  polities  of  Missoiu-i  had  always  been  strongly  Southern.  As  early 
as  18iS-'9,  when  the  North  was  evidently  intent  upon  excluding  the  South 
from  the  territory  obtained  in  the  Mexican  war — acquired  principally  by 
the  blood  of  Southern  soldiers — the  Legislature  of  Missouri  passed  resolu- 
tions affirming  the  rights  of  the  States,  as  interpreted  by  Calhoun,  and 
pledging  Missouri  to  "  co-operate  with  her  sister  States  in  any  measure 
they  might  adopt "  against  Northera  encroachments.     On  opposition  to 
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these  resolutions,  Mr.  Benton  was  defeated  for  the  United  States  Senate ; 
and  they  remained  on  the  statute-booli  of  Miesomi  unrepealed  to  the  date 
of  the  war. 

In  the  last  Presidential  eampaign,  Missoiiri,  under  one  of  those  appa- 
rent contradictions  or  delusions  not  nnconimon  in  American  politics,  gave 
her  vote  for  Douglas.  This  result  ■was  ohtained  chiefly  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Sterling  Price,  who  had  formerly  been  Govcrnour  of  the  State, 
had  previously  represented  her  in  Congress,  and  was  a  man  of  commanding 
inflnenee  with  his  party. 

Price  and  his  party  were  strongly  attached  to  the  Union,  and  hoped 
that  it  might  he  pei-petuated  with  safety  and  honour  to  the  South.  Of  the 
Convention  called  in  January,  1861,  not  a  single  member  was  yet  ready 
to  avow  the  policy  of  secession ;  and  Price  himself,  who  had  been  returned 
as  a  Union  man  without  opposition,  was  elected  its  president. 

But  the  Federal  authorities  in  Missouri  did  not  show  that  prudence 
which  the  occasion  called  for ;  they  did  nothing  to  coneihate  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Convention ;  and  aa  events  marched  onwai'd,  the  designs  of 
the  "Washington  Government  were  too  plainly  unmasked,  to  leave  any 
doubt  with  the  people  of  Missouri  of  the  fate  prepared  for  them, 
1  In  the  city  of  St.  Louis  there  had  been  several  collisions  between  the 
citizens  and  Federal  soldiery  ;  and  those  anxious  to  keep  the  peace  of  the 
State  had  reason  to  fear  that  these  riots  would  be  the  inaugurating  scenes 
of  revolution.  On  the  10th  of  Kay,  1861,  Capt.  (afterwai'ds  General) 
Lyon  of  tlie  Federal  army,  had  compelled  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
a  brigade  of  Missouri  militia,  encamped  under  the  State  law.  This  high- 
handed proceeding  was  attended  by  other  outi-ages.  All  the  arms  and 
amin\mitioa  in  St.  Louis  were  seized ;  houses  were  searched ;  and  a  line 
of  military  posts  extended  around  the  city,  gave  evidence  of  a  reign  of 
terrour. 

About  this  time.  Sterling  Price,  Laving  been  commissioned  by  Gov. 
Jachson  of  Missouri  as  major-general,  proceeded  to  consult  with  Gen. 
Harney,  of  the  Federal  forces,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  "  restoring  peace  and 
good  order  to  the  people  of  the  State,  in  subordination  to  i^e  laws  of  the 
General  and  State  Governments,"  In  view  of  the  riotous  demonstrations 
at  St.  Louis,  Price,  having  "  fall  authority  over  the  miUtia  of  the  State," 
undertooh,  with  t]ie  sanction  of  the  Govemour,  to  maintain  order ;  and 
Gen.  Hai-ney  declared  that  he  had  no  intention  of  using  the  mihtary  at 
his  command,  to  cause  disturbance.  Both  recommended  the  citizens  to 
keep  quiet,  and  attend  to  their  ordinary  occupations. 

But  soon  after  this,  Gen.  Harney  was  removed  by  orders  from  Wash- 
ington. Gen.  Price  continued  to  busy  himself  with  the  duties  of  his  com- 
mand, and  on  the  4th  of  June,  issued  an  address,  in  which  he  declared  tliat 
the  people  of  Missouri  should  exercise  the  right  to  choose  their  ovm  posi- 
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tion  in  any  contest  ■which  might  lie  forced  upon  them,  unaided  by  any 
military  force  whatever.  He  refei-red  to  a  report  of  the  intention  of  the 
Federal  authorities  to  disarm  those  of  the  citizens  of  Missouri  who  did  not 
agree  ia  opinion  with  the  Adminieti-ation  at  AVashington,  and  put  arms  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  in  some  localities  of  the  State  were  supposed  to 
sympathize  with, the  views  of  the  Federal  Grovemment ;  and  he  added: 
"  The  purpose  of  such  a  movement  coiild  not  be  misunderstood,  and  it 
would  not  only  he  a  palpahle  violation  of  the  agreement  refeired  to,  and 
an  equally  plain  violation  of  our  constitutional  rights,  but  a  gross  indignity 
to  the  citizens  of  tliie  State,  which  would  be  resisted  to  the  last  extremity." 
In  the  conclusion  of  his  address  he  wrote :  "  The  people  of  Missouri  can- 
not be  forced,  imder  the  terroura  of  a  military  invasion,  into  a  position  not 
of  their  own  free  choice.  A  million  of  such  people  as  the  citizens  of  Mis- 
souri were  never  yet  subjugated,  and  if  attempted,  let  no  apprehension  be 
entei-tfuned  of  the  result." 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1861,  Gov.  Jaetson  issued  hie  proclamation  call- 
ing for  fifty  thousand  volunteers.  Price  appointed  nine  brigadier-generals. 
These  preparations  were  large  on  paper ;  but  the  brigadiers  had  no  actual 
force  at  their  command ;  and  even,  if  men  were  not  lacking,  arms  and 
ammunition  were ;  and  as  for  militaiy  training  and  discipline,  there  had 
been  for  years  no  military  organization,  and  not  even  a  militia  muster  in 
Missouri.  It  was  thus  poorly  prepared  for  the  contest  that  the  State  of 
Missouri,  separated  from  her  confederates  and  alone,  showed  a  heroism 
almost  unexampled  in  history  in.sptiming  the  plea  of  "  helplessness,"  and 
confronting  the  entire  power  of  the  North,  at  a  time  indeed  when  North- 
em  newspapers  were  declaring  that  she  was  but  as  a  mouse  under  the 
lion's  paw. 

The  iii-et  development  of  the  campaign  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Price  was 
to  issue  orders  to  the  several  brigadiers  just  appointed,  to  organize  their 
forces  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  push  them  forward  to  Booneville  and 
Lexington.  His  ulterior  design  w^,  having  collected  at  Lexington  volun- 
teers from  the  whole  region  accessible  to  it,  to  march  down  to  the  exti'cmo 
southwest  part  of  the  State  where  subsistence  was  abundant ;  where  op- 
portunity might  be  had  to  organize  his  army ;  and  where  he  expected  to 
be  joined  by  Confederate  forces  ftom  Arkansas  under  the  command  of 
Brig.-Gen.  MeCulloeh. 

No  serious  thought  was  entertained  of  giving  battle  at  Booneville. 
About  eighteen  hundred  Missourians  were  assembled  in  camp  near  there ; 
and  not  more  than  one-third  of  them  were  armed.  They  had  not  a  piece 
of  artillery ;  and  their  small  arms  were  generally  of  a  very  iiuperfoct 
kind,  including  single-barrelled  ehot-guns  and  rifles.  On  the  20th  of  June, 
Gen.  Lyon,  with  a  well-appointed  Federal  force  about  three  thousand 
strong,  debarked  near  Booneville.    The  six  hundred  armed  Missourians, 
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onder  command  of  Col.  Marmadnke,  were  posted  in  loose  order  in  a  ■wood 
along  a  wheat-field  not  far  from  tlie  water's  edge.  Seeing  no  reasonable 
hope  of  holding  Iiia  position  against  a  column  of  Federals  advancing  with 
eight  pieces  of  artillery,  Col.  Mannaduke  ordered  his  little  force  to  retreat. 
The  men  refused  to  obey  tlie  order ;  and  received  the  advancing  enemy 
with  a  close  volley,  under  which  more  than  a  hundred  fell  killed  and 
wounded.  But  the  shock  of  the  encounter,  aa  the  enemy  came  on,  was  too 
much  for  the  thin  and  iiTegular  line  of  these  desperately  brave  men,  and 
they  were  soon  scattered  in  flight.  Their  loss  was  inconsiderable — three 
men  killed,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  wounded ;  and  they  h^d  given  to 
the  enemy  his  first  It^son  of  the  eonrage  and  adventure  of  the  "  rebel 
militia  "  of  Missouri. 

After  the  singular  affair  of  Booneville,  Gov.  Jadison,  who  had  taken 
the  field,  commenced  to  retire  his  small  force  towards  Warsaw ;  intending 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Price,  and  to  continue  with  him  the  line  of  march 
to  the  southwestern  angle  of  the  State.  This  was  efiocted  on  the  night  of 
ttxe  3d  of  July  ;  the  column  from  Lexington  forming  a  junction  with  Jack- 
eon's  forces  in  Cedar  County,  The  plan  of  campaign  was  now  to  get  aa 
far  as  possible  from  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Kiver,  which  gave  facilities 
for  attack  to  the  enemy,  who  could  bi-ing  forward  overwhelming  numbers 
before  Gen.  Price  could  po^ibly  organize  his  forces  in  this  vicinity  and 
throw  them  in  fighting  posttire. 

The  very  night  of  the  junction  of  the  two  columns,  an  order  was  issued 
for  the  report  and  organization  of  the  entire  force.  Two  thousand  men 
reported  to  Prig.-Gen.  Kains,  six  hundred  to  Brig.-Gcn.  Slack,  and  about 
five  hundred  each  to  Brig. -Gens.  Clark  and  Parsons;  making  an  entire 
force  of  about  thirty-six  hundred  men.  This,  then,  was  the  Patriot  Army 
of  Missouri.  It  was  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  all  human  compounds, 
and  rq>resented  every  condition  of  "VTcstem  life.  Tliere  were  the  old  and 
the  young,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  high  and  low,  the  grave  and  gay,  the 
planter  and  labourer,  the  farmer  and  clerk,  the  hunter  and  boatman,  the 
merchant  and  woodsman.  At  least  five  hundred  of  these  men  wei-e  entii'ely 
unaiTTied,  Many  had  only  the  common  rifle  and  shot-gun,  None  were 
provided  with  cartridge-boxes  or  canteens.  They  had  eight  pieces  of  can- 
non, but  no  shells,  and  very  few  solid  shot  or  I'ounds  of  grape  and  canis- 
ter. Eude  and  almost  incredible  devices  were  made  to  supply  these 
wants:  trace-chains,  iron-rods,  hard  pebbles,  and  smooth  stones  were  sub- 
stituted for  shot ;  and  evidence  of  tlie  effect  of  such  rough  missiles  was  to 
be  given  in  the  next  encounter  with  the  enemy. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  with  his  motley,  ill-provided,  brave  army,  Gen. 
Jackson,  then  in  command,  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  the  Southwest, 
where  he  hoped  to  join  McCnlloch.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Gen. 
Sigel,  with  a  column  of  Federals  three  thousand  in  number,  had  been  sent 
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otit  from  St.  Louis  on  the  southwestem  branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  to 
Kolla,  and  had  aiTived  at  the  town  of  Carthage,  immediately  in  Jackson's 
front,  thus  threatening  him  with  battle  in  the  conrae  of  a  few  hours. 
About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  July,  the  Misaouriana  ap- 
proached a  creek  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  enemy,  whose  forces  in 
tliree  detachments  were  admirably  posted  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill. 

The  first  important  encounter  of  arms  in  Missouri  was  now  to  take 
place.  Gen.  Jackson  found  great  difficulty  iu  forming  his  line,  of  battle 
and  in  deploying  his  cavalry  under  tlie  constant  fire  of  Sigel's  batteries. 
Gen.  Sjgel  had  assured  his  men  that  there  would  be  no  serious  conflict ; 
he  had  remarked  that  the  Missourians  were  coining  into  line  like  a  worm- 
fence,  and  that  a  few  grape  and  canister  thrown  into  their  midst  would  soon 
involve  tliem  in  confusion  and  put  them  to  flight.  But  he  was  terribly 
undeceived.  When  it  was  found  impossible,  on  account  of  the  rawness  of 
tlieir  horses,  to  get  the  cavalry  in  position  lUider  fire,  the  order  was  given 
for  the  infantry  to  charge  the  enemy ;  the  cavalry  to  come  up  at  the 
same  time  in  supporting  distance.  They  advanced  at  tlie  double-quick 
with  a  ehoiit.  The  Federals  retreated  across  Bear  Oredr,  a  wide  and  deep 
stream,  destroying  the  hridge  over  which  they  had  crossed.  They  still 
continued  their  retreat  along  the  bank  of  the  creek,  for  the  distance  of  a 
mile  or  more,  and  formed  behind  a  sldrt  of  timber. 

Tlie  Missourians  had  to  cross  an  open  field ;  they  were  exposed  to  a 
raking  fire  before  they  could  reach  the  enemy's  cover.  A  number  of  the 
cavalry  dismounted,  and  acted  with  the  infantry,  so  as  to  put  in  active  use 
all  the  small  arms  brought  upon  the  field.  They  rushed  towards  the  skirt 
of  timber,  and  opened  vigorously  upoii  the  enemy  across  tlie  stream,  who 
returned  the  fire  with  spirit.  "For  the  space  of  an  hour  the  fire  on  each 
side  was  incessant  and  fierce.  At  last,  the  Missonrians  threw  a  quantity 
of  dead  timber  into  the  stream,  and  commenced  crossmg  in  large  numbers, 
when  the  enemy  again  abandoned  his  position,  and  started  in  the  direction 
of  Carthage,  eight  miles  distant,  A  running  fight  was  kept  up  all  the  way 
to  Carthage.  Here  the  enemy  again  made  a  stand,  forming  ambuscades 
behind  houses,  wood-piles,  and  fences.  After  a  severe  engagement  there 
of  some  forty  minntes,  he  retreated  under  cover  of  night  in  tlie  direction  of 
Holla ;  never  halting  until  the  next  day,  about  forty  miles  from  the  field 
of  battle,  over  twelve  of  which  he  had  been  pursued  by  men,  whom  Gen. 
Sigel  had  expected  to  capture,  almost  without  a  fight. 

The  results  of  the  day  were  greatly  encouraging  and  gratifying  to  the 
Missouriaus.  These  raw  and  poorly-armed  men  had  driven  a  well-dis- 
ciplined enemy  from  three  diS"erent  positions.  Their  own  loss  was  prob- 
ably not  more  than  fifty  killed  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded  ;  that 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  suffered  greatly  in  his  retreat,  about  three  times  as 
large,     No  wonder  that  with  this  experience  of  the  fighting  qualities  of 
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tlie  people  agaiust  wliom  they  Lad  to  coiitend,  the  Federal  commanders  in 
Missomi  were  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  hefore 
til  em. 

The  day  Buceeeding  thie  engagement,  Gen,  Price,  who  had  hitherto 
been  detained  from  active  command  by  a  severe  eickneeB,  arrived  at 
Carthage,  accompanied  by  Brig. -Gen.  McCuUoch  of  tlie  Confederate  forces, 
and  Maj.-Gen.  Pearce  of  the  Arkansas  State  troops,  with  a  force  of  nearly 
two  thousand  men.  These  timely  reinforcements  were  hailed  with  great 
joy ;  and  the  patiiot  army  was  alike  animated  by  the  appearance  of  their 
beloved  commander,  and  the  assurance,  which  McCuUoch's  presence  gave 
them,  of  the  friendly  feeling  and  intention  of  the  Confederate  Government. 

The  next  day  the  forces  at  Carthage,  under  their  respective  commands, 
took  up  their  line  of  march  for  Cowsliin  Prairie,  near  the  boxmdary  of  the 
Indian  iNation.  Here  they  remained  for  several  days,  organizing  and 
drilling  J  Gen.  Price  still  continued  to  receive  reinforcements ;  and  the 
■whole  nnmerical  strength  of  the  command  was  now  rated  about  ten  thou- 
sand. With  tliis  force,  although  yet  imperfectly  armed,  it  was  decided 
to  venture  on  the  offensive  ;  and  it  having  been  ascertained  that  the  fed- 
eral commanded,  Lee,  Sturgis,  Sweeny,  and  Sigel,  were  about  to  form  a 
junction  at  S])ringfield,  it  was  determined  by  Price,  McCulloch,  and 
Pearce,  to  march  upon  that  place,  and  attack  the  enemy  where  he  had 
taken  his  position  in  force. 

When  the  army  reached  Crane  Creek,  about  thiity  miles  from  Spring- 
field, a  consultation  was  held  as  to  their  future  course.  Gen.  Price  ear- 
nestly advocated  an  advance.  Gen.  McCulloeh  doubted  its  prndenee.  He 
looked  with  great  concern  on  the  large  proportion  of  undisciplined  men 
in  Price's  command ;  he  regarded  the  unaiTaed  men  as  incnmbrances ;  and 
he  concluded  that  the  unorganized  and  undisciplined  condition  of  both 
win^  of  the  army  suggested  the  wisdom  of  avoiding  battle  with  t!ie  disci- 
plined enemy  iipon  his  own  ground  and  in  greatly  euperiour  numbers. 
Gen.  Pi-ice  resented  the  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  under  his  com- 
mand, and  ^sured  McCulloeh  that  when  the  tune  of  battle  came,  these 
nutaught  and  headstrong  men  would  fight  together  and  with  a  resohition 
which  would  spurn  defeat.  He  requested  the  Confederate  commander  to 
loan  a  number  of  ai-ms  from  his  command  for  the  use  of  such  Ifissaouri 
soldiers  as  were  unarmed,  believing  that,  with  the  force  at  his  command, 
he  could  whip  tlie  enemy.  This  McCuUoch  refused,  and  still  declined  tlie 
responsibility  of  ordering  an  advance  of  tlie  whole  command. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  hesitation  Gen.  McCulloeh  received  a  general 
order  from  Gen.  Polk,  commander  of  the  Southwestern  division  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  to  advance  upon  the  enemy  in  Missouri.  Another  council 
was  called.  McCulloeh  exhibited  the  order  he  had  received,  and  offered 
to  march  at  once  upon  Spriugfield,  upon  condition  that  he  should  have  the 
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chief  commanil  of  tlie  aimy.  The  question  of  ranlc  was  one  of  no  little 
embarraesmeiit.  Price  waa  a  JIajor-Genei'al  in  t!ie  State  service.  McOiil- 
loeh  was  a  Brigadier-General  in  the  Confederate  service.  If  tlie  State 
troops  were  merely  militia,  and  Price  a  General  of  Militia,  the  question 
was  at  onee  settled — McCnlloch  would  have  been  entitled  to  precedence. 
Bet  the  Miasourians,  with  much  show  of  reason,  contended  tliat  their  State 
had  assumed  an  independent  attitude,  and  by  her  laws,  as  a  sovereign, 
had  raised  an  army  which  was  on  a  regular  military  footing,  and  therefore 
their  Major-Genoral  was  entitled  to  command. 

The  question  was  solved  hy  Price  in  a  noble  and  patriotic  spirit.  He 
relinquished  his  post  to  MeCulloch,  expressing  himself  in  euhstanee  as  fol- 
lows: "I  seek  not  distinction;  I  am  not  fighting  for  that;  but  in  the 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  my  countrymen.  It  matters  little  v)hat  position 
I  hold.  I  am  ready  to  surrender,  not  only  the  command,  but  my  life  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  cause."  That  his  services  and  his  presence  among  the  men 
should  not  he  lost,  ho  took  a  subordinate  position  in  the  fortlicoming  con- 
test. MeCulloch  assumed  chief  command,  and  Price  was  a  division 
general  under  him ;  and  thus  the  army  marched  forward  to  meet  the  foe. 


On  the  Tth  of  August,  MeCulloch  reached  a  camp  three  miles  from 
Wilson's  Creek,  and  twelve  miles  from  Springiield.  His  command  was 
.  tliua  composed  :  the  Missouri  forces  numbered  eight  thousand,  of  whom 
only  about  six  thousand  were  armed ;  the  Confederate  troops  were  three 
thousand  two  hundred,  coming  from  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas ; 
and  there  were  eighteen  hundred  Arkansas  State  troops  under  General 
Pearce.  Tlie  total  effective  force  was  thus  about  eleven  thousand,  of 
whom  neai'ly  six  thousand  were  mounted ;  and  it  had  fifteen  pieces  of 
artillery. 

General  Lyon  had  assembled  at  Springfield  an  effective  army  of  nearly 
ten  thousand  men,  consisting  of  hia  own  and  Col.  Totten's  forces  from 
Booneville  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  troops  heretofore  acting  under  Gens, 
Sigel  and  Sturgis  and  Col.  Sweeny.  About  two  thousand  were  "  home 
guards,"  of  Missouri,  the  rest  were  United  States  regulars  and  volunteers 
from  the  Northwestern  States.  Their  artillery  consisted  of  sixteen  pieces 
• — several  batteries  being  of  the  regulai  service. 

On  the  9th  of  August  MeCulloch  moved  up  to  Wilson's  Creek,  intend- 
ing to  advance  upon  the  enemy  at  Springfield.  But  Lyon  had  anticipated 
him,  and  waa  already  moving  in  three  heavy  columns.  The  nest  morning 
before  sunrise,  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  position  he 
desired;   and  MeCulloch, 'who  was  quietly  taking  breakfast  at  the  time, 
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was  surprised  by  his  eouriera  announcing  that  the  enemy  wei'e  in  sight 
and  in  great  force,  and  had  gained  hoth  sides  of  liis  camp. 

On  the  right  Gen.  Sigel  had  already  opened  a  heavy  fire.  By  muffling 
the  wheels  of  Ms  cannon,  he  had  siicceeded,  under  cover  of  the  night,  in 
getting  positions  near  McCnlloeh's  camp,  and  now  potired  into  it  a  eovere 
and  destructive  fire.    Gen.  Lyon  led  the  attack  on  the  left. 

Eeinforeements  were  rapidly  liuiTied  in  the  direction  of  Sigel's  attack. 
Gen.  McCalloch  sent  forward  Col.  Hehert'e  Louisiana  VoUmteerB  and 
Mcintosh's  mounted  Arkansians,  who,  moving  to  the  left,  gained  a  position 
along  a  fence  enclosing  a  cornfield.  Here  Hclntoeh  dismounted  his  men, 
and  the  two  regiments  rapidly  advanced  in  the  face  of  a  galling  fire.  A 
tenible  conflict  of  small  ai'ma  ensued.  Undismayed,  breasting  a  deadly 
fire,  tlie  gallant  men  of  these  regiments  leaped  the  fence,  and  di'ove  the 
enemy  before  them  back  upon  his  main  body.  But  still  Sigel's  artilleiy 
continued  to  play  with  damaging  effect.  A  battery,  commanded  by  Oapt. 
Eeid,  was  brought  up  to  oppose  it.  Seizing  tlie  critical  moment,  Gen. 
McCullocb  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  two  companies  of  a  Louisiana 
regiment  near  him,  and  marching  to  the  right,  drew  rapidly  npon  the 
adverse  guns.  At  the  same  time,  Mcintosh  and  Hcbert,  with  their  men, 
came  up,  and  with  a  loud  cheer,  they  rnshed  upon  the  enemy's  cannoniers, 
driving  them  from  their  guns.  This  gallant  charge  swept  everything 
before  it ;  five  guns  were  taken ;  and  nothing  could  now  ai-rest  the  tide  of 
success  on  tlie  right.  Sigel  fell  back  in  confusion,  and  lost  his  last  gun  in 
a  retreat  which  had  now  become  irretrievable. 

Having  cleared  their  right  and  rear,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Con- 
federate forces  to  direct  all  their  attention  to  the  centre,  where  Gen.  Lyon 
was  pi"essing  npon  the  Missourian^  with  all  his  strength.  To  this  point 
Mcintosh's  regiment,  Churchill's  regiment  on  foot,  Gratiot's  regiment,  and 
McKae's  battalion  were  rapidly  moved.  Along  the  whole  line  of  the  hill, 
upon  which  the  enemy  was  posted,  a  terrible  fire  of  musketry  was  now 
kept  up.  The  roar  of  the  battle  was  ti-emendons,  bursting  along  two  op- 
posing lines  which  swept  for  miles  over  the  rolling  fields.  Masses  of  infan- 
try fell  back  and  again  marched  forward.  The  summit  of  the  bill  was 
covei'ed  with  the  dead  and  wounded.  Totten's  battery  on  the  enemy's 
side  did  fearful  execution.  With  the  loss  of  many  men  and  horses,  tho 
Federal  battery,  after  a  fierce  engagement  with  Woodruff's,  was  with 
difficulty  withdrawn.  Part  of  it  was  again  planted  where  it  swept  tlie 
front— -part  was  masked  to  meet  an  advance.  At  this  moment,  when  the 
fortunes  of  the  day  yet  hung  in  doubt,  two  regiments  of  Gen,  Peai'cc's 
command  were  ordered  forward  to  support  the  centre.  Reid's  battery  was 
also  brought  up  and  the  Louisiana  regiment  was  again  called  into  action 
on  the  left  of  it.    The  enemy  was  now  evidently  giving  way. 

Gen.  Lyon  had  marked  the  progress  of  the  battle  with  deep  anxiety. 
11 
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He  saw  that  bis  men  were  unable  to  advance  against  the  elieet  of  fire  be- 
fore them,  and  he  marlsed  with  desperate  concern  the  huge  chasms  in  his 
lines  where  his  torn  regiments  had  given  way.  He  had  aheady  been 
■woanded  in  the  leg,  and  a  buliet  had  cut  the  scalp  of  his  head.  His  horse 
■was  shot  under  him.  Bloody  and  haggai'd,  he  turned  to  one  of  his  offlcei-e, 
and  said :  "  I  fear  the  day  is  lost — I  wiU  lead  the  charge,"  Eemounting 
and  riding  rapidly  to  the  front,  he  said  simply  to  the  nearest  regiments, 
"  Forward,  men :  I  wiil  lead  yon."  He  had  advanced  but  a  little  way, 
when  two  small  rifle-balls,  or  buckshot,  pierced  his  breast.  He  reeled  in 
his  saddle,  and  fell  dead  from  his  horse.* 

The  Federal  line  pushed  forward,  hut  after  a  brief  encounter  was  evi- 
dently staggered.  McCuhoeh  and  Price  threw  forward  nearly  all  their 
reserves.  Totten's  dreadful  battery  at  I^t  fell  back.  Missourians,  Arhan- 
siaiis,  Lonisanians,  and  Texans  pressed  forward.  The  Federal  centre 
gave  way ;  the  wings  were  forced  to  the  rear ;  and  with  one  wild  yell,  the 
Southerners  broke  upon  their  disordered  ranlis,  pushing  them  back,  and 
strewing  the  ground  with  their  dead.  Tlie  order  to  retreat  was  given,  and 
soon  the  enemy's  infantry  columns,  artillery,  and  wagons,  were  seen  in  tlie 
distance  among  the  hills,  rapidly  mailing  their  way  towards  Springfield, 
defeated  and  driven  from  the  field. 

The  Federal  loss  could  not  have  been  less  than  two  thousajid  in  killed 
and  wounded  ;  three  hundi'ed  prisoners  were  taken,  and  six  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. Gen.  McCnlloeli  officially  stated  his  loss  as  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  killed  and  eight  hundred  wounded.  More  than  half  of  this  loss  was 
among  the  Missourians  commanded  by  Price. 

After  the  brilliant  victory  of  Oak  HiU — which  for  a  time  freed  the 
whole  of  Southwestern  Missouri  from  Federal  rule — it  unfortunately  fell 
out  that  McCalloch  and  Price  could  not  agree  upon  a  plan  of  campaign. 

"  Maj.-6en.  Katbaniel  Ljon  was  a  natiye  of  Connecticut,  and  had  served  Jn  tbe  regnlar  army  of 
Hie  Uuiled  Slates.  He  was  an  escepiion  to  the  polUios  of  that  army  ;  foi'  he  vss  an  undisguised 
and  fanatical  AboUtiDnisC  He  entered  tho  tTnitcd  States  army  sa  seeottd  lieutenant  in  1S4I,  and 
was  subsequently  brevetted  captain.  He  amTSd  in  Si  Louis  in  April,  1861,  liaving  been  sent  from 
B  post  far  in  the  Southirest  to  stand  a,  court-martial  on  the  chai^  of  peculation.  Here  his  great 
aottvity  in  suppresstog  ttie  esciteraent  of  Southern  feeling,  sddng  the  avsenal,  erecting  defences 
around  the  city,  and  diearming  Southern  sympathizers,  recommended  him  to  noUce  in  the  Horlii 
and  a,t  Washington;  and  he  rapidly  rose  from  the  rank  of  captain  to  that  of  majorgeneral  in  two 
months.  He  was  undoubtedly  an  able  and  dangerous  man :  one  who  appredated  tbe  force  of  au- 
dacity and  the  Talne  of  quick  deoiaon.  He  was  email  in  stature,  wiry,  active,  of  dark  complexion : 
brave,  to  a  fault ;  and  on  oicellent,  though  restless  and  ambitious  officer.  For  several  days  before 
the  battle  iu  mbich  he  lost  bis  life,  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  prey  to  uneasuieBa  and  diaappouitment, 
which  brought  upon  his  face  a  troubled  look,  observed  by  all  araund  bira.  To  one  of  his  staff  he 
BMd  gloomily,  that  ho  "  believed  in  presentiments,"  and  -could  not  rid  himself  of  the  idea  that  the 
coming  battle  would  result  disastrously.  After  he  was  dead,  it  was  remarked  that  the  same 
troubled  look  he  had  borne  for  days  clung  to  his  countenance  in  death.  Tbe  fall  of  this  man  vaf 
undoublediy  a  serious  loss  to  the  Federals  in  Missouri 
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The  former  therefore  took  the  responsibility  of  withdrawing  thfe  Confed- 
erate forces,  and  retired  witli  hia  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Arkansas,  Late 
in  August,  Gen.  Price,  abandoned  by  the  Confedei'ate  forces,  took  up  his 
line  of  mai'ch  for  the  Missouri  Hiver,  with  an  armed  force  of  about  five 
thousand  men,  and  seven  pieces  of  cannon.  He,  however,  continued  to 
receive  reinforcements  from  the  north  side  of  tlie  Missouri  River.  On  the 
7th  of  September  he  encountered  a  force  of  irregular  Federal  troops  under 
the  notorions  Lane  and  Montgomery,  at  a  -place  called  Drywood,  some 
fifteen  miles  east  of  Fort  Scott.  Defeating  and  brushing  tliis  force  from  his 
path,  Price  thi-ew  a  small  gan-ison  into  Eort  Scott,  and  pressed  on  towards 
Lexington,  the  main  object  of  his  movement. 

Li  the  meantime  the  active  and  adventurous  demonstrations  of  Brig,- 
Geu.  Hams,  in  Isoi-thern  Missouri,  had  made  an  important  diversion  of 
the  enemy  in  favour  of  Gen.  Price.  Although  surrounded  by  enemies,  and 
■within  their  reach  from  many  points,  Gen.  Harris  had  secretly  organized 
a  foree,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements  prodiieed  tlie  impression 
that  he  was  stronger  than  he  really  was ;  the  result  of  which  was  that  he 
had  diverted  several  thousand  men  from  the  support  of  Gen.  Lyon,  and  held 
tliem  north  of  the  river  until  after  the  battle  of  Oak  HiJl,  thus  malring  an 
important  contribution  to  the  issue  of  that  contest.  On  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, Gen,  Harris  crossed  the  Missouri  at  Artien  Creek.  Recruits  in 
bodies  of  ten,  fifty,  and  a  hundred  constantly  joined  hiro,  and  when  he 
effected  a  junction  with  Gen,  Price,  he  added  nearly  three  thousand  effec- 
tive men  to  a  force  already  consisting  of  more  than  six  thousand. 

Some  weeks  previous.  Gen.  Fremont  had  arrived  to  take  cliief  com- 
mand of  the  "Western  Department.  He  had  reached  St,  Louis,  and  mili- 
tary preparations  were  immediately  eajried  on  with  renewed  vigour.  He 
assumed  his  command  with  gi-eat  ostentation  ;  and  his  displays  of  garish 
splendour  in  his  camp  were  such  that  some  of  the  Northern  newspapers 
were  provoked  to  say  that  he  resembled  more  an  Eastern  satrap  than  an 
American  commander.  But  the  most  remarkable  event  with  which  he 
inaugm'ated  hia  authority  was  a  proelamatiotJ,  issiied  at  St,  Louis,  on  the 
30th  of  August.  In  this  remarkable  fulmination  of  authority  he  declai-ec 
that,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  safety  and  the  success  of  the  Federal  arms 
required  "  unity  of  purpose  without  let  or  hindrance  to  the  prompt  admin- 
istration of  affairs ; "  therefore  he  proclaimed  martial  law  through  the 
whole  State  of  Missouri,  and  asserted  that  the  lines  of  bis  army  of  oceupar 
tion  extended  from  Leavenwoi-tb,  by  way  of  the  posts  of  Jefferson  City, 
EoUa,  and  Ironton,  to  Cape  Girardeau  on  the  Mississippi ;  all  persons 
within  these  lines,  taken  witli  arms  in  their  hands,  were  to  be  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  shot  if  found  guilty  ;  ho  fiirthermore  proclaimed,  that 
the  property,  I'eal  and  personal,  of  poisons  w!io  took  up  aims  against  the 
United  States,  or  who  should  be  proved  to  have  taken  part  with  their 
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enemies  'in.  tlie  field,  should  be  confiscated,  and  their  slaves  sJiould  l-e 
freetnen. 

This  proclamation  was  vastly  pleasing  to  a  large  and  rapidly-growJTig 
party  in  tho  North,  who  recognized  the  extinction  of  negro  slavery  in  the 
South  as  an  essential  object  of  the  war.  It  was  an  ingenioua  idea,  too,  to 
make  of  slavery  a  party-coloured  crinae— -sinful  in  the  "  rebel,"  but  blameless 
in  the  Union  man.  The  brutality  of  the  proclamation,  too,  was  refreshing  ; 
for  there  were  already  many  in  tho  North  who  believed  that  their  fellow- 
countrymen  should  be  shot,  and  this  in  the  name  of  the  Union,  for  the 
simple  crime  that  as  citizens  of  the  State  of  Missouri  they  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  lawful  authority  of  their  State. 

But  the  Government  at  Washington  was  not  yet  prepared  for  tliese 
lengths  of  the  war;  and  it  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  future  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  policy  with  respect  to  the  extinction  of  slavery,  that  Fre- 
mont's proclamation  was  distinctly  disavowed  and  instantly  ovcmiled 
by  him. 

But  while  Fremont  was  thiis  indulging  his  political  fanaticism,  he  was 
strangely  inattentive  to  the  course  of  military  events  in  Missouri,  Lexing- 
ton, upon  whicli  Gen.  Price  was  now  directing  his  march,  was  feebly  de- 
fended. It  was  only  when  it  was  seriously  threatened  that  Col.  Mulligan 
moved  up  from  Jefferson  City  with  his  Irish  brigade,  and  found  himself 
with  an  insufficient  garrison,  and  but  little  time  to  strengthen  liis  woi'ks, 
confronted  and  encompassed  by  an  army  of  more  than  ten  thousand  men. 


THE   SIEGE  OE    LEXIN&TOK. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  Gen,  Price  approached  Lexington.  In  the 
midst  of  the  straggling  town  there  was  a  large  brick  building  known  as 
the  College  Building.  Col.  Mulligan  had  planned  an  earthwork  ten  feet 
high,  with  a  diteh  eight  feet  wide,  enclosing  the  College,  with  a  large  area 
capable  of  holding  a  garrison  often  thousand  men.  As  Price  approached 
the  town  a  sharp  affair  occiuTed  with  the  enemy's  outposts,  and  at  one 
time  a  general  engagement  was  threatened.  Taking  advantage  of  tlie 
smote,  Gen,  Eains  prepared  to  lead  a  column  to  tho  a^ault  of  the  breast- 
works at  an  angle  which  was  apparently  weakly  defended.  But  tho 
movement  was  discovered  by  the  enemy,  who  rallied  in  force  to  the  threat- 
ened point.  Kneeling  down  to  shelter  themselves,  with  levelled  muskets 
and  fingers  upon  the  triggers,  the  Federals  were  silent  as  death.  The 
Missourians  advanced  at  a  rapid  run.  When  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  breastworks,  tlie  smoke  lifted,  a  line  of  fire  flashed  along  the 
entrenchments,  and  five  hundred  muskets  launched  their  buEcts  against 
tho  advancing  ranks.     But  with  a  presence  of  mind  inspired  by  their 
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habite,  the  Miseoarians  dropped  at  the  flash,  and,  iustaiitly  rising,  again 
rushed  forward.  Again  they  met  a  fire  which  was  more  deetnictive. 
Finding  that  a  surprise  was  hopeless,  and  that  the  Federals  were  as- 
Bemhling  a  large  part  of  their  artillei'j  at  the  threatened  point,  the 
colnmn  of  attack  was  withdrawn. 

Discovering,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  that  his  aramunitioii,  the  moat 
of  which  had  been  left  behind  in  tlie  march  from  Springfield,  was  neai-ly 
exhausted,  and  that  his  men,  most  of  whom  had  not  eaten  anything  in 
thirty-six  hours,  required  rest  and  food,  General  Price  withdrew  from 
the  town  and  encamped.  His  ammnuition  wagons  having  been  at  last 
brought  np,  and  large  reinforcements  having  come  in,  he  again  moved 
into  tlie  town  on  the  18th,  and  commenced  the  final  attack  upon  the 
enemy's  works. 

Col.  Mulligan  bore  himself  with  tlie  bravery  characteristic  of  an  Irish- 
man, and  worthy  of  a  hotter  eanse.  "When  summoned  to  surrender,  he 
replied :  "  If  you  want  us,  you  must  /take  us."  The  garrison  had  not 
sufficient  supplies  of  water  within  their  entrenchments,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  i-esort  to  the  river,  nearly  half  a  mile  distant,  under  the  constant 
fire  of  skirmishers.  Large  bodies  had  to  fight  their  way  to  the  water, 
and  bloody  conflicts  ensued.  As  a  detachment  of  tlie  Missouri  troops, 
under  command  of  Col.  Eivea,  were  passing  down  tlie  hank  of  the  river 
to  capture  a  steamboat  lying  under  the  ejiemy's  guns,  a  fire  was  opened 
upon  him  from  a  building  known  as  Anderson's  House,  standing  on  the 
summit  of  the  blujf,  and  designated  as  a  hcspital  by  the  white  flag  over 
it.  There  were  in  the  buildiKg  at  the  time  twenty-four  sick ;  but  it 
contained  also  a  lai'ge  body  of  armed  soldiers.  Indignant  at  the  perfidy 
which  directed  this  attack,  several  companies  from  Gen.  Harris'  atid  the 
fourth  division  ruslied  up  the  bank,  leaped  over  every  harrier,  and  speedily 
overpowered  the  gai-rison.  The  important  position  thus  secured  was 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  yards  of  the  enemy's  entrenchments. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  19th  September,  the  roar  of  cannon  and 
rattle  of  musketry  again  resounded  through  the  hills  around  the  belea- 
guered camp.  The  garrison  suffered  much  from  thirst.  The  pressure 
of  the  assault  was  incessant  and  bloody.  Cannon  surrounded  them  on 
three  sides,  and,  occupying  positions  of  command,  poured  out  constant 
torrents  of  shot,  shell,  stones,  fragments  of  iron, — every  missile  that  could 
be  found  and  used  for  battering  and  death. 

On  the  20th,  Gen,  Price  caused  a  number  of  bales  of  hemp  to  be 
transported  to  the  river  heights,  where  movahle  breastworks  were  speedily 
constmeted  out  of  them.  Tlie  demonstrations  of  the  artillery,  and  par- 
ticularly the  continued  advance  of  the  hempen  breastworks,  attracted  tiie 
attention  aiid  excited  the  alarm  of  the  enemy.  Several  daring  attempts 
were  made  to  drive  back  the  assailants.     At  one  time,  in  extreme  d 
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tion,  a  cavalry  assault  was  made  by  tiio  Illmois  moanted  incn  upon  one  of 
the  Missouri  batteries  ;  but  tlie  assailants  were  tembly  cut  up  with  grape 
and  bxictshot,  and  retreated  in  confusion  to  the  entrenebments. 

Ool.  Mulligan  had  received  two  painful  wounds.  After  having  once 
ordered  down  a  white  flag  which  some  of  the  "  home  guards,"  had  dis- 
played, he,  at  last,  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  situation,  determined 
on  a  surrender.  He  did  so,  only  after  lifty-two  hours  of  continuous  fighting. 
Immediately  Gen.  Price  issued  an  order,  that  the  forces  under  Col.  Mul- 
ligan, having  stacked  their  arms,  "  were  not  to  he  insidted  by  word  or  act, 
for  they  had  fought  like  brave  men."  Mulligan,  having  given  up  hia 
sword,  liad  it  immediately  returned  to  him  by  Gen.  Price,  who  said  he 
"  could  not  Bee  a  man  of  his  valour  without  his  sword."  The  brave  cap- 
tive was  afterwards  treated  witli  true  cliivalric  courtesy  by  Gen.  Price, 
who  induced  him  and  his  wife  to  become  his  guests,  and  entertained  tliem 
with  all  the  hospitality  at  his  command. 

The  entire  loss  of  tlie  Mi^ourians  in  this  series  of  engagements  was 
but  twenty-five  killed  and  seventy-two  wounded.  The  enemy's  loss  was 
considerably  larger,  and,  though  never  ofSeially  reported,  was  estimated 
by  their  own  narratives  as  amounting  to  five  hundred  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  visible  fruits  of  the  victory  were  considerable.  The 
Mi^ourians  captm-ed  five  colonels,  a  hundred  and  nineteen  other  com- 
missioned officei-s,  and  thirty-five  hundred  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates,  five  cannon,  two  mortars,  over  three  thousand  muskets,  rifles  and 
carbines,  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  horses,  a  quantity  of  ammunition, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollara  worth  of  commissaiy  stores. 
Thei'e  was  also  recovered  about  $900,000  of  coin  of  wliieh  tlie  Lexington 
Bank  had  been  robbed,  in  accordance  with  Fremont's  instructions,  which 
Gen.  Price  ordered  to  be  immediately  restored  to  its  owners. 

The  captm'6  of  Lexington  and  the  bold  and  brilliant  movements  of  the 
Missouri  patriots  in  other  parts  of  the  State — among  them  the  operatioiis 
in  SootheasteiTi  Missouri  of  the  partisan  Jefi'.  Thompson  and  his  "  Swamp 
Pox  Brigade  " — excited  rage  and  alarm  in  the  "Washington  administration. 
Gen.  Fremont,  who  was  severely  censm-ed  for  not  having  reinforced  Mul- 
ligan, hoped  to  recover  his  position  by  activity  and  success ;  he  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  advanced  towards  Jefferson  City,  sending 
back  the  promise  that  he  would  overwhelm  Price.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  Gen.  Price  found  his  position  one  of  the  greatest  emergency.  He 
had  received  intelligence  ihat  the  Confederate  forces,  under  Gens.  Pillow 
and  Hardee,  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
State.  Gen,  McOulloch  had  retired  to  Arkansas.  Gen.  Price  was  left 
with  the  only  forces  in  Missouri  to  confront  an  enemy  sixty  thousand 
strong ;  he  was  almost  entirely  without  ammunition ;  and  he  was  beset 
with  other  difficulties  and  embarrassments,     A  large  number  of  his  men 
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had  volunteered  in  liasto,  and  hied  to  the  camps  with  hardly  a  change  of 
clothing.  Many  were  naturally  anxious  to  return  to  their  homeB,  The 
difficulty  of  maintaining  a  wagon  train  sufficient  to  support  eo  large  an 
army  was  seriously  felt.  Thus  eurronnded  by  circumstances  of  the  most 
painful  and  unloohed-for  misfortune,  Gen.  Price  was  compelled  not  only  to 
malte  a  retrogi'ade  movement,  but,  also,  to  disband  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  forces. 

With  his  army  thus  diminished.  Gen.  Price  commenced  liis  retreat 
about  the  3Yth  of  September.  With  Sturgis  on  the  north  side  of  the 
liver,  Lane  on  the  west,  and  himself  on  the  cast,  Premont  expected  to  cut 
off  and  capture  the  entire  force  of  the  Missourians.  This  Price  adroitly 
prevented  by  sending  out  cavalfy  as  if  intending  to  attack  each  of  the 
enemy  separately,  and  so  covering  his  retreat.  This  retreat  was  executed, 
in  a  most  admirable  maimer,  and  amidst  numerous  obstacles.  The  Osage 
river  was  crossed  in  two  flat-bottomed  boats,  constructed  for  the  occasion 
by  the  Missouri  soldiers  ;  and  tlien  Price  moved  to  Ifeosho,  on  the  Indian 
frontier  of  the  State.  Here  the  Legislatni-e  had  assembled,  and  here  Piiee 
again  formed  a  Junction  with  KcOuUoch,  at  the  head  of  5,000  men.  It 
was  at  this  time  the  State  Legislature  at  length  passed  the  Ordinance  of 
Secession,  and  Gan.  Price  had  the  satisfaction  of  firing  a  hundred  guns  to 
celebrate  the  event. 

From  Neosho  Price  and  McOulloch  fell  bach  to  Cassvillo  and  Pmeville, 
on  tlie  southern  borders  of  the  State.  At  Piueville,  Price  made  prepara- 
tion to  receive  Fremont,  deteimined  not  to  abandon  Missouri  without  a 
battle.  But  just  at  this  juncture  news  came  that  Fremont  had  been 
superseded  as  commander  of  the  Federal  forces.  His  coarse  had  given 
great  offence  at  Washington  ;  and  Attorney-General  Bates  had  declared 
that  it  would  be  "  a  crime  "  to  keep  him  in  command.  It  was  said  that 
his  vanity  had  become  so  insolent  that  he  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  acts 
of  Congress,  the  orders  of  his  superiours,  the  usages  of  tlie  service,  or  the 
lights  of  individuals ;  and  that  he  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of  contractors, 
aud,  in  partnership  with  them,  plundered  the  public  funds  without  mercy. 
On  such  persistent  representations  the  order  at  Washington  was  at  last 
given  for  his  removal  and  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Hunter  in  his  place, 

Fremont  had  obtained  intimation  that  snch  an  order  was  on  the  way 
from  Washington.  He  took  singular  pains  to  prevent  it  from  reaching 
him.  He  had  two  body-guards,  one  of  whites  and  one  of  Indians.  He 
gave  strict  orders  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  throngh  the  inner  lines 
surrounding  his  headquarters,  except  by  his  direct  orders.  Notwithstanding 
his  precautions,  one  of  tlie  three  military  messengers  sent  from  St.  Louis, 
by  address  and  stratagem  succeeded  in  gaining  admission,  and,  making  his 
way  to  Fremont's  presence  on  tlie  night  of  the  7th  of  November,  delivered 
to  him  the  fatal  missive  which  concluded  his  career. 
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■IHiis  event  had  tlie  effect  of  demoralizmg  the  Federal  forcra  to  such  an 
extent  that  an  immediate  reti'eat  was  thought  advisahle  hj  tlie  acting  oCicera 
in  command.  The  degraded  General  showed  symptoms  of  rehellioii.  Tlie 
Dutch  were  greatly  attached  to  him  ;  signs  of  mutiny  were  shown  by  tliese 
adherents ;  for  a  time  open  revolt  was  threatened ;  hnt  ^Fremont's  suhor- 
dinates,  SIgel  and  Asbotb,  positively  refused  to  stistain  him,  and  the  ai-my 
was  ordered  to  retreat  from  Springiield.  The  ^Federals  accordingly  lefl; 
that  town  in  the  direction  of  Eolla,  and  were  pursued  by  Gien.  Price  to 
Osceola.  From  Osceola,  Gen,  Price  fell  back  to  Springfield,  to  forage  his 
army  and  obtain  supplies.  Both  armies  having  thus  drawn  off,  we  may 
leave  here  for  the  present  the  history  of  the  Missouri  campaign. 

Notwithstanding  the  adverae  termination  of  this  campaign  with  respect 
to  the  occupation  of  Missouri,  it  had  alreay  accomplished  much ;  it  had 
given  an  exhibition  of  spirit  and  resource  without  a  parallel  in  ecLnal  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  it  constitutes  the  most  remarkable  and  brilliant  episode 
of  the  war.  It  was  a  chapter  of  wonders.  Price's  army  of  ragged  heroes, 
had  marched  over  eight  hundred  miles ;  it  had  scarcely  passed  a  week 
without  an  engagement  of  some  soi-t ;  it  was  tied  down  to  no  particular 
line  of  operations,  hut  fought  the  enemy  wherever  he  could  be  found  ;  and 
it  had  provided  itself  with  ordnance  and  equipments  almost  entirely  from 
the  prodigal  stores  of  the  Federals.  The  hero  of  Missouri  started  on  his 
campaign  without  a  dollar,  without  a  wagon  or  team,  without  a  cartridge, 
without  a  bayonet-gun.  "When  he  commenced  his  retreat,  he  had  about 
eight  thousand  bayonet-guns,  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  four  hundred  tents, 
and  many  other  aiiicles  needful  in  an  army,  for  which  his  men  were 
almost  exclusively  indebted  to  their  own  strong  anus  in  battle. 

This  campaign  was  little  less  than  a  puzzle  to  military  criti<s.  Price 
managed  to  subsist  an  ai'my  ivithout  governmental  resources.  He  seldom 
eompiained  of  want  of  transpoj-tation.  His  men  wore  never  demoralized 
by  hunger.  They  would  go  into  the  cornfield,  sliuek  the  corn,  shell  it, 
take  it  to  t!ie  mill,  and  bring  it  into  camp,  ground  into  meal.  Or,  if  they 
had  no  flour,  they  took  the  wheat  from  the  stack,  threshed  it  themselves, 
and  asked  the  aid  of  the  nearest  miller  to  reduce  it  to  flour.  Price  proved 
that  such  an  army  could  go  where  they  pleased  in  an  agricultural  coun- 
try. His  men  were  always  cheerful.  They  frequently,  on  the  eve  of  an 
engagement,  danced  around  their  camp-fires  with  bai-e  feet  and  in  rag 
costumes,  of  which  it  was  declaj'ed  "  Billy  Barlow's  dress  at  a  circus 
would  be  decent  in  comparison,"  Price  himself  wore  nothing  on  his 
shoulders  biit  a  browndinen  duster ;  and  tliis  and  Iiis  white  hair  streaming 
on  the  battle-field  made  him  a  singular  figure.  D.;spite  the  exposure  and 
"■  hardship  of  this  campaign,  the  most  remai'kalile  fact  remains  to  be 
recorded :  that  in  its  entire  course  not  more  tlian  fifty  men  died  from 
disease. 
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Snch  a  record  of  courage,  of  expedient  and  of  endurance,  lias  no 
known  parallel  in  tlie  war.  It  settled  forever  the  question  of  Missouri 
manhood.  It  did  more  than  this :  it  proved  that  the  spirit  of  the  native 
and  true  population  of  Missouri  was  strongly  Southern,  and  tliat  it  needed 
nothing  but  organization  and  opportunity  for  its  triumph. 


THE   WESTEKN   VIEGIKIA  CAMPAIGN. 

The  campaign  in  Western  "Virginia,  which  was  mostly  cotemporary 
with  that  of  Missouri,  and  very  similar  to  it  in  its  discursive  cliaracter,  un- 
fortunately did  not  partake  of  its  brilliancy.  WitJi  but  little  compensa- 
tion, either  in  the  prestige  of  arms,  or  in  the  fruits  of  single  victories,  it 
sui'rendered  to  the  enemy  a  country  of  more  capacity  and  grandeur  than 
perhaps  any  other  of  eq^ual  limits  on  the  American  continent ;  abounding 
in  immense  forests,  possessed  of  almost  fabulous  iniiieral  resources,  offering 
to  the  manufacturer  the  vastest  water-power  in  the  world,  and  presenting 
.  in  its  deposits  of  coal  and  salt,  fields  of  inexliaustible  enteqjrise  and  wealth. 

In  the  month  of  June,  Brigadier-General  "Wise  of  Virginia  was  sent  in- 
to the  Kanawha  Valley ;  it  being  supposed  that  by  his  rare  and  character- 
istic enthusiasm  he  would  be  able  to  rally  the  people  of  this  region  to  the 
support  of  the  State.  He  established  his  headquarters  at  Charleston,  and 
saceeeded  in  raising  a  brigade  of  twenty-five  hundred  infantiy,  seven  hun- 
dred cavalry  and  three  batteries  of  artilleiy.  With  subsequent  reinforce- 
ments his  command  amounted  to  four  thousand  men.  It  was  obvious  enough 
that  with  this  small  force,  his  situation  was  extremely  critical.  The  enemy 
had  already  landed  considerable  forces  at  Parkersburg  and  Point  Pleasant 
on  the  Ohio  JiiTer,  and  was  rapidly  using  his  snperiour  facilities  for  raising 
troops  in  the  populous  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  his  ample  means 
of  transportation  by  railroad  through  thcee  States  and  by  the  navigation 
of  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  Eivers,  to  concenti'ate  a  large  force  in  the  lower 
pai't  of  the  Kanawha  Valley, 

After  some  desultory  movements,  and  a  brilliant  affair  on  Scary  Creek, 
in  Putnam  County,  where  Col.  Patton  with  a  small  force  repulsed  three 
Federal  regiments,  Gen.  "Wise  prepared  to  give  battle  to  tlie  Federal 
forces,  which,  under  the  command  of  Gen,  Cox,  had  been  largely  increased, 
and  which  were  steadily  advancing  up  the  Valley,  both  by  land  and 
water.  But  the  conflict  was  not  to  occur.  A  more  formidable  danger, 
from  a  different  direction,  menaced  the  Confederates.  The  disaster  at 
Rich  Mountam — tlie  surrender  of  Pegi-am's  force,  and  the  retreat  north- 
ward of  Gamett's  army,  had  withdrawn  all  support  fi.-om  the  right  fiank, 
and,  indeed,  from  the  rear  of  Gen.  Wise,  He  was  in  danger  of  being  cut  off 
in  the  rear  by  several  roads  from  the  northwest,  striking  the  Kanawha  road 
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at  vai'ious  points  between  Lewisbufg  and  Gauley  Bridge.  The  danger 
seemed  to  liini  so  pressing,  that  he  Ml  back  immediately  with  his  entire 
foree,  first  to  Gauley  Bridge  and  thence  to  Lewisburg,  reaching  the 
latter  place  about  the  Ist  of  August,  and  after  a  retreat  which  waa  neces- 
sarily much  disordered,  on  account  of  hie  meagre  means  of  transportation. 

Within  a  few  weeks  aftcj:  Gen.  "Wise  fell  hack  to  Lewisburg,  the  Con- 
federate canse  in  "Western  iVii-ginia  received  the  aid  of  a  very  effective 
body  of  men.  John  B.  Fluyd,  who  had  been  at  one  time  GoTemor  of 
Virginia,  and  afterwards  Secretary  of  War  under  President  Buchanan, 
waa  commisBioned  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  had 
succeeded  in  raising  a  command  of  three  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  bat- 
talion of  caralry.  This  force  was  intended  for  service  in  Western  Virginia, 
and  Gen.  Eloyd  soon  decided,  with  the  approval  of  the  War  Department, 
that  the  defence  of  the  Kanawha  Valley  was  the  object  of  first  importance. 
He  accordingly  advanced  to  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  nine  ]niles  east 
of  Lewisburg,  and  held  conferences  with  Gen,  Wise.  An  advance  towards 
the  Uanley  was  promptly  determined  on,  but  the  two  bodies,  under  their 
commanders,  moved  at  different  times,  and  with  perfectly  distinct  organi- 
zations, though  within  supporting  distance. 

Gen.  Floyd  moved  first,  and  for  some  days  skirmished  vigorously  with 
Cox's  troops,  -which  were  in  force  at  Gauley  Bridge  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  "Hawk's  Nest,"  a  picturesi^ue  and  majestic  montimerifc  of 
wooded  rocks,  rising  a  thousand  feet  ffom  the  river  road,  at  a  point  ten 
miles  below  the  month  of  the  Gauley.  Gen.  Wise  having  come  up,  the 
joint  Confederate  forces  now  approached  nearer  the  enemy,  skii'miahing 
with  various  success.  But  while  thus  occupied,  it  was  ascertained  that 
another  foe  tlu-eatened  their  flank. 

Col.  Tyler,  commanding  the  Seventh  Ohio  Eegiment,  of  nearly  thirteen 
hundred  men,  waa  approaching  the  Gauley  Elver  at  Camifax  Ferry, 
about  five  miles  south  of  Snmmerville,  in  Nicholas  County,  and  twenty- 
four  miles  above  Gauley  Bridge.  His  movement  was  therefore  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  Confederates,  and  had  he  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
river  and  reaching  their  rear,  he  would  have  cut  their  eommunieationa 
with  Lewisbui^,  Gen.  Floyd  at  once  determined  to  cross  the  river  at 
Oarnifax  Ferry  and  encounter  this  movement  of  the  enemy.  He  at  once 
put  his  brigade  in  motion,  taking  with  him  a  part  of  Wise's  cavalry ;  that 
commander  remaining  with  the  larger  body  of  his  troops  at  Pickett's  Iffills 
in  Fayctto  County,  so  as  to  hold  the  turnpilie,  and  guard  against  any  ag- 
gr^sive  movement  of  Cox,  which  might  have  embarrassed  that  against 
Tyler. 

The  enterprise  of  Gen.  Floyd  was  thoroughly  successful.  Having 
crossed  the  Gauley,  he,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  August,  fell  npon 
Tyler  at  a  place  called  Cross  Lanes ;  defeated  and  dispersed  bis  force ;  and 
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infiicted  upon  him  a  loss  of  about  two  hundred  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners. 

After  tlie  affair  of  Cross  Lanes,  Gen.  Flojd  proceeded  to  strengtheu  his 
position  on  the  Gauley,  Owing  to  an  iinfortnnate  want  of  concert  be- 
tween Wise  and  himself,  theae  two  Confederate  forces  in  Western  Virginia 
were  separated  by  a  deep  and  rapid  river ;  and  !Flojd  himself  was  unable 
to  attempt  a  movement  against  Cox.  He  was  far  from  his  depot  of  provi- 
eiona  in  Lewisbui'g,  and  being  unproTided  with  adequate  transportation,  it 
would  have  been  rash  to  have  veutm'cd  forward  on  the  north  of  the  river. 
Knowledge  of  this  situation  of  affairs  was  not  lost  upon  the  enemy. 
Gen.  Eoseerans — a  name  wliich  was  hereafter  to  become  familiar  on  more 
important  theatres  of  the  war — commanded  the  Federal  forces  between 
Buekhaimon  and  Cheat  Mountain.  He  at  onee  conceived  the  idea  of  over- 
whelming the  Confederates  on  both  sides  of  the  Gauley,  and  accordingly 
moved  rapidly  down  the  road  leading  from  W^ton  to  Summerville,  with 
at  least  nine  thousand  men  and  several  heavy  batteries  of  artillery. 

Gen.  Floyd  was  in  a  bend  of  Gauley  River,  very  near  Camifax  FeiTy. 
On  the  10th  of  September,  Koscerans,  by  a  rapid  march  of  sixteen  miles, 
threw  his  entire  force  about  Floyd's  euti-enchmeuts,  and  commenced  a  vig- 
orous attack.  The  force  of  Floyd's  command  did  not  exceed  seventeen 
Inmdred  and  fifty  men.  But  his  flanks  were  well  protected  by  precipice 
or  cliffs  heavily  wooded ;  and  from  three  o'clock  until  nightfall  his  centre, 
protected  by  an  imperfect  earthwork,  sustained  an  assault  from  an  enemy 
five  times  his  numbers,  made  with  small  aims,  gi'ape,  and  round-shot,  from 
howitzei-s  and  rifled  cannon.  As  the  sun  was  sinking,  Rosecrai^  ordered 
a  final  and  desperate  charge.  His  troops  pressed  rapidly  forwai-d  to  short 
musket  range ;  the  Southei-n  lines  were  wrapped  in  fire ;  a  thousand  bul- 
lets darted  into  the  adverse  ranks,  and  for  a  few  momenta  tlie  carnage  was 
appalling.  Tlie,  Federals  fell  back,  and  returned  no  more  to  the  assault. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  hundreds  of  their  dead  and  wounded.  The 
Confederates  bad  not  lost  a  man  killed  and  not  more  than  tiventy  wounded. 

Dnring  the  night.  Gen.  Floyd  crossed  the  river  by  means  of  two  ferry- 
boats and  a  hastily  conBtrncted  bridge  of  logs.  He  had  accomplished  a 
brilliant  snceese  in  the  check  and  lesson  he  had  already  given  the  enemy ; 
and  knowing  Eoseerans'  superiority  of  numbers,  and  fearing  for  his  own 
communications  in  his  rear,  he  determined  to  withdraw  to  Wise's  camp, 
and  unite  the  two  commands. 

It  appears  tliat  when  Floyd  had  firat  learned  of  Eoseerans'  advance,  he 
had  despatched  ordera  to  Gen.  Wise  for  reinforcojnents,  and  that  he  failed 
to  procure  them.  He  wrote  to  the  War  Department  at  Eichmond  that  he 
could  have  beaten  the  enemy,  if  tliese  reinforcements  had  come  up  when 
ordered ;  that  if  he  could  have  commanded  the  services  of  five  thousand 
men,  instead  of  eighteen  hundred,  which  he  had,  he  could  have  opened 
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the  road  directly  into  the  Yalley  of  the  Kanawha.  He  indicated  the 
urgent  necessity  of  shaping  the  command  in  that  region'  of  conntry  so  as  to 
ensure  unity  of  action, — the  condition  of  success  in  all  military  operations. 
In  a  few  days  Eoseerana  crossed  the  Gauley  with  his  anny,  and  as  the 
force  opposing  them  was  superiour  in  nunihers,  Floyd  and  Wise  fell  back 
deliheratelj  towai-ds  SeweU's  Mountain.  New  differences  now  developed 
themselves  between  these  two  leaders,  which  disturbed  that  unity  of  action 
BO  much  desired.  After  reaching  ScweU's  Mountain,  Gen,  IFloyd  hold  a 
council  of  his  officers,  and  determined  to  fall  back  still  further,  to  Meadow 
Bluff,  eighteen  miles  west  of  Lewishurg.  Gov.  Wise  followed  him  only  as 
far  as  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain,  wliere  he  proceeded  to  sti'engtlien 
his  position,  which  he  named  Camp  "  Defiance," 

At  this  pause  in  military  operations  in  tho  Kanawha  Valley,  it  will  bo 
convenient  to  note  the  events  which  had  occurred  further  north  in  this 
Western  region  of  Tirginia,  and  to  observe  the  movemeiits  of  the  Confed- 
erate army  there  under  tho  command  of  a  man  whose  star  was  to  be  singu- 
larly obscured  before  it  mounted  the  zenith  of  fame — Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 
After  the  i-etreat  of  Gen.  Gamett  from  Bich  Mountain,  and  the  death 
of  that  officer.  Gen.  Lee  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  repaired  to  the  scene  of  operations.  He  took  with  him 
reinforcements,  making  his  whole  force,  in  conjunction  with  the  remnant 
of  Gen.  Garuett's  army,  about  sixteen  thousand  men.  The  roads  in  this 
part  of  the  countiy  were  deep  in  mud  and  horrible  with  precipices.  By 
patience  and  skill,  Gen.  Lee  advanced  with  his  army  across  the  Alleghany 
range,  and  deliberately  approached  the  enemy  in  Eandolpli  County. 

Eosecrans  was  then  the  ranking  officer  of  the  Federal  troops  in  North- 
western Virginia ;  but  Gen.  Reynolds  held  the  approaches  to  Beverly 
with  a  force  estimated  at  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  men.  The  larger 
part  of  these  were  strongly  entrenched  at  a  point  at  the  junction  of 
Tygart's  Valley  Eiver  and  Elk  Kun,  which  post  was  called  by  the  Federals 
"  Elk  Water."  Tlie  remainder  held  the  pass  at  tho  second  summit  of 
Cheat  Mountain,  on  the  best  road  from  Staunton  to  Parkeraburg.  The 
moimtain  had  three  well-defiued  summits.  The  second  presented  the 
greatest  advantages  for  fortification,  and  here  the  enemy  had  built  a  pow- 
erful fort  or  block-house  in  the  elbow  of  the  road,  flanked  by  cntrench- 
menta  of  earth  and  logs,  protected  by  dense  abattis  on  every  side,  and 
rendered  inaccessible,  in  two  dh-ections,  by  the  steep  and  rugged  walls  of 
the  mountain. 

Having  approached  the  enemy,  Gen.  Lee  directed  carefnl  reeonnoia- 
sanCes  to  be  made  of  all  his  positions.  Col.  Eust,  of  the  3d  Arkansas  Eegi- 
raent,  made  what  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  very  imperfect  reconnoissance  of 
the  enemy's  position  on  Cheat  Mountain,  and  reported  that  it  was  perfectly 
practicable  to  turn  it  and  carry  it  by  storm.     Gen.  Lee  at  once  issued  his 
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orders  for  a  tinitcd  movement  upon  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  hoth  at  Elk 
Water  and  on  Cheat  Mountain.  After  great  labour  and  the  endurance  of 
severe  hardships  on  the  mountain  spurs,  where  the  weather  was  very  cold, 
Gen.  Lee  succeeded  in  getting  below  the  enemy  at  Elk  AVater,  placing 
other  portions  of  his  foi-ces  on  the  epnra  of  the  mountain  immediately  east 
and  west  of  the  enemy,  and  mareliing  another  portion  of  his  troops  dovm 
the  river  close  to  the  enemy.  The  forces  were  thus  aiTanged  in  position 
for  making  an  attack  upon  the  enemy  at  Elk  Water,  and  remained  there 
for  some  hours,  waiting  the  signal  from  Col.  Eust's  attack  on  Cheat 
Mountain. 

That  officer,  with  fifteen  hundred  troops,  chiefly  hia  Arkansas  men,  had 
tnmed  the  Cheat  Summit  Fort,  and  was  now  in  its  rear.  But  he  saw  at 
once  tliat  his  former  reconno^sanee  had  been  deceptive.  The  fortified 
post  was  literally  nnapproachable,  by  reason  of  tliick  abattis  of  felled  trees, 
■with  branches  and  undergrowth  densely  interlaced,  extending  from  the 
block-house  nearly  half  a  mile  down  the  rugged  sides  of  tlie  mountam. 
Col.  Rust  gave  no  signal  for  the  advance,  awaited  by  the  forces  at  Elk 
Water ;  he  thought  his  enterprise  hopeless,  and  withdrew  his  troops. 
Gen.  Lee,  informed  of  the  miscarriage  of  this  part  of  his  plan,  abandoned 
the  whole  of  it,  and  retired  his  command  without  any  results  wliatevei". 

The  failure  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  Cheat  Mountain,  and  thus  re- 
lieve Northwestern  Virginia,  was  a  disappointment  to  the  Southern  public, 
whose  expectations  had  been  greatly  raised  by  vague  mmours  of  Lee's 
strategy  and  plans.  It  was  thought,  too,  that  this  distinguished  com- 
mander might  have  realized  some  results  of  his  well-matured  plan,  if,  de- 
spite of  the  disconcert  of  Kust,  he  had  risked  an  attack  upon  the  enemy's 
position  at  Elk  Water,  which  a  portion  of  hie  forces  had  surrounded.  But 
regrets  were  unavailing  now ;  danger  was  imminent  in  another  quarter. 
Learning  by  couriers  of  the  union  of  Eosecrans  and  Cox,  and  of  their  ad- 
vance upon  Wise  and  Eloyd,  Gen.  Lee  decided  at  once  to  reinforce  the 
Southern  armies  onthe  line  of  Lewisburg.  Ke  reached  Gen.  Floyd's 
camp  at  Meadow  Bluff,  on  the  20th  of  Septcmbei-,  and  after  conferring 
with  him  for  two  days,  joined  Gen.  Wise  at  Sewell  Mountain,  on  the  22d. 
The  experienced  eye  of  Lee  saw  at  once  that  Wise's  position  was  very 
strong,  and  capable  of  arresting  a  veiy  heavy  hostile  force.  He  accord- 
ingly ordered  forward  his  troops  to  tlie  spot,  and  extended  the  defensive 
works  already  planned. 

Heanwhile  Gen.  Eosccrans,  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  advanced,  and 
took  possession  of  the  top  of  Big  Sewell  Mountain,  ekinnishing  with  the 
forward  troops  of  the  Wise  brigade.  Gen.  Lee  dally  expected  an  attack, 
and  w^  prepared  for  it.  His  force  was  now  quite  equal  to  that  of  tlie 
enemy.  He  was  within  sight  of  him ;  each  appai-ently  awaiting  an  attack 
from  the  other.     But  the  opportunity  of  a  decisive  battle  in  Western  Vir- 
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ginia  was  again  to  he  lost.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  Oetoher,  Rosecrana' 
troops  moved  to  the  rear  in  the  dark,  and  the  next  morning,  when  the 
Confederates  looked  out  from  their  camp,  the  whole  of  the  threatening 
host  that  had  confronted  them  fjr  twelve  days  before,  was  gone.  Gen. 
Lee  made  no  attempt  to  pnrsue  them.  It  was  said  that  tlie  mud,  the 
swollen  streams,  and  the  reduced  condition  of  his  artillery  liorses  made 
pursuit  impracticahte. 

But  one  incident  of  snceesa  was  to  ocijar  in  a  campaign  of  so  many 
disappointments.  When  Gen.  Lee  -withdrew  from  the  Cheat  Mountain 
region,  he  left  Gen,  H.  E.  Jackson  with  twenty-five  hundred  men  to  hold 
his  position  on  the  Greenhner  Eiver.  On  the  3d  of  October,  the  enemy, 
about  four  thousand  strong,  attacked  Jackson's  position.  A  severe  artil- 
lery engagement  occurred,  in  which  Jackson  could  not  bring  more  than 
five  pieces  in  action  to  return  tlie  fire  of  the  enemy's  eight.  Masses  of  in- 
fantry wei-e  then  thrown  forward  on  Jackson's  right  and  front,  marching 
up  tbe  wooded  sides  of  a  hill  that  rose  from  the  river.  The  location  of  the 
hill  was  such  that  they  could  not  fire  effectively  until  they  crossed  the 
river ;  and  as  they  attempted  to  form  and  deploy,  in  order  to  a  charge,  the 
12th  Georgia  Eegiment  fired  several  rapid  volleys  of  musketry  into  tliem, 
which  instantly  checked  their  advance.  At  the  same  time,  Shumalier's 
guns  were  directed  to  the  point  in  the  woods  in  which  they  were  known 
to  be  crowded,  and  completed  their  discomfiture  by  playing  upon  tliem 
with  destructive  effect.  The  regiments  on  the  hill-side  retreated  rapidly, 
and  soon  the  whole  force  of  tlie  enemy's  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavaliy 
was  moving  in  a  confused  mass  to  the  rear.  His  loss  in  the  engagement 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  estimated  at  from  two  hundred  and  fitty  to 
three  hundred.  The  loss  of  the  Confederates  was  oflieially  reported  as  six 
killed  and  thirty-one  wounded. 

The  approaching  rigours  of  winter  terminated  tlae  campaign  in  "Western 
Virginia;  or  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  virtually  abandoned  by  the 
Richmond  authorities.  Gen.  Lee,  who  had  shed  such  little  blood  in  the 
campaign,  and  obtained  such  indifferent  reputation  in  monntain  warfare, 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  coast  detences  of  SoufJi  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  Gen.  Wise  was  ordered  to  report  to  Richmond,  and  was  subse- 
quently assigned  to  important  duty  in  North  Carolina.  Gen.  Floyd 
lingered  in  the  mountains ;  had  some  desultory  affairs  with  the  enemy ; 
subsequently  retired  to  Southwestern  Virginia  ;  and  from  there  was  trans- 
ferred by  the  Government  to  the  now  imposing  theatre  of  war  in  Termessee 
and  Kentucky. 

Thus  ended  the  effort  of  the  Confederate  authorities  to  reclaim  the 
larger  portion  of  Western  Virginia.  We  have  put  in  a  brief  space  its  nar- 
rative of  militarj'  events ;  for,  after  all,  it  was  a  mere  series  of  local  adven- 
tures, compared  \iith  other  operations  of  the  war. 
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Thk  new  Federal  OongresSj  pursuant  to  the  summons  of  President 
Lincoln,  met  in  Waaliington  on  the  4th  of  July.  The  event  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a  new  development  of  the  Northern  policy,  and  a  remarkable 
enlargement  of  the  operations  of  the  war. 

In  his  message,  Mv.  Lincoln  annoimced  a  great  political  discovery.  It 
was  that  all  fonner  statesmen  of  America  had  lived,  and  written,  and 
labored  under  a  great  delusion :  that  the  States,  instead  of  having  created 
the  Union,  were  its  creatures  /  that  they  ohtained  their  sovereignty  and 
independence  from  it,  and  never  posseseed  either  until  the  Convention  of 
1787.  This  singular  doctrine  of  consolidation  was  the  natural  preface  to  a 
series  of  measures  to  strengthen  the  Government,  to  enlarge  the  Execntive 
power,  and  to  conduct  the  war  with  new  decision,  and  on  a  most  nnex- 
pected  scale  of  magnitude. 

President  Lincoln  had  already  instituted  certain  remarkahle  meastnes 
of  war.     He  had  puhlished  his  proclamation  declaring  the  ports  of  the 
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Southern  Confederacy  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  denonnOiug  any  molesta- 
tion of  ^Federal  vessels  on  tlie  Wgh  seas  aa  piracy,  having  reference  to  let- 
ters of  mai-que  isaned  by  the  Confederate  authority.  He  tad  prohibited 
all  commercial  intercourse  ■with  the  States  composing  the  new  confedera- 
tion. And  although  he  insisted  on  referring  to  the  belligerent  powers  in 
the  flippant  and  unimportant  words  of  "pereons  engaged  in  disorderly 
proceeding,"  he  had  found  it  advisable,  as  early  as  the  3d  of  May,  in 
addition  to  his  first  requisition  for  seTcnty-fire  thousand  men  to  operate 
against  these  disorderly  persons,  to  call  for  forty-odd  thousand  additional 
volunteers  to  enlist  for  the  war,  and  eighteen  thousand  seamen,  besideg 
increasing  tho  regular  army  by  the  addition  of  ten  regiments.  He  now 
"wrote  to  Congress :  "  It  is  recommended  tliat  you  give  the  legal  means  for 
making  this  contest  a  short  and  a  decisive  one ;  that  you  place  at  the 
control  of  tlie  Government,  for  the  work,  at  least  four  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars."  The  recommendation  was  a 
singular  commentary  on  the  prospect  that  had  been  held  out  of  subduing 
the  Confederate  power  by  three  months'  levies,  before  the  Congress  should 
meet  in  the  month  of  July  to  determine  the  disposition  of  the  conquered 
States  and  the  fate  of  the  leaders.  But  Congress  was  generous ;  and,  in 
excels  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  demand,  voted  him  five  hundred  thousand  men,  to 
serve  for  a  period  not  exceetijng  three  yeare. 

But  the  interest  of  the  first  Congress,  under  Mr.  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion, is  not  confined  to  its  military  legislation.  It  is  a  period  from  whie^ 
we  may  trace  a  spirit  that  e^entially  tended  to  revolntioniae  the  political 
system  and  ideas  of  the  North  itself,  and  to  erect  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Constitution  a  despotic  authority,  whose  conseq^uences  ran  all  through  the 
war. 

Tho  first  sessions  of  this  Congi-ess  were  signalized  by  a  resolution 
refusing  to  consider  any  propositions  but  those  looking  to  a  continued  and 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  confining  all  business  to  the  military 
and  naval  operations  of  the  Government;  by  a  general  approval  of  the 
acts  done  by  the  President  witlioiit  constitutional  authority,  including  hia 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus;  and  by  the  initiation  of  a  barbarous 
policy  of  confiscation  in  a  bill  declaring  free  whatever  slaves  were  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  "the  rebellion,"  thus  evidently  contaiuing  tho 
seed  of  that  thick  crop  of  Abolition  legislation  which  was  to  ensue. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  suspended  the  writ  of  habea3  corpus. without  the  consti- 
tutional concurrence  of  Congr^s,  and  under  a  claim  of  authority  to  arrest 
without  process  of  law  all  pereons  "  dangei-ous  to  the  public  safety,"  This 
remarkable  usurpation  was  tolerated  by  the  country.  Indeed,  it  obtained 
many  ingenious  defences  in  Northern  newspapers.  It  was  declared  that 
the  privilege  of  habeas  corpus  was  really  in  the  interest  of  iio  one  but 
quasi  criminals ;  and  that  what  had  been  esteemed  for  centuries  as  the 
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bulwart  of  personal  liberty,  was  really  a  matter  of  no  great  concern  to  tlie 
general  public.  An  apologist  for  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote :  "  In  such  times  the 
people  generally  are  "willing,  and  are  often  compelled,  to  give  up  for  a 
season  a  portion  of  their  freedom  to  preserve  the  rest ;  and  fortunately, 
again,  it  is  tliat  portion  of  the  people,  for  the  most  part,  who  like  to  live 
on  the  margin  of  disobedience  to  the  laws,  whose  freedom  is  most  in  dan- 
ger.    The  rest  are  rarely  in  want  of  a  habeas  cfyrjntsP 

This  astounding  and  atrocious  doctrine  had  already  been  pnt  in  violent 
practice  in  certain  parts  of  the  North.  "We  have  already  referred  to  the 
military  arrest  of  the  municipal  oificers  of  Baltimore.  It  was  but  tho 
beginning  of  a  reign  of  t«rro\ir.  There  is  place  here  for  the  following 
remarkable  document,  under  the  authority  of  which  were  arrested  many 
leading  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  : 

"HEADKCAaraKS  Armi  or  the  POTOUiO, 
"  WAsaXBOTOs,  Sept.  12,  JSCl. 

"  GBHEEii. ;  After  fall  consultation  with  tlie  President,  Soeretarics  of  State,  War,  &o., 
it  has  been  deoiiled  to  effect  the  operation  proposed  for  the  l7th.  Arrangements  haTe 
been  made  to  tave  a  Government  steamer  at  Annapolis  to  receiTe  the  prisoners  and 
carry  them  to  their  destination. 

"  Some  four  or  five  of  the  chief  men  in  the  affair  ai-e  to  be  arreslJB'l  to-day.  "When 
they  meet  on  the  17th,  you  will  please  have  everything  prepared  to  an'est  the  whole 
party,  and  he  sure  that  none  escape. 

"  It  is  undei-stood  that  yon  arrange  with  General  Dis  and  Govemor  Seward  the 
moAua  operandi.  It  has  heen  intimated  to  me  that  the  meeting  might,  tate  place  on  tho 
14th;  pleaae  bo  prepared.  I  would  be  glad  to  haye  you  adviso  rae  frei^ncntly  of  yonr 
arrangements  in  regard  to  this  very  important  matter. 

"  If  it  is  successfully  carried  out,  it  will  go  far  toward  breaking  the  backbone  of  the 
rebellion.  It  would  probably  be  well  to  have  a  special  train  qnietly  prepared  to  take 
prisoners  to  Annapolis. 

"  I  leave  this  exceedingly  important  affair  to  your  tact  and  discretion — and  have  but 
one  thing  to  impre^  npon  you — the  absolute  necessity  of  secrecy  and  sncooss.  With  the 
highest  regard,  I  am,  my  dear  General,  your  sincere  friend, 


But  the  policy  of  arrests  did  not  end  with  this  singular  violation  of  the 
freedom  of  a  legislative  body.  Other  citizens  were  taken.  Military 
arrests  were  made  in  the  dead  hour  of  night.  The  most  honourable  and 
virtuous  citizens  were  di'agged  from  their  beds,  and  confined  in  forts. 
Searches  and  seizures,  the  most  rigorous  and  unwarrantable,  were  made 
without  pretext  of  justification.  Hopeless  imprisonment  was  inflicted 
without  accusation,  without  inquiry  or  investigation,  and  without  the  pros- 
pect of  a  trial.  When,  in  the  House  of  Bepreaentatives,  at  Washington, 
Mr.  Vallandigham  of  Ohio  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  condemning  these 
acts  of  despotic  authority  and  intolerable  espionage,  including  the  seizure 
^  12 
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of  despatches  in  tlie  telegraph  offices,  they  were  unceremoniously  laid  on 
the  tahle. 

There  was  an  evident  disposition  of  the  Northern  people  to  surrender 
their  conatitntional  litertiea  to  any  government  that  would  gratify  tlieir 
political  passions.  A  true  account  of  the  despotism  of  these  tunes  indi- 
cates, indeed,  what  little  love  of  liberty  there  was  in  the  liforth,  and  it3 
low  stage  of  sentimentalism  ou  this  subject ;  for  wherever  it  has  been 
observed  in  history  that  a  nation  has  been  willing  to  surrender  liberty  in 
an  attempt  at  temtorial  ascendancy,  it  has  always  been  the  evidence  of  a 
coarse  and  materialistic  character  that  serves  well  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Despotism,  and  prefers  a  false  greatness  to  the  humbler  realities  of  honour 
and  happiness.  In  remarkable  contrast  to  this  tendency  of  the  Northern 
people  to  submit  to  a  subtraction  of  their  liberties,  and  even  to  applaud 
it,  while  they  imagined  that  their  greed  of  resentment  and  lust  of  terri- 
tory were  to  be  satisfied,  were  the  declarations  and  spirit  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment erected  in  the  South.  There  the  body  of  civil  liberties  was 
undiminished  and  untouched.  The  muniments  of  constitutional  law  were 
not  disturbed.  In  the  midst  of  a  war  "  waged  not  to  destroy,  but  to  pre- 
serve existing  institutions,"  the  South  was  recurring  to  the  past  rather  than 
runtiing  into  new  and  rash  experiments,  and  exhibiting  a  spirit  of  Consorv- 
atiam  that  the  world  had  seldom  observed  in  so  vast  a  commotion. 

In  his  message  of  July,  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  referred  to  an  attempt 
meditated  by  States  at  a  position  of  "  neutrality  "  in  the  war.  On  this 
subject  he  wrote,  with  more  than  usual  acuteness : 

"  la  the  Border  States,  so  called — in  fact,  the  Middle  States — there  are  those  who 
favof  a  policy  which  tliej  call '  armed  neutrality ; '  that  is,  an  arming  of  these  States  to 
prevent  the  TTuion  forces  passing  one  way,  or  the  Disunion  the  other,  over  tlieir  soil. 
This  would  he  disanion  completed.  Kguratively  speaking,  it  would  be  building  an 
impassable  wall  along  the  line  of  separation — and  yet,  not  quite  an  impassable  one ;  for, 
under  th,e  guise  of  neutrality,  it  would  tie  the  hands  of  the  Union  men,  and  freely  pass 
supplies  from  among  them  to  tte  insurrectionists,  which  it  could  not  do  as  an  open 
enemy.  At  a  stroke,  it  would  take  all  the  trouble  off  the  hands  of  Secession,  except  only 
what  proceeds  from  the  external  blockade.  It  would  do  for  the  Disuuionista  that  which, 
of  all  things,  they  most  desire— feed  them  well,  and  give  them  disunion  without  a  strug- 
gle of  their  own.  It  recognizes  no  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  no  obligation  to  maintain 
the  Union;  and,  while  very  many  who  favored  it  are,  doubtless,  loyal  citizens,  it  is,  nev- 
ertheless, very  injurious  in  effect," 

This  passage  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  message  naturally  introduces  us  to  the 
remarkable  part  taken  by  the  State  of  Kentucky  at  the  period  of  hostilities 
and  in  the  opening  scenes  of  the  war.  Her  Legislature  had  passed  a  reso- 
lution, to  the  effect  that  the  State  should  remain  neutral  in  the  contest 
pending,  and  would  not  permit  the  troops  of  either  party  to  pass  over  or 
occupy  her  soil  for  belligerent  purposes. 
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In  assuming  the  part  of  a  netitral,  tlie  attitude  of  Kentucky  fell  far 
below  tlio  topes  of  tlie  Confederate  States ;  bat  even  tliafc  plea  was  to  be 
ttsed  to  disgnise  designs  wliich  meditated  nothing  short  of  an  eventual  and 
open  declaration  of  common  cause  with  the  Northern  States,  An  election 
ensued  for  members  of  her  Legislature  in  the  montjj  of  August.  lu  this 
canvass  the  intriguere  of  the  Federal  Government  were  at  work ;  the  war 
had  fully  opened ;  paper  money  in  abiindanee  was  beginning  to  circulate ; 
rich  contraota  for  mules,  hemp,  and  lumber,  were  scattered  with  lavish  but 
discnrainating  hand,  among  the  Union  men  of  Ecntucky  ;  and  when  the 
election  came,  a  large  majority  of  men  were  retimied  who  had  professed 
before  the  people  their  fidelity  to  the  neutral  faith,  but  who,  in  reality, 
were  prepared  to  throw  the  whole  power  of  the  State,  as  far  as  they  could 
wield  it,  in  favor  of  Lincoln  and  his  war  against  the  South. 

After  the  returns  of  this  election  were  made,  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  JFederals  intended  to  occupy  Kentucky,  and  to  use  her  roads  and 
mountains  for  marching  invading  columns  upon  the  Confederate  States, 
It  became  necessary  to  anticipate  them,  Brigadier-General  ZoUicoffer,  of 
Tennessee,  on  the  14th  of  September,  occupied  the  moimtain  passes  at 
Cumberland,  and  the  three  long  mountains  in  Hai-lan  and  Knox  Connties, 
Kentucky,  through  which  an  invading  column  of  Federals  had  been 
threatening  for  weeks  to  inarch  from  Hoskins'  Cross-roads.  And  on  tlie  3d 
of  September  Gen.  Leonidas  Polk  advanced  with  part  of  his  forces,  and 
took  possession  of  Hickman,  Chalk  Banks,  and  the  town  of  Columbus,  in 
Kentucky, 

The  position  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  and  Gov.  Magoffin,  that 
Gen,  Polk's  occupation  of  Columbus  was  an  act  of  invasion  of  their  State, 
and  violated  its  neutrality,  was  absurd.  The  enemy  had  chosen  to  make 
his  battle-gi'ound  there,  and  to  erect  there  the  signs  of  armed  contest ;  and 
the  Confederates  had,  of  course,  the  right  to  eonfi'ont  him  on  any  line  of 
operations  he  indicated.  The  Federal  Government  had  disregarded  the 
neutrality  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  had  hooted  at  it ;  her  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  voted  supplies  of  men  and 
money  to  cany  on  the  war  against  the  Confedei'ate  States ;  Pederal  camps 
and  depots  of  armies  had  been  established  in  Kentucky ;  military  com- 
panies had  been  organized  within  her  temtory ;  and  at  a  i-endezvous  in 
Garrard  County,  known  as  Camp  Dick  Eobinson,  several  thousand  troops, 
among  whom  men  from  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and .  Illinois,  were  mus- 
tered with  Kentnckians  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  were  pre- 
pared not  only  to  put  down  revolt  at  home,  but  to  carry  out  the  designs  of 
the  Washington  Government  for  the  snbjugation  of  the  South. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  Federal  forces  were  preparing  to  take  possesion 
of  Columbus  and  Paducah,  regarding  them  as  important  positions ;  and 
when  Gen.  Polk  anticipated  them  in  occupying  the  fonner  place,  it  was 
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oiilj"  wlien  the  enemy  had  eonstmeted  a  military  work  on  the  Migsouri 
shore,  immediately  opposite,  and  commanding  Columbus,  and  evidently 
intended  to  cover  the  landing  of  troops  for  the  seizure  of  the  town.  Fed- 
eral cannon  had  already  heen  turned  upon  Columhus,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  had  fled  in  terrour  from  the  indications  of  approaching 
hostilities. 

In  no  sense  did  the  Confederates  intend  to  conquer  or  coerce  Kentucky. 
But  it  was  well  understood  that  the  people  of  tliat  State  had  heen  deceived 
into  a  mistaken  security,  were  unarmed,  and  in  danger  of  being  subjugated 
by  the  ^Federal  forces,  while  a  majority  of  them,  if  perfectly  free  to  indicate 
their  choice,  would,  it  was  thought,  have  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. Proclamation  was  made,  on  tJie  part  of  tlie  Confederates,  of  the 
desire  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky,  and  the  intention  to  abide  fay 
the  wishes  of  her  people,  as  soon  as  they  were  free  to  express  them. 

But  Gen.  Polk  went  even  further  than  this.  He  offered  to  accede  to 
the  demand  of  Gov.  Magoffin  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Confederate  troops 
from  Kentucky,  on  condition  that  the  State  would  a^ee  that  the  troops  of 
the  Pederal  Govemnient  he  withdrawn  simultaneously,  with  a  guaranty 
(whicli  he  would  give  reciprocally  for  the  Confederate  Government)  that 
the  Pederal  traops  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  or  occupy  any  part  of 
Kentucky  in  the  fature.  This  proposition  was  derided  by"  the  Federal 
partisans  in  Kentucky,  and — aa  every  proposition  of  equivalents  in  the~  war 
— was  ridiculed  in  the  Iforthern  newspapera  as  a  piece  of  "  rebel "  im- 
pertinence. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  period  of  "  policy  "  was  past  in  Kentiicky, 
and  Federal  agents  were  making  daily  arrests  of  all  persons  suspected  of 
entertaining  designs  or  sentiments  hostile  to  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton. Many  members  of  the  State  Legislature,  true  to  the  South,  had 
vacated  their  offices  and  left  their  homes.  What  remained  of  this  body 
enacted  a  law  of  pains  and  penalties,  denouncing  death,  imprisomnent, 
forfeitures  and  fines,  against  all  who  should  oppose  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Among  those  Kentucldans  who,  fortunately  for  themselves  and  for  the 
cause  which  they  afterwards  served,  escaped  arrest,  and  came  within  the 
Confederate  lines,  were  John  C.  Ereckinridgc,  late  Yice-President  of  the 
United  States,  Col.  G,  "W.  Johnson,  a  prominent  citizen,  Thomas  B.  Mon- 
roe, 8r,,  for  about  thirty  years  District  Judge  of  the  United  States, 
Humphrey  Marshall,  ex-member  of  Congress,  and  a  distinguished  ofBcer  in 
the  Mexican  war,  and  Capt.  John  Morgan,  afterwai-ds  the  "  Marion  "  of 
Kentucky,  and  one  of  the  most  famons  cavalry  commanders  in  the  West. 
Messrs,  Breckinridge  and  Mai-shall  proceeded  to  Richmond,  and  were 
appointed  Brigadier-Generals  in  the  Confederate  service. 

On  assuming  his  new  position.  Gen.  Breckinridge  published  an  addre^ 
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to  the  people  of  Kentncky,  some  paesagea  of  which  are  of  historical  inter- 
est, as  a  descnption  of  the  times,  from  a  pen  which,  for  many  yeai's,  had 
been  able  and  conspicuoiia  in  every  cause  of  truth.     He  wrote :    , 

"  Th.e  Federal  Govemment — the  creature — has  set  itself  above  tlie  creator.  The 
atrocious  doctrine  is  announced  hy  the  Pi'csident,  and  acted  upon,  that  the  States  derive 
their  power  from  the  Federal  Government,  and  may  he  suppressed  on  any  pretence  of 
military  necessity.  Everywhere  the  civU  has  given  way  to  the  military  power.  The 
fortresses  of  the  country  are  filled  with  victims  seized  without  warrant  of  law,  and  igno- 
rant of  tie  cause  of  their  imprisonment.  The  legislators  of  States  and  other  public  offi- 
cers are  seized  while  ia  the  dischai'ge  of  their  official  duties,  taken  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  respective  States,  and  imprisoned  in  the  forts  of  the  Federal  Government.  A  sub- 
servient Congress  ratifies  the  nsmpationB  of  the  President,  and  proceeds  to  complete  the 
destruction  of  the  Oonstitudon.  History  will  declare  that  the  annals  of  legislation  do 
not.  contain  laws  so  infamons  as  those  enacted  at  the  last  session.  They  sweep  away 
every  vestige  of  public  and  personal  liberty,  while  they  confiscate  the  property  of  a  nation 
containing  ten  millions  of  people.  The  great  mass  of  the  Northern  people  seem  anxiona 
to  snnder  every  safeguard  of  fi-eedom ;  they  eagerly  offer  to  the  Govemment  what  no 
European  monai'ch  wonld  dare  U>  demand.  The  Pre^dent  and  his  Generals  ai-e  unable 
to  pick  up  the  liberties  of  the  people  as  rapidly  as  they  are  thrown  at  their  feet.  General 
Anderson,  the  military  dictator  of  Kentucky,  announces,  in  one  of  his  proclamations,  that 
he  will  arrest  no  one  who  does  not  act,  write,  or  speak  in  opposition  to  Mr,  Lincoln's 
Government.  It  would  have  completed  the  idea  if  he  tad  added,  or  think  in  opposition 
to  it.  Look  at  the  condition  of  our  State  under  the  rule  of  our  new  protectors.  They 
have  supprewed  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  They  seize  people  by  militai'y 
force  on  mere  suspicion,  and  impose  on  them  oatlis  unknown  to  the  laws.  Other  citizens 
they  imprison  without  warrant,  and  carry  them  out  of  the  State,  so  that  the  writ  of 
habeas  eorpus  cannot  reach  them.  Every  day  foreign  armed  bands  are  making  seizures 
among  the  people.  Hundreds  of  citizens,  old  and  young,  venerable  magiati'ates,  whose 
lives  have  been  distinguished  by  the  love  of  the  people,  have  been  compelled  to  fly  from 
their  homes  and  fcmilies,  to  escape  imprisonment  and  exUe  at  the  hands  of  Noi-them  and 
German  soldiers  under  the  orders  of  Mi'.  Lincoln  and  his  military  subordinates," 

The  early  military  movements  in  Kentncty  are  to  be  considered  ,aa 
taJihig  place  along  a  line  running  tbrough  the  iiiteriour  of  the  State,  extend- 
ing from  Columbus  in  the  West  f^  Prestoiihurg  and  Pikeville  in  the 
mountains  on  the  Virginia  frontier. 

From  Ilia  strong  position  at  Cumberland  Hountain,  Gen.  ZoUicoffer 
prepared  for  cautious  advances  upon  the  enemy.  On  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, a  portion  of  his  command  advanced  to  Barbouraville,  and  dispersed  a 
camp  of  fifteen  hundred  Federals.  Gen,  Zollicofi'er  continued  to  advance, 
and  early  in  October  reached  the  town  of  London  in  Laurel  County,  brcalc- 
ing  up  the  enemy's  eampa  in  that  I'egion. 

Meanwhile,  Brigadier-General  Eucfener,  with  a  force  of  Kentucliy  vol- 
unteers, advanced  from  the  bordere,  and  on  the  18th  of  September  entered 
the  town  of  Bowling  Green,  in  "Warren  Coxmty,  eleven  miles  south  of 
Green  Kivcr,  and  immediately  on  the  line  of  approach  to  Louisville.  He 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  stating  that  tlieir  Legis- 
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lature  liad  been  faithless  to  tlieir  will ;  that  instead  of  enforcing  nentrality, 
they  had  sought  to  make  the  State  a  fortress  in  which  the  ai-med  forces  of 
the  United  States  might  securely  prepare  to  subjugate  alike  the  people  of 
Kentucky  and  of  the  Southern  States.  He  declared  that  the  Confederate 
troopa  occupied  Bowling  Green  as  a  defensive  position,  and  that  he  renewed 
the  pledge  previowsly  given  by  their  eommandei's,  to  retire  as  soon  as  the 
Federal  forces  would  in  lilie  manner  withdraw. 

But  the  fii'st  serious  collision  of  arms  in  Kentucky  was  to  oecui'  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  watej^  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Tennessee ;  and  to  that 
end  of  the  line  of  operations  we  must  now  take  the  attention  of  the  reader. 


THE  SAITLE  OF   EELMOBT. 

Gen.  Polk  had  for  some  time  been  strengthening  his  position  at  Colnm-^ 
bus,  and  had  also  occupied  Belmont,  a  small  village  on  the  Missouri  shore, 
so  as  to  command  both  banks  of  the  stream. 

With  a  view  of  surprising  the  small  Confederate  force  on  the  west 
bank,  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  collected  a  "fleet  of  large  river  steamboats,  and 
embarking  at  night,  steamed  down  the  river  unobserved.  Witliin  a  few 
miles  of  Columbus  and  Belmont  the  river  makes  a  sudden  bend,  and 
behind  this  bend  Grant  disembarked  his  forces,  and  began  to  advance 
towards  Belmont,  through  the  woods.  "When  the  Jiioruing  of  the  Ttli  of 
l^ovember  broke,  the  action  commenced ;  tlie  first  intimation  of  the  ene- 
my's presence  being  a  succession  of  rapid  volleys.  The  troops  were  soon 
under  anna,  but  the  sudden  surprise  precluded  all  idea  of  a  regular  line  or 
plan  of  battle. 

It  appears  that  when  the  enemy  was  reported  landing  troops  a  few 
miles  above,  tlie  garrison  in  Belraont  consisted  of  only  two  regiments. 
Gen.  Pillow,  with  foiu'  regiments,  immediately  crassed,  and  assumed  com- 
mand. He  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  Grant's  advance  opened  fire,  and 
the  fight  soon  became  fierce  and  obstinate.  The  enemy  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  turn  the  left  wing  of  the  Confederates,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
destiTictive  fire  of  Belt^hoover's  battery.  This  wing  was  severely  taxed, 
as  was  also  the  right.  Finding  that  they  stood  firm  and  unbroken,  and, 
anxious  for  decisive  action  before  reinforcements  could  reach  Pillow,  Grant 
repeatedly  hurled  his  strongest  force  at  the  Confederate  centre,  which  was 
in  the  open  field. 

The  centre  evidently  faltered  under  these  heavy  and  repeated  attacks. 
Pillow  ordered  a  ehai-ge,  and  the  first  line  of  the  enemy  was  driven  upon 
their  resei'ves.  But  ammunition  now  began  to  fail,  and  word  came  that 
the  wings  could  not  maintain  their  position  if  the  centre  gave  in,  as  there 
was  eveiy  reason  to  fear  it  would  do.     Again  a  charge  was  ordered,  which 
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proved  no  less  STicceaafnl  than  the  first.  It  -was  now  found  that  the  only 
battery  of  tho  Confederates  had  not  a  cartridge  remaiiimg,  and  most  of  the 
troops  were  similarly  circumstanced  ;  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  fall 
back  until  reinforcements  should  arrive  fi'om  Columbus. 

In  moving  back  to  the  river  bank,  the  Confederate  line  was  more  or 
l^s  broken  and  disorganized ;  and  the  enemy  appeared  to  be  master  of  the 
field.  He  was  already  in  full  possession  of  the  Confederate  camps,  and 
was  buniiiig  them.  But  at  the  critical  moment  three  regiments,  which 
had  crossed  the  river  from  Columbus,  were  ordered  to  move  up  the  river 
bank,  through,  the  woods,  and  get  in  the  enemy's  rear.  The  enemy  had 
seen  the  boats  crossing  with  reinforcements,  and  played  on  them  with  a 
heavy  battery ;  but  the  guns  at  Columbus  replied,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  enemy's  pieces  wei-e  silenced.  Finding  that  Folk  himself  was  crossing, 
and  landing  troops  far  up  the  river  on  his  line  of  retreat,  Grant  immedi- 
ately began  to  fall  back,  but  had  not  preceded  far  when  he  encountered 
louisianians,  Mississippians,  Tenncsaeana,  and  others,  foiTtied  on  his  flanks, 
subjecting  him  to  loss  every  moment,  while  the  guna  at  Columbus  contin- 
ued rapidly  tiring  across  the  river,  and  from  the  high  position  of  the 
works,  telling  with  deadly  effect.  Under  tJiese  circumBtaneea  resistance 
was  hopeless,  and  Grant  reluctantly  ordered  a  retreat ;  but  while  conduct- 
ing it,  he  was  subjected  to  a  terrific  cross-fire  from  tlie  Oonfederatea,  while 
Polk  in  person  was  pushing  the  rear  vigorously,  capturing  piisoners  and 
arms  every  yard  of  the  road.  Tiie  confusion,  noise,  and  excitement  were 
terrible,  the  Federals  rapidly  retreating  to  tbeir  boats,  and  the  advance 
columns  of  their  pursuers  pouring  deadly  volleys  into  them.  A  defeat 
was  suddenly  and  almost  miraculously  converted  into  a  glorious  triumph 
of  Confederate  arras. 

In  this  obstinate  eonfiict,  in  which  the  Confederates  fought  by  detach- 
ments, and  always  against  superiour  numbers,  it  was  officially  stated  that 
their  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  njissing,  was  633,  while  that  of  the  ene- 
my was  claimed  to  have  been  treble  in  extent.  He  had  been  driven  under 
a  devouring  fire,  and  even  after  he  had  reached  the  river,  his  crowded 
tranaporta  were  assailed  with  the  fire  of  thousands  of  deadly  rifles.  In 
Northern  newspapers,  Belmont  was  put  down  as  "  another  Union  yictoiy." 
The  style  and  effrontery  of  the  falsehood  was  characteristic.  The  first  part 
of  the  day,  when  Grant  pushed  the  Confederates  to  the  river,  waa  glow- 
ingly described ;  but  the  subsecLuent  flank  movement  which  converted  his 
early  success  into  a  defeat  and  a  rout,  and  was,  indeed,  the  event  of  the 
day,  was  dismissed  in  the  briefest  and  most  indifferent  terras.  Grant 
wrote :  "  The  rebels  foUoiDed  in  the  rear  to  our  place  of  debarkation." 
Such  was  the  method  of  ^Northern  misrepresentation.  It  ia  remarkable 
that,  by  ingenious  suppression,  or  by  the  rouged  falsehood  of  official  re- 
ports, the  North  claimed,  after  Manassas,  every  event  of  the  war  as  a  Fed- 
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eral  "victory,  uiileBS  wlieTe  some  political  animosity  brought  out  the  details, 
or  some  personal  rivalry  extorted  the  trntli, 

With  the  Confederate  victory  of  Belmout,  we  leave  for  the  present  tho 
story  of  military  operations  in  the  West.  We  shall  soon  recur  to  that 
theatre,  to  find  there  some  of  the  largest  and  most  important  events  of  tha 
war.  We  shall  diseover  that  the  enemy,  in  fact,  conceived  a  new  plan  of 
invasion  of  the  South,  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  by  meajxs  of 
amphibious  expeditions,  composed  of  gunboats  and  land  forces ;  and  that  a 
war  which  the  Southern  people  supposed  lingered  on  the  Potomac,  was 
suddenly  transferred  and  opened  with  imposing  scenes  on  the  western 
watei'B. 
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CHAPTEK    XI. 


rnB  riOKXB  tvblh  of  the  mouth — ges  s    tt     thc  c  amoup  foe  m  olellait. — bis 

ESALTAH   B   IN    1 
MOPIH  — ADTA    C 

BBS  QH-3 — TQE    0OHFBDEBA1E3    F<LL    JtACK    TO    CE-^THLV   LLB TI 

BUJtJ M  n.F.r.r. t V  H     MOVEMEM     ON    THH     COrTFEDEEATE     tCn  ~ 

FOLTUNATB    CAM 


1  ABMY, TDK 


)B   or    E18   COMMABD. 

— 3ATAI.    OPEEATIOSB 
-BTATjaTICS    OF    THE 


UKEQTJAl    COMBAT - 


In  file  beginning  of  tie  war,  General  Winfield  Scott  had  Iieeii  entitled 
in  Northern  newspapei-s  "  tlio  Greatest  Captain  of  the  Age."  After  the 
disaster  of  Manassas  the  same  newspapers  derided  luni  as  an  imbecile ;  and 
in  the  meanest  humiliation  Genei'al  Scott  puhlicly  announced  himself  an 
"old  coward"  for  having  yielded  to  popular  clamour  in  fighting  tho 
battle,  and  thus  sought  by  the  most  infamous  confession  the  mercy  of  men 
prompt  to  insult  his  fallen  fortunes. 

The  fickle  course  of  populai-  applause  in  the  North  was  to  exalt  a  new 
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idol,  and  to  designate  a  new  victim.  The  clamour  was  for  young  com- 
manders. Gen.  George  ~B.  McClellan  liad  been  lifted  into  a  sndden 
popularity  by  the  indifferent  affair  of  Kich  Monntain.  He  was  a  gi'aduato 
of  Wi^t  Point;  had  been  one  of  the  Military  Commission  sent  to  the 
Crimea ;  and  just  before  the  war  had  been  employing  his  genins  as  super- 
intendent of  a  railroad.  Ho  was  now  to  take  command  of  the  Federal 
forces  on  the  line  of  the  Potomac,  and  to  find  himself  suddenly  exalted  in 
the  newspapers  to  comparisons  with  Alexander,  Ctesar,  Hannibal  and 
Napoleon  tlie  Great. 

The  volatile,  superficial  and  theatrically-inclined  mind  of  the  Nortli  is, 
perhaps,  in  nothing  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  its  demonstrations 
towards  its  public  men.  Yankee  fame  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  cwriosi- 
ties  of  the  world.  Scott  waa  "  the  Greatest  Captain  of  the  Age."  Ent 
McClellan  was  "  the  Young  Napoleon."  Tlie  name  of  the  new  hero  ap- 
peared on  placai'ds,  on  banners,  and  in  newspaper  headings.  Iteportei-a 
etretched  their  eai-s  to  catch  the  least  word  he  uttered ;  artists  of  illus- 
trated Journals  dogged  his  steps ;  his  eyes,  hair,  mouth,  teeth,  voice,  man- 
ner and  apparel  were  carefully  described  in  newspaper  articles.  Every 
store  of  flatteiy  and  praise  was  exhausted  upon  a  man  who  found  himself 
famous  by  nothing  more  than  the  caprice  of  the  multitude.* 

Por  months  after  the  battle  of  Manassas  an  almost  unbroken  quiet  ex- 
tended along  tlie  line  of  the  Potomac.  McClellan  had  tolerated  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Confederate  lines  to  Munson's  Hill,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Alexandria ;  and  every  attempt  to  draw  him  out  into  a  general  engage- 
ment proved  unavailing.  Northern  politicians  complained  of  his  inactivity; 

*  Thera  has  been  a  canons  Yankee  affectation  in  the  war.  It  is  lo  discover  in  tlie  iufancy  or 
early  chiiahood  of  all  their  heroes  something  indioative  of  their  Muto  grentnesa,  or  of  the  designs 
of  Protidenco  towards  them.  Thus  thdr  famous  cavalry  commanders  redo  wild  horaeg  as  soon  as 
they  could  sit  astraddle ;  and  tiicic  greatest  commander  in  tho  latter  periods  of  the  war— Ulysses 
B.  Grant— -when  an  infjint  in  arms  dedred  a  pistol  to  be  £rc4  by  bis  ear,  and  exclaimed,  frici: 
again ! — thus  pTing  a  very  early  indicalion  of  hia  warlike  disposition.  The  foUoiring,  told  of 
McClellan  in  a  Waahiogton  nawEpapar,  during  the  days  of  his  popularity,  is  charaotenaUc ; — 

"The  Infaht  NArotiON. — An  incident  which  oecnrred  in  tbe  diy  of  Philadelphia  in  the  winter 
of  1826-*?,  is  pacUcalarly  worthy  of  record  in  onr  present  crisis,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  tho  early 
history  of  one  who  fills  a  podtjon  commanding  the  ntten^on  and  admiration  of  the  world,  and  par- 
ticularly of  our  own  country,  I  will  premise  by  saying  I  was  m  Philadelphia  in  the  winter 
spoken  of,  attending  medical  lectures  under  a  distinguished  surgeon,  thee  a  professor  in  one  of  the 
Institutions  of  the  city.  A  son  was  bom  to  out  professor,  and  the  event  scarcely  transpired  before 
the  father  announced  it  to  his  delighted  pupils.  Scales  were  instantly  brought  from  a  ndghboring 
grocer.    Into  one  dish  he  placed  tho  habe,  into  the  other  all  the  wdgbta.    The  beam  was  raised, 

but  the  child  moved  not !    The  father,  empt"'"  ■"' '"^-  ""^ew  in  his  watch,  coin,  keya,  knives 

and  lancets,  but  to  no  purpose— the  little  h(  ved.    He  conquered  every  thing  1 

And  at  last,  vtHh  additiff  more  and  more  vii  -trnff  the  beam  gave  viay.  and  broke 

tvl/ter  than  the  giani  in/atU  would  yield  !     '  McClellan,  and  the  son — General 

McClellan !  our  young  commander  on  the  P'  :y  will   see  a  prophetic  charm  in 

this  incident." 
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tlie  Confederates  were  immensely  reassured  by  it ;  bTit  tLere  iB  reason  to 
suppose  that  McClellan's  splendid  army,  that  was  constantly  entertaining 
attention  with  parades  and  reyiews,  was  performing  a  well-deaigned  part, 
and  that  the  gorgeous  pageant  on  the  Potomac  was  intended  as  a  veil  to 
immense  military  preparations  going  ou  in  other  directions. 

The  Confederate  advance  having  failed  to  l)riug  on  a  general  battle, 
although  it  was  almost  daily  invited  hy  heavy  skirmishing,  and  it  heing 
impraaihle  without  a  chain  of  strong  fortifications  to  hold  the  advanced 
line  of  Mason's  and  Mnnson's  hills,  or  even  the  interiour  one  of  Fairfax 
Conrt-houBe  and  its  flanks,  it  was  decided  by  Gens.  Johnston  and  Beaure- 
gard, on  the  15th  of  October,  to  withdraw  the  army  to  Centreville.  At 
the  dead  of  night  it  was  put  in  motion,  and  in  perfect  silence,  without  the 
beat  of  a  drum  or  the  note  of  a  bugle,  the  men  marched  out  of  their  for- 
saken entrenchments,  and  took  the  road  to  Centreville, 


The  apparent  retreat  of  the  Confederates  to  Centreville  encouraged 
McClellan  to  make  an  advance  on  the  extreme  left  wing  of  their  force. 
This  enterprise  brought  on  a  conflict  among  the  most  sanguinaiy  of  the 
wai',  in  view  of  the  numbers  engaged.  The  design  of  the  Federal  com- 
mander was  to  occupy  the  country  covering  the  noi'them  belt  of  Fairfax 
and  Loudon  counties  ;  and  while  a  column  moved  towards  Drauesville,  he 
ordered  Gen.  Stone,  comanding  on  the  line  of  the  Potomac,  nearly  oppo- 
site to  Leesburg,  to  throw  across  the  river  a  snfHcient  force  to  co-operate 
with  the  lower  movement. 

The  Confederate  force  in  and  around  Leesburg  was  about  two  thousand 
men.  It  was  a  brigade  composed  of  three  Missi^ippi  regiments  and  the 
8th  Virginia,  comanded  by  Gen.  Evans,  whose  name  had  been  conspicu- 
ous on  the  field  of  Manassas.  Before  day  broke  on  the  20th  of  October, 
the  men  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  Evans  addressed  them  thus ; 
"  Gentlemen,  the  enemy  are  approaching  by  the  Dranesville  road,  sixteen 
thousand  strong,  with  twenty  pieces  of  ai-tillery.  They  want  to  cut  off  oar 
retreat.  Eeinforcements  can't  arrive  in  time  if  they  were  sent.  We  must 
JigM."  The  little  army  was  at  once  put  in  motion  across  Goose  Greek 
and  along  the  Dranesville  road,  anticipating  a- desperate  engagement  with 
the  Federal  column  reported  to  be  moving  in  that  direction  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  McOaU.  A  few  hours  after  sunrise  a  Federal  courier 
was  captured  proceeding  on  his  way  with  despatches  from  MeCall  to 
Stone.  His  papers  betrayed  sufBcient  to  reveal  that  it  was  designed  to 
draw  the  Confederates  from  Leesbui-g  along  the  Dranesville  road,  wliile 
Stone  crossed  the  river  and  occupied  the  town. 
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Gen.  Stone  eominenced  the  passage  of  the  river  on  the  20th  of  October. 
A  force  of  five  companies  of  Massaehuaetta  troops,  commanded  by  Col, 
Bevins,  effected  a  crossing  at  Edwards'  Ferry,  and,  a  few  houra  thereafter, 
CoL  Baker,  who  took  command  of  all  the  Federal  forces  on  the  Virginia 
side,  having  been  ordered  by  Stone  to  push  the  Confederates  from  Lees- 
burg  and  hold  the  place,  crossed  the  river  at  Conrad's  FeiTy,  a  little  south 
of  Han'isou's  Island,  and  on  the  direct  road  to  Leesbnrg.  Gen.  Stone 
had  ordered  seven  thousand  five  hundred  men  to  co-operate  in.  the  moTe- 
ment.  Baker's  brigade,  including  tlie  advanced  companies  under  Covins, 
was  two  thomand  three  Imndred  strong,  and  lie  was  rapidly  reinforced 
until  nearly  the  entire  number  designated  by  Stone  had  been  thrown 
across  the  river. 

JleanwhUo  Gen.  Evans,  who  had  taken  a  position  at  Goose  Creek, 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  Federals  had  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac at  different  points,  at  Edwards'  Ferry  which  was  just  above  the  mouth 
of  Goose  Creek,  and  at  Conrad's  Ferry,  where  a  stoep  bank  {Ball's 
Bluff)  hnng  over  the  water.  Finding  that  no  advance  from  Edwards' 
Ferry  was  attempted,  Gen.  Evans  ordered  the  17th  and  18th  Mississippi 
regiments  to  move  rapidly  to  the  support  of  the  8th  Yirginia  and  some 
Mississippi  companies,  which  held  the  approach^  to  Leesburg,  and  had 
already  become  hotly  engaged  with  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  advanc- 
ing from  Ball's  Bluff, 

"  If  the  enemy  won't  come  to  us  we  must  go  to  them,"  oxelaimed 
Evans,  as  he  put  the  two  Mississippi  regiments  in  motion,  which  began  a 
race  of  two  miles  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle.  The  Federals  who  had 
occupied  Ball's  Bluff  had  advanced  towards  tlie  wooded  plain  between  the 
riveP  and  Leesburg,  and  held  a  semicircular  line  of  battle,  supported  by 
four  howitzers.  Evans'  order  was,  "  to  make  the  business  short,"  As 
tlie  fire  of  musketry  became  hot  and  general — for  the  Confedei'ates  had  no 
opportunity  to  use  their  artillery— the  Federals  gave  way,  and  fell  back 
towards  the  bluff.  Col.  Baker  ui^ed  his  nien  to  rally,  and  brought  his  dis- 
ordered lines  to  a  momentary  stand.  Gen.  Evans,  seizing  the  critical  mo- 
ment, ordered  a  charge.  Tirginians  and  Mississippians  togetlier  rnshed 
forward,  making  a  resistless  onset  upon  the  Federal  lines.  A  private 
sprang  to  the  front,  and  advancing  within  eight  feet  of  Col.  Baker,  fired 
five  chambers  of  his  revolver  at  him,  piercing  his  head  at  the  first  shot, 
and  striking  him  with  nearly  every  balk  He  fell  dead.  His  terrified 
command  gave  way  in  utter  rout,  and  fled  towards  the  river.  A  portion, 
nnrabering  several  hundred  men,  attempted  to  make  good  their  retreat  by 
a  flank  movement  to  Edwards'  Ferry,  and  were  taken  prisoners.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  fugitives  madly  ran  to  the  veiy  verge  of  Ball's  Bluff ;  and  now 
ensued  a  scene  of  unutterable  horrour,  as  these  men  were  di-iven  ovei-  the 
bluff  on  to  the  bayonets  of  their  friends,  thirty  feet  below. 
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Sueh  slangliter,  such  havoc,  such  mangling  of  living  men  was  scarcely 
ever  seen  before.  A  whole  army  was  retreating,  tiiittbling,  rolling,  leap- 
ing down  the  steep  heights.  Hundreds  plunged  into  the  rapid  crn-ent; 
many  were  shot  in  the  act  of  swimming ;  and  others  wero  drowned  in  the 
water,  choked  with,  the  wounded  and  dead.  Large  flats  had  been  used  to 
bring  over  reinforcements.  Tliey  now  attempted  to  retom  with  tlie 
woanded ;  but  such  was  the  consternation  among  the  troops  that  large 
numbers  nished  on  board,  trampling  upon  the  bleeding  men  imtil  they  all 
Bank  together,  amid  frightflil  screams.  There  were  men  in  that  agonized 
mass  of  fugitives  wlio  had  never  seen  the  field  of  battle.  They  had  been 
sent  over  while  the  contest  was  in  progress  ;  they  had  climbed  the  rand 
of  the  bluff,  expecting  to  find  before  them  a  scene  of  victory.  But  before 
them  glared  a  victorious  and  vengeful  foe  ;  and  behind  thera  rolled  the 
deep  river.  All  was  consternation  and  dismay.  A  thousand  men  ran  up 
and  down  the  banks.  Two  Massachusetts  companies  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  display  a  white  flag  and  surrender.  Others  rushed  wildly  into  the 
stream ;  and  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  drowning  mingled  with  the 
shouts  of  the  vietore  and  the  rattle  of  musketry. 

The  results  of  the  teri'ible  disaster  of  Leeaburg  were  studiously  sup- 
pressed by  tlie  Washington  authorities.  Indeed,  they  had  the  hardihood 
to  claim  an  advantage  ;  representing  that  the  movement  towards  Leesburg 
was  merely  a  "  reconnoissance,"  and  was,  in  the  main,  "  gallant "  and' 
"  successful."  But  the  Federal  Congress  happened  to  be  in  session  at  the 
time;  and  the  opposition  pai'ty  brought  out  the  stark  and  horrible  truth 
of  tlie  affair.  It  Was  ascertained  that  the  Federal  loss  was  not  less  than 
500  killed  and  drowned,  800  wounded,  and  about  tlie  same  number  of 
prisoners,  making  a  total  exceeding  two  thousand.  Tlio  loss  of  the  Con- 
federates was  only  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Evans'  little  command  had  defeated  an  army,  probably  three  times  its 
strength,  and  had  inflicted  upon  it  a  loss  gi'eater  in  number  than  the  whole 
Confederate  force  engaged.        ' 

After  the  lesson  administered  at  Leesbiu^,  MeOlellan  for  some  months 
attempted  nothing  but  some  foraging  expeditions ;  but  he  was  constantly 
busy  with  the  organization  and  morale  of  his  army;  and  the  material 
which  was  raw  at  Manassas  was  rapidly  improving  in  discipline,  stanch- 
ness  and  soldierly  qualities.  On  the  20th  of  December  occurred  an  affair, 
which  was  more  creditable  to  the  Federals  than  any  that  had  yet  tsilcen 
place  in  the  region  of  the  Potomac,  and  constituted  JlcClellan's  iirst  suc- 
cess since  the  engagement  of  Eich  Mountain. 

On  the  day  named  Gen.  J.  F.  B,  Stuai't  with  a  large  foraging  force, 
consisting  of  about  twenty-five  hundred  men,  fell  in  with  the  enemy  near 
Dranesvillc.  The  Federals  were  in  superiour  force  ;  Gen.  Ord's  brigade, 
which  was  also  marching  to  the  same  neighbourhood  for  forage,  being 
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tliii'ty-five  hundred  strong,  while  two  ether  brigades  wei'e  in  supporting 
distance,  A  rocket,  shot  up  by  the  enemy,  gave  to  the  Coufedei'ates  the 
fljBt  intimation  of  their  presence.  To  give  Iiis  wagon-train  time  to  retreat 
in  eafetj,  Gen.  Stuai-t  prepared  for  battle.  He  was  exposed  to  a  very 
6evere  cannonade  from  the  enemy;  and  finding  his  men  contending  at 
serious  disadvantage  with  an  enemy  greatly  outonmhering  them,  and 
almost  concealed  in  ambush,  he,  after  a  desultory  engagement,  drew  off  his 
forces,  and  fell  back  two  mites.  The  enemy  did  not  pursue.  Tlie  Con- 
fedei'ate  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  two  hundred. 

The  affair  of  Dranesville  was  the  last  conflict  of  arms  of  any  note  that 
occuiTed  near  the  Potomac  in  the  first  winter  of  the  war.  But  within  this 
period,  we  must  remark  an  expedition,  conducted  by  "  Stonewall "  Jack- 
son, which  was  a  most  extraordinary  enterprise,  and  was  attended  by  such 
hardships  and  Bufferings  as  made  it  a  story  of  teiTible  interest  and  fearful 
romance. 

In  September,  Jackson  had  been  made  a  Major-General,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  October  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Confedci'ate 
forces  in  and  around  Winchester.  About  this  time  the  famous  Col.  Turner 
Ashhy,  with  his  own  regiment  and  other  cavalry  detachments,  making  a 
.total  of  some  twelve  hundred  horse,  was  watching  the  river-front  from 
Harper's  Ferry  to  Eomney.  In  December  the  enemy  were  strongly  posted 
at  Romney  and  Bath  southwards ;  and  Banks,  with  his  whole  army  being 
north  of  the  Potomac,  it  was  evident  that  some  great  movement  was  in, 
contemplation,  which  prudence  demanded  should  be  watched  by  a  sti-ong 
force. 

A  large  part  of  Gen.  Loring's  command,  after  a  march  of  two  hundi'ed 
and  sixty  miles,  joined  Gen.  Jackson  at  Winchester,  He  was  now  at  the 
head  of  about  nine  thousand  men ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1862, 
with  a  portion  of  his  force  he  marched  from  Winchester. 

It  was  the  object  of  Jackson  to  sui-prise  the  Federals  stationed  at  Bath, 
otherwise  known  m  Berkeley  Springs,  Anaid  the  snow,  sleet,  rain  and  ice 
of  the  most  severe  days  of  the  winter  he  commenced  his  march.  He  had  to 
travel  over  fifty  miles  of  the  roughest  eonntiy  in  the  world,  ^nd  he  was 
obliged  to  take  unfrequented  roads  to  keep  his  movement  secret.  Pene- 
trating the  moimtains  on  roads  winding  along  their  sides,  and  through 
their  rugged  defiles,  exposed  to  sleet  and  hail  in  mid-winter,  and  endur- 
ing the  bitterest  cold,  the  march  was  one  of  almost  indescribable  suffering 
and  horrour.  The  men  were  without  tents.  Tiie  roads  were  covered  with 
ice  two  inches  thick,  and  glazed  over  by  the  sleet,  so  that  neither  man  nor 
horse  could  keep  his  feet  except  by  great  care.  Horses  had  tlieir  knees 
and  muzzles  terribly  injured  and  streaming  with  blood.  Occasionally, 
horsemen,  infantry  and  wagons  would  slip  over  an  embankment ;  and 
men  crippled,  or  filled  with  bruises  and  pains,  laid  down  by  the  wayside 
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to  die,  or  staggered  on  in  the  terrible  march.  Many  were  bootless,  hatless, 
and  ragged.  They  were  not  allowed  to  kindle  fires,  being  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  enemy's  posts  ;  and  their  most  comfortable  sleep  was  nnder 
stick  arbours  packed  with  snow. 

.  Amid  the  shai-p  distresses  of  this  march  the  conamand  struggled  on 
with  patient  courage,  and  almost  saperhmnan  spirit.  On  arriving  at 
Bath,  they  found  the  Federals  had  retreated  to  the  Potomac,  and  had 
waded  the  river  on  one  of  the  eoldeSt  days  of  winter. 

Having  rested  two  or  three  days  in  Bath,  Jackson  made  daily  demon- 
strations at  the  river  to  induce  the  belief  that  his  command  was  tlie  ad- 
vance of  a  large  force  about  to  cross  into  Maryland,  Tiie  demonstration 
succeeded  even  beyond  his  expectations.  Ilio  Federal  troops  in  and 
around  Eomney  amounted  to  eleven  thousand  men,  under  command  of 
Gen.  Shields.  TJiis  officer  felt  so  certain  tliat  Jackson  was  bent  on  cross- 
ing tlie  Potomac,  that,  though  forty  niilea  above,  he  transferred  hia  whole 
command  to  the  north  bank  to  dispute  the  supposed  passage.  As  soon  as 
Jackson  was  informed  of  this,  he  marched  up  the  south  bank  to  Eomney, 
surprised  and  captured  many  of  the  enemy,  and  destroyed  what  ho  could 
not  carry  away  of  Shields'  immense  stores,  amounting  to  some  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  Leaving  a  small  force  in  Romney,  Jackson  retm-ned  with 
his  army  to  Winchester.  The  success  of  his  expedition  was  complete ; 
but  it  had  been  terribly  pijrchased,  for  hundreds  of  his  brave  men  had  sunk 
under  the  exposure  of  the  march,  or  were  long  on  the  sick-list  from  its 
effects. 

With  this  movement  closed  the  campaign  of  the  winter  in  Virginia. 
The  armies  of  Johnston 'and  Beauregard,  at  OentreviRe  and  Manassas,  of 
Huger,  at  Norfolk,  of  Magrader  on  the  Peninsula,  of  Jackson  at  Win-  / 
Chester,  and  the  bodies  of  troops  from  Evansport  to  Acquia  on  the  Poto- 
mac, in  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  around  Eichmond,  rested  for  a 
season  in  their  winter  quarter  ;  and  fields  of  Virginia  soon  to  run  red  with 
blood,  were  now  covered  with  mantles  of  snow  and  ice. 


NAVAL  OPBEATIONS   IN  1861, 

The  Federals  had  one  immense  and  peculiar  advantage  in  the  war; 
and  they  were  prompt  to  use  it.  The  euperiourity  which  a  large  navy 
gave  them  may  be  estimated  when  we  reflect  that  the  sea-coast  of  the 
Confederacy  stretclied  in  a  continuous  line  of  eighteen  hundred  miles ;  that 
along  this  were  scattered  sea-ports,  many  of  them  without  the  protection 
of  the  feeblest  battery  ;  and  that  the  Mississippi,  with  its  tributaries,  was 
an  inland  sea,  which  gave  access  to  the  enemy  almost  as  freely  as  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 
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At  the  opening  of  the  war,  President  Lincoln  found  under  Iiia  com- 
mand a  navy  of  ninety  sliips  of  war,  carrying  eighteen  hundred  and  nine 
gana.  In  little  more  than  a  year  from  that  time  the  ^Federal  navy  em- 
braced three  hundred  and  eighty-six  ships  and  steamera,  carrying  three 
thousand  and  twenty-seven  gnns.  Keels  were  laid  not  only  in  lie  Eastern 
sliip-yards,  but  on  the  Miasisaippi  and  Ohio  Eivera  ;  iron  armour  was  pre- 
pared ;  mortar  ketchea  were  built ;  the  founderiea  and  shops  worked  day 
and  night  upon  engines,  plates,  and  guns. 

While  this  wonderful  energy  was  being  displayed  by  the  !N'orth  in 
preparations  to  operate  againat  our  sea-coaet,  and  by  fleets  of  gimboata  on 
the  Upper  Misaiasippi  and  ita  tributaries,  to  drive  our  armies  out  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tenneaaee,  the  Confederate  Government  showed  a  singular 
apathy  mth  respect  to  any  work  of  defence.  The  Confederate  Congress 
had  made  large  appropriations  for  the  conatruetion  of  gunboats  on  the 
Mississippi  waters  ;  there  was  the  best  navy-yard  on  the  continent  oppo- 
site ^Norfolk  ;  there  were  valuable  annoui'ies  with  their  machinery  at  Eieh- 
mond ;  and  although  the  Confederate  Government  was  veiy  far  from 
competing  with  the  naval  resources  of  the  enemy,  yet  there  is  no  doubt, 
with  the  means  and  appliances  at  hand,  it  might  have  created  a  consider- 
able fleet.  In  no  respect  was  the  improvidence  of  thia  Government  more 
forcibly  illustrated  than  in  the  administration  of  ita  naval  affairs ;  or  its 
unfortunate  choice  of  minietei-s  more  signally  displayed  than  in  the  selection 
aa  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  Mr.  Mallory  of  Florida,  a  notoriously  weak 
man,  who  was  slow  and  blundering  in  his  office,  and  a  butt  in  Congress 
for  his  ignorance  of  the  river  geography  of  the  countiy. 

The  consequences  of  the  defenceless  and  exposed  condition  of  the  Con- 
federate sea-coast  were  aoon  to  be  realized;  and  many  intelligent  men 
already  took  it  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  war  the 
Confederacy  would  lose  not  only  all  lier  sea-ports,  but  eveiy  fort  and  bat- 
teiy  to  which  the  floating  guns  of  the  enemy  could  get  access. 

In  the  year  1861,  two  naval  expeditions  wei-e  sent  down  the  Carolina 
coast ;  and  their  results  gave  serious  indications  of  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  this  arm  of  the  enemy's  service  on  the  slight  fortifications  of 
our  ocean  frontier.  The  first  of  these  expeditions  was  designed  against 
Hatteras  Inlet.  To  reduce  two  extemporized  works  there,  mounting  alto- 
gether fifteen  guns,  the  enemy,  with  hia  usual  prodigality  of  preparation 
■  and  care  to  ensure  victory,  sent  an  enormous  sea  armament,  carrying  one 
hundred  heavy  guns,  and  a  naval  and  military  force  numbering  not  less 
than  three  thousand  men.  The  fleet  was  under  the  command  of  Commo- 
dore Stringliam,  while  Haj.-Gen.  Butler,  of  IMaasachusetts,  commanded  the 
force  intended  to  operate  on  land.  On  the  36th  of  Augaat  the  expedition 
sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe,  an-iving  off  Hatteras  on  the  28th.  Three 
hundred  and  fifteen  men,  with  a  twelve-pound  rifled  gun,  and  twclve- 
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poTind  howitzer,  were  landed  safely,  but  in  attempting  to  land  more,  two 
gnnboate  were  swamped  in  the  surf.  In  the  mean  time  the  fleet  opened 
a  tremendous  bombardment  upon  one  of  the  Confederate  works,  Foil 
Clark.  The  abipa,  secure  in  their  dietance,  and  formidable  by  their  long 
range  guns,  kept  up  a  temfic  lire,  which  rained  nine  and  eleven  inch  shells 
npon  the  fort,  at  the  rate  of  seven  in  a  minute,  shattering  to  pieces  the 
wooden  stmctares  exposed,  killing  and  wounding  a  few  of  the  men,  and 
cutting  down  the  flag-staff  from  ivhieh  floated  the  Confederate  ensign. 
Finding  the  work  untenable,  it  was  decided  by  Commodore  Barron,  the 
Confederate  officer  in  command,  to  retire  to  Fort  Hatteras. 

At  half-jDast  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  Federal  fleet  steamed 
in  from  the  ocean,  and  approaching  within  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  Fort 
Hatteras,  renewed  the  bombardment.  The  unequal  combat  continued  for 
some  hours.  Assaulted  by  nearly  a  hundred  heavy  cannon,  the  fort  was 
unable  to  reach  effectively  with  its  feeble  thirty-two  pounders,  tlie  shipB 
which  lay  at  a  safe  distance,  pouring  from  tlieir  ten-inch  rifle  pivot  guns  A 
etorm  of  shells  upon  the  bomb-pTOofs  and  batteries.  About  noon,  the  fort 
surrendered.  The  loss  of  the  Confederates  was  ten  killed,  thirteen 
wounded,  and  six  hundred  and  sixty-flve  prisonei-s.  The  Federals  had  five 
men  wounded. 

Bnt  the  Federals  were  to  obtain  a  much  more  important  success  at  a 
point  on  the  coast  further  south.  In  the  latter  part  of  October  a  great 
fleet  of  war-ships  and  transports  begau  to  arrive  at  Old  Point,  and  in  a 
few  days  they  were  ready  tor  their  departure.  So  formidable  an  arma- 
ment bad  never  before  assembled  in  the  waters  of  America.  The  naval 
force  was  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Dupont,  flag-officer  of  tlie  South 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron ;  it  consisted  of  fifteen  war-steamere ;  the 
land  force  was  embarked  in  thirty  steam  vessels  and  six  sailing  ships, 
and  was  under  the  command  of  Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman,  The  whole  force 
fell  very  little  below  twenty-five  thousand  men. 

On  the  3d  of  IN'ovembcr  tlic  fleet  was  descried  approaching  the  south- 
em  coast  of  South  Carolina ;  and  then  for  the  first  time  it  became  appa- 
rent that  the  point  they  sought  was  Port  Koyal  harbour.  To  defend  the 
harbour  and  approaches  to  Beaufort,  the  Confederates  had  erected  two 
sand  forts — one  at  Hilton  Head,  called  Fort  "Walker,  and  the  other  at  Bay 
Point,  called  Fort  Beauregard.  The  first  had  sixteen  guns  mounted,  most 
of  them  thirty-two  pounders.  Fort  Beauregard  mounted  eight  guns,  none 
of  the  heaviest  calibre.  The  garrisons  and  forces  in  the  vicinity,  number- 
ing about  three  thousand  men,  were  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Drayton. 

Having  carefully  reconnoitred  the  position  and  strength  of  the  forts,  a 
bombardment  was  opened  on  Fort  WaUter  in  tho  morning  of  tlie  7th  of 
November.  The  fleet  steamed  for^-ard,  delivering  its  broadsides  with 
ceaseless  violence,  then  turning  in  a  sharp  elliptic,  it  steamed  back  in  the. 
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same  order,  bo  as  to  fire  the  other  broadside  sit  Fort.  Walker,  and  load  in 
time  to  open  on  Eort  Beauregard  on  getting  mthin  range.  This  mantenvre 
doubtless  disturbed  the  aim  of  the  artillerists  in  the  forts ;  they  fired 
wildly  and  with  but  little  eifect.  The  dense  masses  of  smoke  which  the 
wind  drove  clear  of  tlie'Ships,  and  packed  against  the  land  batteries,  ob- 
structed their  aim,  and  afforded  only  occasional  views  of  the  enemy  through 
the  lifting  clond.  After  sustaining  a  bombardment  of  about  four  hours, 
the  foists  surrendered.  The  condition  of  Fort  Walker,  at  this  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  report  of  Gen.  Drayton,  was  "  all  but  three  of  the  gune 
on  the  water  front  disabled,  and  only  five  hundred  pounds  of  powder  in  the 
magazine."  The  garrisons  and  the  men  outside  the  ibrta  retreated  across 
tbe  plain  separating  them  from  the  woods.  The  Federal  loss  in  the  en- 
gagement was  eight  killed  and  twenty-three  wounded.  Tlie  Confederates 
lost  about  one  hundred  in  Idlled  and  wounded,  all  their  cannon,  a  number 
of  small  arms,  and  all  the  stores  collected  in  and  ai-ound  the  forts. 

The  capture  of  Port  Eoyal  was  an  important  Federal  success.  It  gaVe 
to  the  enemy  a  point  for  his  squadrons  to  find  shelter,  and  a  convenient 
naval  depot.  It  gave  him  also  a  foothold  in  the  region  of  the  Sea-Is!ands 
cotton,  and  ati'orded  him  a  remarkable  theatre  for  his  anti-slavery  experi- 
ments, Tbe  Beaufort  district,  commanded  now  by  the  enemy's  position, 
was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  thickly  settled  of  the  State.  It  contained 
about  fifteen  hmidred  square  miles,  and  produced,  annually,  fifty  millions 
of  pounds  of  rice,  and  fbui-teen  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  and  held  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  forty  thousand,  of  whom  more  than  thii-ty  thousand  were 
slaves. 

In  the  month  of  Novembei',  1861,  there  was  to  occur  a  naval  exploit  of 
the  enemy,  of  Kttle  prowess,  but  of  such  importance  that  it  was  to  draw 
off  public  attention  from  the  largest  operations  of  the  war,  and  fix  it  unani- 
mously upon  tlie  issues  of  a  single  incident. 


TKE   "  TEBST 

On  the  8th  of  November,  Capt.  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States,  steam 
sloop-of-war  San  Jacinto,  overhauled  the  English  mail  steamer  Trent  in  the 
Bahama  Channel,  and  demanded  the  suiTender  of  the  Confederate  emis- 
saries, Messrs.  Mason  and  Slldell,  who  were  passengers  on  board  that  ves- 
sel, and  were  proceeding  with  their  secretaries  on  a  mission  representing  the 
interests  of  tbe  Confederacy  at  the  courts  of  England  and  France.  The  San 
Jacinto  had  fired  a  shot  across  the  bows  of  the  mail  steamer  to  bring  her 
to,  and  as  she  did  not  stop  for  that,  had  fired  a  shell  wliich  bui-st  close  by 
her.  The  unarmed  vessel  was  boarded  by  a  party  of  mai'ines  under  com- 
mand of  Lieut.  Fairfax,  who  demanded  the  persons  of  the  commissioners 
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and  their  secretaries ;  and  on  ilieir  claiming  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag,  and  refusing  to  leave  it  unless  hy  actual  physical  force,  hands  were  laid 
0*1  Mr.  M^on,  Lieut.  Fairfax  and  another  officer  taking  him  hy  the  eolla]- 
of  the  coat  on  each  side,  and,  the  three  other  gentlemen  following,  the 
whole  pai'ty  was  thus  transfeiTcd  from  the  decks  of  the  Trent.  As  thia 
scene  was  tailing  place.  Commander  Williams,  of  the  British  Navy,  wlio 
was  in  charge  of  the  English  mails  on  board  the  Trent,  said :  "  In  this  ship 
I  am  the  representative  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  I  call  upon  the 
officers  of  the  ship  and  passengers  ,general!y,  to  mark  my  words,  when  in 
the  name  of  the  British  Government,  and  in  distinct  language,  I  denounce 
this  as  an  illegal  act,  an  act  in  violation  of  international  law ;  an  act  indeed 
of  wanton  piracy,  which,  had  we  the  meana  of  defence,  you  would  not 
dare  to  attempt." 

The  news  of  this  remarkable  outrage  was  received  in  England  with  a 
storm  of  popular  indignation.  The  very  day  it  reached  Liverpool,  a  public 
meeting  was  held,  earnestly  calling  upon  the  Government  to  assert  the 
dignity  of  the  British  flag,  and  demand  prompt  reparation  for  the  outrage. 
This  appeal  wont  up  from  all  classes  and  parties  of  the  people.  T]ie 
British  Government  exhibited  a  determined  sentiment  and  a  serious  concern 
in  the  matter.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  who  had  been  consulted  by  the  Govci'u- 
ment,  approved  the  resentSil  demand  which  it  proposed  to  make  upon  the 
United  States,  and  suggested  that  ship-owners  shonld  instract  the  captains 
of  outward-bound  ve^els  to  signalize  any  English  vessels,  that  war  with 
America  was  probable.  The  Liverpool  underwriters  approved  the  sugges- 
tion. The  British  Government  made  actual  preparations  for  war.  liein- 
forcements  were  sent  to  Canada,  together  with  munitions  of  war  for  the 
few  fortifications  England  possessed  in  that  colony. 

Meanwhile  the  North  was  revelling  in  what  it  supposed  the  cheap  glory 
of  the  Trent  affair,  and  making  an  exhibition  of  vanity  and  insolence  con-r 
ceming  it,  curious  even  among  tlie  usual  exaggerations  of  that  peopls. 
The  act  of  Capt.  Wilkes  was  not  only  approved  by  the  ^Federal  Secretary 
of  the  Isavy ;  it  was  extravagantly  applauded  by  him.  He  aceumulat«d 
words  of  praise,  and  declared  that  it  had  been  marked  by  "  intelligence, 
ability,  decision,  and  firmness."  The  man  who  had  made  himself  a  hero 
in  a  proceeding  in  which  he  encountered  no  peril,  received  tlie  public  and 
official  thanks  of  the  Congress  sitting  at  Washington,  The  Northei-n  press 
and  people  a^jpeared  to  be  almost  insane  over  the  wonderful  exploit.  The 
city  of  New  York  offered  Capt.  Wilkes  the  hospitality  of  the  city.  Boston 
gave  him  a  festival.  Gov.  Andrew  of  Massachusetts  declared  that  the  act 
of  taking  four  unarmed  men  from  an  unarmed  vessel  was  "  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  services  that  had  rendered  the  war  memorable,"  and  exulted  us 
the  idea  that  Capt.  Wilkes  had  "  fired  hie  shot  across  the  bows  of  the  ship 
that  bore  the  English  lion  at  its  head,"  forgetting  that  the  ship  bore  no 
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gnns  to  reply  to  a  eonrage  so  adventurous.  Tiio  New  York  Times  wrote 
in  this  strain :  "There  is  no  drawback  to  our  jubilation.  The  universal 
Yankee  nation  is  getting  decidedly  awake.  As  for  Oapt.  Wilkes  and  his 
command,  let  the  handsome  thing  be  done.  Consecrate  anotlier  Foiirth 
of  July  to  him ;  load  him  down  with  services  of  plate,  and  swords  of  the 
cnnningest  and  costliest  art.  Let  us  encomrage  the  happy  inspiration  that 
achieved  such  a  victory," 

But  while  the  "  universal  Yankee  nation  "  was  thus  astir,  and  in  a  rag'e 
of  vanity,  the  South  watched  the  progi-ess  of  the  Trent  question  with  a  keen 
and  eager  anxiety.  It  was  naturally  supposed,  looking  at  the  determina- 
tion of  England  on  the  one  side  and  the  unbounded  enthusiasm  in  the 
Northern  States  in  maintaining  their  side  of  the  qu^tion,  that  war  would 
ensue  between  the  parties.  It  was  already  imagined  in  the  South  that 
such  a  war  would  break  tlie  naval  power  of  the  North,  distract  her  means, 
and  easily  confer  independence  on  the  Southern  Confederacy.  There  were 
orators  in  Eichmond  who  already  declared  that  the  key  of  the  blockade  had 
been  lost  in  the  trough  of  iiie  Atlantic.  If  the  North  stood  to  the  issue,  the 
prospect  was  clear.  Gov.  Letcher  of  Virginia  addressed  a  public  meeting 
in  Yirginia,  and,  in  characteristic  language,  declared  tliat  ho  prayed 
nightly  that  in  this  matter,  "  Lincoln's  backbone  might  not  give  way.' 
The  one  condition  of  war  between  England  and  the  North,  was  that  the 
latter  would  keep  its  position,  and  sustain  the  high  tone  witli  which  it  had 
avowed  the  act  of  Oapt.  Wilkes. 

But  this  condition  was  to  fail  suddenly,  signally  ;  and  the  whole  world 
was  to  be  amused  by  a  diplomatic  collapse,  such  as  ia  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  modern  times.  When  the  aiTcst  of  Messrs.  Mason  and 
Slidell  was  first  made  known  at  Washington,  Secretary  Sewai'd  had  writ- 
ten to  the  Federal  minister  in  London,  advising  him  to  decline  any  ex- 
planations, and  suggesting  that  the  grounds  taken  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  first  be  made  known,  and  the  argument  commence  with  it. 
But  the  British  Government  entered  into  no  discussion  ;  it  disdained  the 
argument  of  any  law  question  in  the  matter ;  and  with ,  singular  dignity 
made  the  naked  and  imperative  demand  for  the  snn-ender  of  the  commis- 
sioners and  their  secretaiies.  Mr.  Sewai'd  wrote  back  a  letter,  which  must 
ever  remain  a  curiosity  in  diplomacy.  He  volunteered  the  ai-gument  for 
the  surrender  of  the  parties ;  ho  promised  that  they  should  be  "  cheer- 
fully "  liberated  ;  he  declared  tliat  he  did  it  in  accordance  with  "  the  most 
cherished  principles  "  of  American  statesmanship  ;  but  in  the  close  of  this 
remarkable  letter  he  coiild  not  resist  the  last  resort  of  demagogueism  in 
mentioning  the  captured  commissioners,  who  had  for  weeks  been  paraded 
as  equal  to  the  fruits  of  a  victory  in  the  field,  as  persons  of  no  importance, 
and  saying :  "  If  the  safety  of  this  Union  required  the  detention  of  the 
captured  persons,  it  would  be  the  right  and  duty  of  this  Government  to 
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detain  them,"  If  tiiere  was  anything  wanting  to  complete  the  shame  of 
thia  collapse,  it  was  the  shallow  show  of  alacrity  at  concession,  and  the 
attempt  to  substitute  a  sense  of  justice  for  what  all  men  of  common  dis- 
cernment knew  was  the  alarm  of  cowardice. 

The  concession  of  Mr.  Seward  was  a  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  Southern 
people.  The  contemplation  of  the  spectacle  of  their  enemy's  humiliation 
in  it  was  but  little  compensation  for  their  disappointmeut  of  a  European 
complication  in  the  war,*  Indeed,  the  conclusion  of  the  Trent  affair  gave 
a  sharp  check  to  the  long  cherished  imagination  of  the  interference  of 
England  in  the  war,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  her  disputing  the  blockade, 
which  had  begun  to  tell  on  the  war-power  and  geoei'al  condition  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  Trent  correspondence  was  followed  by  declarations,  on 
the  Government  side  in  the  British  Parliament,  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 
In  the  early  part  of  February,  1863,  Earl  Eussell  had  declared  that  the 
blockade  of  the  American  ports  had  been  effective  fi-om  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust, in  the  face  of  the  ficts  that  the  despatches  of  Mi-,  Bnnch,  the  English 
consul  at  Charleston,  said  that  it  was  not  so ;  and  that  authentic  accounts 
and  letters  of  meichants  showed  that  any  ships,  leaving  for  the  South, 
coxild  be  insured  by  a  premium  of  seven  and  a  half  to  fifteen  per  cent. 
But  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Gregory  disputed  the  minister's  state- 
ment, mentioned  the  evidence  we  have  referred  to,  and  asserted  that  Eng- 
land's non-observation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  a  deception  for  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  an  ambuscade  for  the  interests  of  commerce  through- 
out the  world. 

*  The  Richmond  M^ainer  had  the  following  to  say  of  tho  atlltuda  of  the  enemy  in  the  matter : 
"Never,  Huce  the  humilialjon  of  the  Dogeantt  Senateof  Genoa  before  the  footstool  of  Louis  SIV., 
has  any  nation  eoDsented  to  a  degradation  so  deep.  If  Lincoln  and  Seward  intended  to  give  Ihem 
up  at  a  menace,  why,  thdr  people  will  ask,  did  tliey  ever  capture  the  amiiaasfidoucs  ?  Why  the  ei- 
ultant  hurrah  oyer  the  OTeat,  that  went  up  from  nineteen  mffiions  of  throats  !  Why  the  glorifiontion 
ofWHtesE  Why  the  cowardly^nsulta  to  two  tmorraed  gentlemen,  their  oloae  impriaonmeut,  and 
the.  bloodthirsty  movements  of  Congress  in  thdr  r^rd  ?  But,  most  of  all,  why  did  the  Govetnmeul 
of  Lincoln  indulge  a  full  Cabinet  mlh  an  unanimous  resoIuUon  that,  under  no  oircutnstancea,  should 
the  United  Stales  snTrondei"  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason  S  Why  did  they  encoucD^e  the  popular  senti- 
ment to  a  similar  position  ?  The  United  States  Government  and  people  sworo  the  great  oath  tc 
stand  on  the  ground  they  had  taken  ;  tJie  American  eagle  was  brought  out ;  he  screeched  his  loud^t 
screech  of  defianca — then 

'  Dcopt  like  a  omven  coelt  hia  eonc[aereil  wing ' 
at  the  nrsi  growl  of  the  lion.     Tfiia  is  tiie  attitude  of  the  enemy." 
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— SEOKETAEI 


The  year  1862  is  a  remarkable  one  in  the  history  of  the  war.     It 
opened  with  a  fearful  ti'ain  of  disastei'S  to  tlie  Confederacy  that  bronglit  il 
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almost  to  the  brint  of  despair,  and  then  was  suddenly  illuminated  by  B\m- 
cesses  that  placed  it  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  hope,  and  put  it  even  m 
infltant  expectation  of  its  independence. 

In  tlie  latter  part  of  1861,  while  the  Confederacy  was  hut  little  active, 
the  l^orth  was  sending  into  camp,  from  her  gi'eat  population,  regiments 
numbered  by  hundreds ;  was  drilling  her  men,  heaping  up  ammunition  ' 
and  provisions,  building  gunboats  for  the  western  rivers,  and  war-ships 
fcr  the  coast,  casting  mortars  and  moulding  cannon.  She  was  preparing, 
with  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign,  to  strike  those  heavy  blows  in 
Tennessee  and  Louisiana  under  which  the  Confederate  States  reeled  and 
staggered  almost  to  fainting,  and  from  which  they  recovered  by  a  series  of 
successes  in  Virginia,  the  most  important  of  the  war,  and  the  most  bril- 
liant in  the  maiiial  annals  of  any  people. 

We  enter  first  upon  the  story  of  disaster.  Despite  the  victory  of  Bel- 
mont, the  Confedei'ate  situation  in  Kentucky  was  one  of  extreme  weakness. 
Gen.  Albert  Sydney  Johnston  had  assumed  command  of  the  Confederate 
forces  in  the  Western  department.  He  had  oecnpied  Bowling  Green  in 
Kentucky,  an  admirably  selected  position,  with  Green  River  along  his 
front,  and  railway  communication  to  Nashville  and  the  whole  South. 
Had  he  simply  to  contend  with  an  enemy  advancing  from  Louisville,  he 
would  have  had  but  little  to  fear ;  hut  Grant  had  command  of  the  Cum- 
berland and  Tennessee  rivers,  and  while  he  might  thus  advance  vrith  his 
gunboats  and  transports  upon  Nashville,  Buell,  the  other  Federal  com- 
mander, was  prepared  to  attack  in  fi'ont. 


BATIXE   OE   FISHING   CSEEK. 

Having  failed,  as  we  have  seen,  at  Columbus,  the  next  movement  of  the 
enemy  in  Kentucky  was  to  be  made  against  the  Confederate  right  at 
-Mili  Springs,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Cumberland.  Brig. -Gen.  Zolli- 
coffer  had  been  reinforced  and  superseded  by  Maj.-Gen.  Crittenden,  and  a 
small  but  gallant  army  had  been  collected  for  the  defense  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  position  of  the  Confederates  was  advanced  across  the  Cumber- 
land to  Camp  Beech  Grove ;  and  the  camp  was  fortified  with  earth-works. 

The  Federal  aimy  in  Eastern  Kentucky  occupied  Somereet  and  Colum- 
bia, towns  to  tlie  north  of,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  upper  part  of  the 
Cumhei'land  Eiver.  Two  strong  columns  of  the  enemy  were  thus  advanc- 
ing upon  Gen.  Crittenden  ;  and  he  formed  the  determination  to  fall  upon 
the  nearest  column,  that  under  Thomas  advancing  from  Columbia,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  ti-oops  under  General  Schoepf  from  Somereet. 

But  there  were  other  reasons  vrhioh  determined  Crittenden  with  his 
email  army  of  about  four  thousand  men  to  risk  a  battle  against  Tliomas' 
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Golamn,  which  consisted  of  two  brigades  of  infaiitiy,  and  was  greatly  his 
snperionr  in  artillery.  His  ti'oops  had  been  in  an  almost  starving  condi- 
tion for  some  time.  For  several  weeks  bare  existence  in  the  camp  was 
veiy  precarious,  from  wsmt  of  provisions  and  forage.  Regiments  fre- 
quently subsisted  on  one  third  rations,  and  this  very  frequently  of  bread 
alone.  "Wayne  County,  which  was  alone  productive  in  this  regioB  of  Ken- 
tucky, had  been  exhausted,  and  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Tennessee 
conld  furnish  nothing  to  the  support  of  the  army.  The  condition  of  the 
roads  and  the  poverty  of  the  intervening  section  rendered  it  impossible  to 
transport  from  Knoxville,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles, 
The  enemy  from  Columbia  commanded  the  Cumberland  Eiver,  and  only 
one  boat  was  enabled  to  come  up  with  supplies  from  Nashville.  With  the 
channel  of  communication  closed,  the  position  became  untenable  without 
attack.  Only  corn  could  be  obtained  for  the  horses  and  mules,  and  this  in 
such  small  quantities  that  often  cavaliy  companies  were  sent  ont  on  un- 
shod horses  which  had  eaten  nothing  for  two  days. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  ISth  of  Januaiy  a  council  of  war  was  called. 
The  position  of  the  enemy  was  unchanged ;  Fishing  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
tlie  Cumberland,  was  swollen  by  recent  rains ;  the  force  of  the  enemy  at 
Somerset  was  cut  off  by  this  stream,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  Join 
Thomas'  column  moving  from  Columbia,  until  the  freshet  had  subsided. 
It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  attack  Thomas,  before  the  Somerset  brigade 
could  unite  with  him. 

Tlie  march  began  at  midnight.  The  first  column,  commanded  by  Gen. 
Zollicoffer,  consisted  of  four  regiments  of  infantry  and  four  guns ;  the 
second,  under  Gen,  Carroll,  in  support,  of  three  regiments  and  two  guns, 
the  reserve  of  one  regiment  and  two  battalions  of  cavalry.  The  Confed- 
erates were  poorly  supplied  with  artilleiy ;  but  happily  the  undulating  and 
wooded  surface  of  the  country  presented  but  little  opportunity  for  the  use 
of  tliat  arm. 

As  the  morning  of  the  19th  January  broke,  the  firing  of  the  enemy's 
pickets  made  a  brisk  prelude  to  tlie  contest,  and  by  eight  o'clock  the  battle 
opened  with  great  finy,  ZoUicoffer's  brigade  pushed  ahead,  and  dro\'e 
the  Federals  some  distance  through  the  woods,  and  were  endeavouring  to 
force  their  way  to  the  summit  of  a  hill  which  fully  commanded  tlie  whole 
field.  -  He  was  ascending  tlie  hill  when  the  heaviest  firing  told  where  the 
battle  raged.  He  sent  for  reinforcements,  and  the  brigade  of  Gen.  CaiToll 
was  ordered  up.  When,  in  another  moment,  it  was  announced  that  he 
was  killed,  a  sudden  gloom  pervaded  the  field  and  depressed  the  army. 
He  had  fallen  on  the  crest  of  the  bill — the  stronghold  of  the  enemy,  which 
he  had  almost  driven  them  from,  and  which  once  gained,  the  day  was 
ours.  The  enemy  in  front  of  him  in  the  woods,  after  a  few  monieiits'  ces- 
sation of  firing  and  some  movements,  was  taken  by  him  to  be  a  regiment 
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of  Ilia  own  command,  and  bo  rode  up  to  give  them  a  command,  wlien  lie 
was  shot  down,  pierced  by  several  balls.* 

The  fall  of  tliis  gallant  leader,  and  a  movement  of  tlio  enemy  to  flank 
the  Confederates,  completed  their  disorder.  Gen.  Crittenden  attempted  to 
rally  the  troops  by  the  most  eonspieuouB  displays  of  personal  daring,  in 
which  he  seemed  to  court  death,  as  he  reined  np  liia  horse  again  and  again 
abreast  of  the  enemy's  fire,  and  eshoi-ted  his  men  to  stand  iheir  ground. 
But  the  tide  of  retreat  had  set  in,  and  all  that  could  be  done  wae  to  steady 
the  men  as  they  moved  back  to  their  entrenehmenta  at  Camp  Beech 
Grove,  The  Confederates  left  upon  the  field  ahout  three  hundred  killed 
and  wounded,  and  lost  about  a  himdred  prlsonere.  But  this  was  not  the 
measure  of  the  disaster. 

The  enemy  did  not  attempt  an  energetic  pursuit.  He  fqllowed  the  re- 
treating Confederates  as  far  as  their  entrenchments,  in  front  of  which  he 
halted  for  tlie  night.  Tlie  Confederates,  unprovided  with  rations  and  the 
neeessarj'-  supplies  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  entrenched  position,  and 
fearing  lest  they  should  he  cut  off,  retreated  across  the  Cumberland  liiver 
during  the  night.  The  ci'ossing  was  effected  by  the  aid  of  a  small  steamer, 
which  had  made  its  way  with  supplies  for  the  army  from  Nashville  some 
days  previous.  Time  permitted,  however,  only  the  transportation  of  the 
men ;  and  Gen.  Cidttenden  effected  hia  retreat  after  having  lost  all  his 
baggage,  camp  equipage,  wagons,  hoi«es,  and  artillery. 

The  battle  of  Fishing  Creek  was  not  remarkable  for  lists  of  killed  aud 
wounded ;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  the  most  serious  disaster  that  had  yet 
befallen  the  Confederate  arms.  It  practically  suiTcndered  to  the  enemy 
the  whole  of  Eastern  Kentucky.  The  right  of  the  defensive  line  of  the 
Confederates  was  now  broken,  and  the  value  of  their  position  greatly  im- 
paired. On  the  other  part  of  their  liue — that  through  "Western  Kentucky, 
where  the  rivers  and  railroads  passed  which  afforded  an  entrance  into  Ten- 
nessee, and  BO  to  the  heart  of  the  Southern  States — an  inadequate  force 
under  Gen.  Albert  Sydney  Johnston  was  extended  from  Bowling  Green 
on  the  right  to  Columbus  on  the  left,  presenting  to  the  enemy  advantages 
of  attack  which  he  could  not  fail  to  perceive. 

*  Tbo  dead  body  of  ZoUicofFer  was  brutally  insulted  by  the  enemy.  The  Ciodnnati  Ootamercial 
coatained  the  following  sentimeiit  expressed  on  behalf  of  what  was  styled  in  the  usual  Yankee 
magniloquence  and  -virtuous  phrase  "  a  conquering  army,  battling  for  tbe  right : " 

"  The  corpse  lay  by  the  side  of  the  road  along  which  we  all  passed,  and  all  had  a  fdr  view  of 
what  was  once  Zollicoffer.  I  eaw  the  lifeless  body  as  it  lay  in  a  fenee-comer  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  but  Zollioofifer  hiroBelf  is  now  in  heO.  Hell  is  a  fitting  abode  for  aU  such  acch-trailors.  May 
aU  the  other  chief  consph'ators  in  this  rebellion  soon  shsre  Zolhcoffer's  fete — shot  dead  through  Uie 
instnanentality  of  an  aven^ng  God — their  spicita  Bent  straightway  to  hell,  and  th^r  lifeless  bodies 
lie  in  ft  fence-comer,  their  faces  spattered  with  mud,  aad  thw  garments  divided  np,  and  even  the 
hair  of  their  head  cut  off  and  pulled  out  by  an  unsympathizing  soldiery  of  n  conquering  army,  bat- 
tling for  the  right." 
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!Never  was  there  such  a  popular  delusion  in  the  Confederacy  as  that 
with  respect  to  the  strength  of  Johnston's  army.  The  KJelimond  news- 
papers could  not  "  see  why  Johnston  did  not  muster  his  forces,  advance 
ferther  into  Kentucky,  capture  Louisville,  push  across  the  Ohio,  sack  Cin- 
cinnati, and  eaiTy  the  war  iriW  Africa."  But  at  the  time  th^e  pleasing 
anticipations  of  an  advance  movement  were  indulged,  Johnston  actually 
did  not  have  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  men.  The  utter  inadequacy 
of  his  force,  and  the  exposure  of  his  flanks  and  rear,  were  well  known  to 
the  proper  Confederate  authorities.  But  the  Eiehmond  Government  ap- 
peared to  hope  for  results  without  the  legitimate  means  for  aecLuiring 
them  ;  to  look  for  relief  from  vague  and  undefined  sources ;  and  to  await, 
with,  dull  expectation,  what  was  next  to  happen.  There  is  nothing  more 
remarkable  in. the  history  of  the  war  than  the  false  impressions  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  as  to  the  extent  of  our  forces  at  the  principal  strategic 
point  in  Kentucky,  and  the  long  and  apathetic  toleration  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  Kichmond  of  a  prospect  that  promised  nothing  but  eventual 
disaster. 

Shorly  after  the  disaster  at  Fishing  Creek,  Gen.  Beauregard  had  been 
sent  from  the  Potomac  to  Gen,  Johnston's  lines  in  Kentucky.  At  a  con- 
ference between  the  two  generals,  Beauregard  expressed  his  surprise  at 
the  smallness  of  Gen,  Johnston's  forces,  and  was  impressed  with  the  dan- 
ger of  hia  position,  Buell  was  in  front ;  the  right  flank  was  threatened  by 
a  large  Federal  force  under  Thomas  ;  while  the  Cumberland  Biver  offered 
an  opportunity  to  an  attack  in  the  reai-,  and  held  the  key  to  Nashville. 

A  large  force  of  Federals  had  been  collected  at  Paducah,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tennessee  Kiver,  with  a  view  to  offensive  operations  on  the  water. 
This  river  penetrated  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  and  was  navigable  for 
steamers  for  two  or  three  hundred  miles.  There  was  nothing  to  i-esist  the 
enemy's  advance  up  the  sti'eam  but  a  weak  and  imperfectly  constructed 
fort.  The  Oaraberland  was  a  still  more  important  river,  and  the  avenue 
to  Nashville ;  but  nothing  stood  in  the  way  of  the  enemy  save  Fort  Don- 
elson,  and  from  that  point  the  Federal  gunboats  could  reach  Nashville  in 
six  or  eight  houre,  and  strike  a  vital  blow  at  the  whole  system  of  Confed- 
erate defences  noi-th  of  the  capital  of  Tennessee. 

Gen.  U.  S,  Grant  commenced  his  ascent  of  the  Tennessee  liiver  early 
in  February,  1862,  with  a  mixed  force  of  gunboats  and  infantry  columns, 
the  latter  making  parallel  movements  along  the  banks.  On  the  4th  of 
February  tlie  expedition  arrived  at  Fort  Henry,  on  the  east  bant  of  the 
river,  and  near  the  lines  of  Kentucky  and  Temicssee.  The  fort  was  obvi- 
ously untenable,  being  so  absurdly  located,  that  it  was  enfiladed  from  three 
or  four  points  on  the  opposite  shore,  while  other  points  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river  commanded  it  at  easy  cannon  range.  But  there  wore  more 
than  twenty-five  hundred  Confederate  troops  in  the  vicinity,  under  the 
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command  of  Gen.  Tilghman ;  and  to  cover  the  retreat  of  these,  it  became 
necessary  to  hold  the  fort  to  the  last  moment,  and  to  sacrifice  the  small 
gan-iaon  for  the  larger  numher. 

Gen.  Grant  was  moving  up  the  east  bank  of  the  river  from  hie  landing 
three  miles  below,  with  a  force  of  twelve  thousand  men ;  whilst  Gen, 
Smith,  with  six  thousand  men,  was  moving  np  the  west  bank  to  take  a 
position  within  four  or  five  hundred  yards,  which  would  enable  him  to 
enfilade  the  entire  works.  The  only  chance  for  Gen.  TUglmian  was  to 
delay  the  enemy  every  moment  possible,  and  retire  his  command,  now 
outside  the  main  work,  to  Fort  Douelson.  To  this  end  it  was  necessary  to 
fight  the  eleven  gims  of  Fort  Henry  against  an  armament  of  fifty-four 
guns,  and  an  enemy  nearly  twenty  thousand  strong,  as  long  as  possible. 

Gen.  Tilghman  nobly  devoted  himself  to  the  fate  of  the  garrison,  in- 
stead of  joining  the  main  body  of  troops  retiring  towards  Port  Donelson, 
the  safety  of  whom  depended  upon  a  protracted  defence  of  the  fort.  He 
engaged  the  enemy  for  two  hours  and  ten  minutes ;  disabled'  one  of  liis 
gunboats,  and  inflicted  upon  him  a  loss  of  seventy-three  in  killed  and 
wounded ;  and  surrendered  only  when  the  enemy  was  breaching  the  fort 
directly  in  front  of  his  guns.  The  brave  Confederate  commander  and  the 
small  garrison  of  forty  were  taken  prisoners,  after  having  sustained  a  loss 
of  about  twenty  killed  and  wounded. 

The  fan  of  Fort  Henry  was  an  unimportant  event,  of  itself ;  but  it  was 
the  signal  for  the  direction  of  the  most  anxious  attention  to  Fort  Donelson 
on  the  Cumberland, 


BATTLE   OF   FOET  UOSELSON. 

Grant  approached  Fort  Doneleon,  witli  immense  columns  of  infantry, 
and  -with  his  powerful  fleet  of  gunboats  under  command  of  Commodore 
Foote.  Gen,  Johnston  had  devoted  the  larger  part  of  his  army  to  the 
defence  of  this  important  post.  He  had  determined  to  fight  for  Nashville 
at  Donelson  ;  and  he  had  given  the  best  part  of  his  army  to  do  it,  retain- 
ing only  to  cover  his  front  about  eleven  thousand  effective  men.  Gen. 
Euckner  had  repaired  to  Fort  Donelson  with  a  command  embracing  most 
of  the  troops  who  had  composed  the  ecnti'al  army  of  Kentucky.  On  the 
lOtb  of  February,  Gen.  Pillow  arrived  with  a  body  of  Teune^ee  troops. 
On  the  13th,  Gen,  Floyd  arrived  with  his  brigade  of  Virginians,  and  as 
senior  brigadier  took  command  of  the  whole  Confederate  force  assembled 
at  Donelson. 

The  site  of  the  fortification  commanded  a  stretch  of  the  river  for  more 
than  two  miles.  The  armament  of  the  batteries  consisted  of  eight  32- 
poundera,  three  32-ponnd  carronades,  one  8-iiich  columhiad,  and  one  32- 
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pounder  rifled  giin.     A  Kiie  of  entrendiments  about  two  miles  in  extent 
was  occupied  by  the  troops. 

As  tbe  sun  rose  on  the  13th  of  February,  the  cannonade  from  one  of 
the  enemy's  gunboats  announced  the  opening  of  the  conflict,  which  was 
destined  to  continue  for  sereral  days  and  nights.  At  eleven  o'clock  the 
enemy's  infantry  moved  forward  npon  the  entrenchments,  along  the  whole 
line.  Tliey  were  met  by  a  scorching  fire,  and  were  repeatedly  driven 
back.  The  day  closed  with  the  disastroiia  repulse  of  the  enemy  from  the 
trench^  at  every  point  of  assault.  They  withdrew  their  infantry,  but 
kept  np  an  incessant  fire  of  artillery  and  shai-pshooters,  by  which  the  Oon- 
fedei'ates  were  harassed,  and  deprived  of  rest  and  refreshment. 

It  was  expected  that  the  nest  day  the  enemy  woiild  renew  his  attack 
upon  the  entrenchments.  The  morning  passed  without  any  indications  of 
such  an  onset.  The  smoke  of  a  large  number  of  gunboats  and  steamboats 
on  the  river  was  observed  a  short  distance  below,  and  information  at  the 
same  time  was  received  within  the  Confederate  lines  of  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements to  the  enemy,  who  was  already  reported  to  be  more  than  twen- 
ty thousand  strong. 

At  half-past  two  o'clock  the  Federal  fleet  drew  near  the  fort.  It  con- 
sisted of  six  boats,  cai'rying  forty-six  guns.  Tive  of  tli^e  iron-plated  bat- 
teries approached  in  line  of  battle,  en  echelon.  They  kept  up  a  constant 
fire  for  about  an  hour  aud  a  half.  Once  the  boats  got  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  fort.  When  they  reached  the  point  of  the  nearest  ap- 
proach, the  fire  on  both  sides  was  tremendous.  That  of  the  Confederate 
batteries  was  too  destructive  to  be  borne.  Fifty-seven  shots  stnick  the 
flag-ship,  aud  more  than  a  hundred  in  all,  plunged  upon  the  decks  of  the 
assaulting  fleet.  Every  boat  was  disabled,  ( 
the  range  of  fire.  With  great  difficulty, 
withdrawn  from  the  stonn  of  shot  hailed  f 
were  killed  and  wounded  on  the  boats,  whili 
was  killed  or  seriously  hurt,  and  no  injury  was  done  to  the  worlts. 

The  incidents  of  two  days  had  been  altogether  in  favour  of  tlie  Confed- 
erates. Their  casualties  were  small ;  but  their  sufferings  had  been  extreme. 
The  conflict  had  commenced  on  one  of  the  coldest  days  of  winter ;  the 
thermometer  was  twenty  degrees  below  the  freezing  point ;  and  while  the 
troops  watched  on  their  arms  in  the  trenches,  it  sleeted  and  snowed. 
Many  of  the  men  had  their  feet  and  hands  frozen.  Their  clothes  were 
stiff  from  frozen  water.  In  the  engagement  in  the  trenches,  many  of  the 
wounded  who  could  neither  walk  nor  crawl  iiad  been  left  in  the  narrow 
space  between  the  two  armies ;  and  as  no  flag  of  truce  was  allowed,  under 
which  they  might  have  been  brought  off,  they  lay  tliere  in  the  pitiless 
weather,  ealling  in  vain  for  help.  Many  thus  died  who  otherwise  might 
have  been  saved,  and  those  of  the  wounded  who  were  recovered  alive,  not 


except  one,  which  kept  beyond 
the  shattered  iron-clads  were 
from  the  fort.  Fifty-foiy  men 
the  batteries  not  one  man 
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nntil  the  last  act  of  the  "battle's  ti-agedy  had  been  closed,  wore  blue  with 
cold,  and  covered  with  frost  and  snow. 

Eeinforcemeata  were  now  continually  reaching  the  enemy.  Transports 
were  arriving  nearly  every  hour,  from  which  dark  streams  of  men  conld 
be  seen  pouring  along  the  roads,  and  completing  the  investment  of  the 
lines  around  the  fort.  Indeed,  it  might  have  been  evident  fi'om  the  Hrst, 
that  the  whole  available  force  of  the  Federals  on  the  western  waters  could 
and  would  be  concentrated  at  Port  Donelson,  if  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  rednce  it.  It  was  fair  to  infer  that  wliile  the  enemy  kept  up  a  constant 
menace  of  attack,  his  object  was  merely  to  gain  time  to  pass  a  column 
above  tlie  works,  both  on  tlie  right  and  left  banks,  and  thns  to  cut  the 
Confederate  communications  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  egr&'is. 

On  the  night  of  the  14th,  Gen.  Floyd  called  a  council  of  the  officers  of 
divisions  and  brigades.  It  was  unanimously  determined  that  but  one 
course  was  left  by  which  a  rational  hope  could  he  entertained  of  saving 
the  garrison,  and  that  was  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  Lis  position  on  onr 
left,  and  thus  to  pass  the  troops  into  the  open  country  lying  southward, 
towards  Nashville. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  that  Gen.  Pillow,  aided  by  Brigadier-General 
Bushrod  H.  Jolmson,  with  three  brigades,  should  advance  to  the  assault  of 
the  enemy  on  tlie  right,  while  Gen.  Buckner,  with  his  force,  chiefly  of 
Kentucky  and  Tenne^ee  troops,  should  advance  upon  the  left  and  centre 
of  the  enemy  along  the  Wynn's  Ferry  road,  which  led  from  the  river  and 
village  of  Dover,  and  was  the  only  practicable  route  to  Nashville.  When 
Gen.  Pillow  moved  out  of  his  position  next  morning,  he  found  the  enemy 
prepared  to  receive  him  in  advance  of  his  encampment.  For  nearly  two 
houi"s  tho  battle  raged  fiercely  on  this  part  of  the  Hue,  with  very  little 
change  in  the  position  of  the  adverse  forces. 

As  the  morning  advanced,  a  brigade  of  Mississippians  and  Tennesseans 
was  thrown  forward,  and  advanced  up  a  hollow,  fii'ing  teiTible  volleys  into 
the  enemy's  riglit  flank.  This  heroic  band  of  troops,  less  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred in  nujnber,  marched  up  tho  hill,  loading  and  firing  as  they  moved, 
gaining  inch  by  inch,  on  an  enemy  at  least  four  times  their  number.  For 
one  long  hoar  this  point  was  hotly  contested  by  the  enemy.  At  last, 
unable  to  bear  the  hot  assault,  the  Federals  gave  way,  and  fell  back  slowly 
to  the  left,  retiring  towards  the  Wynn's  Feny  road. 

Gen.  Euckner's  advance  on  the  centre  and  left  of  the  enemy  was  re- 
tarded by  various  causes,  and  it  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  before  this  part  of 
the  Confedei-ate  forces  became  fairly  engaged  with  the  enemy.  A  portion 
of  his  artillery  opened  upon  the  flank  and  left  rear  of  the  enemy's  infantry, 
who  were  being  pressed  back  by  Gen.  Pillow's  division. 

As  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat  was  along  the  "Wynn's  Ferry  road,  Gen. 
Bnckiier  now  organized  an  attack  fiirther  to  his  right,  up  a  dcej)  valley,  in 
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rear  of  the  position  occupied  by  tlie  enemy's  batteries.  The  advance  of  his 
infantry  column  was  covered  by  artillery.  The  movement,  combined  with 
the  brisk  fire  of  three  batterira,  induced  a  rapid  retreat  of  the  enemy,  who 
abandoned  a  section  of  his  artillery.  At  the  same  time  that  Backner's  in- 
fantry was  thus  penetrating  the  line  of  the  enemy's  reti'eat,  FoiTeat,  with  a 
portion  of  his  cavalry,  charged  upon  their  right,  while  Pillow's  division 
■was  pressing  their  extreme  right  about  half  a  mile  further  to  the  left. 

It  now  appeared  that  the  crisis  of  the  battle  was  past.  Victory,  or  snch 
succ««s  as  they  had  sought,  seemed  to  be  within  the  grasp  of  the  Confed- 
erates. The  Wynn's  JFerry  road  was  now  not  only  open,  but  cleared  of 
the  enemy  entirely  on  one  side,  and  for  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  other. 
Of  this  posture  of  affairs,  Gen.  Bnckner,  in  his  offlcial  report,  writes  :  "  I 
awaited  the  arrival  of  my  artillery  and  reserves,  either  to  continue  the 
puranit  of  the  enemy,  or  to  defend  the  position  I  now  held,  in  order  that 
the  army  might  pass  out  on  the  road,  which  was  now  completely  covered 
by  the  position  occupied  by  my  division.  But  Gen,  PiUow  had  prevented 
my  artillery  from  leaving  the  entrenchments,  and  also  sent  ine  reiterated 
orders  to  return  to  my  entrenchments  on  tlie  extreme  right,  I  was  in  the 
act  of  returaing  to  the  lines,  when  I  met  Gen,  Ployd,  who  seemed  sur- 
prised at  the  order.  At  his  request  to  know  my  opinion  of  the  movement, 
I  replied  that  nothing  had  occurred  to  change  my  views  of  the  necessity 
of  the  evacuation  of  the  post,  that  the  road  was  open,  that  the  first  part  of 
our  purpose  was  fully  accomplished,  and  I  thought  we  should  at  once 
avail  ourselves  of  the  existing  opportunity  to  regain  our  communicatioua. 
These  seemed  to  be  his  own  views  ;  for  he  directed  me  to  halt  my  troops 
and  i"emain  in  position  until  he  should  have  conversed  with  Gen.  Pillow, 
who  was  now  within  the  entrenchments.  After  that  consultation,  he  sent 
me  an  order  to  retire  within  the  lines,  and  to  repair  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  my  former  position  on  the  extreme  right,  which  was  in  danger  of 
attack," 

It  was  long  a  source  of  keen  regi-et  among  those  few  people  in  the 
Confederacy  who  knew  the  real  history  of  the  Fort  Donelson  battle,  that 
their  army  did  not  attempt  a  retreat  at  the  precise  period  of  opportunity. 
But  a  few  moments  of  that  superabundant  caution,  which  hesitates  to  seize 
the  ci'isis,  and  insists  upon  reconnoitring  an  advanti^e,  are  often  fatal 
upon  a  field  of  battle.  It  was  thought  hj  those  superiour  to  Gen,  Buck- 
nev  in  command,  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  a  retreat  while  the 
enemy,  though  defeated,  was  near  at  hand  with  fresh  troojra. 

The  hesitation  was  fatal.  The  effect  of  the  violent  attack  of  tlie  Con- 
federates on  the  enemy's  right,  followed  up  by  Gen.  Buckner's  advance  on 
his  centre,  liad  been  to  roll  over  his  immense  m^ses  towards  the  right  of 
the  Confederate  works,  immediately  in  front  of  their  river  batteries.  The 
advantage  was  instantly  apprecin,tMl.     The  enemy  drove  back  the  Conl'cd- 
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erates,  advanced  on  the  trenches  on  the  extreme  right  of  Gen.  Buctner's 
comjnand,  getting  possession,  after  a  stubborn  conflict  of  two  honrs,  of  the 
most  important  and  commanding  position  of  the  battle-field,  being  in 
the  rear  of  our  river  batteries,  and,  advancing  -with  fresh  forces  towards 
onr  left,  drove  back  our  troops  fi'om  the  ground  that  had  been  won  in  the 
severe  and  terrible  conflict  of  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

After  nine  hours  of  combat,  the  enemy  held  the  field ;  he  had  changed 
the  fortune  of  the  day  by  a  quick  and  opportune  movement ;  and  he  now 
held  the  Confederates  in  ciremnetahcee  of  desperation.  Of  the  results  of 
the  day,  Gen.  Eloyd  reported :  "  We  had  fought  the  battle  to  open  onr 
■way  for  our  army,  and  to  relieve  us  from  an  investment  -which  would 
necessarily  reduce  us  and  the  position  we  occupied  by  famine.  We  had 
accomplished  one  object,  but  it  occupied  the  whole  day,  and  before  we 
could  prepare  to  leave,  after  taking  in  the  wounded  and  the  dead,  the 
enemy  had  thrown  aronnd  us  again,  in  (he  night,  an  immense  force  of 
fresh  troops,  and  reoccupied  his  original  position  in  the  line  of  investment, 
thus  again  cutting  off  our  retreat.  We  had  only  about  13,000  troops,  all 
told.  Of  these  we  had  lost  a  large  praportion  in  the  three  battles.  The 
command  had  been  in  the  trenches  night  and  day  for  five  days,  exposed 
to  snow,  sleot,  mud,  and  ice  and  water,  without  shelter,  without  adequate 
covering,  and  without  sleep," 

The  field  of  battle  was  thickly  strewn  with  dead  and  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  Confederates  was  estimated  at  fifteen  hundred,  Tbat  of  the 
enemy  Gen.  Floyd  conjectures,  in  his  official  report,  to  have  been  at  least 
five  thousand, 

Ghaistly  spectacles  were  abundant,  as  the  eye  ranged  over  this  scene  of 
mortal  strife ;  for  the  ground  was  in  many  places  red  with  frozen  blood, 
and  the  snow  which  lay  under  the  pine  thickets  was  marked  with  crimson 
streams.  There  were  two  miles  of  dead  strewn  thickly,  mingled  with  fire- 
arms, artUiery,  dead  horses,  and  the  paraphernalia  of  the  battle-field. 
Many  of  the  bodies  were  fearfully  mangled,  and  the  ponderous  ai'tillery 
wheels  had  wnshed  limbs  and  skulls.  The  dead  were  promiscuoTisly  min- 
gled, sometimes  grappling  in  the  fierce  death-throe,  sometimes  facing  6aeh 
other  as  tliey  gave  and  received  the  fatal  shot  and  tliruat,  sometimes  hud- 
dled in  grotesque  shapes,  and  again  heaped  in  piles  which  lay  six  ov  seven 
fest  deep, 

"  I  could  imagine,"  says  an  eye-witness  of  the  field  of  carnage,  "  noth- 
ing more  terrible  than  the  silent  indications  of  agony  that  marked  the  fea- 
tures of  the  pale  corpses  which  lay  at  every  step.  Though  dead  and  rigid 
in  every  muscle,  they  still  writhed,  and  seemed  to  turn  to  catch  the  pt^s- 
ing  breeze  for  a  cooling  breath.  Staring  eyes,  gaping  months,  clenched 
hands,  and  strangely  contracted  limbs,  seemingly  drawn  into  the  smallest 
eompaaa,  as  if  by  a  mighty  effort  to  rend  aannder  some  in-esistible  bond 
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■which  held  them  down  to  the  torture  of  which  they  died.  One  sat  against 
a  tree,  and,  witli  mouth  and  eyea  wide  open,  looited  up  into  the  sky,  as  if 
to  catch  a  glance  at  its  fleeting  spirit.  Another  clutched  the  hranch  of  an 
overhanging  tree,  and  hung  half-suspended,  as  if  in  tlie  death-pang  he  had 
raised  himself  partly  from  the  ground ;  the  other  had  gi-asped  his  faithful 
musket,  and  the  compression  of  his  mouth  told  of  the  determination  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  a  foe,  had  life  ebhed  a  minute  lat«r.  A  thud 
clung  ivith  both  hands  to  a  bayonet  which  was  buried  in  the  ground. 
Great  numbers  lay  in  heaps,  just  as  tlie  fire  of  the  artillery  mowed  them 
down,  mangling  their  forms  into  an  almost  undiatinguishable  mass." 

Late  in  the  night  of  the  15th  of  Febmary,  another  conference  of  gen- 
eral officers  was  called.  It  was,  indeed,  a  memorable  one.  Gen.  Pillow 
appears  to  have  favoured  a  proposition  for  a  desperate  onset  upon  the 
right  of  the  enemy's  forces,  with  the  prospect  of  thus  extricating  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  command.  Gen.  Buckner  remarked,  that  it  would 
cost  the  command  tliree-fourths  its  present  numbers  to  cut  its  way  out,  and 
it  was  wrong  to  sacrifice  three-fourths  to  save  one-fourth ;  that  no  officer 
had  a  right  to  cause  such  a  sacrifice.  The  alternative  of  the  proposition 
waa  a  surrender  of  the  position  and  command.  Gen,  Floyd  declared  that 
he  would  not  surrender  himself  a  prisoner,  and  proposed  to  escape  with 
Bueh  portion  of  his  command  as  was  possible  on  two  small  steamers,  which 
had  arrived  from  Naahville  during  the  night.  Gen.  Pillow  remarked  tliat 
he  thoiight  there  were  no  two  peraona  in  the  Coniederacy  whom  the 
"  Yankees  "  would  prefer  to  capture  tlian  himself  and  G^n.  Floyd,  and 
asked  the  latter's  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  accompanying  him. 
To  this  inquiry  Gen,  Floyd  replied  that  it  was  a  question  for  every 
man  to  decide  for  himself.  Gen.  Pillow  then  addressed  the  inquiry  to 
Gen,  Buckner,  to  which  Gen.  BucfcnDr  remarked  that  he  could  only  reply 
as  Gen.  Floyd  had  done  ;  that  it  was  a  question  for  every  officer  to  decide 
for  himself,  and  that  in  liie  own  case  he  regarded  it  as  his  duty  to  remain 
with  his  men  and  share  their  fate,  whatever  it  might  be. 

It  was  then  aiTauged  that  the  command  should  be  passed.  Gen.  Buck- 
ner asked,  "  Am  I  to  consider  the  command  as  turned  over  to  me ! "  Gen, 
Floyd  replied,  "  Cei'tainly,  I  turn  over  the  command,"  Gen.  Pillow  replied 
quickly,  "  I  pass  it,  I  will  not  surrender,"  Gen.  Buckner  then  called  for 
pen,  ink,  paper,  and  a  bugler,  and  prepared  to  open  communication  with 
the  Federal  commander. 

A  number  of  men  had  fallen  in  battle  ;  some  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
had  been  removed ;  and  detachments  of  troops  had  escaped  under  Floyd, 
Pillow,  and  Forrest ;  leaving  the  number  sun-endcred  by  Gen,  Buckner  to 
the  enemy  lees  than  nine  thousand  men.  Gen,  Grant  had  demanded 
"  Unconditional  Surrender  "■ — words,  which  the  Worthera  populace  after- 
wards attached   to  his   name   as   a  peculiar  title  to  glory ;   and  Gen. 
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Biictner  replied :  "  The  distribution  of  the  forces  under  my  command, 
incident  to  an  unexpected  change  of  commanders,  and  the  overwheiming 
force  under  your  command,  compel  me,  notwithetanding  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  the  Confederate  arms  yesterday,  to  accept  the  uiigenerouB  and  nn- 
chivalrous  terms  whicii  you  propose," 

The  fall, of  'Fovt  Donelsou  was  the  heaviest  blow  that  had  yet  fallen  on 
tlie  Confederacy.  It  opened  the  whole  of  West  Tennessee  to  Federal 
occupation,  and  it  developed  the  crisis  which  had  long  existed  in  the 
West,  Gen.  A,  S,  Johnston  had  previously  ordered  the  evaeaation  of  Bow- 
ling Green ;  and  the  movement  was  executed  while  the  battle  was  being 
fought  at  Donelson.  Gen.  Johnston  awaited  the  result  of  the  battle  oppo- 
site I^ashrille.  At  dawn  of  the  16th  of  Februaiy  he  received  the  news  of 
a  defeat.  Orders  were  at  once  issued  to  push  the  army  forward  across  the 
river  as  soon  as  possible.  The  city  papers  or  extras  of  that  morning  pub- 
lished despatches  announcing  a  "  glorious  victory."  The  city  was  wild  with 
joy.  About  the  time  the  people  were  assembling  at  the  churches,  it  was 
announced  by  later  extras  that  "Donelson  had  fallen."  The  revulsion  was 
great.  Governor  Harris  had  been  infoi-med  of  the  fact  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  had  proceeded  to  Gen,  Johnston's  head-quarters  to  advise  with 
him  as  to  the  best  course  to  adopt  under  the  altered  circumstances.  The 
General  said  that  Ifashville  was  utterly  indefensible;  that  the  anny 
would  pass  right  tlirough  tlie  city  ;  that  any  attempt  to  defend  it  with  the 
means  at  his  command  would  result  in  disaster  to  the  army,  and  the  de- 
stniction  of  the  city  ;  that  the  first  and  highest  duty  of  the  governor  was 
to  the  public  trusts  in  his  hands,  and  he  thought,  to  discharge  them  prop- 
erly, he  should  at  once  remove  the  archives  and  public  records  to  some 
safer  place,  and  call  the  Legislature  together  elsewhere  than  at  !Kfashville. 
Gen.  Johnston  retreated  with  hie  army  towards  Mui-freesboro',  leaving 
behind  hini  a  scene  of  panic  and  dismay. 

The  confusion  at  Nashville  did  not  reach  its  height  until  a  humane  at- 
tempt was  made  to  distribute  among  the  poor  a  portion  of  the  public 
stores  which  could  not  be  removed.  The  lowest  passions  seemed  to  have 
been  aroused  in  a  large  mass  of  men  and  women,  and  the  city  appeared  as 
if  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  mob.  A  detachment  of  Forrest's  cavalry  en- 
deavoured to  enforce  order.  Houses  were  closed,  carriages  and  wagons 
were  concealed,  to  prevent  the  mob  fi'om  taking  possession  of  them. 
Horses  wei-e  being  seized  everywhere.  After  eveiy  other  means  faUed, 
Forrest  charged  the  mob,  before  he  could  get  it  so  dispersed  as  to  get 
wagons  to  the  doors  of  the  departments,  to  load  up  the  stores  for  transpor- 
tation. Tlie  loss  of  public  stores  by  depredations  was  not  less  than  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  "  In  my  judgment,"  said  Col.  FoiTCSt,  "  if  the  quarter- 
master and  commissary  had  remained  at  their  posts,  and  worked  diligently 
with  the  means  at  their  command,  the  government  stores  might  all  liavo 
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been  saved  between  tKe  time  of  tlie  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  and  the  anival 
of  the  enemy  iu  Nashville," 

We  shall  complete  this  chapter  by  a  brief  aecoimt  of  a  defeat  of  Con- 
federate arms  that  preceded  by  several  days  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson, 
and  took  place  on  a  widely  separated  theatre  of  the  war.  The  thread  of 
Confederate  disaster  takes  ns  here  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  low  and  melancholy  sea-line  of  North  Carolma. 


CAPTUKE  OF   ROiNOKlL   ISLAND  BY   THE  ENEMY. 

About  the  middle  of  January,  1862,  Gen.  Burnside  entered  Pamlico 
Sound  at  the  head  of  an  expedition,  consisting  of  more  than  sixty  vessels 
of  all  kinds,  twenty-six  of  them  gunboats,  and  with  at  least  fifteen  thousand 
men.  It  readily  became  appai-ent  tliat  Boanoke  Island  was  the  first  ob- 
ject of  his  attack.  This  important  island  lies  in  the  broad  inlet  between 
Pamlico  and  Cunituck  Sounds,  and  about  midway  between  the  main  laiid 
and  tlie  narrow  sti-ip  of  bank  which  dykes  out  the  ocean.  It  was  of  great 
moment  to  tlie  South  to  defend  it,  for  its  possession  by  the  enemy  would 
unlock  to  them  Albemarle  and  Currituck  Sounds,  open  to  tliem  eight  rivers, 
give  them  access  to  the  countiy  chiefly  supplying  provisions  to  IN'orfolk, 
and  enable  them  to  menace  that  city,  and  the  fonr  canals  and  two  rail- 
roads running  through  the  eormtry  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 

Gen.  Henry  A.  Wise,  who  had  been  ordered  to  the  eoromand  of  the 
department  embracing  Poanoke  Island,  declared  that  it  should  be  defend- 
ed at  the  e'^^ense  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  many  millions  of  dollars. 
But  to  his  -  .itimate  of  the  importance  of  the  position  he  found  that  the 
Richmond  anthorities  had  a  deaf  ear.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1863,  Gen. 
Wise  assumed  command,  and  made  an  examination  of  the  defences.  Hfc 
found  them  inadequate,  in  his  opinion,  to  resist  even  the  force  then  ac 
Hatteras,  and  as  the  Bumside  expedition  began  already  to  point  to  tiie 
iNorth  Oarohna  coast,  he  called  urgently  for  reinforcements.  He  addressed 
a  letter  to  Mr,  Benjamin,  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War,  and  followed 
it  by  a  personal  interview,  in  whieh  he  strenuously  insisted  that  more 
troofffi  should  he  sent  to  the  island.  lie  urged  that  a  iai^e  part  of  Gen. 
Hnger's  command,  at  Tiforfolk,  might  be  safely  detaolied,  and  used  for  the 
defence  of  Roanoke.  He  allied  that  the  fifteen  thousand  men  under 
Huger  were  idle,  and  were  only  kept  at  Norfohi:  in  view  of  a  possible 
attack,  and  that  they  would  much  more  advantageously  defend  the  city,  by 
guarding  the  approaches  through  the  Sound,  than  hj  remaining  inactive. 
He  explained  that  Roanoke  Island  guarded  more  than  four-fiiths  of  all 
Norfolk's  Euppliea  of  corn,  pork  and  forage,  and  tliat  its  capture  by  the 
enemy  would  cut  the  command  of  Gen.  Huger  off  from  all  its  most 
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efficient  transportation.  But  Mr,  Beuiamin  would  not  adopt  these  views, 
and  wonld  not  disturb  Gen,  Hnger ;  he  told  Wise  sullenly  that  there 
were  no  men  to  spare  to  reinforce  him  ;  and  at  last  be  brought  the  confer- 
ences and  protestations  of  the  General  to  an  abrupt  termination  by  a 
peremptory  militai-y  order,  dated  the  23d  of  January,  requiring  him  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Hoanoke  Island, 

The  defences  of  the  island  consisted  of  seven  small  gunboats  and  six  land 
batteries,  not  easemated,  and  wholly  inefficient.  After  manning  the  forts, 
tliere  were  scarcely  move  than  eight  hundred  effective  men.  In  tlie  sick- 
ness of  Gen.  "Wise,  who  was  confined  to  his  bed  at  Nag's  Head,  the  imme- 
diate command  devolrcd  upon  Col.  Shaw,  the  senior  officer  present. 

In  the  morning  of  the  7tli  of  February  the  enemy  made  an  attack,  with 
twenty-two  heavy  steamers,  upon  the  little  Confederate  squadron  under 
tlie  command  of  Commodore  Lynch,  and  iipon  Fort  Bartow,  tlie  most 
Bouthern  of  the  defences  on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  The  action  com- 
meneod  at  two  miles  distance,  the  Confederate  gunboats  retiring  slowly 
with  the  intention  of  drawing  the  enemy  under  the  guns  of  the  batteries. 
Soon  the  air  was  filled  with  heavy  reports,  and  the  sea  was  disturbed  in 
every  direction  by  fragments  of  shell.  Explosions  §f  shell  rang  tlirough 
the  air ;  and  occasionally  a  large  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounder 
tliundered  across  the  waves,  and  sent  its  ponderous  shot  in  the  midst  of 
the  flotilla.  At  times,  the  battery  would  be  enveloped  in  the  sand  and 
dust  thrown  up  by  shot  and  shell.  The  scene  of  this  bombardment,  which 
lasted  continuously  from  ten  in  the  morning  until  half-past  five  in  the 
afternoon,  was  a  singular  and  picturesque  one.  The  melancholy  shore- 
line which  hound  it,  was  an  unbroken  one  of  dark  cypresses  and  pines. 
On  the  water  were  the  enemy's  vessels  rapidly  pouring  out  shot  and  shell 
at  the  line  of  Confederate  gunboats  or  at  the  batteries.  Still  further  on, 
just  gleaming  tlirough  the  sunlight,  was  the  forest  of  masts  and  the  white 
sails  of  the  transports,  kept  far  in  the  rear  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 

Our  casualties  on  the  gunboats  were  only  one  man  killed  and  thi'ce 
wounded.  Bat  the  engagement  had  been  disastrous.  The  Curlew,  our 
largest  steamer,  was  sunk,  and  the  FoiTCst,  one  of  tlie  propellers,  disabled, 
■  Commodore  Lynch  wa-ites,  in  his  ofBcial  report,  that  at  the  close  of  the 
action  he  had  "  not  a  pound  of  powder  or  a  loaded  shell  remaining."  This  ■ 
singular  deficiency  of  ammunition  and  the  disasters  he  had  already  sus- 
tained, determined  the  policy  of  retreat,  and  under  cover  of  the  night,  the 
squadron  was  drawn  off  to  Elizabeth  City, 

Gen,  Burneido  gave  ordei-s  that  a  landing  should  be  made  on  the  island 
tlie  next  morning.  It  was  accomplished  under  cover  of  the  gunboats, 
about  the  centre  of  the  western  shore.  At  nine  o'clock  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced through  a  country  swampy  and  covered  with  forest.  About  the- 
centre  of  the  island  an  entrenchment  had  been  thrown  yp,  covered  on  the 
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flanks  by  marshy  ground  ;  and  hero  the  Confederates  took  poeition  to  dis- 
pute the  enemy's  advance.  But  the  marshes  were  found  to  he  practicable. 
The  Federals  advanced  with  flanking  columns  debouching  to  the  right  and 
left.  Their  overwhelming  numbers  literally  crowded  upon  and  crushed 
our  battery  of  three  Held-pieees  on  the  left,*  while  at  the  same  time  the 
enemy  pa^ed  through  the  cypress  swamp,  which  Col.  Shaw  thought  iiii- , 
practicable,  and  turned  the  right  flank.  The  order  was  given  to  spike  the 
guns  in  the  battery,  and  retreat  to  the  northern  end  of  the  island.  The 
Confederates  were  followed  up  to  the  shore,  slowly  and  cautiously,  by  the 
enemy.  Some  effected  .their  escape  in  hoata,  which  were  quickly  towed 
away  by  a  steamer ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  command  was  captured,  includ- 
ing two  boats  conveying  tlie  wounded,  which  were  compelled  to  return  by 
the  enemy's  fire. 

The  capture  of  the  island  was  immediately  followed  by  the  pursuit  of 
the  Confederate  gunboats-  A  squadron,  consisting  of  fourteen  gimboats, 
was  detached  for  that  purpos,e,  and,  on  the  10th  of  Febniary,  found  the 
remaining  Confederate  vessels  drawn  up  in  line  in  the  narrow  channel 
which  leads  up  to  Elizabeth  City.  After  a  brief  and  desultory  engage- 
ment, the  crews  of  the  Confederate  gunboats,  after  setting  fire  to  the  v^- 
eels,  abandoned  them,  and  fled  for  the  shore.  Thus  was  the  disaster  of 
Roanoke  Island  complete.  The  Confederates  had  lost  in  all  the  actions 
but  twenty-three  killed  and  fifty-eight  wounded.  But  the  disaster  in  other 
respects  was  great.  The  enemy  had  taken  six  forts,  forty  gims,  nearly  two 
thousand  pnsonei's,  and  upwards  of  three  thousand  small  arms ;  secured 
the  water  avenue  of  Koanoke  River,  navigable  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  ;  got  possession  of  the  granary  and  larder  of  Norfolk,  and  threatened 
the^back-door  of  that  city. 

The  disaster  of  Koanoke  Island  dates  the  period  .when  public  censure 
towards  the  Richmond  Government  appeared  to  have  first  awakened. 
Hei-etofore  the  administration  of  that  Q-ovemment  had  gone  on  almost 

,  "  In  this  action  waa  killed  Capt.  0.  Jemucgs  Wise,  of  the  "  Rioliinond  Bluea,"  a  son  of  Gea. 
Wise,  a  young  man  of  brilliant  promfae,  prominently  connected  with  the  Hiohmond  profs  before  the 
war,  and  knoirn  tiirougliout  the  Slate  for  bis  talents,  chiralrio  bearing,  and  modcBt;  of  behaviour. 
A  cDrrespondent  furnishes  tbe  foIlOHi!^  partionlars  of  tbe  deatb  of  this  brilliant  young  officer ; 

"About  ten  o'clock  Capt  Wise  found  hla  battoHon  exposed  i«  the  galling  Are  of  a  regiiaent;  turn- 
ing (0  Oapt.  Coles,  iie  said :  '  Thia  fire  is  very  hot ;  fell  Col.  Anderson  we  must  fall  Ijack  or  lie  r^- 
forced.'  Capt  Colea  tamed  to  pass  tie  order,  and  was  allot  through  llie  heart,  dying  iDslantlj,  Capt, 
Wise  was  wounded,  first  ta  the  arm  and  ue^t  through  l^e  lungs,  which  latter  wound  brought  bim 
to  the  grouud.  Be  was  borne  to  the  hospital  in  charge  of  Surgeon  Coles,  aad  recdved  two  additional 
wounds  while  being  borne  from  the  field.  That  erening  Surgeon  Colea  put  him  into  a  boat  to  send 
him  ta  Nag's  Head,  but  the  enemy  fired  upon  it,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return.  The  enemy  aaomed 
to  r^ret  this,  and  treated  him  very  kindly,  taking  him  out  of  the  boot  on  a  mattress,  and  starting 
back  to  llie  hospital.  The  next  day,  about  eleven  o'clock  i.  u.,  be  calmly  and  in  his  perfect  senses, 
without  suffering,  softly  passed  away.  A  Federal  officer,  standing  by  biro  and  ivitneasiiig  biii  death, 
■said, '  TTia-e  is  o  Jrouc  man  / '  " 
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without  inquiry,  the  people  presuming  on  the  wisdom  of  their  mlera,  and 
having  bat  little  curiosity  to  penetrate  the  details  of  their  business,  or  to 
violate  tliat  singular  oflicial  reserve  which  was  thrown  around  tlie  mili- 
tary condition,  of  the  Confederacy  from  the  first  gun  of  the  war  down  to 
the  final  catastrophe.  But  such  a  disaster  as  that  referred  to,  in  which 
improvidence  stared  out,  and  in  which  im  army  had  been  put,  as  it  were, 
in  a  mash-trap— in  a  condition  in  which  it  could  neither  hope  for  success 
nor  extiicate  itself  from  a  besetting  peril — ^provoked  public  iuqaiiy,  and 
demanded  an  investigation,* 

A  committee  was  accordingly  ordered  in  the  Confederate  Congress  to 
report  upon  the  aifair  of  Eoanoke  Island.  It  declaimed  that  the  Secretary 
of  "War,  Mr.  J.  P.  Benjamin,  was  responsible  for  an  important  defeat  of 
our  armg,  which  might  have  been  safely  avoided  by  him  ;  that  he  had  paid 
no  practical  attention  to  the  appeals  of  Gen.  "Wise ;  and  that  he  had,  by 
plain  acts  of  omission,  permitted  that  general  and  an  inconsiderable  force 
to  remain  to  meet  at  least  fifteen  thousand  men,  well  armed  and  equipped. 
No  defence  to  this  charge  was  ever  attempted  by  Secretary  Benjamin  -oi' 
hie  friends  ;  and  the  unanimons  conclusion  of  the  committee,  charging  one 
of  President  Davis'  Cabinet  with  a  matter  of  the  gi'avest  offence  known  to 
the  laws  and  the  interests  of  the  country,  was  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
public  record  without  commentary  o 


*  The  Richmond  JSngmrer  had  the  followuig  cojiiiDentarj  on  the  Koanolfe  Island  affair.  It 
contains  a  picture  of  Confederate  improvidence,  wbioh  was  to  ba  repeated  at  many  Btagea  of  the  war, 
end  to  put  our  Ecantiness  and  BUftleESiiesa  in  frightful  contrast  with  the  active  zeal  and  mtinifiocnt 
preparaljoaa  of  the  enemy  : 

"  On  the  island  no  preparations  ivhatever  had  been  made.  CoL  Shaw's  regiment,  Col.  Jordan's, 
and  three  companies  of  Col.  Marten's  regiment,  had  been  on  the  island  for  months.  These  raiments 
numbered,  all  present,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen.  Of  these,  about  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  were  soidieva.  There  were  four  hundred  and  fifty  absent  and  act,  leaving  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty  for  all  duty.  From  these,  five  batteries  had  to  be  manned,  leaving,  on 
the  morning  of  the  eighth,  only  eight  hundved  and  three  Horth  Carohna  infantry  reported  for  duty. 
These  had  not  been  paid,  or  clothed,  or  fed,  or  drilled.  The  island  had  no  implements  for  the  la- 
bour on  Hie  works,  no  teams  but  two  pah^  of  broken-down  mules,  and  no  hoises  for  field-artillery. 
There  wece  but  three  pieces  of  field-artillery — one  twenty-four  pounder,  one  eighteen  pounder,  and 
one  br^  howitzer — the  mules  drew  the  latter,  and  the  men  the  hearier  pieces  through  the  sand. 
There  was  only  twelve-poundei'  amnmuition  for  any  of  the  large  pieces.  The  forts,  built  on  the 
idand  before  Gen.  Wise  was  assigned  to  the  oommand,  were  al!  m  the  wrong  places — at  the  north 
end  of  the  island — leaving  aU  the  landings  on  the  south  and  uncovered  by  a  single  battery.  Ho 
breastworks  had  been  made,  and  thore  were  no  tools  to  make  any — the  marshes  at  the  south  end  of 
the  island  had  no  dofenave  works  npon  them.  But  one  sl«am-tug  and  two  barges  were  provided, 
and  there  were  no  means  of  retreat  either  by  tugs  or  ferry.  Thtta  it  will  be  seen  there  were  provided 
no  means  of  defence,  and  slJll  less  of  escape,  though  timely  noUee  and  a  providential  warning  of 
twenty-five  days  had  been  given." 
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The  series  of  disasters  tliat  befel  the  Confederates  in  the  early  monthF^ 
of  1862,  may  he  distinctly  and  sufficiently  traced  to  human  causes.  Ii- 
Btead  of  teing  ascribed  to  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence,  they 
are  more  properly  named  as  the  results  of  human  mismanagement.  The 
first  important  defeat  of  the  T'cdera!  ai'ms  on  the  plains  of  Manassas  was  the 
initial  point  with  the  JSTorth  of  an  enlarged  scheme  of  war,  and  it  was  now 
simply  giving  proof  of  its  "  Anaconda  Plan,"  and  realizing  the  natural 
result  of  those  immense  preparations  it  had  made  by  sea  and  land,  to  eon- 
found  its  adversary. 

The  rebukes  which  were  now  being  administered  to  the  vaingloriousncss 
of  the  South  were  neither  few  nor  light.  Tlie  Confederates  had  been 
worsted  in  almost  every  engagement  that  had  occurred  since  the  fall  of 
1861.  There  had  come  disaster  after  disaster,  culminating  in  the  fall  of 
Doneleon,  the  occupation  of  Kasliville,  the  breaking  of  onr  centre,  the  fail- 
ing hack  on  all  sides,  the  realization  of  invasion,  llie  imminence  of  perils 
which  no  one  dared  to  name. 

No  one  who  lived  in  Richmond  during  the  war  can  ever  forget  these 
gloomy,  miserable  daya.  In  the  midst  of  them  was  to  occur  the  ceremony 
of  the  inauguration  of  the  Permanent  Government  of  tlie  Confederate 
States.  It  was  only  a  difference  of  name  between  two  governments,  one 
called  Provisional  and  the  other  Permanent;  for  Mr.  Davis  had  been 
unanimously  elected  President,  and  there  was  no  change  either  of  the 
organic  law  or  of  the  personnel  of  the  Administration.  But  the  ceremony 
of  the  second  inauguration  of  President  Davis  was  one  of  deep  interest  to 
the  piiblic ;  for  it  was  supposed  that  he  might  use  the  occasion  to  develop 
t  new  policy  and  to  reanimate  the  people.  The  33d  of  February,  the  day 
appointed  for  the  inauguration,  was  memorable  for  its  gloom  in  Richmond. 
Rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  heavens  seemed  to  be  Iiung  with  sable.  Yet 
a  dense  ci'owd  collected,  braving  tlie  rain-storm  in  their  eager  interest  to 
hear  the  President's  speech  from  tlie  steps  of  the  Capitol.  "  It  was  then," 
said  a  Eichmond  paper,  "that  all  eyes  were  turned  to  our  Chief;  that  we 
hung  upon  bis  lips,  hushing  the  beating  of  our  heavy  hearts  tliat  we  might 
catch  the  word  of  fire  we  longed  to  hear — that  syllable  of  sympathy  of 
which  a  nation  in  distri^s  stands  so  in  need.  One  sentence  then  of  defiance 
and  of  cheer— something  bold,  and  warm,  and  human — had  sent  a  tin-ill 
of  lightning  through  the  land,  and  set  it  ablaze  with  the  fresh  and  quench- 
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le^  flame  of  renewed  and  never-ending  fight.  Tliat  sentence  never  came. 
The  people  were  left  to  tbemeelpes." 

The  Confederate  President  offered  but  little  of  counsel  or  encourage- 
ment to  his  distressed  countrymen.  He  declared  that  the  magnified  pro- 
portions of  the  war  had  occasioned  serious  disasters,  and  that  the  eflbrt 
was  impossible  to  protect  the  whole  of  the  territoiy  of  the  Confederate 
Stat^,  sea-board  and  inland.  To  the  popular  complaint  of  inefficiency  in 
the  departments  of  the  GoTcrnment,  he  replied  tliat  they  bad  done  all 
which  human  power  and  foresight  enabled  them  to  accomplish.  He  lifted 
up,  in  conclusion,  a  piteous,  beautiful,  appropriate  prayer  for  the  favour  of 
Divine  providence. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  people  of  the  Oonfedei'acy,  al- 
though so  little  cheered  or  sustained  by  their  rulers,  d^paired  of  the  wai'. 
There  were  causes,  which  were  rekindling  the  fiercest  flames  of  war  apai't 
from  official  inspiration  at  Kichmond.  The  successes  of  the  enemy  had 
.  hut  made  him  more  hateful,  and  strengthened  the  South  in  the  detei-mina- 
tion  to  have  done  with  him  forever.  They  found  new  causes  of  animosity ; 
the  wai'  had  been  brought  home  to  their  bosoms ;  they  had  obtained  prac- 
tical lessons  of  the  enemy's  atrocity  and  his  insolent  design ;  and  they 
came  to  the  aid  of  their  Government  with  new  power  and  a  genercsity  that 
was  quite  willing  to  forget  all  its  short-comings  in  the  past. 

One  great  cause  of  animated  resolution  on  the  pai-t  of  the  Confederate 
States  was  the  development  at  Washington  of  the  design  upon  slavery, 
now  advanced  to  a  point  where  there  could  no  longer  be  a  doubt  of  the 
revengeful  and  radical  nature  of  the  war.  The  steps  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  had  reached  this  point  were  in  a  crooked  path,  and  attended 
by  marks  of  perfidy.  It  had  indeed  given  to  the  world  on  this  subject  an 
astounding  record  of  bad  faith,  calculated  to  overwhelm  the  moral  sense 
of  the  reader  as  he  compares  its  different  parts  and  approaches  its  gi-and 
conclusion  of  self-contradiction  the  most  defiant,  and  deception  the  most 
shameless. 

Never  had  there  heen  such  an  emphatic  protest  of  a  political  design  as 
that  given  by  Mi-.  Lincoln  on  tailing  the  reins  of  government,  declaring 
that  there  was  no  possible  uitention,  no  imaginable  occasion,  no  actual  do- 
sire  to  interfere  with  the  subject  of  negro  slavery  in  the  States,  llr. 
Seward,  who  had  been  constituted  Secretary  of  State,  and  who  had  been 
Mr.  Lincoln's  mouth-piece  in  Congress  before  the  inauguration,  bad  de- 
clared there ;  "  Experience  in  public  afiairs  has  confirmed  my  opinion  that 
domestic  slaveiy  existing  in  any  State  is  wisely  left  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  exclusively  to  the  care,  management,  and  disposition  of 
that  State ;  a.ri.A.ifit  were  in  my  ^ower  I  would  not  aUep  the  Constitution 
in  that  respect."  "Words  could  scarcely  be  more  distinct  and  emphatic; 
but  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  bis  inauguration  address,  had  seen  fit  to  add  to  tliem. 
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and,  quoting  from  a  former  speech,  iinnoimeed  to  the  coontry :  "  I  have 
no  purpose,  directly  or  iiidireetly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to 
do  so,  and  I  Jiave  tw  indUnaUon  to  do  so." 

This  assurance  "was  again  repeated  after  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties, as  if  there  was  the  most  anxious  purpose  to  obtain  the  ear  of  the 
Southern  people  on  the  subject,  and  to  impress  the  world  with  the  just  and 
moderate  deigns  of  the  war.  In  his  letter  of  April,  1861,  to  the  Federal 
minister  at  Paris,  intended  as  a  diplomatic  circular  for  the  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  an  authoritative  expraition  of  tho  objects  and  spirit  of  the  war 
on  the  ^Northern  side,  Mr.  Seward,  by  direction  of  the  President,,  wrote; 
"  The  condition  of  slavery  in  the  several  States  will  remain  just  tlie  same, 
whether  it  succeeds  or  fails.  The  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  condition  of 
every  human  being  in  them,  will  remain  subject  to  exactly  the  same  laws 
and  form  of  administration,  whethertho  revolution  shall  succeed  or  whether 
it  shall  fail.  Their  constitutions  and  laws  and  customs,  Iiabits  and  institu- 
tions in  either  case  will  remain  the  same.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  to 
this  incontestable  statement  the  further  fact  that  the  new  President,  as  well 
as  the  citizens  through  whose  enfErages  he  has  come  into  the  administra- 
tion, has  always  repudiated  all  designs  whatever,  and  wherever  imputed 
to  him  and  them,  of  ddstwrbing  the  system,  of  slamery  as  it  is  misting  under 
the  Constitution  amd  laws.  The  case,  however,  would  not  be  fully  pre- 
sented were  I  to  omit  to  say  that  any  such  effort  on  his  part  would  be 
WKtonatAtutional,  and  all  his  acts  in  that  direction  would  be  prevented  by 
the  judicial  authority,  even  though  they  were  assented  to  by  Congress  and 
the  people." 

The  first  aets  of  the  Pederal  authority  in  the  active  prosecution  of  the 
war,  touching  the  institution  of  slavery,  were  busily  conformed  to  these 
assurances.  They  even  afforded  an  extravagant  testimony  of  their  sin- 
cerity. Fugitive  slaves  were  not  only  an'ested  within  the  Federal  military 
lines  and  returned  to  slavery,  but  were  taken  in  the  streets  of  "Wasliington 
and  returned,  by  judicial  process,  to  their  masters.  On  the  26tli  of  May, 
'  1861,  Gen.  McClellan  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  "Western  Virginia, 
assuring  them  that  not  only  would  the  Federal  troops  abstain  from  all  in- 
terference with  their  slaves,  but  that  they  would  crush  any  attempt  at 
servile  insurrection.  Gen.  McDowell  issued  an  order  forbidding  fugitive 
slavra  from  coming  into,  or  being  harboured  witiiin  bis  lines.  "When  on 
the  31st  of  August,  1861,  Gen.  Fremont,  in  Missouri,  issued  an  order  de- 
claring the  negro  slaves  within  his  miUtary  depai-tment  to  be  free  men,  it 
was  instantly  repudiated  and  nullified  at  Washington.  At  a  later  period. 
Gen.  Hunter,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  South,  issued  an  order 
pntting  the  States  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida  under  martial 
law,  and  declaring  that,  as  slavery  and  martial  law  were  ineompatihie,  tlie 
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slaves  in  tliose  States  were  forever  free,  Mr.  Lincoln  set  aside  this  decla- 
ration, and  made  it  an  occasion  of  re'bnke  to  the  pragmatical  commander, 
who  Iiad  thus  attempted  to  extend  to  political  objects  the  police  regulations 
of  armies  and  camps. 

It  is  remaj'kable  how  tMs  affectation  of  non-intcrferenco  with  slavery 
was  laid  aside  by  soccessive  measures  of  the  Federal  Government,  until  at 
last  it  discovered  its  real  purpose  of  the  entire  excision  of  slavery,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  fell  into  the  arms  of  the  extreme  Abolition  party,  and  adopted 
the  doctrine  that  the  opportunity  was  to  be  talten  in  the  prosecution  of 
hostilities  to  crush  out  slavery  as  the  main  cause  of  difference,  and  thns 
assm'e  the  fruit  of  a  permanent  peace.  The  first  official  display  of  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  in  the  war  was  in  the  extra  session  of  Congress  in  July, 
1S81.  Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  proposed  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted, 
declajing  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  Eederal  soldiers  to  capture  and 
return  fugitive  slaves.  This  measure  was  apparently  reasonable ;  but  it 
was  significant  of  a  badly-disguised  sentiment,  the  consequences  of  which 
were  soon  to  be  developed.  Next  to  Lovejoy's  resolution  was  that  part  of 
the  Confiscation  Act,  which  specially  provided  that  any  owner  of  a  slave, 
or  any  person  having  a  legal  claim  to  his  sCTvices,  who  should  require  or 
permit  sucli  slave  to  take  up  arms  against,  or  be  in  any  way  employed  in 
military  or  naval  service  against  the  United  States,  should  thereby  forfeit 
all  claim  to  him,  any  law  of  a  State  or  of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary 
notwitlistanding. 

The  advance  of  the  anti-slavei-y  sentiment  was  now  to  be  rapid  and 
decisive.  In  the  Thii-ty-seventh  Federal  Congress,  which  met  at  "W^ashing- 
ton  in  December,  1861,  it  accomplished  three  measures,  which  put  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  verge  of  committal  to  the  entire  doctrine  of 
Abolitionists,  and  plainly  infonned  the  Southern  people  of  the  real  animus 
of  the  war. 

Naval  and  military  officers  were  prohibited,  by  an  additional  article 
of  war,  under  penalty  of  dismissal  from  the  service,  from  employing  the 
forces  under  their  command  for  the  puipose  of  retm-ning  fugitive  slaves. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  a  joint  reso- 
lution was  passed,  declaring  that  the  United  States  ought  to  co-operate 
■with  any  State  which  may  adopt  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  by 
giving  pecuniary  aid  to  such  State. 

The  third  step  was  the  forcible  abolition  of  slavery  in  tlie  District  of 
Columbia.  Ey  this  act  all  persons  held  to  service  or  labour  within  the 
Distiict,  by  reason  of  African  descent,  were  freed  irom  all  claim  for  such 
Service  or  labour ;  and  no  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime,  and 
aftet  due  conviction,  should  hereafter  exist  in  the  District. 

It  is  not  within  the  design  of  this  chapter  or  within  the  period  of  time 
which  it  traverses,  to  follow  further  the  record  of  the  Washington  Govei'n- 
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ment  on  the  sutject  of  slavery.  The  crowning  act  of  deception  was  re- 
served for  another  time.  Bnt  tlie  record  liad  already  progressed  farenongh 
to  assure  the  people  of  the  South  that  the  only  safety  for  their  domestic  in- 
Btitutions  was  in  a  separato  and  independent  political  existence ;  that 
Northern  faith  was  only  a  thing  of  convenience  ;  that  in  the  war  the  Con 
federates  contended  for  no  mere  abBtraetions,  hut  had  at  stake  all  theil 
suhetantial  rights  and  nearly  every  element  of  individual  happiness. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  cvirions  commentary  in  Southern  newspapers 
how,  step  hj  step,  the  war  of  the  North  had  changed  its  objects.  But  in 
a  broad  historical  sense  the  explanation  is  obvious.  History  has  shown 
that  in  all  great  civil  commotions  it  is  the  most  violent  party,  the  party 
'whoso  aim  is  most  clearly  defined,  that  gradually  obtains  the  upper  hand. 
It  was  thus  that  the  Abolition  party  in  the  North  gradually  ascended, 
through  four  years  of  commotion  and  contest,  and  finally  obtained  the 
entire  control  of  the  war,  and  dictated  it*  consequences. 

We  have  referred  to  that  public  sentiment  in  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy which  about  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  its  Permanent  Govern- 
ment came  forward  with  fresh  support  of  the  war,  and  a  new  resolution  for 
ite  prosecution.  Happily,  although  this  sentiment  found  but  little  encour- 
agement on  the  part  of  President  Davis,  and  was  neither  directed  nor 
employed  by  him,  it  secured  a  medium  of  forcible  expression  and  a  channel 
of  effective  action  through  the  new  Confederate  Congre^  summoned  at 
Richmond.  The  measures  of  Uub  Congress  constitute  the  most  critical 
and  interesting  pages  of  the  Confederate  annals.  It  is  perhaps  not  saying 
too  much  to  declare  that  the  vigour  of  this  body  saved  the  Confederacy, 
rallied  the  strength  of  tlie  country,  and  put  on  a  hopeful  footing  a  war 
which  was  languishing  and  almost  in  the  last  stages  of  neglect. 

The  Congress  which  preceded  it — what  is  known  as  the  Provisional 
Congress — was  perhaps  the  weakest  body  that  bad  ever  been  summoned 
in  a  historical  crisis.  It  was  the  creature  of  State  conventions;  it  was 
elected  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  ambition  and  virtue  of  the  country 
were  seeking  the  honours  of  the  tented  field ;  it  was  composed  of  thiixi- 
rate  professional  politicians,  who  had  no  resources  beyond  the  emoluments 
of  office,  who  were  in  a  constant  intrigue  for  patronage,  and  who  had  no 
higher  legislative  training  than  that  of  a  back-door  communication  with 
the  Executive.  The  measures  of  this  Congress  must  ever  remain  a  stock 
for  ridicule,  or  the  theme  of  severer  criticism.  All  its  legislative  ingenuity 
appears  to  have  been  to  make  feeble  echoes  to  the  Federal  Congress  at 
Washington.  The  latter  authorized  an  army  of  half  a  million  of  men. 
The  Provisional  Congress  at  Kichmond  replied  by  increasing  its  army  on 
paper  to  four  hundred  thousand  men,  but  doing  nothing  whatever  to  collect 
Bucb  a  force,  and  still  relying  on  the  vpi'etched  shift  of  twelve  months'  vol- 
unteers and  raw  militia.     The  Congress  at  Washington  passed  a  sweeping 
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confiscation  law.  That  at  Eichmond  replied  ty  a  "  eequeati'atioii "  act, 
whicli,  by  eoiTupt  ameudmentB  allowing  the  Confederate  "  heirs  "  of  alien 
enemies  to  rescne  and  protect  tlie  property,  was  converted  into  a  broad 
farce.  It  was  announced  with  flourishes ;  it  was  said  that  it  would  sweep 
into  the  Confederate  treasury  three  hundred  mOhons  of  dollars.  Two 
years  after  the  passage  of  this  law  its  actual  results  were  summed  np  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Confederate  States  as  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars  I 

A  short  while  before  the  expiration  of  its  official  life  the  Provisional 
Congress  passed  a  law,  the  eff'ect  of  which  was  almost  to  disband  our 
armies  in  the  field,  and  put  the  Confederacy  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 
Never  was  there  such  a  aiUy  and  visionary  measure  of  demagogueism  ap- 
plied to  the  stern  exigencies  and  severe  demands  of  a  state  of  wai'.  The 
purpose  was  to  persuade  the  twelve  months'  volunteers  to  re-enlist; 


to  do  this  Congi-^s  passed  a  law  grant! 
to  re-enlist  for  the  term  of  the  war  a 
nary  measiu'e  was  inspired  by  the  mili 


to  those  who  pledged  themselves 

,ty  days'  furlough.    This  extraordi- 

itary  genius  of  President  Davis,  and 


was  du'ectly  recommended  by  him.  It  depleted  our  armies  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy  ;  it  filled  our  military  commanders  with  consternation  ;  it  car- 
ried alarm,  confusion,  and  demoralization  everywhere.  Our  army  near 
the  line  of  the  Potomac,  under  the  effect  of  this  ill-timed  and  ill-judged 
law,  was  melting  like  snow.  The  streets  of  Eichmond  were  almost  daily 
filled  with  long  processions  of  furlonghed  soldiers  moving  from  tJie  railroad 
depots  on  their  way  home.  Gen.  Beauregard  had  taken  the  alarm  before 
he  left  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  had  exhorted  the  men  to  stand  by 
their  coloui-s.  Gen.  Johnston  had  pnblished  a  general  order  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  said  as  much  as  he  could  say  on  tliis  subject  of  the  exodus  with- 
out discovering  to  the  enemy  the  fearful  decrease  of  hi&  numbers,  and  in- 
viting an  attack  upon  the  thin  military  Kne  that  now  formed  the  only  de- 
fence of  Eichmond. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  Congress  of  1862  took  up 
the  thread  of  Confederate  legislation.  It  at  once  broke  it,  and  commenced 
a  series  of  measures  of  startling  vigour.  Its  most  important  act  was  tlie 
Conscription  law  of  the  16th  of  April,  1863,  from  wliich  properly  dates  the 
military  system  of  the  Confederacy.  Previous  to  t^bis  the  Confederacy  had 
had  notliing  that  deserved  the  title  of  a  military  system,  and  had  relied  on 
mere  popular  enthusiasm  to  conduct  the  war.  When  the  suggestion  was 
first  made  in  the  newspapei-s  of  Eichmond  of  the  harsh .  and  uupoptilai- 
measure  of  conscription,  other  journals,  notoriously  in  the  interest  of  the 
Administration,  denounced  it  on  the  singular  demagogical  plea  that  it 
conveyed  a  reflection  upon  the  pati'iotism  of  the  country.  Even  iu  his 
ioaugural  address  in  Febniary,  President  Davis  had  avoided  the  impopu- 
larity  of  a  conscription  law,  and  had  passed  over  the  difficult  question 
with  the  general  phrase  that  ti-oops  must  be  eiihsted  for  long  terms,  instead 
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of  shorb  ones,  for  which  they  had  hitherto  taken  the  field.  But  it  was  no 
time  to  hesitate  for  populaiity,  and  to  entertain  the  prejudices  of  the  igno- 
rant, when  tlie  entire  fortunes  of  the  country  were  at  stake.  Tlie  Conscrip- 
tion law  was  barely  in  time  to  save  the  Confederacy.  At  another  period, 
the  Confederate  Secretary  of  "War  stated  that  thirty  days  after  the  passjige 
of  this  law,  the  terms  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  Tegiments  wonld 
have  expired,  and  left  ns  at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy  which  had  CYciy 
guaranty  of  Buccess  that  nimihere,  discipline,  complete  organization,  and 
perfect  equipment  conid  effect. 

The  law  of  tlie  16th  of  April  withdrew  every  non-exempt  citizen,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and' thirty-five  jeare,  from  State  control,  and 
placed  him  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pi'esident  during  the  war.  It 
annulled  all  contracts  made  with  volunteers  for  short  tenns,  holding  them 
in  sei'vice  for  two  years  additional,  should  the  war  continue  so  long,  AR 
twelve  months'  recruits  below  eighteen  and  over  thirty-five  years,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  exempted  by  this  law,  were  to  be  retained  in 
service  for  ninety  days  after  their  term  expired.  In  every  State  one  or 
more  camps  of  inati'uction,  for  the  reception  and  ti-aining  of  conscripts,  was 
established ;  and  to  each  State  an  officer,  styled  a  commandant  of  con- 
scripts, was  appointed,  charged  with  the  supervision  of  tlie  enrollment  and 
inBtmction  of  the  new  levies.  The  conscription  law,  besides  its  great  value 
for  recruiting  service,  gave  solidity  to  tiie  military  system  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  centrfdized  tlie  organization  of  the  army.  Its  efficiency  in  these 
respects  was  assisted  by  the  appointment  of  lieutenant-generals,  some  com- 
manding separate  departments,  and  others  heading  army  corps  under  a 
general  in  the  iield.  The  policy  of  organizing  the  brigades  with  troops 
and  generals  from  the  several  States  was  pnreued,  as  opportunities  offered, 
without  detriment  to  the  public  service. 

Accompanying  this  great  miJifcary  reform  in  the  Confederacy,  there 
were  other  measures  which  gave  evidence  of  awakened  attention  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  war.  Laws  were  passed  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  all 
cotton  and  tobacco  likely  to  come  into  possession  of  the  enemy.  The  au- 
thorities were  authorized  to  destroy  these  great  staples  of  Southern  produc- 
tion to  keep  it  from  tlie  enemy ;  and  owners  destroying  them  for  the  same 
purpose  were  to  be  indemnified  upou  proof  of  the  value  and  the  cu'cum- 
stances  of  destruction.  A  hill  was  passed  for  partisan  service,  intended  as 
a  premium  for  adventure  in  the  war,  autliorizing  the  formation  of  bands  of 
rangers,  who  were  to  have  a  designated  share  of  all  captures  from  the 
enemy.* 

These  and  like  measures  indicated  a  new  scale  of  operation  in  the  war, 


"  It  WIS  an  iiffeotaeion  of  the  enemy,  iu  eubaequcnt  peotiils  of  tlic  war,  to  entitle  Hiia  portion  of 
tlie  Corfeilorate  forces  "  gnerillfis,"  Rnd  to  apply  this  term  genertJly  to  whatever  bodies  of  Confedec- 
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and  a  new  spirit  in  the  conduct  of  hostilities.  They  were  to  show  results 
in  a  few  montlis.  Tiie  campaign  of  1862  covered  the  whole  of  a  huge  ter- 
ritory, and  eould  only  he  decided  hy  movements  involving  great  expendi- 
tiu-e  of  ti'oops  and  time ;  while  the  hitter  exliihitions  of  the  North  had 
envenomed  tlio  war,  aroused  the  spirit  of  retaliation,  and  swelled  the  san- 
gninary  tide  of  conflict. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Permanent  Government  of  the  Confederate 
States  was  inaagarated  at  a  dark  period  of  its  fortunes.  The  military  his- 
tory closely  following  this  event  is  not  a  little  cnrioua.  It  may  be  charac- 
terized as  an  alternation  of  light  Jind  shade  ;  across  the  tract  of  disaster 
there  being  sudden  and  fitiiil  gleams  of  light,  such  as  the  undaunted  cour- 
age of  our  troops  and  the  variahlo  accidents  of  war  might  give  in  such 
cii'cumstances  of  misgovemment  as  were  adverse  or  embarraesing  to  a 
grand  scale  of  successes.  Of  these,  and  of  the  reverses  mingled  with  them, 
we  shall  proceed  to  treat  in  the  resumption  of  the  military  part  of  our 
narrative ;  reaching,  at  last,  through  this  alternation  of  victory  and  defeat, 
the  point  of  that  grand  eifulgence  of  our  arms,  that  made  the  year  1862 
the  most  memorable  in  Confederate  annals. 


THE   TEANS-MISSISSIPPI. BATII.E  OF   ELK   HOEN. 

We  left  Gen.  Price  at  the  close  of  the  Missouri  campaign  proper,  halt- 
ing his  weary  coliunn  at  Springfield.  While  recruiting  and  drilling  his 
men,  Price  watched  for  the  first  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  early  in 
Januaiy,  1862,  the  Federals  began  to  advance.  Price  had  taken  up  a  strong 
petition  and  fortified  it,  expecting  that  MeCulloeh  would  move  forward 
to  his  assistance ;  hut  that  commander  did  not  stir,  or  make  the  slightest 
diversion  in  his  favour  ;  so  that,  finding  the  enemy  closing  in  upon  him 
rapidly,  he  withdi-ew  from  Springfield,  and  was  obliged  to"  cut  his  way 
tlu'ough  towards  Boston  Mountain,  where  McCulloch  was  reported  to  be. 
This  he  successfully  accomplished,  with  some  desultoiy  fighting.  Mean- 
while Maj.-Gen.  Earl  Yan  Doni  had  been  appointed  by  President  Davis 
to  take  command  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  and  had  arrived 

Bte  oayairj  were  particularly  troublesome.  The  foUowing  resoluticin,  in  i-clalion  to  partisan,  service, 
was  aiIo])ted  Itj  tbe  Virginia  Legislature,  Ma;  11,  1S62: 

"  Whereas,  this  General  Assembly  places  a  high  estimate  upon  the  value  of  the  ranger  or  partisan 
service  in  proseontiag  the  present  nar  to  a  suooesafal  issue,  tmd  regards  it  as  perfectly  legitimate ; 
and  it  b^ng  understooii  tiiat  a  Fefleral  commander  on  the  nortliern  border  of  Vii^inia  has  intimated 
lug  purpose,  if  aach  service  is  not  dlseon^nued,  to  lay  waste  by  fire  the  portion  of  our  territory  at 
present  under  hia  power, 

"  Resolved,  bi/  the  Geaeral  Amemhlg,  That  in  its  opinion,  the  poiicy  of  employing  such  rangers 
and  partisans  ought  to  be  carried  out  eoecgeOcally,  both  by  the  authorities  of  tils  State  and  of  the 
Confederate  States,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  such  threats." 
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or  ELK  HOEN,  Siad 

at  Pocahontas,  Arkansae.  He  resolved  to  go  in  pei'son  to  take  command 
of  the  combined  forces  of  Price  and  MeCulloeh,  and  reached  tieir  head- 
quarters on  the  3d  of  March, 

Van  Dorn  soon  ascertained  that  the  enemy  were  strongly  posted  on 
rising  ground  at  a  place  called  Sugar  Creek,  about  sixty  miles  distant,  hay- 
ing a  force  of  some  twenty-five  thousand  men,  under  Curtis  and  Sturgis. 
It  was  also  reported  that  they  did  not  intend  to  advance  until  the  arrival 
of  heavy  reinforcements,  which  were  rapidly  moving  up.  Although  not 
twenty  thousand  strong,  Van  Dorn  resolved  to  attack  them,  and  sending 
word  to  Albert  Pibe  to  hurry  forward  with  his  brigade  of  Indians,  moved 
out  of  camp  on  tlie  4tli  of  March,  witlt  Piice  and  McCulloch's  forces,  his 
intention  being  to  surj-ound  the  enemy's  advance,  some  eight  thousand 
strong,  under  Sigel,  at  Bentonviile. 

Sigel,  however,  made  a  skilful  retreat,  and  efl'ected  a  junction  with 
Sturgis  and  Curtis.  On  the  7th  of  March,  both  armies  were  in  full  view 
of  each  other.  Early  in  the  morning,  Van  Dom  had  made  every  disposi- 
tion for  attack,  and  the  advance  began.  The  enemy  were  strongly  posted 
on  high  ground,  as  usual,  their  front  being  covered  with  a  heavy  body  of 
skirmishers  and  ai-tiUery,  but  they  gave  way  as  the  Confederates  advaBced 
in  like  order  upon  them,  and  fell  back  upon  the  main  body.  Price's  forces 
constituted  our  left  and  centre,  while  McOulloch  was  on  the  right. 

To  prevent  the  junction  of  reinforcements,  known  to  be  on  the  way, 
Van  Corn's  attack  was  made  from  the  noj-th  and  west,  his  columns  almost 
surrounding  the  foe.  The  fight  was  long  and  obstinate.  Aboiit  two 
o'clock.  Gen,  Van  Dora  sent  a  dispatch  to  Gen.  McCulloch,  who  was 
attacking  the  enemy's  left,  proposing  to  him  to  hold  liis  position,  while 
Price's  left  advance  might  be  thrown  forward  over  the  whole  line,  and 
easily  end  tlie  battle.  Before  the  dispatch  was  penned.  Gen.  McCulioch 
had  fallen ;  and  the  victorione  advance  of  his  division  upon  the  strong  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy's  front  was  checked  by  the  fall  of  himself  and  Gen. 
Mcintosh,  the  second  in  command,  in  the  heat  of  tlie  battle,  and  in  the  full 
tide  of  success. 

Curtis  and  Sturgis,  perceiving  the  confusion  on  the  Confederate  right, 
rallied  their  commands,  and  presented  a  formidable  front ;  the  skilful 
SIgel  covering  the  retreat  in  a  slow  and  masterly  manner.  At  one  time 
during  the  day  the  enemy  was  thought  to  have  been  thoroughly  beaten ; 
but  he  now  retired  in  excellent  order  to  other  positions  some  miles  to  the 
rear.  The  Confederates  encamped  for  the  night  nearly  a  mile  beyond  the 
point  where  the  enemy  had  mado  his  last  stand,  Gen.  Van  Dorn  establish- 
ing his  headquarters  at  the  Elk  Horn  tavern. 

The  success  of  tlie  day  had  not  been  a  decided  one.  The  want  of  disci- 
pline in  the  various  commands  was  painfully  apparent  to  Van  Dorn,  The 
camp  of  the  enemy  had  been  taken  with  many  prisoners,  stores,  cannon, 
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etc. ;  and  the  men  were  so  excited  witli  their  success  that  it  -was  impos- 
sible to  form  them  into  line  for  exigencies.  Van  Dora,  indeed,  surmised 
that  reinforcements  had  reached  the  enemy  in  great  number,  and  felt  him- 
self too  weak  to  accept  another  engagement  on  the  moiTow,  should  the  ene- 
my fo^ce  one  upon  him.  He  therefore  ordered  the  sick  far  to  tlie  rear, 
and,  destroying  so  much  of  the  booty  as  could  not  he  transported,  began 
to  prepare  for  a  retreat.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  lie  had  made 
evei-y  disposition  for  failing  baek  to  a  strong  position  some  seven  miles  to 
the  rear,  at  which  point  his  supplies  of  ammnnition  had  halted.  Oovermg 
this  movement  witli  a  well-displayed  disposition  of  force,  the  enemy  were 
received  with  valor,  and  their  advance  checked.  Sharp  fighting  ensued, 
but  the  enemy  made  but  feeble  efforts  to  move  forward,  satisfied  to  occu- 
py the  field  after  the  second  day's  fight,  while  the  Confederates  retreated 
many  miles  from  it. 

Gen.  Van  Dora  officially  stated  the  Confederate  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  to  be  about  six  hundred,  while  that  of  the  enemy  was  conjec- 
tured to  be  more  than  seven  hundred  killed,  and  at  least  an  eq^ual,  num- 
ber wounded.  Gen,  Curtis,  in  !us  ofiicial  report,  gives  no  statement  of  his 
loss,  and  simply  remarks  that  it  was  heavy.  But  the  battle  of  Elk  Horn 
had  an  importance  beyond  the  measure  of  its  casualties.  It  may  be  said  to 
have  decided  for  the  present  the  question  of  Confederate  rule  in  Missouri. 
Thereafter,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  Trans-Mississippi  was  to  be  a  blank 
in  the  history  of  the  war ;  and  the  forces  of  Van  Dora  and  Price  were  to  ■ 
be  summoned  from  what  was  supposed  to  be  their  special  and  immediate 
enterprise  to  a  distant  arena  of  conflict. 

While  this  battle  was  being  fought  on  the  distant  and  obscure  theatre 
of  the  Traus-Hississippi,  a  scene  was  occuiTing  not  many  miles  from  the 
Confederate  capital,  the  most  remarkable  in  the  war.  On  the  8th  of  March, 
1862,  the  Confederates  obtained  their  first  impoiiant  victory  on  the  water 
— an  element  where  they  had  been  supposed  least  able  to  compete  with 
the  enemy. 


NAVAL  riGBT   IN   HAMPTON   EOADS. — THE   VIEGINIA  ANn  THE  MOND'OE. 

We  have  heretofore  referred  to  the  limited  naval  resources  of  the  Con- 
federates, and  tlie  feeble  administration  which  employed  and  directed 
them.  Naval  enterprise  in  the  Confederacy  had  been  mainly  occupied 
with  the  privateer  service,  from  which  the  most  extravagant  ri^nlts  had 
been  expected  ;  although  so  far  it  may  be  said  that  the  only  benefit  which 
we  derived  from  issning  letters  of  mai-que  was  the  acknowledgment  by  the 
Federal  government  that  the  Confederates  were  actual  belligerents,  and 
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that  prisoners  made  from  them  on  the  sea  as  ■well  as  on  the  land  were  to 
be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war. 

In  the  early  Bomraer  of  1861  the  Navy  Department  at  Eichraond  had 
designed  an  iron-clad  war  vessel,  which  for  the  long  period  of  eight  months 
was  in  course  of  construction  at  the  Gosport  nayy  yard.  A  plan  originat- 
ed with  Lieut.  Brooke  to  convert  the  hull  of  the  frigate  Merrimae,  whicli 
vessel  had  been  scuttled  and  annk  by  the  Federals  on  their  abandonment 
of  Norfolk  at  the  opening  of  tbe  war,  into  a  sbot^proof  steam  batteiy,  con- 
Btructed  with  inclined  iron-plated  aides  and  submerged  ends.  The  plates 
to  protect  her  sid^a  were  prepared  at  the  Tredcgai-  Iron  "Works  at  Eich- 
mond ;  and  their  inclination  and  thickness,  and  form,  were  determined  by 
actual  experiment.  The  eavea  of  the  caaematea  aa  well  aa  the  ends  of 
vessels  were  sabmerged,  and  a  ram  was  added  as  a  weapon  of  offence. 

Thia  novel  naval  structure  carried  ten  gims,  eight  broadside,  one  at 
the  bow,  and  one  at  the  stern.  The  other  vessels  of  the  Confederate 
scLnadron  in  the  Jam^  river,  nnder  command  of  Captain  Buchanan,  were 
the  Patrick  Henry,  aix  guns ;  the  Jamestown,  two  guna ;  the  lialeigh, 
the  Beaufort  and  the  Teazcr,  each  of  one  gmi.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
write  a  eonaiderable  naval  force  of  the  enemy  had  been  collected  in 
Hampton  Koada,  off  Fortress  Monroe.  The  fleet  consisted  of  the  Cumber- 
land, of  24  guns ;  the  Congress,  50  guns ;  the  St.  Lawrence,  60  guns ;  the 
ateam-frigatea  Minnesota  and  Eoanoke,  40  guns ;  and  was  nnder  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Marston,  of  the  Eoanoke.  The  Cumberland  and  the 
Congress  lay  off  !Newpoii;  JTews,  about/three  hnndred  yards  from  the 
shore ;  the  Congress  abont  two  hnndred  A  ai'ds  south  of  the  Cumberland  ; 
whilst  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  were  anchored  oif  Fortress  Monroe,  about 
nine  miles  east  of  Ifewport  News.  Witfti  the  force  of  twenty  gnns,  Capt. 
Buclianan  proposed  to  engage  tJiia  forniidable  fleet,  brides  the  enemy's 
batteries  at  Newport  News,  and  several  small  steamers,  armed  with  heavy 
rifled  guns.  Everything  had  to  be  trusted  to  the  experiment  of  the 
Virginia.  It  was  an  enterprise  sufficient  to  try  the  nerves  of  any  com- 
mander to  make  the  flrst  trial  of  the  off'enMye  and  defensive  powers 
of  a  single  vessel  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  with  snch  an  aiTuament,. 
when  the  slightest  flaw  would  havo  proved  fatal. 

About  eleven  o'elcok  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  l^M-ch  the  Virginia 
east  loose  from  her  moorings  at  the  Gosport  navy  yard,  anoonade  her  way 
down  Hampton  Roads.  On  her  approach  being  6ignalled/^<:ff'iers  were 
immediately  issued  by  Capt.  Marston  of  the  Roanoke  for  h 
the  Minnesota,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to  get  nnder  weigh.  The  Oumbfei 
and  Congress  had  previously  perceived  "  tbe  great  Secesh  curiosity,"  and 
had  beat  to  quartei-s,  and  prepared  for' action.  The  Vu-ginia  came  slowly 
on,  not  making  more  than  five  knots  per  hour,  and  accompanied  by  the 
1  and  Beaufort.  TTie  pivot  gims  of  the  Cumberland  opened  on  Jier 
15 
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at  about  a  mile's  distance.  There  was  no  rep]y  ;  the  vesBcl  moved  tran 
qpilly  on ;  hundreds  of  spectators  at  the  wharves  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
watching  her  progress,  and  the  crews  of  the  enemy's  frigates  awaiting  with 
dei'isive  curiosity  the  singular  iron  roof  hearing  down  upon  them.  As  she 
passed  the  Congress  at  three  hundred  yards  she  received  a  harmless  broad- 
side. "  T!ie  balls  bounced  upon  her  mailed  sides  like  iudia  rubber."  Ee- 
tuming  the  broadside,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  eliore 
batteries,  the  Tirginia  made  straight  for  the  Cumberland,  which  had  been 
Bwrmg  across  the  channel,  to  bring  her  full  broadside  to  bear  upon  the  ap- 
proaching enemy.  It  was  a  crisis  wrapped  in  fire  and  smoke.  Broadside 
after  broadside  of  the  Cumberland  blaaed  out  of  her  eleven  nine-inch 
Dahlgrens.  The  Virginia  kept  straight  on,  without  returning  a  shot  or 
showing  a  single  man.  Minutes  seemed  hours.  Then  there  was  a  dull, 
heavy  blow,  and  the  iron-armed  prow  of  the  Virginia  had  etnick  the  Cum- 
berland near  the  bow,  and  below  the  water  line.  The  frigate  was  driven 
back  upon  her  anchors  with  great  force  ;  a  ragged  hole  had  been  opened 
into  her  in  which  a  man  might  have  passed ;  the  sound  of  the  rush  of 
water  into  her  told  that  she  was  doomed.  Still  her  crew  manned  her 
guns,  and  were  prepared  to  give  an  example  of  courage  among  the  most 
memorable  and  brilliant  of  naval  warfare.  The  Virginia  had  backed,  and 
was  now  sweeping  the  decks  of  the  Cumberland  with  broadside  after 
broadside  in  merciless  succession.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  surrender  on 
the  part  of  the  gallant  enemy.  As  the  ship  canted  over,  just  ready  to 
sink,  she  still  kept  up  her  useless  fire.  Her  last  gun  was  fired  just  above 
the  water,  and  as  the  brave  gunner  attempted  to  scramble  out  from  the 
open  port-hole,  the  water  mshing  swept  him  back,  and  he  went  down  in 
the  sinking  vessel.  The  Cumberland  went  down  in  fifty-four  foot  water, 
her  pennant  still  flying  from  the  mast-head  above  the  waves  that  had 
engulphed  her.  Some  of  the  crew  succeeded  in  swimming  to  land,  others 
were  saved  by  small  boats  from  the  shore ;  but  more  than  one  hundred 
men  went  down  into  the  watery  grave  that  closed  over  the  gallant  ship. 

Having  sunk  her  first  antagonist,  the  Virginia  next  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  the  Congress,  which  was  left  to  fight  the  battle  alone,  as  neither 
the  Minnesota,  wliich  had  grounded  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  New- 
port News,  the  Roanoke,  nor  the  St.  Lawrence  could  approach  near 
enough,  from  want  of  sufficient  depth  of  water,  to  render  material  assis- 
tance. Having  witnessed  the  fate  of  the  Cumberland,  the  commander  of 
the  Congre^  had  hoisted  sail,  and  with  the  help  of  a  tug-boat  had  run 
the  trigate  ashore  in  water  too  shoal  to  permit  the  Virginia  to  run  her 
down.  But  the  iron-clad,  taking  a  position  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  her,  raked  hei'  fore  and  aft  with  shell,  while  the  other  small  vessels 
of  the  Confederate  squadron  jomed  in  the  fii'e.  Every  shell  burst  inside 
the  frigate.    The  effect  was  awful.     Blood  and  brains  spm-ted  in  the  air, 
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and  human  bodiea  were  cut  in  twain,  or  mangled  in  the  most  hoiiiblo 
manner.  Arms,  legs  and  heads  were  scattered  in  every  direction,  while 
here  and  there  in  the  agonies  of  death  might  be  found  poor  wretch(«, 
with  their  breasts  torn  completely  out. 

The  Congress  was  fast  aground,  and  could  only  bring  two  of  her  guns  to 
hear  on  the  Yirginia.  In  a  few  moments  her  colours  were  hauled  down, 
and  a  white  flag  hoisted  at  the  gaff  and  half-mast,  and  another  at  the 
main.  The  little  gnnboat  Beaufort  was  run  alongside,  with  instructions 
from  Capt,  Buchanan  to  take  possesion  of  the  Congress,  secure  the  officers 
as  prisoners,  allow  the  crew  to  land,  and  bum  the  ship.  The  Congress 
was  within  rifle-shot  from  the  shore,  and  as  the  Beaufort  came  alongside 
the  prize,  the  enemy  on  the  shore,  having  brought  a  Parrott  gun  down  to 
the  beach,  opened  upon  the  Confederate  vessel  a  perfidious  fire.  The 
frigate  had  two  white  flags  flying  at  the  time.  lieut.  Minor  was  severely 
wounded,  and  several  of  the  crew  of  the  Beaufort.  But  there  were  other 
additions  to  this  treachery,  for  when  the  Beaufort  had  first  come  along- 
side of  the  Congress,  Lieut.  Parker,  commanding  the  gunboat,  had  received 
the  flag  of  the  ship,  and  her  surrender  from  Lieut.  Preudergast,  witli  the 
side-arms  of  the  other  officers.  After  having  delivered  themselves  as 
prisoners  of  war  on  boai'd  the  Beaufort,  the  officers  were  allowed,  at  their 
own  request,  to  return  to  the  Congress  to  assist  in  removing  the  wounded, 
They  never  rettuned,  though  tliey  had  pledged  their  honour  to  do  so,  and 
in  witness  of  that  pledge  had  left  their  swords  with  Lieut.  Alexander,  on 
board  the  Beaufort. 

In  the  fire  from  the  shore,  Capt.  Buchanan  had  received  a  severe, 
wound  in  the  thigh.  He  ordered  the  Oongr^s  to  be  destroyed  by  hot- 
shot and  incendiary  shell,  her  officers  and  crew  having  ti'eacheroasly 
escaped  to  the  shore  ;  and  finding  himself  disabled  by  his  wound,  trans- 
ferred the  command  of  the  Virginia  to  Lieut.  Catesby  Jones,  with  orders 
to  fight  her  as  long  as  the  men  could  stand  to  their  gans.  But  there  were 
now  only  two  hours  of  daylight  left.  The  Yirginia  bore  down  upon  the 
stranded  Minnesota.  The  Roanoke,  after  grounding,  had  gone  down  the 
Boads.  The  St.  Lawrence,  in  tow  of  a  steamer,  had  approached  the  Min- 
nesota. She  too  grounded,  and  after  receiving  a  single  shell,  and  return- 
ing a  harmless  broadside,  was  dragged  off,  and  steered  down  towards 
portress  Monroe.  The  shoainess  of  the  channel  prevented  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  Yirginia  to  her  third  antagonist ;  but  she  continued  to  fire 
upon  the  Minnesota,  until  the  pilots  declared  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  to 
remain  in  that  position. 

At  7  p.  M,,  the  Virginia  hauled  off,  and  returned  to  Norfolk,  reserving 
for  another  day  the  completion  of  her  work.  She  had  already  in  a  single 
half-day  achieved  one  of  the  most  remarkable  triumphs  ever  made  on  the 
water.     She  had  destroyed  two  powerful  vessels,  cariying  three  times  her 
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nnmber  of  men,  and  full  six  times  her  weiglit  of  armament ;  slie  bad  en- 
gaged two  otiier  gi'eat  vessels ;  and  she  had  only  been  prevented  from 
destroying  them,  becanae  she  could  not  come  to  close  quarters  with  tliem. 
The  Cumberland  went  into  action  with  STG  men.  When  tho  survivoiu 
were  mustered  there  were  only  255.  She  lost  121  in  killed  and  drowned. 
The  crew  of  the  Congress  were  434  of&cers  and  men ;  of  these,  298  got 
to  shore,  26  of  them  being  wounded,  10  mortally ;  there  were  in  all  120 
killed  and  missing ;  about  20  of  these  were  made  prisoners,  leaving  a  roll 
of  killed  and  drowned  of  100  men.  Besides  these,  3  were  killed  on  the 
Mirmesota,  and  16  woanded ;  an  absolute  loss  of  fully  350  officers  and 
men.  On  the  Yirginia  thei'e  were  but  two  killed  and  eight  wounded. 
On  the  other  Confederate  vessels  four  were  killed  and  a  few  move 
wounded. 

Early  in  the  bright  morning  of  Sunday,  the  9th  of  March,  the  Yirgiuia 
rounded  the  point  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elizabeth  river.  She  ap- 
proached the  Minnesota.  But  lying  near  the  vessel  which  was  stiU 
stranded  and  supposed  to  be  doomed,  was  a  curious  object,  which  some  of 
the  crew  of  the  Virginia  straining  their  eyes  compared  to  a  prodigious 
"  cheese-box  on  a  plank."  It  was  a/nother  iron-clad — the  enemy's  expeii- 
ment  in  naval  architecture,  which  had  come  just  in  time  to  match  the  Con- 
federate cmiosity  in  floating  batteries. 

The  new  actor  on  the  scene  which  had  come  in  such  a  dramatic  coin- 
cidence was  a  defensive  structui-e,  the  invention  of  John  Eiicsson.  He 
had  named  the  invention  the  Monitor,  in  order  to  "  admonish  the  South 
of  the  fate  of  the  rebellion,  Great  Britain  of  her  fading  naval  supremacy, 
and  the  English  government  of  the  folly  of  spending  millions  in  fixed  forti- 
fications for  defence."  She  was  different  in  appearance  from  any  vessel 
that  had  previously  been  used  in  war.  Her  deck,  unprotected  by  any  bul- 
wark, rose  about  two  feet  above  the  water,  whilst  from  it  projected  a 
tuiTet  about  nine  feet  high,  and  a  small  box-looking  place  at  the  stern, 
used  as  a  pilot-house.  In  the  turret  she  carried  her  sole  armament— two 
eleven-inch  16S-pounder  Dahlgron  guns. 

The  two  strange  combatants  approached  each  other ;  when  within  about 
one  hundred  yards'  distance  the  Monitor  opened  fire.  Tlie  contest  con- 
tinued for  the  space  of  two  hours,  the  distance  between  the  two  vessels 
varying  from  half  a  mile  to  close  quarters,  in  which  they  were  almost  side 
to  side,  belching  out  their  fire,  the  heavy  thugs  on  the  iron  sides  of  each 
being  the  only  effect  of  the  terrific  cannonade.  Tlie  strange-looking  bat- 
tery, with  its  black,  revolving  cupola,  was  more  easily  turned  than  the 
"Virginia,  and  had  the  greater  speed.  The  great  length  and  draft  of  the 
Virginia  rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  work  her.  Once  in  changing  , 
her  position  she  got  aground,  but  succeeded  in  getting  afloat  again,  and 
tummg  rapidly  upon  the  Monitor  steamed  directly  at  her,  hoping  with 
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her  terrible  armed  prow  to  end  the  contest.  But  the  blow  was  not  fairly 
given,  and  merely  scraped  the  iron  plates  of  her  antagonist. 

About  noon  the  Monitor,  probably  rather  in  consequence  of  an  injiu'y 
that  had  almost  blinded  the  sight  of  her  commander  than  of  any  Berioii& 
damage  to  the  vessel,  ran  into  shoal  water  and  declined  the  further  prose- 
cution of  the  contest.  The  captain  of  the  Minnesota  then  supposed  that 
his  hour  was  come,  and  prepared  to  destroy  rather  than  sm-render  Ms 
vessel.  But  it  had  been  found  imposeible  by  the  Virginia  to  get  nearer 
the  Minnesota  than  she  had  the  day  before,  and  supposing  that  her  guns 
bad  already  disabled  the  frigate,  she  retired  slowly  from  the  scene  of  eon- 
test  and  returned  to  iNorfoIk. 

The  results  of  this  day  were  indecisive,  althongh  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  retreat  of  the  Monitor  ;  but  each  vessel  had  given  proofs  of  invul- 
nerability, which  left  their  claims  to  advantage  in  the  contest  undecided. 
The  injuries  of  the  Virginia  in  tiie  two  days'  fight  were  immateriai.  Two 
of  her  guns  had  the  muzzles  shot  o3",  the  anchor  and  the  flagstaffs  were 
shot  away,  the  smoke-jack  and  steam-pipes  were  riddled,  the  prow  was 
twisted,  and  the  armour  somewhat  damaged ;  bnt,  with  the  exception  of 
the  injury  done  to  her  ram,  she  had  suffered  none  other  but  what  might 
be  repaired  in  a  few  hours. 

With  reference  to  this  wonderfitl  contest  in  Hampton  Eoads  the  news- 
papers announced  the  conclusion  that  wooden  ships  were  to  be  of  no  fai-ther 
use  in  naval  warfare,  and  that  the  great  navies  which  France  and  Great 
Britain  had  built  at  such  an  immense  cost  were  practically  annihilated. 
Whatever  haste  there  might  be  In  this  conelueion,  the  Government  at 
Washington  showed  its  early  appreciation  of  the  lesson  in  Hampton 
Boads,  Almost  immediately  on  the  rt^uit  of  the  action  beeomuig  known, 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  to  authorize  tbe  Secretaiy  of  the 
Jf  avy  to  construct  vaiious  iron  vessels,  both  for  coast  and  harbour  defences, 
and  also  for  offensive  operations  against  the  enemy's  forts.  The  two  com- 
batants— the  Virginia  and  the  Monitor — which  had  given  a  sensation  to 
the  whole  world,  and  turned  the  attention  of  every  European  government 
that  had  a  strip  of  sea-coast  to  defend  to  the  experiment  of  iron-H3lads, 
were  never  again  engaged  in  contest.  The  first  continued  by  her  pi'csence 
at  Norfolk  to  guard  the  entry  into  James  Kiver,  and  was  thought  of  such 
importance  with  respect  to  the  Peninsular  approach  to  Richmond  that 
Gen.  McClellan,  who,  aa  we  shall  see  some  months  later,  turned  his  design 
on  Richmond  in  this  direction,  named  as  one  of  the  preliminary  condi- 
tions of  the  new  campaign  that  this  vessel  should  be  "  neutralized."  She 
was  to  be  "  neutralized  "  in  a  way  little  expected  by  the  Confederate  public. 

We  may  iind  in  tbe  close  of  this  chapter  an  appprojjriate  place  for  a 
summary  account  of  some  other  naval  events  belonging  to  this  period  of 
time  in  onr  fiaiTative. 
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The  objecte  of  Gen.  Burnside's  expedition  were  not  accompiiehed  with 
tlie  captui'e  of  Eoanoke  Island.  These  objects,  as  stated  in  a  memorandum 
fnrnisbed  by  Gen.  McClellan,  who  directed  the  expedition  as  part  of  a  gen- 
eral cainpaign  for  1862,  were  an  assault  on  Newbem,  and,  if  possible,  the 
destruction  of  the  eonthem  line  of  railroad  through  Goldsboro',  and  the  "Wil- 
mington and  "Weldon  railroad.  The  town  of  Beanfort,  defended  by  Fort 
Macon,  was  next  to  be  attacked,  and  the  port  opened,  whilst  operations 
against  "Wilmington  were  pointed  to  as  the  e-pentual  objects  of  the  expedi- 
tion. On  March  12th,  the  expedition  started  from  Hatteras  Inlet  for  its 
new  object  of  attaet.  The  troops  were  disembarked  the  next  day  eighteen 
miles  below  Newbern,  and  at  daylight  of  the  14th  advanced  upon  the 
Confederate  works  four  miles  below  the  town.  These  consisted  of  a  line 
of  detached  forts  of  low  relief.  The  entire  Confederate  force,  under  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Branch,  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  men — a  great  part  of 
them  militia — and  had  to  contend  against  an  enemy  outnumbering  tliem 
at  least  three  to  one.  ■ 

Fort  Thompson  was  the  most  fonnidable  fortification  on  the  rirer,  and 
mounted  thirteen  heavy  gnns.  An  attempt  was  made  to  storm  the  work, 
whicJi  was  repulsed,  and  four  Massachusetts  companies  which  entered  the 
fort  from  the  railway  track  were  driven  out  over  the  parapet.  A^iother 
attempt  was  made,  with  increased  numbers  ;  and  perceiving  the  enemy's 
gunboats  moving  np  the  river,  and  feai'ing  that  he  would  be  surrounded, 
Gen.  Branch  ordered  a  retreat.  It  was  commenced  in  good  order,  but 
finally  became  a  rout.  The  gi^ns  of  Fort  Ellis  were  thrown  down  the 
embankment,  Fort  Lane  was  blown  up,  and  the  Confederates  fled  across 
the  railway  bridge  over  the  I>rense.  The  bridge  was  fired  by  a  raft  laden 
■H-ith  cotton  &v.d  spirits  of  turpentine  before  the  retreating  column  had 
passed  over,  and  about  five  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  enemy. 
These,  about  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  two  small  steamers,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  arms  and  ammunition,  were  the  immediate  fruits  of  the  enemy's 
victory,  at  a  cost  estimated  in  Burnside's  report  as  91  killed  and  466 
wounded.  The  Confederate  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty. 

Shortly  after  the  enemy's  occupation  of  iNewbem,  the  town  of  "Wash- 
ington, situated  at  tlie  mouth  of  Tar  Eiver,  fell  into  their  hands  ;  the  bat- 
teries for  its  defence  having  been  dismantled,  and  tbe  entrenchments  aban- 
doned by  the  small  Confederate  force  that  had  been  stationed  there. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  Fort  Macon,  which  commanded  tlie  entrance  of 
Beaufort  harbour,  was  bombarded  by  three  of  the  enemy's  steamers,  and 
three  siege  batteries  on  the  shore.     There  were  not  more  than  five  Oon- 
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e  companies  in  the  fort,  and  after  sustaining  a  fire  of  ten  houi's  tliey 
surrendered. 

The  reduction  of  tliis  fort  gave  the  Federal  navy  a  port  of  entry,  and  a 
harhonr  fitted  for  vessels  of  heavy  draught.  So  far  the  Burnaide  expedi- 
tion had  been  a  train  of  siieee^.  The  Confederate  position  at  ISTorfolk 
had  been  fianted ;  complete  possession  had  been  gained  of  Albemarle 
and  Pamlico  Sound ;  and  now,  by  the  fall  of  Fort  JIacon,  the  enemy  had 
the  entire  eoaat  of  North  Carolina,  These  blows  on  onr  coast  disheart- 
ened the  Confederacy,  but,  after  all,  tliey  were  of  but  little  real  value,  and 
of  scarcely  any  appreciable  weight  in  the  war.  Burnside  did  not  dare  to 
pursue  his  enterprise  into  the  interiour,  and  to  follow  out  the  programme  of 
moving  on  the  Weldon  railroad.  The  vital  points  of  the  Confederacy 
were  far  in  the  interiour,  and  as  we  had  but  few  war  vessels  onr  ports  and 
harbours  were  of  but  little  importance  to  us  for  naval  purposes,  and  were 
really  but  pieliet  posts  in  our  system  of  defence. 
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Since  falling  back  to  Kurfreesboro',  Gen,  Johneton  had  managed,  by 
combining  Crittenden's  division  and  the  fugitives  from  Douelson,  to  collect 
an  army  of  seventeen  thousand  men,  Hia  object  was  now  to  eo-operate 
with  Gen,  Beauregard  for  the  defence  of  the  Yalley  of  the  Mi^iasippi,  on 
a  line  of  operations  aoutli  of  l^TashviUe.  Tlie  line  extending  from  Colam- 
bue,  by  way  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  liad  been  lost.     The  disaster 
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had  involved  the  suiTendei"  of  Kentucky,  and  a  large  portion  of  Tennessee 
to  the  enemy ;  and  it  had  bccomo  necessary  to  re-organize  a  new  line  of 
defence  sonth  of  Nashville,  the  object  of  which  would  be  to  protect  the 
raUroad  system  of  the  Southwest,  and  to  ensure  the  defence  of  Memphis 
and  the  Mississippi. 


CAPTUKE   OF   ISLAHD  SO.  10  EY   THE  ENEMY. 

Another  concern  was  to  put  tlic  Mississippi  Eiver  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete defence ;  and  on  abandoning  Oolumbua,  it  was  decided  to  take  a 
strong  position  about  forty-five  miles  below  it  at  Island  No.  10.  Q-en, 
Polls,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison,  retired  towaa-da  Jackson,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Gen,  McCown,  with  the  remainder,  was  ordered  to  occupy  and 
hold  Island  10  and  Madrid  Bend. 

When  Gen,  McOown  arrived  at  the  Island,  he  found  it  nearly  destitute 
of  defences.  Ho  reached  there  about  the  24th  of  Febraary,  with  Ool. 
Kennedy's  Slat  Louisiana  Kegiment,  At  that  time  there  were  no  hatteiira 
on  the  Island,  and  only  two,  partially  armed  and  in  had  working  order,  on 
the  Tennessee  shore.  Col.  Kennedy  was  ordered  to  commence  fortifying 
the  position  immediately.  The  only  fortification  at  Kew  Madrid,  was  Fort 
Thompson,  a  small  earth-work  under  the  command  of  Ool,  E.  W.  Gantt. 
Gen.  McCown  immediately  laid  off,  and  ordered  the  construction  of  Fort 
Bankhead,  at  the  mouth  of  Bayou  St.  John,  which  makes  into  the  Missis- 
sippi jnst  above  ISTew  Madrid.  Between  the  35th  of  Febraary  and  the  1st 
of  March  he  was  followed  by  a  detachment  of  tiie  forces  from  Columbns. 
The  whole  force  at  the  two  points — Island  10  and  New  Madrid— consisted 
of  about  fourteen  regiments,  some  of  tlicm  greatly  reduced.  This  force 
was  about  eq^ually  divided  between  the  two  points. 

On  the  first  of  March  the  enemy's  cavalry  appeared  before  Kew 
Madrid,  and  it  was  definitely  ascertained  that  Gen,  Pope  was  moving  on 
that  place,  with  a  large  force.  He  was  not  long  in  making  his  appearance. 
The  Mississippi  Eiver  was  open  to  the  gunboats  of  the  enemy,  down  to 
Island  10,  and  the  Confederate  works  there,  for  want  of  time,  had  not  been 
completed.  To  hold  both  places,  the  Confederates  had  not  more  than  five 
thousand  efieetive  men,  and  five  or  sis  wooden  gnnboats,  under  Commo- 
dore Hollins, 

Despite  the  unfavourable  prospect.  Gen.  McCown  commenced  an  ener- 
getic course  of  operations.  At  Now  Madrid,  Fort  Baukliead  was  finished 
and  strengthened,  as  was  Fort  Thompson  by  an  abattis  in  front.  Batteries 
and  magazines  were  put  in  course  of  erection,  and  guns  mounted  daily  at 
the  Island,  Such  arrangements  for  securing  stores  and  taking  care  of  the 
eick,  as  the  circumstances  permitted,  were  promptly  made. 
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Heavy  sMnnishing  commenced  at  New  Madrid  about  tho  fii-st  of 
Marcli,  and  continued  daily  up  to  the  13th.  Tho  enemy  had  brought 
across  with  him  a  large  train  of  artillery,  including  a  number  of  32- 
pounders,  with  which  he  made  frequent  attacks  on  the  forts.  These  at- 
tacks were  handsomely  met ;  our  gunboats  participating  in  the  conflict. 
The  enemy  established  himself  on  the  riyer  below  Ifew  Madrid,  at  Point 
Pleasant  and  other  places,  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  our  transports,  and 
cutting  off  communication  between  New  Madrid  and  Memphis. 

During  these  tliirteen  days  Gen.  McOown  was  most  actiyo  in  Ms  move- 
ments— ^passing  from  one  point  to  tho  other,  as  he  deemed  his  presence 
necessary — superintending  the  erection  of  batteries  at  the  Island,  and 
directing  operations  at  New  Madrid.  Up  to  the  12th  of  March,  the  lines 
of  the  enemy  had  been  gradually  approaching  our  works  at  the  latter 
place.  The  skirniishing  and  artillery  conflicts  had  been  continual  and 
severe. 

At  midnight  on  the  12th,  the  enemy  opened  a  fierce  bombardment. 
The  scene  was  teiTibly  grand.  A  large  number  of  the  enemy's  batteries 
were  in  full  play,  and  were  fiercely  replied  to,  by  all  the  guns  from  our 
forts  and  boats.  The  darkness,  tho  hoarse  voice  of  the  wind,  the  rush 
of  the  waters,  the  roar  and  flash  of  the  guns  from  the  shore  and  from  the 
river,  made  a  scene  exceeding  all  description.  This .  bombardment  con- 
tinued but  a  sliort  time,  and  soon  the  echoes  of  the  last  gun  had  died  upon 
the  waves  ;  and  the  winds,  and  the  sullen  tones  of  the  Mssissippi  were  the 
only  sounds  that  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  niglit. 

About  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  enemy  again  opened 
with  their  24-pounders  and  an  S-inch  howitzer.  The  principal  point  of 
attack  was  Fort  Thompson,  under  the  command  of  acting  Brig. -Gen.  E, 
W.  Gantt,  of  Arkansas,  This  officer  conducted  the  defence  with  skill  and 
spirit,  replying  to  the  enemy  so  effectually  as  to  dismount  several  of  his 
guns. 

The  firing  continued  at  inteiwals  during  the  afternoon,  but  entnely 
ceased  about  sunset.  The  result  of  these  bombardments  determined  Gen. 
MeCown  upon  the  evacuation  of  New  Madrid,  Our  wooden  gunboats  had 
suflered  severely  under  the  enemy's  fire ;  the  garrison  of  New  Madrid  was 
smaU  ;  and  Pope's  batteries  were  in  a  position  which  prevented  reinforce- 
ments from  being  brought  up  the  river. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  March  there  was  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  and 
thunder,  and  under  cover  of  the  darkness  the  Confederate  garrison  evacu- 
ated New  Madrid,  and  sought  shelter  either  with  that  of  Island  10,  or 
in  the  works  on  the  left  bank.  Thus  Pope  obtained  possession  of  New 
Madrid,  was  able  to  isolate  Island  10  irom.  the  Lower  Mississippi,  and 
eagerly  expected  the  surrender  of  the  other  defences. 

The  evacuation  was  accomplished  without  any  very  serious  loss.     In 
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the  midst  of  a  furious  rain,  and  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  army  of  the 
enemy,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  have  everything  brought  off.  Gen,  Gantt 
laboured  assiduously  to  save  whatever  he  could,  at  Fort  Thompson,  and 
was  himself  among  the  last  who  embarked.  Our  greatest  loss  was- in 
heavy  guns.  These  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  away ;  but  they  were 
spiked,  and  otherwise  disabled.  Some  three  or  four  transports  were  or- 
dered to  each  fort,  to  take  off  the  troops  and  munitions.  Gen.  Walker's 
brigade,  from  Fort  Bankhead,  was  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  highlands 
about  four  miles  below  the  Island ;  Gen.  Gantt's  from  Fort  Thompson,  at 
Tiptonville. 

But  although  the  Confederates  had  surrendered  New  Madrid  so  easily, 
they  had  no  idea  of  giving  up  Island  10.  "We  have  already  stated 
that  when  Gen.  McOown  reached  the  Island  the  position  was  nearly  desti- 
tute of  defenees.  Now  there  were  five  fine  batt.ories  erected^on  the  Island, 
and  well  armed,  and  an  equal  number  on  the  Tennessee  shore— mounting 
in  all  nearly  sixty  guns.  Magazines  had  been  provided,  tlie  ammunition 
assorted  and  arranged,  and  everything  put  in  readiness  for  action. 

From  the  Island  to  New  Madrid  by  the  river,  it  is  about  twelve  miles 
—from  New  Madrid  to  Tiptonville  about  sixteen,  and  from  Tiptonville 
across  to  the  Island  by  land,  about  four  miles.  There  was  a  river  shore  of 
twenty-seven  miles,  between  the  last  two  places,  though  they  were  in  fact 
but  a  short  distance  apart.  This  shore  had  to  be  closely  watched,  for  the 
enemy  held  possession  of  the  Missouri  side,  from  New  Madrid  to  a  point 
below  Tiptonville.  The  brigades  of  Gantt  and  Walker  were  placed  along 
the  river,  to  guard  it,  with  instructions  to  concentrate  and  drive  the  enemy 
back,  if  he  should  anywhere  attempt  a  crossing. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  enemy's  fleet  commenced  shelling  the 
Island  at  long  I'ange,  to  which  the  Confederates  paid  but  little  attention. 
About  ten  o'clock,  however,  they  eame  within  range,  and  opened  on 
Bueker's  battery.  This  battery  was  on  the  Tennessee  shore,  about  a  mile 
above  the  Island,  It  was  located  before  Gen.  McCown  took  command  at 
the  Bend,  on  rather  low  ground,  but  at  an  excellent  point  for  commanding 
the  river.  The  Mississippi  was  very  high,  and  this  battery  was  separated 
from  the  others  by  a  wide  slough.  The  platform  was  covered  with  water, 
and  the  magazine  unsafe  from  dampness.  The  attack  was  made  by  five 
iron-clad  gunboats  (three  of  them  laahed  together  about  the  centi-e  of  the 
stream,  and  one  lying  near  either  shore)  together  with  the  whole  mortar 
fleet.  The  conflict  was  terriiic.  For  nine  long  hours,  shot  and  shell  fell 
m,  over  and  around  the  battery,  in  horrible  profusion—tearing  up  its 
pai-apet,  and  sending  death  through  the  company  engaged  in  its  defence. 
The  men  worked  their  pieces  standing  half-leg  deep  in  mtid  and  water.  The 
company  was  small  and  the  labour  gi-eat.  In  the  afternoon,  Capt.  Kucker, 
finding  his  men  exhausted  by  fatigue,  asked  for  reinforcements,  which  wero 
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sent  to  him.  For  this  purpose  no  detail  was  made,  as  a  sufficient  number 
of  volunteers  were  found  to  etipply  his  wants,  and  marched  into  the  very 
jaws  of  death  to  therelief  of  their  exhausted  comrades.  In  the  meantime, 
&om  fort  and  river,  the  conflict  was  still  kept  up  with  unabated  fury.  It 
seemed  more  than  could  be  hoped  from  mortal  courage  and  endurance, 
that  the  battery  should  be  worked  against  such  terrible  odds.  But  it  was, 
and  at  last^  about  night-fall,  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  withdraw,  with 
some  of  his  boats  for  the  time  disabled.  Kueker  had  the  last  shot  at  him,  aa 
he  retired  up  the  river.  The  battery  mounted  five  gmis.  Only  two  of 
them  wcro  in  a  condition  to  be  worked,  at  the  close  of  the  flght. 

Gen.  McCown,  nnder  orders  from  Gen.  Beauregard,  left  the  Bend  for 
Fort  Pillow,  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  March,  with  six  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, Bankhead's  light  battery,  and  a  part  of  Stuart's,  embarking  at  Tip- 
tonville,  and  reaching  the  former  place  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  This 
movement  was  accomplished  with  such  secrecy,  that  few,  even  of  the 
officers  remaining  at  tlie  Bend,  were  aware  of  it  until  it  was  accom- 
plished. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  Gen.  McCown  was  ordered  to  send  fi-om 
Fort  Pillow  three  regiments,  to  report  to  Gen,  Bragg,  leave  the  re- 
mainder at  that  post,  and  return  himself  and  re-assume  command  at  Island 
10,  which  he  immediately  did.  Upon  returning  to  the  Island,  he  foimd 
the  enemy  engaged  in  cutting  a  canal  across  the  Bend,  on  the  Missouri 
side,  from  a  point  three  miles  above  the  Island  to  Bayou  St.  John,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  with  !New  Madrid  without  having  to  run  our 
batteries.  From  this  time  up  to  the  30th,  the  enemy  continued  to  shell  at 
long  range,  but  without  effect.  Gen.  McCown,  in  the  mean  time,  made 
a  fall  reconnoissance  of  the  Bend,  In  his  despatches  he  expressed  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  to  repel  the  enemy's  boats,  if  they  should  attack  hia 
batteries,  but  strongly  intimated  his  doubts  as  to  his  being  able  to  stop 
them  if  they  attempted  to  run  by.  He  was  also  busily  engaged  in  build- 
ing flatboats  and  collecting  canoes  on  Keetford  Lake,  ostensibly  with  the 
view  of  bringing  over  reinforcements,  but  actually  for  the  purpose  of  seetir- 
iiig  his  retreat,  should  the  enemy  force  a  crossing  in  numbers  sufBcient  to 
overwhelm  Hs  command,  now  i-educed  to  less  than  two  thousand  effeo- 
tive  men. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  Gon.  McCown  was  relieved,  and  Gen.  Mackall 
assigned  to  the  defence  of  the  Island.  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  had 
biisily  progressed  in  his  herculean  entei'prfee  of  digging  a  canal  twelve 
milea  long,  across  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  winding  of  the  river.  This 
work  was  fatal  to  the  defence  of  the  Island,  for  it  enabled  the  enemy  to 
take  it  in  its  rear.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  April,  Gen.  Mackall  moved 
the  infantry  and  a  battery  to  the  Tennessee  shore,  to  protect  the  landing 
from  anticipated  attacks.     The  artillerists  remained  on  the  Island,     The 
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enemy's  gimboate  had  succeeded  in  passing  tlie  Island  in  a  heavy  fog ;  he 
had  effected  a  landing  above  and  helow  the  Island  in  large  force ;  and  the 
8un-ender  of  the  position  had  become  a  military  neci^sity. 

But  never  was  an  evacuation  so  wretchedly  managed.  !None  of  tlie 
means  of  retreat  prepared  by  Gen.  iMcOown  were  used  ;  evorytliing  was 
abandoned ;  six  hnndred  men  were  left  to  their  fate  on  the  Island ;  and 
the  force  transferred  to  the  mainland  was  surrendered,  except  the  few 
stragglers  who  escaped  through  the  cane-brakes. 

The  enemy  captured  Mackall  himself,  two  brigadier-generals,  six 
colonels,  several  thousand  stand  of  ai-ms,  two  thousand  rank  and  file,  sev- 
enty pieces  of  siege  artillery,  thirty  pieces  of  field  artillery,  fifty-six  thou- 
sand solid  shot,  six  steam  transports,  two  gunboats,  and  one  floating  bat- 
tery carrying  sixteen  heavy  guns.  The  Southern  people  had  expected  a 
CTitical  engagement  at  Island  Ko.  10,  but  its  capture  was  neatly  accom- 
plished without  it ;  and,  in  the  loss  of  men,  cannon,  ammumtion,  and  sup- 
plies, the  event  was  doubly  deplorable  to  them,  and  afforded  to  the  Korth 
snch  visible  fruits  of  victory  as  had  seldom  been  the  result  of  a  single 
enterprise.  The  credit  of  the  success  was  claimed  for  the  naval  force  under 
the  command  of  Commodore  Foote.  The  Federal  Secretary  of  the  ll^'avy 
had  reason  to  declare  that  "  the  triumph  was  not  the  less  appreciated 
because  it  was  protracted,  and  finally  bloodless."  The  Confederates  had 
been  compelled  to  abandon  what  had  been  fondly  entitled  "  the  Little 
Gibraltar  "  of  the  Mississippi,  and  had  experienced  a  loss  in  heavy  artillery 
which  was  nigh  Irreparable. 

Meanwhile,  Gen.  Beauregard  was  prepai-ing  to  sfTike  a  decisive  blow 
on  the  mainland,  and  the  movements  of  the  enemy  on  the  Tennessee  Kiver 
were  preparing  the  situation  for  one  of  the  gi-andest  battles  that  had  yet 
been  fought  in  any  quarter  of  the  war. 


THE   BATTLE   OF    SH  11,011. 

In  the  early  part  of  March,  Gen.  Beauregard,  convinced  of  the  enemy's 
design  to  cut  off  his  communications  in  West  Tennessee  with  the  easteni 
and  southern  States,  by  operating  from  the  Tennessee  Eiver,  determined 
to  concentrate  all  his  available  forces  at  and  around  Corinth.  By  the  first 
of  AJiril,  Gen.  Johnston's  entire  force,  which  had  taken  up  the  line  of 
march  from  Murfreesboro',  had  effected  a  junction  with  Beauregard,  and 
the  united  forces,  which  had  also  been  increased  by  several  regiments  from 
Louisiana,  two  divisions  of  Gen.  Polk's  command  from  ColitmbuB,  and  a 
fine  corps  of  troops  from  Mobile  and  Pensacola,  were  concentrated  along 
the  Mobile  and  Oliio  railroad,  from  Bethel  to  Corinth,  and  on  the  Mem- 
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plus  and  Charleston  railroad  from  Corinth  to  luka.  The  effective  total  of 
this  force  was  slightly  over  forty  thousand,  men.* 

It  was  detonnined  with  this  force,  which  justified  the  offensive,  to 
strike  a  sudden  blow  at  the  enemy,  in  position  under  Gen.  Grant,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Tennessee  Elver,  at  Pittsburg,  and  in  the  direction  of  Sar 
vannah,  before  he  was  reinforced  by  the  army  under  Gen.  Bnell,  then 
know]i  to  be  advancing  for  that  purpose,  by  rapid  marches  from  Nashville. 
The  great  object  was  to  anticipate  the  junction  of  the  enemy's  armies,  then 
near  at  hand ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  April,  it  was  decided  that  the 
attack  should  be  attempted  at  once,  incomplete  and  imperfect  as  were  the 
preparations  of  the  Confederates  for  snob  a  grave  and  momentous  adven- 
ture. The  army  had  been  brought  suddenly  together,  and  there  had  been 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  cffoetive  organization. 

The  enemy  was  in  position  abont  a  mile  in  advance  of  Shiloh  church — 
a  rude,  log  chapel,  from  which  the  battle  that  was  to  ensue  took  its  name 
— with  the  right  resting  on  Owl  Creek  and  his  left  on  Lick  Creek.  The 
army  collected  here  was  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  ^Federal  troops, 
being  principally  "Western  men,  from  the  States  of  IlKnois,  Indiana,  Wis- 
consin, and  Iowa. 

It  was  expected  by  Gen.  Beauregard  that  he  would  be  able  to  reach 
the  enemy's  lines  in  time  to  attack  him  on  the  5th  of  April.  The  men, 
"however,  for  the  most  part,  were  umxsed  to  marching,  the  roads  narrow, 
and  traversing  a  densely-wooded  country,  which  became  almost  impassable 
after  a  severe  rain'Storm  on  the  4th,  which  drenched  the  troops  in  bivou- 
ac ;  Jience  the  Confederate  forces  did  not  reach  the  intersection  of  the  road 
from  Pittsburg  and  Hamburg,  in  the  immediate'vicinity  of  the  enemy, 
nntil  late  in  tie  evening  of  the  5th ;  and  it  was  then  decided  that  the 
attack  should  be  made  on  the  next  morning,  at  the  earliest  hour  prac- 
ticable. 

The  Confederate  plan  of  battle  was  in  three  lines — the  first  and  second 
extending  fr-om  Owl  Creek  on  the  left  to  Lick  Creek  on  the  right,  a  dis- 
tance of  abont  three  miles,  supported  by  the  third  and  the  reserve.  The 
first  line,  under  Major-Gen,  Hardee,  was  constituted  of  his  corps,  aug- 
mented on  his  right  by  Gladden's  hingade,  of  Major-Gen,  Bragg's  coi'ps. 
The  second  line,  composed  of  the  other  troops  of  Bragg's  corf«,  followed 

*  It  was  eomposeiJ  as  follows : 

First  Armj  Corpa,  Major-Gen.  L.  PoHi, 9,IS6 

Second  Army  Corps,  Gea.  B.  Bra^, 1S,689 

Third  Aimy  Corps,  Mejor-Gen.  W.  J.  Hardee, 6,789 

Sesetve,  Brig.-GeQ.  John  C.  Breoiinridga, 6,439 

Total  infantry  and  ariillery, 35,953 

Cavalry,  Brig.-Gen.  P.  Qardnei', 4,382 

Gniati  Total, , ,,.....,,.,. 40,335    ■ 
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the  first  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  yards,  in  tlie  aajne  order  as  the 
first.  The  army  corps  under  Gon.  Polk  followed  the  second  line  at  the 
distance  of  ahout  eight  hundred  yards,  in  lines  of  brigades,  deployed  with 
their  batteries  in  rear  of  each  brigade,  moving  by  the  Pittsburg  road,  the 
left  wing  supported  by  cavalry.  The  reserve,  under  Brig.-Gen.  Breckin- 
ridge, following  closely  on  the  third  line,  in  the  same  order,  its  right  wing  . 
supported  by  cavalry. 

In  the  early  dawn  of  Sunday,  the  6th  of  April,  the  magnificent  array 
was  moving  forward  for  deadly  conflict,  passing  easily  through  the  thin 
ranks  of  the  tall  forest  trees,  which  afforded  open  views  on  eveiy  side. 
But  the  enemy  scarcely  gave  time  to  discuss  the  q^uestion  of  attack,  for 
soon  after  dawn  he  commenced  a  rapid  musketry  fire  on  the  Confederate 
pickets.  The  order  was  immediately  given  by  tlie  commanding  General, 
fjid  the  Confederate  lines  advanced.  Such  was  the  ardour  of  the  second 
line  of  troops,  that  it  was  with  great  diflleulty  they  could  be  retrained 
from  closing  up  and  mingling  with  the  first  Ihie.  Within  less  than  a  mile, 
the  enemy  was  encountered  in  force  at  the  encampments  of  his  advanced 
positions,  but  the  first  line  of  Confederates  brushed  him  away,  leaving  the 
rear  nothing  to  do  but  to  press  on  in  pursuit.  In  about  one  mile  more,  he 
was  encountered  in  sti-ong  force  along  almost  the  entire  line.  His  bat- 
teries were  posted  on  eminences,  with  strong  infantry  supports.  ^Finding 
the  first  line  was  now  unequal  to  the  work  before  it,  being  weakened  by 
extension,  and  necessarily  broken  by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Gen.  Bragg 
ordered  his  whole  force  to  move  up  steadily  and  promptly  to  its  support. 

From  this  time  the  battle  raged  with  but  little  intermission.  By  half- 
past  ten  o'clock  the  Confederates  had  already  captured  three  large  encamp- 
ments, and  three  batteries  of  artillery.  Their  right  flank,  according  to  the 
order  of  battle,  had  pressed  forward  ardently,  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  Gen.  Johnston,  and  swept  all  before  it.  Batteries,  encampments, 
storehouses,  munitions  in  rich  profusion,  were  captured ;  and  the  enemy 
was  falling  back  rapidly  at  every  point.  His  left,  however,  was  iiis  strong- 
est ground  and  position,  and  was  disputed  with  obstinacy. 

Mile  after  mile  the  Confederates  ruslied  on,  sweeping  the  camps  of  the 
enemy  before  them.  Gen.  Johnston  was  in  advance,  before  the  troops  of 
Breckinridge  and  Bowen.  He  had  addressed  them  ia  a  few  brief  words, 
and  given  the  order  to  "  Charge  1 "  when,  at  two  o'clock,  a  minie-ball 
pierced  the  calf  of  his  right  leg.  He  supposed  it  to  be  a  flesh  wound, 
and  paid  no  attention  to  it ;  but  the  ^t  was  that  the  ball  had  cut  an 
artery,  and  as  the  doomed  commander  rode  onward  to  victor}',  he  was 
bleeding  to  death.  Becoming  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  he  turned  to  Gov. 
Harris,  one  of  his  volunteer  aides,  and  remarked,  "  I  fear  I  am  mortally 
wounded."  The  next  moment  be  reeled  in  his  saddle  and  fainted.  Gov. 
HaiTis  received  the  falling  commander  in  his  arms,  and  boi'e  him  a  short 
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distance  from  the  field,  into  a  ravine.  Stimulants  were  speedily  adminis- 
tered, but  in  vain.  One  of  Ma  staff,  in  a  passion  of  grief,  threw  his  anns 
around  the  beloved  commander,  and  called  aloud,  to  see  if  he  would 
respond.  But  no  sign  or  reply  came,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  more,  he 
breathed  his  last. 

Information  of  the  fall  of  Gen.  Johnston  was  not  communicated  to  the 
army.  It  was  still  pressing  on  in  its  career  of  victory ;  and  but  little 
doubt  remained  of  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  As  the  descending  sun  warned 
the  Confederates  to  press  their  advantage,  the  command  ran  along  the  line, 
"  ^Forward !  let  every  order  be  forward  I  "  I'airly  in  motion,  they  now 
swept  all  before  them.  Neither  battery  nor  battalion  could  withstand 
their  onslaught:  Passing  thi'ough  camp  after  camp,  rich  in  military  spoils 
of  every  kind,  the  enemy  w&s  driven  headlong  from  every  position,  and 
thrown  in  confused  masses  upon  the  river  bank,  behind  his  heavy  artillery, 
and  under  cover  of  his  gunboats  at  the  landing.  He  was  crowded  in 
unorganized  masses  on  the  river  bank,  vainly  striving  to  cross. 

And  now  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  victory  was  to  be  accomplished 
such  as  had  not  before  illustrated  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy,  The 
reserve  line  of  the  Federals  was  entirely  gone.  Their  whole  army  was 
ci'owded  into  a  circuit  of  half  to  two-thirds  of  a  mile  around  the  landing. 
They  had  been  falling  hack  all  day.  The  next  repulse  would  have  put 
them  into  the  river,  and  there  were  not  transports  enough  to  cross  a  single 
division  before  the  Confederates  would  be  upon  them. 

It  is  true  that  tho  broken  fragments  of  Grant's  army  were  covered  by  a 
battery  of  heavy  guns  well  served,  and  two  gunboats,  which  poi;red  a 
heavy  lire  upon  the  supposed  position  of  the  Confederates,  for  they  were 
entirely  hid  by  the  for^t.  But  this  fire,  though  terrific  in  sound,  and  pro- 
ducing some  eoDstemation  at  firet,  did  no  damage,  as  the  shells  all  passed 
over,  and  exploded  far  beyond  the  Confederate  position. 

At  last,  the  order  was  given  to  move  forward  at  all  points,  and  sweep 
the  enemy  from  the  field.  The  sun  was  about  disappearing,  so  that  little 
time  was  left  to  finish  the  glorious  work  of  the  day.  The  movement  com- 
menced with  every  prospect  of  success.  But  just  at  this  time  the  astound- 
ing order  was  received  from  Gen.  Beauregard  to  withdraw  tho  forces 
beyond  the  enemy's  fire  !  The  action  ceased,*  The  difi'erent  commands, 
mixed  and  scattered,  bivouacked  at  points  most  .convenient  to  their  posi- 

•  Of  ihia  abrupt  terminadoa  to  the  buKness  of  the  (iuy,  and  the  wndition  of  tiic  Hwmj  at  the 
Ume,  ft  Confederale  officer  writes  ; 

1  ram  some  cause  I  could  never  ascertain,  a  halt  woe  souiideiJ,  and  when  the  renmauta  of  tba 
enemy  a  divisions  had  eiaclced  arms  on  ihs  river's  edge,  preparatory  to  their  sun-ender,  no  one 
Btiired  to  finish  the  buaneSB  by  a  coup  tfo  mam.  It  was  evidently  'drown  or  surrender'  with 
them  and  thej  had  prepared  for  the  latier,  until,  seeing  our  inactivity,  their  gunboats  opened  fiui- 
oHsly  an  1   Save  a  short  cannonade,  all  subsided  into  quietness  along  uiir  lines," 
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tions,  and  beyond  tlie  range  of  the  enemy's  gnns.  All  firing,  except  a 
half-honr  sliot  from  the  gunboats,  ceased,  and  the  night  was  passed  in 
qniet. 

Of  this  extraordinary  abandonment  of  a  great  victory — for  it  can 
scarcely  be  put  in  milder  phrase — Gen.  Beauregard  gives,  in  hie  oiMcial 
report  of  the  action,  only  this  explanation :  "  Darkness  was  close  at  hand  ; 
officers  and  men  were  exhausted  by  a  combat  of  over  twelve  hours  without 
food,  and  jaded  by  the  march  of  the  preceding  day  thi-ough  mud  and 
water."  Bat  the  true  explanation  is,  that  Gen.  Beauregard  was  persuaded 
tliat  delays  had  been  encountered  by  Gen.  Buell  in  his  march  from  Colum- 
bia, and  that  his  main  force,  therefore,  could  not  reach  the  fi.eld  of  battle 
in  time  to  save  Gen.  Grant's  shattered  fugitive  forces  from  capture  or  de- 
struction on  the  following  day. 

But  in  this  calculation  he  made  the  great  errour  of  his  military  life. 
When  pursuit  was  called  off,  Bueli's  advance  was  already  on  tlie  other  side 
of  the  Tennessee.  A  body  of  cavalry  vj&b  on  its  banks ;  it  was  the  advance 
of  the  long-expected  Federal  reinforcements ;  an  army  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men  was  rapidly  advancing  to  tlie  opposite  banks  of  the  river  to 
restore  Grant's  fortune,  and  to  make  him,  next  day,  master  of  the  situa- 
tion, Alas  I  the  etoiy  of  Shiloli  was  to  be  that  not  only  of  another  lost 
opportunity  for  the  South,  but  one  of  a  reversion  of  fortune,'  in  which  a 
splendid  victory  changed  into  something  very  like  a  defeat  I 

As  night  fell,  a  new  misfortune  was  to  overtake  Gen.  Beauregard.  His 
forces  exhibited  a  want  of  discipline  and  a  disorder  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  unable  to  control ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand  disci- 
plined troops  held  iirmly  in  hand  by  Gen.  Bragg,  the  whole  army  degen- 
erated into  bands  of  roving  plunderei's,  intoxicated  with  victory,  and  scat^ 
tered  in  a  shameful  hunt  for  the  rich  spoils  of  the  battle-field.  All  during 
the  night  thousands  were  out  in  quest  of  plunder ;  hundreds  wore  intoxi- 
cated with  wines  and  liciuore  found ;  and  while  scenes  of  disorder  and 
shouts  of  revelry  arose  around  the  large  fina  which  had  been  kindled,  and 
mingled  widi  the  groans  of  the  wonnded,  Bnell's  forces  were  steadily 
crossing  the  river,  and  forming  line  of  battle  for  the  morrow. 

About  an  hour  after  sunrise  the  action  again  commenced,  and  soon  the 
battle  raged  with  fury.  The  ehattei'ed  regiments  and  brigades  collected 
by  Grant  gave  ground  before  our  men,  and  for  a  moment  it  was  thought 
that  victory  would  crown  our  efforts  a  second  time.  On  the  left,  however, 
and  nearest  to  the  point  of  arrival  of  his  reinforcements,  the  enemy  drove 
forward  line  after  line  of  his  fresh  troops.  In  some  places  the  Confeder- 
ates repulsed  them  by  unexampled  feats  of  valor ;  but  sheer  exhaustion 
was  hourly  teliing  upon  the  men,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  num- 
bers and  strength  would  ultimately  prevaiL  By  noon  Gen,  Beauregard 
had  necessarily  disposed  of  the  last  of  his  reserves,  and  shortly  thereaftei 
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he  deteiiniiied  to  withdraw  from  the  unequal  conflict,  seem-ing  such  of  the 
results  of  the  victory  of  the  day  before  as  was  then  practicable. 

As  evidence  of  the  condition  of  Beam-egard's  army,  be  had  not  been 
able  to  bring  into  the  action  of  the  second  day  more  than  twenty  thouEaud 
men.  In  the  first  day's  battle  the  Confederates  engaged  the  divisions  of 
Gen.  Prentias,  Sherman,  Hurlburt,  McClernaad  and  Smith,  of  S,000  men 
each,  or  at  least  45,000  men.  This  force  was  reinforced  during  the  night 
by  the  divisions  of  Gens.  Uelson,  MeOoot,  Crittenden,  and  Thomas,  of 
Buell's  army,  some  25,000  strong,  including  all  arms  ;  also  Gen.  L.  Wal- 
lace's division  of  Gen.  Grant's  army,  making  at  least  33^000  fresh  troops, 
which,  added  to  the  remnant  of  Gen.  Grant's  forces,  amounting  to  20,000, 
made  an  aggregate  force  of  at  least  53,000  men  arrayed  against  the  Con- 
federates on  the  second  day. 

Against  such  an  overwhelming  force  it  was  vain  to  contend.  At  1 
p.  M.  Gren.  Beauregard  ordered  a  reti-eat.  Gen.  Breckinridge  was  left  with 
his  command  as  a  rear  guard,  to  hold  the  ground  the  Confederates  had  oc- 
cupied the  night  preceding itlie  first  battle,  just  in  front  of  the  intersection 
of  the  Pittsburg  and  Hamburg  roads,  about  four  miles  from  the  former 
place,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  passed  in  tlie  rear,  in  excellent  order. 
The  fact  that  the  enemy  attempted  no  pursuit  indicated  Ids  condition.  He 
had  been  too  sorely  chastised  to  pnrsue ;  and  Gen.  Beauregard  was  left  at 
leisure  to  retire  to  Corinth,  in  pursuance  of  his  original  design  to  malie 
that  the  sti'ategic  point  of  his  campaign. 

The  battle  of  Shiloh,  properly  extending  through  eighteen  hours,  was 
memorable  for  an  extent  of  carnage  up  to  this  time  unparalleled  in  the 
war.  The  Confederate  loss,  in  the  two  days,  in  the  killed-  outright,  was 
3,728,  wounded  8,012,  missing  967;  making  an  aggregate  of  casualties 
10,699.  Of  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  Gen.  Beauregard  wrote :  "  Their  casu- 
alties cannot  have  fallen  many  sliort  of  twenty  thousand  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, prisoners,  and  missing." 

Gen,  Beauregard  was  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  experience  of  the 
second  day  had  eclipsed  the  brilliant  victory  which  he  so  unfortunately 
left  unfinished  on  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee".  He  declared  that  he  had 
left  the  field  on  the  second  day  "  only  after  eight  hours'  successive  battle 
with  a  superiour  army  of  fresh  troops,  whom  he  had  repulsed  in  every  at- 
tack upon  his  lines,  so  repulsed  and  crippled,  indeed,  as  to  leave  it  unable 
to  take  the  field  for  the  campaign  for  which  it  was  collected  and  equipp«d 
at  such  enormous  expense,  and  with  such  profusion  of  all  the  appliances 
of  wai-."  On  the  other  hand,  the  North  inscribed  Shiloh  as  its  most  bril- 
liant victory.  An  oi-der  of  the  War  Department  at  "Washington  required 
that  at  meridian  of  the  Sunday  following  the  battle,  at  the  head  of  every 
regiment  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States  there  should  be  offered 
by  its  chaplain  a  prayer,  giving  "  thanks  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  for  the 
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recent  manifestation  of  His  power  in  the  overthrow  of  the  rebels  and 
traitors," 

But  whatever  may  be  the  correct  estimation  of  the  battle  of  Shiloli, 
there  was  one  event  of  it  which  was  a  most  serious  loBS  to  the  Confederacy, 
and  an  occasion  of  popular  sorrow  in  every  part  of  it.  This  was  the  death 
of  Gen.  Albert  Sydney  Johnston,  the  man  especially  trusted  with  tlie  Con- 
federate fortunes  in  the  West,  esteemed  by  his  Government  as  the  military 
genins  of  his  country,  and  so  gifted  by  nature  with  dignity,  and  with 
power  over  men,  that  it  was  said  he  was  born  to  command.  This  illus- 
trious commander  had  already  Sgm-ed  in  many  historical  scenes,  and  up  to 
the  period  of  his  death  had  led  one  of  the  most  eventful  and  romantic  mili- 
tary lives  on  tlie  continent.  He  had  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  In 
the  Texan  war  of  independence,  he  entered  her  ai-my  as  a  private  soldier 
Subsequently  he  was  made  senior  brigadier-general  of  the  Texan  army 
and  was  appointed  to  succeed  Gen.  Telis  Houston  in  the  chief  command. 
This  led  to  a  duel  between  them,  in  which  Johnston  was  wounded.  Ln 
1838,  he  was  chosen  Secretary  of  War  of  the  new  Eepublic  under  Presi- 
dent Lamar ;  and  the  following  year  he  organized  an  expedition  against 
the  Cherokee  Indians.  He  subsec^uently  settled  on  a  plantation  in  Texas, 
and  for  several  years  remained  there,  leading  the  quiet  life  of  a  planter. 

When  the  Mexican  war  broke  out,  he,  once  uioro,  in  1846,  and  at  the 
request  of  Gen.  Taylor,  resumed  his  profession  of  arms,  and  sought  the 
battle-field.  He  arrived  in  Mexico  shortly  after  the  battles  of  Kesaca  and 
Palo-Alto,  and  was  elected  colonel  of  the  first  Texas  regiment.  After  that 
j'egiment  was  discharged,  he  was  appointed  aide  and  inspector-general  to 
Gen.  Entler ;  and  in  that  capacity  be  was  at  the  famous  battle  of  Mon- 
terey, and,  during  the  fight,  his  horse  was  three  times  sliot  under  him. 

After  the  Mexican  war,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  paymaster  of 
the  regular  army,  with  the  rank  of  major.  When  the  army  was  increased 
by  four  new  regiments,  Jefferson  Davis,  then  Secretary  of  W^ar,  gave  hiTii 
command  of  the  Second  Cavalry,  with  his  headquarters  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  In  tlie  latter  part  of  1857,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Buchan- 
an to  the  command  of  the  Utah  expedition,  sent  to  quell  the  Mormons.  In 
the  spring  of  1858,  he  crossed  the  plains,  and  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
where,  in  consequence  of  his  services,  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general, 
and  full  commander  of  the  military  district  of  Utah.  He  was  subsequently 
sent  to  California,  and  ^sumed  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Paci- 
fic. There  the  commencement  of  the  war  found  him ;  and  on  learning  ef 
the  secession  of  his  adopted  State,  Texas,  he  resigned  his  position  in  the 
United  States  army,  and  at  once  prepared  to  remove  South,  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  Federal  authorities  had  taken  measures  to  airest  bim,  or,  at  least, 
to  intercept  his  passage  by  sea.     But  he  eluded  their  vigilance  by  taking 
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the  overland  route.  With  tliree  or  four  companions,  increased  afterwards 
to  one  liundred,  on  mules,  lie  proceeded  by  way  of  Arizona,  passed  through 
Texas,  and  arrived  at  iNew  Orleans  in  safety.  This  was  in  August,  1861, 
and,  immediately  proceeding  to  Bichmond,  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  western  campaign,  Gen.  Johnston  had  fallen 
under  the  censure  of  the  newspapers.  It  has  been  said  that  this  censure 
preyed  upon  his  mind ;  but  if  it  did,  he  thought  very  nobly  of  it,  for  in  a 
private  letter,  dated  after  the  retreat  from  Eowling  Green,  and  the  fall  of 
Fort  Donelson,  he  wrote :  "  The  test  of  merit,  in  my  profession,  with  the 
people,  is  success.  It  is  a  hard  rule,  hut  I  think  it  right."  But  a  few  days 
before  the  battle  in  which  he  fell,  he  expressed  a  resolution  to  redeem  his 
losses  at  no  distant  day. 

Il^'o  more  beautiful  tribute  could  have  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  the 
departed  hero,  than  that  made  hy  Jefferson  Davis  himself;  and  no  more 
choice  and  touching  language  ever  came  from  the  polished  pen  of  the  Con- 
federate President,  than  on  this  occasion.  He  announced  the  death  in  a 
special  message  to  Congress.  He  said :  "  Witiiout  doing  injustice  to  the 
living,  it  may  safely  he  said  that  our  loss  is  irreparable.  Among  the 
shining  hosts  of  the  great  and  good  who  now  cluster  around  the  banner  of 
our  country,  there  exists  no  purer  spirit,  no  more  heroic  soul,  than  that  of 
the  illiistrious  man  whose  death  I  join  you  in  lamenting.  In  hie  death  he 
has  illustrated  the  character  for  which,  through  life,  ho  was  conspieuons — 
tliElt  of  singleness  of  purpose  and  devotion  to  duty  with  his  whole  energies. 
Bent  on  obtaining  the  victory  which  he  deemed  essential  to  his  country's 
cause,  he  rode  on  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  object,  forgetful  of  self, 
while  his  very  life-blood  was  fast  ebbing  away.  His  last  breath  cheered 
his  comrades  on  to  victory.  The  last  sound  he  heard  was  their  shout  of 
victoiy.  His  last  thought  was  his  country,  and'  long  and  deeply  will  his 
country  mourn  his  loss." 

The  remains  were  carried  to  New  Orleans.  They  were  laid  in  state  in 
the  mayor's  parlour,  and  the  public  admitted.  The  evidences  of  the  public 
sorrow  were  most  touching.  Flowers,  the  testimonies  of  tender  affection,' 
encircled  his  eofSn  simply,  but  beautifully.  And,  attended  hy  all  the 
marlis  of  unaffected  grief,  with  gentle  hands  and  weeping  eyes  moving 
softly  around  him,  the  great  commander,  with  his  sheathed  sword  still  br 
his  side,  was  borne  to  his  final  and  eternal  rest. 
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The  Confederate  public-bad  been  disposed  to  find  some  conaolation 
for  the  disaster  at  Island  No.  10  in  tlie  brilliant,  tbougb  unfiniitful  story 
of  Sliilob.  It  was  considered,  too,  tbat  the  river  below  Fort  Pillow  was 
safe ;  and  that  .while  the  army  at  Corinth  covered  Memphis,  and  held  the 
enemy  in  check  on  land,  the  rich  and  prodnetive  valley  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  was  yet  secure  to  the  Confederacy. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  pleasing  calculations  and  comparative  re-assur- 
anee,  a  great  disaster  was  to  occur  where  it  was  least  expected,  wliich  was 
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to  astoand  the  people  of  the  South,  to  involve  the  practical  loss  of  another 
mass  of  rich  territory,  and  to  alarm  the  hopes  of  men  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  for  the  success  of  the  Confederates.  This  unexpected  event  was  the 
fall  of  New  Orleans. 

With  respect  to  this  disaster,  we  have  to  develop  a  long  trniii  of  the 
secret  history  of  the  Confederate  Administration — a  history  replete  with 
evidences  of  mismanagement  and  shiftlessness  that  will  be  almost  incredible 
to  the  world  accustomed  to  read  of  the  administration  of  governments  in 
time  of  war,  and  to  expect,  at  least,  an  average  of  intelligence  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs. 


THE    TAIL   OF   HEW   ORLEANS. 

New  Orleans  had  been  so  long  threatened  with  attack,  that  popular 
opinion  in  the  Confederacy  was  disposed  to  take  it  as  impregnable.  JFor 
months  the  Federal  fleet  cruised  about  the  Gulf  with  evident  indecision, 
untH  people  in  New  Orleans  began  to  smile,  and  say  :  "  They  would  think 
twice  before  attempting  a  reheareal  of  the  scenes  of  1812."  It  was 
declared,  on  the  authority  of  newspapers,  that  the  city  was  inpregnable  ; 
the  forts,  Jackson  and  Sfc.  Philip,  sixty  or  seventy  miles  below  the  city, 
were  considered  but  i^  the  outer  line  of  detences ;  the  shores  of  the  river 
were  lined  with  batteries ;  and  in  the  harbour  were  repoii.ed  to  he  twelve 
gunboats,  and  certain  iron-clad  naval  stmctnres  which,  it  was  asserted, 
were  superiour  to  the  famous  "  Virginia,"  and  would  deal  with  a  Federal 
fleet  as  hawks  might  with  a  flock  of  pigeons. 

Ent  penetrating  this  popular  conceit  and  confidence,  and  going  to  o£B- 
eial  records  for  proofs,  we  shall  discover  that  the  facta  were  that  New 
Orleans  was  in  a  shamefully  defenceless  condition ;  that  the  Richmond 
authorities  had  persisted  in  the  strange  errour  that  the  attack  on  the  city 
was  to  come  from  above  ;  that  they  had  conseCLuently  stripped  it  almost  en 
tirely  of  troops,  and  neglected  the  armament  of  its  interiour  line  of  defence; 
and  that  the  naval  structures,  which  the  authorities  had  declared  would  be 
fally  able  to  protect  the  city  under  any  circumstances,  were,  by  the  most 
wretched  and  culpable  mismanagement,  neglected,  delayed,  and  finally 
found  in  a  condition  in  which  they  were  not  of  the  slightest  avail. 

Gen.  Mansfield  Lovell  assumed  command  of  the  defences  of  New 
Orleans  late  in  October,  1861.  The  city  at  that  time  had  been  "  drained 
of  arms,  ammunition,  medical  stores,  clothing  and  supplies,  wliicli  had  been 
sent  to  other  points,"  and  the  defences  were  in  a  thoroughly  incomplete 
condition.  The  troops  raised  in  Louisiana  had  been  principally  sent  to 
Virginia  and  Pensacola,  and  those  that  remained  were  necessarily  inade- 
qn&te  to  the  end  desired,  and  re<inired  organization. 
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Several  veseefe  were  in  eoaree  of  eonstniction  by  the  Tifavy  Department, 
biit  aeeording  to  the  express  ordere  of  President  Davis  "  the  fleet  main- 
tained at  the  port  of  !N^ew  Orleans  and  vicinity  formed  no  part  of  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Lovell."  The  first  step  taken  by  that  officer  was  to  seeui-e 
ammunition,  of  wbieJi  there  was  leas  tlian  twenty  ponnds  per  gun ;  the 
second  was  to  complete  tlie  "  raft  between  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  PhiHp,  so 
as  to  make  a  complete  obstruction  under  tbefire  of  those  works."  On  the 
8th  November,  Gen.  Lovell  wrote  to  the  Department  t!iat  he  had  increased, 
the  armament  of  Forts  Pike  and  Macomb,  and  thought  he  would  be  able( 
to  malie  a  complete  obetmetion  of  tlie  raft,  so  that  if  the  enemy's  ships 
should  be  stopped,  they  would  be  hammered  to  pieces.  This  obstruction 
was  calculated  to  delay  a  "  fleet  under  the  close  fire  of  more  than  one 
hnudred  heavy  guns."  Measures  were  also  taken  to  obstruct  the  passage 
at  Forts  Pike  and  Macomb,  and  the  liver  above  the  city,  the  commanding 
General  "  feeling  satisfied  Uiat  ships  under  steam  can  pass  forts  in  an  open 
channel." 

On  the  5th  December,  1861,  a  statement  was  made  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  the  existing  condition  of  affairs,  in  which  it  was  shoivn  that  the 
city  was  defended  by  two  lines  of  works,  for  which  Gen.  Lovell  had  8,000 
men,  besides  the  militia  of  the  city.  Two  powder  miUs  were  in  running 
order,  and  the  announcement  was  made  that  witli  a  "  siifficiency  of  tiiia 
material,  he  should  consider  himself  in  a  position  to  hold  New  Orleans  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time."  The  city  was  tlien  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand any  attack  likely  to  bo  made,  and  Gen.  Lovell  stated  that  the  enemy, 
who  were  at  that  time  landing  ti'oops  at  Ship  Island  in  large  numbers, 
"  could  not  take  New  Orleans  by  a  land  attack  with  any  force  they  could 
bring  to  bear." 

In  the  beginning  of  January  the  attention  of  the  Department  was 
directed  to  the  necessity  of  giving  to  the  commanding  General  the  control 
of  at  least  so  much  of  the  Navy  Department  as  would  enable  him,  by 
means  of  light-draught  armed  vessels,  to  protect  the  navigable  streams 
along  the  coast ;  Gen.  Lovell  adding,  that  "  the  blame  of  want  of  protec- 
tion will  rest  upon  me  in  any  event,  and  I  should,  therefore,  have  some 
power  to  say  what  should  be  done."  No  answer  to  this  request  was 
made. 

The  Secretary  of  "War,  about  this  time,  furnished  Gen.  Lovell  with  the 
plan  and  details  of  the  river  defence  fleet,  under  Montgoniei-y,  for  "  seiwice 
in  the  upper  Mississippi,"  whicJi  was  to  be  prepared  at  New  Orleans,  by 
Oapts.  Montgomery  and  Townsend,  and  the  General  was  directed  "  merely 
to  exercise  such  general  supervision  as  to  check  any  profligate  expendi- 
ture." 

On  the  IStli  January,  Gen.  Lovell  wrote,  tliat  "  consideiing  !New 
Orleans  to  be  in  condition  to  resist  an  attack,  I  am  turning  my  attention 
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to  the  coast  of  llississippi."  The  ohatrnetioiis  in  the  liver  at  this  time 
wore  complete,  and  the  forts  well  manned. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  the  Secretary  of  "W  ar  wrote  as  follows :  "  The 
President  desires  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  on  receipt  of  this  letter,  yot 
despatch  5,000  men  to  Columbns  to  reinforce  that  point,  sorely  threatened 
by  largely  siiperiour  forces.  New  Orleans  is  to  be  defended  from  above, 
by  defeating  the  enemy  at  Columbus."  Gen.  Lovell  replied ;  "  I  regret 
the  necessity  of  sending  away  my  only  force  at  this  particular  juncture, 
and  feel  sure  that  it  will  create  a  great  panic  here,  but  will  do  my  best  to 
restore  confidence  by  a  show  of  strengtli." 

On  the  37th  February,  Gen.  Lovell  notified  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
he  had  sent "  eight  regiments  and  two  batteries  from  his  department,  besides 
five  hundred  shot  guns,"  and  added :  "  People'  are  beginning  to  complain 
that  I  have  stripped  the  department  so  completely  ;  but  I  have  called  upon 
Gov.  Moore  for  10,000  volunteera  and  militia  for  State  service,  Eaw 
troops  with  double-barrelled  shot  guns  are  amply  sufficient  to  hold  our 
entrenchments  against  such  troops  as  the  enemy  can  send  to  attach  them," 

la  the  same  letter  he  adverted  to  the  fact  that  he  had  "  furnished 
Gens.  Johnston  and  Polk  lai'ge  sapplies."  In  his  letter  of  March  6t]i  he 
stated : 

"  This  Department  is  being  completely  drained  of  everything.  We 
have  filled  requisitions  for  arms,  men  and  munitions,  until  New  Orlea/ns 
is  about  defenaeless.  In  return  we  get  nothing.  Mobile  and  Pensacola, 
even  Galveston,  are  defended  by  ten-inch  columhiads,  while  this  city  has 
nothing  above  an  eight-inch,  and  bat  few  of  them.  The  fortified  line 
about  the  city  is  complete,  but  I  have  taken  ten  of  the  guns  for  the  navy, 
and  sixteen  for  the  vessels  that  we  are  fitting  up  for  the  river  expedition. 
My  reliance  to  defend  these  lines  will  be  with  militia  with  double-bai'- 
relled  guns  and  32-pound  carronades.  If  now  you  take  the  powder  from 
me,  we  shall  be  in  no  condition  to  resist.  The  only  thing  to  provide  is  a 
sufficiency  of  powder,  to  enable  us  to  resist  a  prolonged  attack  of  ships  and 
mortar  boats  upon  two  points,  Forts  Pike  and  Macomb,  and  Forts  Jack- 
son and  St.  Philip.  If  the  first  are  passed,  we  still  have  a  land  defence  to 
make ;  if  the  last,  a  fleet  can  proceed  at  once  to  the  city." 

On  the  9th,  Geo.  Lovell  again  wi'ote,  after  enumerating  the  troops 
sent  away  : 

"  You  will  thus  perceive  that  this  Department  has  been  completely 
stripped  of  every  organized  body  of  troops.  Persons  are  found  here  who 
assei-t  that  I  am  sending  away  all  troops  so. that  the  city  may  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  the  enemy.  All  recLuisitions  for  ammimition  have  been  filled, 
until  I  have  none  left,  except  what  is  in  the  hands  of  troops.  Neither 
have  I  funds  placed  at  my  disposal  to  create  supplies  in  place  of  those  sent 
off.     If  the  enemy  intends  an  attack  here,  he  will  make  it  soon,  and  I 
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hope  no  further  calls  will  be  made  until  we  are  placed  in  a  defensible 
condition." 

While  this  correspondence  was  going  on  between  Gen.  Lovcll  and  the 
War  Department,  we  ehall  see  what  had  become  of  the  na?al  strueturra 
in  the  harbour,  that  ■werecaleulated,  as  the  Richmond  authorities  claimed, 
to  allay  all  the  fears  of  Gen.  LoTell,  and  to  ^sure,  in  any  circumstances, 
the  safety  of  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Benjamin,  the  Secretary  of  War,  had 
written  to  Gen.  Lovell :  "  From  the  recent  experiment  of  the  Virginia, 
and  what  I  hear  of  the  steamers  of  !New  Orleans,  I  feel  confident  that  if 
even  one  of  them  can  be  got  ready  before  you  are  attacked,  she  will  dis- 
pei^e  and  destroy  any  fleet  the  enemy  can  gather  in  the  river,  above  or 
below.  The  naval  officers  say  that  Tift's  steamer  is  far  superiour  to  the 
Virginia." 

In  the  report  of  Mr.  IMallory,  Secretary  of  the  N^avy,  made  to  the  Con- 
federate Congress  on  tlie  27th  of  February,  1862,  he  had  made  the  follow- 
ing statement :  "  There  are  now  being  eoiistmctcd  at  New  Orleans  two 
large  and  formidable  iron-plated  steamships,  of  about  fourteen  hundred 
tons  each,  designed  for  the  carrying  of  twenty  of  the  heaviest  guns.  One 
of  these,  the  Louisiana,  has  been  launched,  and  is  nearly  completed,  and 
the  other,  it  is  beheved,  will  be  completed  in  six  weeks." 

With  j'eference  to  the  construction  of  these  vessels  we  may  place  here 
the  testunony  of  Gov.  Koore  of  Louisiana,  taken  before  a  secret  commit- 
tee of  the  Confederate  Congreae,  not  only  for  its  interest  to  the  immediate 
;,  but  for  its  curious  explanation  of  the  way  the  affairs  of  the  Oon- 
r  were  managed.     The  following  are  extracts  from  his  testimony : 

"  Ky  first  active  interposition,  of  which  any  record  is  kept,  was  on  the  26tb  of  Feb- 
mary,  1862.  Several  weeks  prior  to  that  date  I  had  heen  aware  that  the  work  on  the 
ram  Mississippi  was  not  being  prosecuted  with  the  vigour  and  energy  that  our  danger 
seemed  to  me  to  require.  Many  mei-chants  and  business  men  of  Ifew  Orleans,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  bad  spoken  to  me  of  the  alow  progress  of  tlie 
work,  but  I  had  refrained  from  any  interference,  except  verbal  cspressions  of  my  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  Commanding  General,  (Lovell)  who  in  turn  assured  me  ho  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  work.  At  length  the  excuse  was  given  for  this  torturing  want 
of  vigour,  tliat  the  work  could  not  proceed  faster  for  want  of  funds,  Tlie  !Navy  Depart- 
ment had  not  paid  its  obligations,  and,  in  consequence,  had  lost  credit,  I  thci'efore 
telegraphed  the  Treasury  Department  as  follows ; 

"New  Ohleans,  February  26th,  1669. 
"  0.  Q.  MEUuiftGEB,  Senrstary  Treasury,  Mchr/umd ; 

"  The  Navy  Department  here  owes  nearly  a  million.  Its  credit  is  stopped.  If  you  wish,  I  will 
place  two  milllona  of  doOars  on  account  of  the  war  tas,  to  the  credit  of  the  Qovemmeut,  so  that 
the  debts  oao  be  paid,  and  the  works  continued. 

"  [Signed]  Thomas  0.  Moobe,  WoBecnoc." 

"  One  of  the  causes  of  the  delay  in  completing  the  Mississippi  was  tlio  insuificient 
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nnmber  of  hands  employed.  I  iad  long  been  semaible  of  this,  tot  there  was  no  officer 
of  the  Government  who  seemed  to  feel  authorized  to  interpose.  I  learned  ia  April  the 
excuse  given  was,  that  thoy  could  cot  he  obtained,  and  I  inatantly  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  ship-huildei-s,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract.  Its  date  is  April  15th.  '  The 
great  importance  of  haying  at  once  completed  the  steam-ratii  Mississippi,  indnces  mo 
to  call  on  you  to  render  Mr.  Tift,  tlie  builder,  all  the  aaaistance  that  can  be  advantage- 
ously employed  for  that  purpose.  It  may  be  that  the  ship,  completed  and  fitted  iu  fif- 
teen days,  aa  we  hopewill  be  done,  may  be  worth  to  us  as  much,  and  perhaps  more, 
than  fifty  thousand  soldiers,  as  it  is  believed  that  she  could  clear  the  river  of  the  whole 
United  States  navy.'  A  large  addition  of  workmen  was  instantly  made,  the  ship-huildera 
fui-nishing  as  many  men  as  the  Tifts  -were  willing  to  receive. 

"  Another  cause  of  the  delay  was  a  failure  of  the  Tifts  to  comprehend  the  fact  that 
the  city  was  in  danger.  I  did  not  koow,  until  after  the  city  had  fallen,  that  even  if  the 
wood-work  had  been  completed,  the  means  were  not  at  hand  to  put  her  ie  fighting  con- 
dition. I  was  subsequently  informed  that  at  the  time  the  city  feli,  the  plates  for  the  rani 
were  being  macufaotured  in  Atlanta,  and  her  guns  were  scattered  along  the  railroad 
from  Weldon  to  Jackson,  which  latter  place  they  did  not  reach  until  weeks  afterward." 

In  the  moi^th  of  April,  1862,  the  condition  of  the  defences  of  Wew  Or- 
leans was  as  follows :  Aa  against  a  land  attack  by  any  force  the  enemy 
coiild  probably  bring,  the  interiour  line  of  fortifications,  as  adopted  and 
completed  by  Major-Gen.  Lovell,  wfa  a  sufEcient  defence  of  the  city,  but 
his  ability  to  hold  that  line  against  such  an  attack  was  greatly  impaired 
by  the  withdrawal  from  him,  by  snperioiir  authority,  of  nearly  all  his 
effective  troops.  The  exteriour  line  was  well  devised,  and  rendered  as 
strong  as  the  means  of  bis  command  allowed.  But  the  iron-clad  gunboats, 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  were  not  ready  for  service.  In  this  extremity  it 
was  indispensably  necessary  to  obstruct  the  navigation  of  thaMiasiseijipi 
Eiver  between  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip ;  and  to  do  tbitf  a  raft  was 
completed  under  Gen.  Lovell's  direction.  It  consisted  of  a  line  of  eleven 
dismasted  schooners,  extending  from  bank  to  bank,  strongly  moored,  and 
connected  by  six  heavy  chains. 

The  Federal  fleet  which  threatened  'New  Orleans,  consisted  of  forty-six 
sail,  cari-ying  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  guns  and  twentyrone  mortars ; 
the  whole  under  the  command  of  Flag-officer  Farragnt.  f  The  raft  con- 
structed by  Gen.  Lovell  was  placed  about  a  mile  below  Foris  Jackson  and 
St-  Philip.  Unfortunately,  a  chasm  was  rent  in  it  by  a  severe  storra%  and 
on  tlio  16tli  of  April,  the  enemy  slowly  steamed  up  the  stream  in  strong 
force,  and  prepared  to  attack  the  forts. 

Still  there  was  no  alarm  in  !N"ew  Orleans,  as  it  was  popularly  supposed 
that  the  enemy  only  intended  a  bombardment  of  tlie  forts,  and  wonld  ac- 
complish but  little  in  such  an  enterprise.  Festivity  prevailed  in  the  city. 
Bails,  parties,  theatres,  operas,  and  the  like  were  tlie  incidents  of  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Tliousands  flocked  down  the  river,  and  on  the  levees 
viewed  the  bombardment  with  evident  pleasure,  for  it  was  soon  ascertained 
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that  the  enemy's  fire  was  inaceiu-ate,  and  that  few,  if  any,  of  their  eleven- 
inch  shell  ever  touched  the  forts.  At  night,  the  greatest  vigilance  was 
maintained,  to  inform  commanders  of  the  enemy's  movements.  On  the 
23d  of  April,  the  terrific  hombardraent  had  continued  a  whole  week  ;  the 
enemy  had  thrown  over  twenty-five  thousand  shells ;  and  Gen.  Duncan 
reported  that  two  of  his  guns  in  Port  Jaekson  were  dismounted ;  half  a 
dozen  killed  and  wounded  w^  the  total  loss,  and  the  works  were  as  sound 

TJie  evening  of  the  23d  of  April  closed  -without  unnsuai  incident.  Our 
defences  were  thought  to  be  impassable,  and  strong  hopes  were  entertained 
that  Farragut  would  soon  give  up  the  conflict  as  fruitless  and  abortiva 
Towards  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  enemy's  vessels  Were 
descried  creeping  up  tlie  river  in  full  force,  and  as  they  steamed  abreast  of  the 
forts  were  received  with  deafening  roars  from  our  artillery.  The  conflict  be- 
came furious.  Through  a  storm  of  fire  the  ships  passed  on,  Farragut  lead- 
ing in  ihe  Hartford,  They  had  not  proceeded  far  when  they  encountered  the 
Confederate  fleet,  consisting  of  seventeen  vessels  in  all,  only  about  eiglit  of 
which  were  armed.  The  Confederate  gunboats  carried,  some  of  them,  two 
guns,  and  others  only  one.  Nevertheless,  they  fought  with  desperation 
against  the  enemy's  overwhelming  force,  until  they  were  all  driven  on 
shore  and  scuttled  or  burned  by  their  commanders.  The  Louisiana  was 
' '  !,  and  coiild  only  use  two  of  her  nine  guns ;  so  when  it  was 
1  that  nothing  could  prevent  the  enemy  from  breaking  our  line, 
she  was  run  ashore,  and  blown  up,  although  the  enemy's  broadsides  had 
not  injured  her  in  the  least.  The  Governor  Moore,  another  of  our  boats, 
commanded  by  the  brave  Capt.  Kennon,  acted  nobly  among  liie  enemy's 
twelve  heavy  sloops-of-war  and  gimboats,  and  fired  its  last  cartridge  at 
point-blank  range,  but  was  also  run  ashore  and  blown  up,  to  prevent 
capture. 

The  scene  of  confusion  that  ensued  in  ISTew  Orleans,  when  the  people, 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  April,  awoke  to  the  news  that  the  enemy's 
fleet  had  passed  the  forts,  and  were  actually  approaching  the  city,  defies 
all  description.  People  were  amazed,  and  'could  scarcely  realize  the  awful 
fact,  and  ran  hither  and  thither  in  speechl^s  astonishment.  Very  soon  the 
flames  seen  issuing  from  shipyards  in  Algiers  and  other  places,  convinced 
them  that  the  news  was  authentic,  and  that  Government  ofBcei^  were  then 
busily  engaged  destroying  everything  that  was  likely  to  be  of  value  to  the 
enemy.  The  unfinished  Mississippi  and  other  vessels  were  scuttled  or 
fired,  ammunition  destroyed,  and  shot  sunk  in  the  river.  The  people,  on 
tlieir  part,  proceeded  to  the  various  cotton-presses,  rolled  out  thousands  of 
bales,  and  applied  the  torch ;  countless  cotton  ships  were  also  sunk  or 
fired,  and  eteamboats  by  the  dozen  similai'ly  destroyed.  The  roai'  of  can- 
non sounded  in  the  distance ;  the  beat  of  the  sun,  and  conflagrations  in 
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every  direction,  made  the  atmosphere  oppressively  hot,  ■while  dense  col- 
nmns  of  emoke  darkened  the  air.  It  was  a  scene  of  terrible  grandeur.  The 
balefal  glare  of  the  conflagration  sti'uggled  in  rivalry  with  the  sunlight ; 
masses  of  smoke  ascended  grandly  to  the  eky  ;  great  ehips  and  steamers, 
wrapped  in  fire,  floated  down  the  river,  threatening  the  Federal  vessels 
with  destruction  by  their  fiery  contact.  And  in  this  scene  of  dire  and 
sublime  destruction,  there  were  perpetually  tolled  tho  alarm-bells  of  the 
city. 

Having  narrowly  escaped  capture  in  the  naval  engagement,  Gen.  Lovell 
rode  rapidly  by  the  Levee  road,  and  arrived  in  town  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Crowds  gathered  round  him  while  lie  related  the  events 
of  the  engagement  below,  bearing  testimony  to  the  heroism  of  our  little 
navy  of  indifferent  vessels,  and  seeming  bewildered  at  the  unexpected  ca- 
lamity which  had  befallen  him.  He  considered  it  advisable  for  his  small 
force  to  retire  without  the  limits  of  the  city  to  avert  a  bombardment,  and 
this  idea  was  fully  endorsed  by  tho  City  Council.  Accordingly,  late  in  tlie 
day,  his  whole  force,  of  not  more  than  twenty-eight  hundred  effective  men, 
departed  by  rail  some  fifteen  miles  above  the  city,  with  orders  to  keep 
within  easy  call  in  case  of  emergency. 

Tlie  evacuation  of  the  city  by  Gen.  Lovell's  troops  was  the  signal  for  a 
new  consternation,  and  another  era  of  disorder  in  the  city.  Uproar  and 
confusion  continued  throughout  the  day  and  all  night,  while  now  and 
'  then  heavy  guns  could  be  heard  down  the  river,  as  if  the  enemy  was 
cautiously  approaching,  and  firing  at  suspicious  objects.  Crowds  of  the 
poor  were  enjoying  a  rich  harvest  by  the  wholesale  destruction  of  proper- 
ty, and  Bcores  of  them  could  be  seen  with  baskets,  and  bags,  and  drays, 
carrying  off  whatever  plunder  fell  in  their  way.  A  low,  murmuring 
voice  filled  the  air — it  was  the  conversation  of  assembled  thousands.  Some 
were  for  burning  the  city,  rather  than  permit  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  ;  but  the  opinion  prevailed  that  such  foolish  excesses  should  be 
at  once  put  in  check,  and  that  the  city,  being  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
foe,  nothing  should  bo  done  to  provoke  a  bombardment. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2.5th  of  April,  Farragut'e  advance  was  observed 
steaming  up  towards  the  city.  When  abreast  of  the  Chalmette  batteries 
on  both  sides  of  the  city,  he  was  saluted  with  voUeys  from  the  earthworks, 
but,  being  uninjured,  ran  past  and  east  anchor  at  intervals  before  the  city, 
with  porta  open,  and  every  preparation  made  for  a  bombardment.  Farra- 
gut  then  opened  communication  with  the  Mayor,  and  demanded  tlie  sur- 
render of  the  city,  together  with  Lovell's  forces ;  but  the  latter  were  away, 
the  city  had  been  left  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  ilayor  Monroe, 
and  he  avoided  a  formal  sun-ender,  declaring  that  if  the  enemy  desired  the 
removal  of  objectionable  flags  floating  over  the  public  building  of  !New 
Orleans,  he  must  do  it  by  his  own  force. 
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The  correspondence  touching  the  Burrender  of  the  city  was, protracted 
nntil  the  28th  of  April.  There  was  a  purpose  in  this.  The  confidence  of 
the  people  had,  in  a  measure,  rallied ;  there  were  yet  glimpses  of  hope.  As 
long  as  Forts  St.  Philip,  Jaekaon,  and  the  Chalmette  batteries  remained 
intact,  it  was  thonght  that  something  might  be  done  to  save  the  city.  The 
enemy's  fleet  had  no  forces  with  which  to  occupy  it ;  his  transports  were 
unable  to  get  up  the  river,  as  long  as  the  forts  held  out.  The  enemy's  land 
forces,  under  Gen.  Butler,  were  at  Ship  Island  and  Mississippi  City.  Had 
he  attempted  to  march  overland  upon  New  Orleans,  the  levees  would  have 
been  cut,  and  his  men  drowned  in  the  swamps. 

But  the  last  hope  was  to  be  extinguished.  While  Farragut  and  Mayor 
Honroe  were  exchanging  angry  letters  of  great  length,  the  overwhelming 
news  reached  New  Orleans,  that  Eorts  St,  Philip  and  Jackson  had  surren- 
dered to  the  enemy.  The  surrender  was  made  in  consequence  of  a  mutiny 
of  the  garrisons.  On  examining  his  guns  in  Fort  Jackson,  Qen.  Duncan 
found  many  spiked,  several  dismounted,  and  not  less  than  three  hundred 
men  clamoring  around  him  for  a  surrender.  Remonstrances,  threats,  and 
entreaties  were  alike  useless.  In  vain  Gen.  Duncan  declared  to  the  men 
that  it  would  be  an  eternal  shame  to  give  up  the  works,  provisioned  as 
they  were,  and  scarcely  touched  by  the  enemy.  In  vain  he  vowed  that 
the  forts  were  impregnable.  In  vain  he  promised  that  he  would  blow  up 
all  Butler's  transpoi-ts  in  a  trice,  if  his  men  would  only  stand  by  him.  The 
soulless  creatures  who  disgraced  the  Confederate  uniform  had  no  reply  to 
these  arguments  and  appeals.  Nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  surrender. 
Kagged,  dusty,  powder-blackened,  and  exhausted,  Duncan  reached  New 
Orleans,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  great  misfortune ;  and  as  he  narrated  it  on 
the  levee  he  wept,  and  the  hundreds  who  listened  to  him  were  silent  with 
amazement  and  shame. 

Farragut,  being  informed  of  the  surrender  of  the  forts,  was  now  anxious 
to  expedite  the  fall  and  formal  surrender  of  the  city,  before  the  arrival  of 
Butler  with  his  transports.  The  correspondence  with  the  Mayor  had  con- 
tuiued  through  several  days.  On  the  28th  of  April,  FaiTagut  addressed 
his  ultimatum  to  that  officer,  complaining  of  the  continued  display  of  the 
State  flag  of  Louisiana  on  the  City  Hall,  and  concluding  with  a  threat  of 
the  bombardment  of  the  city,  by  notifying  him  to  remove  the  women  and 
eliildren  from  its  limits  within  forty-eight  hom's.  The  flag  was  not  re- 
moved, and  the  throat  was  not  fulfilled.  On  the  lat  of  May,  Farragut  re- 
luctantly consented  to  send  his  own  forces  to  take  down  the  flag. 

About  noon,  he  sent  on  shore  a  party  of  two  hundred  marines  with  two 
brass  howitzers,  who  marched  through  the  streets  and  formed  before  tlie 
City  Hall.  The  officer  in  command  ascended  to  the  dome  of  the  building, 
and  took  down  the  objectionable  State  banner — the  sign  of  all  State  lights. 
The  act  was  done  in  profound  silence ;  there  were  no  idle  utterances  of 
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curiosity  ;  indignation  was  impotent,  and  taen  witli  eompresaed  lips  and 
dai'kened  browa  witnessed  the  first  ceremony  of  their  humiliation,  and  saw 
erected  above  them  the  emblem  of  tyrannical  oppression.  A  speechless 
crowd  of  many  thousands  thronged  the  streets ;  a  line  of  bayonets  glis- 
tened within  tho  square ;  the  marines  stood  statue-like ;  the  very  air  was 
oppressive  with  etiUness ;  and  so,  in  dead  silence,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  hoisted  over  New  Orleans,  and  the  city  passed  forever  from  the  rule 
and  power  of  the  Confederates. 

Thus,  after  an  engagement  the  casualties  of  which  might  be  counted  by 
hundreds,  fell  New  Orleans,  with  its  population  of  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty thousand  souk — the  commercial  capital  of  the  South,  and  the  largest 
ea^ortmg  city  in  the  world.  It  was  a  terrible  disaster  to  the  Confederacy. 
The  fall  of  Donelson  broke  our  centre  in  the  West.  The  fall  of  New  Or- 
leans yet  more  sorely  punished  the  vanity  of  the  Confederates ;  annihi- 
lated their  power  in  Louisiana ;  broke  up  their  routes  to  Texas  and  the 
Gulf;  closed  their  access  to  tlie  richest  grain  and  cattle  country  in  tlis 
South ;  gave  to  the  enemy  a  new  base  of  operations ;  and,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  staggei"ed  the  confidence  of  Europe  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Con- 
federacy.*    And  yet  these  disasters  were  very  far  from  deciding  tlie  war. 

•  The  foUowhig  documenli,  put  in  our  poascsaion,  diacueaea  the  eTaouatJon  of  Kew  Orleana  in  a 
militarj  point  of  view,  in  a  verj  intelli^ble  style  that  niil  interest  tbe  general  reader,  and  completes 
in  all  respects  the  storj  of  the  disaster : 

Major-  General  LotielPs  reasotis  for  erfocuaimff  Nea  Orleans. 

"I  determined  to  evaouate  the  dty,  when  the  enemy  aucceedcd  in  pnssing  the  forts,  foe  the  fol- 
lowing reaeonE  :  The  principal  and  ahnoat  entire  concentration  of  strength  in  guas,  men,  and  ships, 
had  been  mada  at  that  point.  It  had  been  Beleoted  as  the  spot  where  the  battle  for  tlic  defence  of 
New  Oi'leaoa,  against  a  fleet  coming  up  the  river,  should  be  fought,  and  everything  arailable  for  the 
defence  below,  both  ashore  and  afloat,  had  been  collected  there,  escept  the  twelve  guns  on  the  river 
at  the  lower  interior  line,  which  had  been  put  there  to  flank  that  line.  The  obstrucUons  had  been 
placed  there,  and,  until  swept  away,  had  been  a  complele  bar  to  the  passage  of  a  hostile  fleet,  and 
the  Naval  and  River  Defence  officers  had  brought  to  bear  at  that  pomt  all  their  available  strength  ; 
and  although  New  Orleans  was  still  in  condition  to  ro^st  any  attack  by  land,  jet  when,  after  sis 
days  and  nights  of  incessant  conflict,  the  forts  were  passed,  and  aU  our  defences  afloat  were  either 
burnt  or  snnk,  I  knew  that  there  was  no  material  obataole  to  prevent  the  fleet  from  proceeding  at 
once  to  tbe  dty,  and  that  all  the  guns,  forts,  and  men  on  the  other  ten  or  twelve  water  approachea 
would  go  for  nought, 

"  The  twelve  guns  in  the  open  earthworks  at  the  lower  line  had  hut  twenlj  rounds  of  powder 
each  (the  remainder  having  been  given  to  the  Louisiana),  and  could  offer  no  serious  resistance  to  a 
fieet  wMcL  had  already  passed  more  than  one  hundred  guns  in  maaonry  works,  better  manned,  and 
amply  supplied  with  powder, 

"  The  city  was  surrounded  by  swamps,  and  there  waa  but  one  outlet  by  land,  viz.,  through  the 
narrow  neck  between  the  river  and  Lake  Pontohartraia.  At  Kenner,  on  tho  Misaiaaippi,  ten  miles 
above  Ihe  city,  the  Ann  ground  between  the  river  and  swamp  which  borders  the  lake  is  narrowed  to 
about  three  ijuarters  of  a  nule,  through  which  passes  the  Jackson  Railroad.  The  river  at  this  time 
was  full  to  the  tops  of  the  levees,  and  a  angle  one  of  thdr  large  ships  of  war,  by  anchoring  at  this 
point,  would  have  commanded  with  her  broadaides  (at  point-blank  range)  tbe  only  land  esit  from 
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A  train  of  Confederate  victories  was  to  follow  them,  and  tlie  attention  of 
the  world  was  now  to  be  fixed  upon  the  campaign  in  Virginia. 

New  Ovleans,  sweeping  wilh  iier  guns  (wliicb  would  have  been  Mglier  thim  liie  eurfttce  of  tha  eonn- 
tcj)  every  foot  of  gcound  between  the  river  and  the  late. 

"  The  obatructtonB  placed  across  tbe  E^olets  at  Fort  Fike  had  been  swept  awaj  in  a  stcnu  short- 
ly before  by  Bome  vesacla  which  had  broken  adrift,  and  tliere  was  an  open  chaanel  fully  as  wide  ai 
the  Misaisaippi  River  into  Lake  Pontehartroiti,  whicli  could  easily  be  passed  by  the  enemy  at  night. 
Such  ft  movement,  in  connoetion  with  the  placing  of  one  oc  more  sMps  at  Kenner,  would  have  com- 
pletely sniTOUDded  New  Orleans,  cutting  off  all  communioationa  by  land  or  water  with  the  interiour. 
My  etFbrts  to  accumulate  provisions  enough  in  the  dty  to  feed  the  population  had  proved  abortive, 
and  an  esaminadon  made  a  few  days  previous  to  the  evacuation,  had  aatisfied  me  that  there  were  not 
in  the  d.ty  provisions  enough  to  susloin  the  population  for  more  than  eighteen  days.  Taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  enemy  would  occupy  Kenner,  as,  indeed,  he  did  in  a  few  days,  we  should  have  been 
starved  into  a  surrender  in  less  than  three  weeks,  for  when  the  hostile  fleet  anchored  in  front  of  the 
city,  we  wei*  endrely  cut  off  from  Teias  a.nd  Bed  River — our  mam  sources  of  supply, 

"  I  had  more  than  three  months'  rations  available  for  ray  troops  (less  tiian  three  Ihouannd  men), 
but  this  would  have  answered  but  a  few  days  for  more  tliau  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  peraona. 
Some  of  the  steamers  at  the  loveo  had  been  destroyed,  and  a  number  had  fled  up  tbe  river.  Bo  that 
the  Jackson  Railroad  was  the  only  means  of  transporlation  for  removing  the  women,  children,  and 
Don-oombatanta  from  the  dty,  which  removal  it  would  have  required  months  to  accomplish.  In  the 
Ticuiity  of  New  Orleans,  and  for  many  miles  above,  there  was  nothing  but  swamps  filled  witli  water. 
In  which  the  famiiiea  could  take  refuge,  and,  moreover,  a  great  portion  of  the  male  proteetois  of 
these  femilies  were  absent  with  our  armies  m  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  and,  of  course,  ^ould  not 
superintend  tieir  removal.  The  plan,  therefore,  of  removing  the  non-combataQts,  and  remaining 
wilb  the  troops,  was  entirely  unpraetieable.  Thirteen  of  the  enemy's  ahipa  were  anchoied  abieaat 
of  tha  city  with  their  guns  looking  down  the  streets,  which  tliey  could  hare  snept  to  the  swamps 
in  rear  of  the  houses,  or  set  on  fire  at  a  number  of  points,  and  had  I  continued  to  occupy  it  with 
troops,  they  would  have  been  jusUfied  by  the  laws  of  war  in  opening  fire  after  due  notice  ia  the 
women  and  ctuidren  to  withdraw  from  danger.  I  knew  that  they  had  not,  and  could  not  have  for 
several  days,  any  land  forces  to  take  poaseseion,  and  having  determined,  for  the  reasons  above  stated, 
to  evacuate  the  city,  I  thought  it  best  to  remove  the  troops  at  once  and  speedily,  and  thus  convert 
New  Orleans  from  a  military  poation  into  that  of  an  nngarrisoned  city.  By  ao  doing,  I  should  de- 
prive the  enemy  of  all  pretest  for  a  wanton  and  uselesa  sacrifice  of  life  and  property,  and  aa  they 
were  unable  to  occupy  it,  I  would  have  a  number  of  days  for  the  undisturbed  removal  of  the  vast 
amount  of  public  property  which  was  on  hand  at  that  time.  My  ti-oopa,  however,  were  placed  at 
Camp  Moore,  only  four  hours'  run  ftom  the  city  by  rdl,  and  I  conld  have  reoccupied  it  at  any  tuna 
for  several  days  after  the  evacuation,  if  it  bad  been  deemed  advisable.  Had  I  regarded  tie  outside 
popular  clamor  that  would  ensue,  I  should  have  subjected  the  people  of  New  Orleans  to  a  bombard- 
ment ;  but  I  did  not  fhhik  myself  justified  for  such  a  purpose  in  spilling  the  blood  of  women  and 
children,  when  I  Iinew  that  in  two  or  three  weeks  at  farthest,  want  of  food  fi)r  the  inhabitants  woidd 
compel  me  to  evacaaie  the  city,  or,  if  that  had  been  then  impossitile,  to  surrender. 

"  I  spoke  to  the  Mayor,  several  members  of  the  City  Council,  and  many  promment  citizens,  on 
the  aubject,  and  while  none  seemed  unwilling  to  midergo  any  danger,  if  by  so  doing  they  could  ar- 
rive at  favoucablB  results,  yet  all,  without  eiception,  under  the  circumafanccs,  approved  of  and 
advised  tlie  withdrawal  of  the  troops. 

"  In  detenninlng  upon  the  evacuation,  I  neceasarily,  aa  soon  as  the  enemy's  fleet  had  passed  tbe 
forte,  regarded  the  position  the  same  as  if  both  their  army  and  navy  were  present  before  tlia  city, 
making  due  allowanoe  simply  for  the  time  it  would  take  them  to  tranaport  their  army  up ;  inas- 
much as  their  ships,  having  passed  Forte  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  they  could  at  once  place  them- 
Eelvea  in  open  and  uninterrupted  communication  with  their  army  at  points  from  sis  to  twenty  mllos 
ibova  the  foi-ta,  through  vucious  small  water  communications  from  the  Gulf,  made  more  aviilabln 
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But  before  paeaing  to  those  memorable  fields,  we  may  glance  at  a  se- 
quel of  tlio  surrender  of  New  Orleans,  which,  indeed,  is  among  the  most 

by  the  eitroiordiimrj  height  of  the  riyer,  and  Whioli,  while  we  were  in  possesdoii  of  the  latter,  I  had 
easiij  and  without  risli  defended  with  kunohos  and  a  part  of  the  River  Defence  fleet.  I  had  also 
Btationed  Skymanaki'B  Re^ment  at  Quarantine  for  the  aanie  object.  These,  however,  were  all  do- 
Btrojed  OP  captured  by  the  enemy's  fleet,  after  they  got  posaea^on  of  the  river  between  the  forta 
and  the  city. 

"  There  waa  a,  further  and  very  important  reaaon  for  the  course  which  I  pureued.  I  knew  thai 
if  I  remained  in  New  Orleans,  we  should  in  all  probability  lose  in  a  short  time  troops,  guna,  and 
supphea  of  al]  hinds,  and  the  enemy  would  then  be  in  full  pofisession  of  the  rirer  as  Rir  as  Memphis, 
which  eventually  fell  also  into  their  hands.  By  withdrawing  my  oommaticl,  however,  I  would  be 
enabled  to  fortify,  arm,  and  garrison  Vicksburg,  a  strong  and  defensible  position.  On  tlie  lllh  of 
April  I  liad  written  to  Qen.  Beauri^ard,  recommending  the  fortification  of  Vicksburg,  and  aeidng 
bim  for  an  engineer  officer ;  and  two  days  after  the  evacuation  I  advised  the  adjutant-general  at 
Eiohmond,  Gen.  Cooper,  that  I  should  occupy  that  place  and  Jaclison.  I  sent  thither  a  number  of 
heavy  guns  and  qoaEtities  of  ammuniiion,  with  the  artilleriata  fcom  the  various  forts  near  New  Or- 
leans, and  sent  Gen,  Smith,  with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  to  take  command  of  the  whole.  The  officers, 
troops,  and  guns  which  held  Vicksbnrg  last  summer,  were  almost  entirely  the  same  which  I  with- 
drew from  New  Orleans,  rather  than  remain  and  submit  to  an  inevitable  surrender. 

"  Results  have  fully  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  military  policy  pursued  by  me  in  collecting  all  the 
means  in  Departoent  No.  One  and  taking  a  new  and  stronger  posilion  on  the  Miseisaippi  River. 

"  The  evacuation  of  New  Orleans  and  its  occupation  by  the  enemy,  would  necessarily  be  followed 
sooner  or  hiter  by  the  abandonment  of  the  several  forts  and  small  works  on  tlie  esterior  line,  which 
were  erected  principally  to  defend  the  approaehea  to  that  city,  and  after  its  evacuation  could  no 
longer  serve  any  useful  purpose,  as  the  position  of  the  enemy  (in  the  river  abreast  the  city)  gave  him 
coDli^l  of  the  Opelonsas  Rdlroad,  thus  enabling  him  to  get  in  rear  of  the  woil:s  at  Barrataria  Bay, 
Grand  CMlloa,  Bayou  Lafourche,  and  Berwick  Bay,  by  which  he  could  cut  off  and  capture  all  the 
garrisou,  with  small  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  all  of  which  were  greatly  needed  at  that  time.  I 
directed  them  to  be  abandoned  at  once.  The  officers  in  command  were  ordered  to  report  with  tlidr 
troopa  and  ail  transportable  supplies  at  Camp  Moore  or  Vicksburg.  Some  of  them  complied  with 
the  order,  but  a  portion  of  the  garrison,  after  marching  part  of  the  way,  refused  to  go  further,  and, 
in  spite  of  their  officer,  disbanded,  and  went  to  New  Orleaca. 

"  Ports  Jackson  and  St,  Phihp  surrendered  in  conaequenee  of  a  mutiny  among  the  men  on  the 
.  28th  of  April  Forta  Pike  and  Macomb  were  abandoned  without  my  orders.  When  I  returned  to 
the  city  from  the  lower  forts  on  the  2ith,  I  directed  CoL  Fuller,  who  was  in  command  of  the  works 
on  the  lakes,  which  comprised  Forts  Pike  and  Macomb,  to  have  everything  ready  to  abandon  those 
forts,  in  case  I  should  so  order  it.  Supposing  that  the  enemy  would  occupy  Konner,  and  thus  de- 
prive me  of  the  use  of  the  Jacltson  R^road,  it  was  my  intention  to  remove  the  troopa,  supplies,  etc, 
across  Lake  Fontchartrain  to  Pass  Uanchac  aa&  Itfadisonville,  holding  the  entrance  to  that  lake  by 
the  fort  as  long  as  poadble.  The  enemy,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  the  raihoad  at  Eenaer, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  men  and  public  property  were  removed  by  rail.  I  went  to  Camp  Moore 
on  the  night  of  the  2Bth  to  arrange  matters  there,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  2^th  I  tecdved  infor- 
mation that  Col.  Fuller  had  arrived  at  Covington,  La.,  with  the  garrison  of  Forta  Pike  and  Macomb. 
This  waa  the  first  knowledge  I  had  of  the  abandonment  of  those  works,  I  immediately  directed 
them  to  be  leoocupied,  and  sent  a  letter  to  Capt,  Poludexter  of  the  navy,  in  command  of  the  ships 
on  the  lake,  requesting  his  cooperation  in  this  movement.  Col.  Puller  replied  on  the  2gth  that  the 
forts  had  been  dismantled,  the  gnus  spiked,  and  the  carriages  destroyed,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  ccocoupy  them.  I  was  ofScially  informed  of  the  surrender  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  on  the 
morning  of  the  29tb,  and  deemed  it,  therefore,  useless  to  make  any  further  attempt  to  reoccupy 
Forts  Pike  and  Macomb,  Tlie  cisterns  in  the  two  last-named  works  only  held  water  enongh  to 
serve  the  garrison  a  short  time,  and  had  to  be  supplied  by  Bteatiiers  from  a  distance.    They  could 
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remarkable  records  of  tlie  war.  Any  story  of  New  Orleans  is  incomplete 
without  the  hero,  Benjamin  F.  Butler.  This  man,  who  was  to  reap  the 
frnite  of  the  victory  of  the  Federal  fleet,  and  enact  the  part  of  military 
jniler  in  New  Orleans,  was  an  example  of  that  reputation  so  easily  made 
in  the  North  by  brazen  assertions,  sensational  dispatches,  and  coarao  abuse 
of  rebels.  Gen.  Butler  bad  been  a  small  lawyer  in  Massachusetts ;  his 
first  experiment  in  polities  was  that  of  a  Northern  man  with  Southern 
principles ;  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Charleston  Convention  of  1860,  and 
he  was  accnstomed  to  relate  with  singolar  satisfaction  the  eircumstaiice 
that  he  had  voted  in  that  body,  more  than  forty  times,  for  Jefferson  Davis 
as  the  nominee  for  President  of  the  United  States !  When  the  war  broke 
outj  he  was  a  ready  convert  to  the  popular  doctrine  in  bis  State,  and  went 
in  advance  of  it  in  his  expressions  of  ferocity  towards  the  people  of  the 
South.  He  had  already  made  himself  infamous  in  Baltimore  by  his  wai- 
npon  non-combatants ;  by  browbeating  quiet  citizens ;  by  examining  courts 
in  which  the  severity  of  the  military  judge  was  cnrionsly  mingled  with  the 
peculiar  skill  and  disreputable  adroitness  of  the  pettifogger;  and  by  his 
quick  and  apt  invention  of  various  instruments  of  moral  torture.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  man  was  extraordinary  and  revolting.  He  had  small, 
muddy,  cruel  eyes;  one  of  them  was  curtained  by  a  drooping  lid;  and 
there  was  a  smothered  glower  in  them  indicative  of  ill-contained  and  vio- 
lent passion.  The  other  of  his  features  were  almost  covered  up  in  enor- 
mous chops,  with  little  webs  of  I'ed  veins  in  them  ;  and  the  whole  expres- 
sion of  his  face  was  that  of  a  lecherons  coarseness  and  a  cunning  ferocity. 

Such  was  the  tyi'ant  of  New  Orleans.  He  inaugurated  his  rule  in  the 
subdued  city  by  the  following  order,  directed  against  the  women  of  lifew 
Orleans,  which  at  once  made  his  name  infamona  in  all  the  Christian  and 
civilized  countries  of  the  world,  and  obt^ned  for  him  in  the  South  the 
popular  and  pei-sistent  title  of  the  "  Beast ;  " 

"  HEJDQnAKTEna,  EEPAniMEPTT  0!  Gi-LF,  Kew  Obleans,  Ufav  IS. 

"  Ab  officers  ftiid  soldiers  of  the  United  States  have  been  subject  to  repeated  insnlts 
from  women  calling  tlieraselvea  ladies,  of  Ifew  Orleans,  in  return  for  the  moat  scrupulous 
non-interference  and  coartesj  on  our  part,  it  is  ordered  hereafter,  wien  any  female  shall 
by  mere  gesture  or  luovement  insult,  or  show  contempt  for  any  ofBcers  or  soldiers  of  the 
United  States,  she  sliall  be  regarded  and  held  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  woman  about  town 
plying  her  avocalion.  By  oommaud  of  Maj.-Gen.  BUTLER. 

"  Geo.  0.  Steoko,  A.  A.  G." 

Tiie  infamous  "woman-order"  was  the  prelude  to  a  rule  in  New 
Orleans  that  excited  the  horroiir  and  disgust  of  the  civilized  world.     The 

not  iiave  held  out  for  any  great  length  of  Unie  for  this  reason,  snd  1  deemed  it  best  to  save  Ihcir 
ganisons  (composed  of  weU-drilled  artilleriste)  for  the  works  at  Vicksburg,  where  they  have  ever 
since  rendei'ed  snch  good  Bervioe,  But  it  was  not  ijitended  to  abandon  them  so  soon,  nor,  hideed, 
till  I  had  tnmsferred  ali  the  public  pioperty  from  New  Orleans." 
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3  which  declined  to  publish  aii  edict  so  disreputable  were  threat- 
ened with  snppression ;  *  and  Hayor  Moni'oe  and  eome  of  the  citj'  anthor- 
ities  who  ventured  to  protest  against  it,  were  arrested,  shipped  down  to 
Tort  Jacjrson,  and  for  many  moaths  kept  in  confinement  there.  Tlion 
followed  a  series  of  acts  of  cruelty,  despotism  and  iudeeeney.  Citizens 
accused  of  contumacious  disloyalty,  Tivere  confined  at  hard  labour,  with 
balls  and  chains  attached  to  their  limbs.  Men,  whose  only  offence  was 
selling  medicines  to  sick  Confederate  soldiers,  were  aiTested  and  impris- 
oned. A  physician  who,  as  a  joke,  exhibited  a  skeleton  in  hia  window  as 
that  of  a  Yankee  soldier,  was  sentenced  to  be  confined  at  Ship  Island  for 
two  years,  at  hard  labour.  A  lady,  the  wife  of  a  former  member  of  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  who  happened  to  laugh  a^  the  funeral  train  of  a 
yankee  officer  passed  her  door,  received  this  sentence :  "  It  is,  tlierefore, 
ordered  that  she  be  not '  regarded  and  treated  as  a  common  woman,'  of 
whom  no  officer  or  soldier  is  bound  to  take  notice,  but  as  an  micommon, 
had,  and  dangerous  woman,  stin-ing  up  strife,  and  inciting  to  riot,  and  tliat, 
therefore,  she  be  confined  at  Ship  Island,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  within 
proper  limits  tliere,  till  further  ordei«,"    The  distinction  of  sex  seems  only  to 

*  The  follon-iiig  appearecl  in  a  Southern  uewspsiijer  during  the  days  of  Biiflcr's  rule  m  New 
Orleaua ; 

"Considering  tbe  cbaracter  of  tlio  infamous  oi'dev  issued,  ivitli  reference  to  tlie  ladiea  of  New 
Orleana,  the  folioning  will  be  thonght  a  well-designed  act  of  retribntive  juatice.  Praparatioos  were 
making  foe  a  dwss-parade,  imd  it  number  of  offleeiB  had  congregated  in  front  of  liie  St.  Charles, 
BuUer'a  headquarterg.  A  handBOtQG  eavrisge  was  dnveu  in  front  of  the  hotel,  accompanied  by  ser- 
Tante  in  liveiy,  with  every  aign  of  wealUi  and  taste  in  the  owner  of  the  equipage.  The  occupant, 
dressed  m  the  latest  fesMon  and  sparkling  with  jewelry,  drew  fi^om  her  pocket  her  gold  cord-ease, 
and  taking  therefrom  her  card,  sent  it  up  to  Butlm's  rooms.  The  nest  day  himself  and  lady  called 
at  the  residenco  indicated  on  the  card— a  fine  manaon  in  a  ftishionabie  pai't  of  the  oitj — where  a 
coujde  of  hours  were  agreeably  spent  in  converaatioii,  foUowod  by  the  introduoUon.  of  wine  and  oidte, 
when  the  liighlj-delighted  yiators  took  tbrar  departure.  Butler  did  not  appredate  the  fiict  iirnl  he 
lutd  been  made  the  vicUm  of  a  BHcoessful  "  sell,"  unfjl  he  learned  ahorlly  afterwards  that  he  had  been 
payii^  his  respects  to  the  proprietreaa  of  one  of  tho  most  celebrated  bagnios  in  the  State,  who  is  at 
th^time  '  considered  a  woTiutn  of  the  toam,  plymg  her  vocaHon  ax  siich.' " 

As  a  matter  of  justice — or  as  a  spewmeu  of  ingenious  quibblii^,  as  the  reader  may  decide—we 
should  not  omit  Gen.  Butler's  esplanation  and  attempted  jxistificatloii  of  his  "  woman-order."  The 
luitlior  of  these  pagea,  in  the  painful  character  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  bad,  once,  oooasion  to  meet  Gen. 
Bntler,  imd  to  have  some  eanrersaiion  with  Mm,  in  the  course  of  which  Qen.  B.  voionteered  a  long 
defence  of  bis  rule  m  New  Orleans.  He  declared  that  as  to  the  "  woman-order,"  when  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  denonnoed  it  in  the  Briiieh  Parliament,  he  might,  if  he  liad  turned  to  the  Oiiilnances  of  London, 
have  found  that  it  had  been  borrowed  from  that  ancient  and  respectable  authority.  The  "  Ladies  " 
of  Hew  Orleans,  hesMd,  did  not  interfere  wilt  bis  troops;  it  was  Ibe  demimonde  that  troubled  him. 
One  of  this  class  had  spat  in  an  officer's  face.  Another  had  placed  herself  yis-it-vis  to  an  ofScer  in 
the  street,  exclaiming,  "  La,  here  is  a  Yankee ;  don't  he  look  like  a  monkey  I "  It  became  ncceasavj 
to  adopt  an  order  that "  would  execute  itself,"  and  iiave  these  women  treated  as  street-walkers.  "How 
do  yon  treat  a  street-.ws3ker  J "  saidGen-Batler;  "you  dca'thng  and  kiss  her  in  the  street]"  The 
General  explained  that  he  meant  only  that  these  women  were  to  be  treated  with  those  Kgns  of  con- 
tempt and  contumely  usually  bestowed  upon  Btreet-wLdkers,  so  as  to  make  them  ashamed  of  tbem- 
BclTes  ;  and  it  was  thiia  the  order  "  executed  itself." 
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have  been  recoguized  by  Butler  as  a  cowardly  opportunity  for  a 
In  his  ofBee,  in  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  the  inscription  was  placed  in  plain 
eight :  "  I'here  is  no  difference  letfwesn  a  he  cmd  a  she  adder  m  thdr 
ve?iom."  Hia  officers  were  allowed  to  indulge  their  rapacity  and  lust  at 
will ;  they  seized  bousea  of  respectable  citizens,  and  made  them  the  shops 
of  infamous  female  characters ;  they  appropriated  the  contents  of  wine- 
rooms  ;  they  plundered  the  wardrobes  of  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  tliey  sent 
away  from  the  city  the  clothing  of  whole  families ;  they  "  confiscated " 
pianos,  libraries,  and  whatever  articles  of  luxury  and  ornament  pleased 
their  fancy,  and  sent  them  as  presents  and  souvenirs  to  their  friends  at 
home.  It  was  tlie  era  of  plunder  and  ill-gotten  gains.  Fines  were  col- 
lected at  pleasnre.  Recusants  were  'threatened  with  ball  and  chain.  A 
trade  was  opened  in  provisions  for  cotton,  and  Butlei^'s  own  brother  was 
made  banker  and  broker  of  the  corrupt  operations,  buying  confiscated 
property,  trading  provisions  and  even  military  stores  for  cotton,  and  amass- 
ing out  of  the  distress  of  an  almost  starving  people  fortunes  of  princely 
amount  and  villainous  history.  No  wonder  that  the  principal  of  these 
outrages  lived  in  perpetual  alarm  for  the  safety  of  his  life.  It  was  said 
that  he  wore  secret  anuour.  He  certainly  was  never  for  a  moment  with- 
out an  armed  guard.  Sentinels  walked  in  five  pacra  of  him  ;  and  when  he 
sat  in  bis  ofSce,  several  pistols  lay  beside  him,  and  a  chair  allotted  to  the 
visitor  was  chajned  to  the  wall  while  a  pistol  capped  but  unloaded  was 
placed,  as  if  carelessly,  within  reach,  aa  a  cunning  decoy  to  tlie  supposed 


A  shocking  incident  of  Butler's  despotism  in  K"ew  Orleans  was  the 
execution  of  "William  B.  Mumford,  a  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States, 
charged  with  the  singular  crime  of  having  taken  the  Tederal  fiag  from  the 
United  States  Mint,  which  was  done  before  the  city  had  surrendered,  and 
was,  ill  any  circumstances,  but  an  act  of  war.  He  was  condemned  to  death 
for  an  insult  to  the  enemy's  ensign.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  believed  that 
on  such  a  charge  a  human  life  would  he  taken,  deliberately  and  in  cold 
blood,  Butler  was  inexorable.  The  wife  and  children  of  the  condemned 
man  piteously  plead  for  hia  life.  Butler's  answer  was  cruel  and  taunting. 
A  number  of  citizens  joined  in  a  petition  for  mercy,     Butler  answered  that 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Jomes  Parton,  a  Nortlicm  biographer  of  Butler,  for  mention  of  this 
iagenious  device.     Parton  thus  describes  tlie  aiTaDgementa  of  bis  hero's  office,  wliile  trtuiBoetJng 

"  The  office  was  n  large  room,  furnished  with  little  more  than  a  lijng  table  and  a  few  chairs.  In 
one  comer,  behind  the  table,  sat,  tinobserved,  a  short-band  reporter,  who,  at  a  sigual  from  the  Gen- 
eral, would  take  down  the  examination  of  on.  applicant  or  an  informer.  The  General  began  budneea 
bj  placiiig  his  pistol  upon  the  table,  within  easy  reaeli.  After  the  detection  of  tno  or  tliree  plots  to 
assaaanate  him,  one  of  the  aides  caused  a  little  shelf  to  be  made  under  tbe  table  for  the  pistol,  while 
another  jasl^l,  ushaded,  lay  upon  the  table,  which  any  gentleman,  disposed  to  attempt  tho  game  of 
13  at  liberty  to  snatch." 
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some  TiciouB  men  in  l^^w  Orleans  had  sent  liim  defiant  letters  about 
Muniford's  fate ;  tliat  an  issue  had  been  raised,  that  it  was  "  to  be  decided 
whether  he  was  to  govern  in  "New  Orleans  or  not  "-—and  he  decided  it  bj 
keeping  the  ^vord  he  had  first  pronounced,  and  sending  Muniford  to  the 
gallows. 

The  condemned  man  was  one  of  humble  station  in  life,  and  was  said  to 
havebeenofdissipatedhabite.  Bnt  he  was  faultlessly  brave.  Onthegallows 
the  suggestion  was  made  to  him  that  he  might  yet  save  his  life  by  a  humil- 
iating and  piteous  confession.  He  replied  to  the  of&cer  who  thus  tempted 
him  :  "  Go  away."  He  turned  to  the  crowd,  and  said,  with  a  distinct  and 
steady  voice  :  "  I  consider  that  the  manner  of  my  death  will  be  no  disgrace 
to  my  wife  and  children ;  my  country  will  honour  them."  More  than  a 
thousand  spectators  stood  anound  the  gallows  ;  they  could  not  believe  that 
the  last  act  of  the  tragedy  was  really  to  be  performed ;  they  looted  on  in 
astonished  and  profound  silence. 

Before  the  era  of  Butler  in  New  Orleans,  the  Confederates  had  had  a 
large  and  instructive  experience  of  the  ferocity  of  their  enemies,  and  their 
disregard  of  all  the  rules  of  war  and  customs  of  civilization.  At  Manassas 
and  Pensacola  the  Federals  had  repeatedly  and  dehberately  fired  upon 
hospitals.  Ill  the  naval  battle  in  Hampton  Eoads,  they  had  hung  out  a 
white  flag,  and  then  opened  a  peiidious  fire  upon  our  seamen.  At  New- 
bern  they  had  attempted  to  shell  a  town  containing  several  thousand 
women  and  children,  before  cither  demanding  a  surrender,  or  giving  the 
citizens  notice  of  their  intentions.  They  had  broken  faitli  on  every  occa- 
sion of  expediency ;  they  had  disregarded  flags  of  truces ;  they  had  stolen 
private  property ;  they  had  burned  houses,  and  desecrated  churches ;  they 
had  stripped  widows  and  orphans  of  death's  legacies  by  a  barbarous  law 
of  confiscation  ;  they  had  overthrown  municipalities  and  State  Govern- 
ments;  they  had  imprisoned  citizens,  without  warrant  and  regardless  of 
age  or  sex ;  and  they  had  set  at  defiance  the  plainest  laws  of  civilized 
warfai-e, 

Butler's  government  in  New  Orleans,  and  his  "ingenious"  war  upon 
the  helplessness  of  men  and  virtue  of  women  was  another  sj^cp  in  atrocity, 
The  Louisiana  soldiers  in  Virginia  went  into  battle,  shouting ;  "  Eemera- 
ber  Butler !  "  It  was  declared  that  the  display  of  Federal  authority  in  the 
conc^uered  city  of  New  Orleans  was  sufficient  to  malte  the  soldiera  of  the 
South  devote  anew  whatever  they  had  of  life  and  labour  and  blood  to  the 
cause  of  the  safety  and  honour  of  their  country.  And  yet  it  was  hut  the 
opening  chapter  of  cruelty  and  hoiTOure,  exaggerated  at  each  step  of  the 
W!W,  until  Humanity  was  to  stand  aghast  at  the  black  volume  of  misery 
and  ruin. 
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2b2  THE  LOST  OATTSE. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  year  1862,  the  Federal  Government,  with  plana 
fully  matured,  had  nader  arms  about  six  hundred  thousand  men  ;  more 
than  one-third  of  ivliom  were  operating  in  the  direction  of  Eichmond, 
What  G-en.  McClellan  himeelf  said  of  the  vast  and  brilliant  army  with 
which  he  designed  to  eaptm-e  the  Confederate  capital  was  not  extravagant. 
It  was,  indeed,  "  magnificent  in  material,  admirable  in  dseipHne  and  in- 
struction, excellently  equipped  and  armed,"  On  March  1,  1862,  the  mim- 
bei-  of  Federal  troopa  in  and  about  Washington  had  increased  to  193,142, 
fit  for  duty,  with  a  grand  aggregate  of  221,987. 

Such  was  the  heavy  and  perilous  force  of  the  enemy  that,  in  the  spring 
of  1862,  Imng  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Virginia.  Let  us  see  what  was 
iu  front  of  it  on  the  Confederate  line  of  defence.  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
had  ill  the  camps  of  Centreville  and  Manassas  less  than  ihwty  ikousmtd 
men.  These  figures  are  from  an  official  source.  "  Stonewall "  Jachson  had 
been  detached  with  eleven  skeleton  regiments  to  amuse  the  enemy  in  the 
Shenandoah  "Valley,  passing  rapidly  between  Banks  and  Shields,  and 
giving  them  the  idea  tliat  he  meditated  a  formidable  movement.  Such 
was  the  force  that  iu  North  Virginia  stood  in  McClellan's  path,  and  de- 
terred him  from  a  blow  that  at  that  time  might  have  been  fatal  to  the 
Southern  Confederacy. 

It  had  been  the  idea  of  the  Washington  authorities  to  despatch  the 
Confederacy  by  a  combined  movement  in  the  winter.  The  order  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  for  a  general  movement  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  against 
the  Confederate  positions  on  the  22d  of  February  (Washington's  birth- 
day), directed  that  McClellan's  army  should  advance  for  the  immediate 
object  of  seizing  and  occupying  a  point  upon  the  railroad  southwest  of 
Manassas  Junc];ion.  But  McOleUan  urged  a  different  line  of  operations 
on  the  Lower  ^Rappahannock,  obtained  delay,  and  did  not  advance. 

In  the  mean  time.  Gen.  Johnston  had  not  been  an  idle  spectator  of  tlie 
immense  and  overwhelming  prepai'ations  of  tlie  enemy  in  his  front.  As 
a  commander  he  was  sagacious,  quick  to  apprehend,  aud  had  that  peculiar 
military  reticence  in  connection  witli  a  sage  manner  and  decisive  action, 
that  obtained  the  confidence  of  his  men  instead  of  exciting  criticism,  or 
alarming  their  suspicions.  In  the  first  winter  months  of  1862,  he  had  de- 
tei-mined  to  change  his  line  on  the  Potomac,  All  idea  of  oftensive  opera- 
tions on  it  had  long  ago  been  abandoned.  It  had  become  necessary  iu 
Gen.  Johnston's  opinion  tliat  the  main  body  of  the  Confederate  forces  in 
Virginia  should  be  in  supporting  distance  of  the  Army  of  tlie  Peninsula, 
so  tiiat,  in  the  event  of  either  being  driven  back,  they  might  combine  for 
final  resistance  before  Eiehmond. 

Diu-ing  winter,  Johnston  had  been  quietly  transporting  his  immense 
stores  towards  the  Eappahannock,  removing  every  cannon  that  conld  be 
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Spared,  and  filling  the  empty  embrasures  with  hollow  logs  painted  black, 
which  even  at  a  few  yards'  distance  much  resembled  tliirty-two  and  sixty- 
four  pounders,  Never  were  preparations  for  a  retreat  so  quietly  and  skii- 
fully  made.  So  perfectly  were  all  things  arranged  that  all  stores,  baggage, 
sick,  material,  and  guna  were  removed  lar  to  the  rear,  before  Johnston's 
own  men  realized  the  possibility  of  a  retreat.  It  was  only  aa  the  different 
brigades  fell  into  line,  and  the  main  army  defiled  sonthwai-d  through 
Panquier  County  that  the  men  discovered  the  movement  to  be  a  general 
and  not  a  partial  one. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  the  j3ovemment  at  Washington  i^ned  a  peremp- 
tory order  to  McCleUan  to  move  for  the  new  base  of  operations  he  do- 
signed  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  to  capture  the  Confederate  batteries  on 
the  Potomac.  The  change  in  the  situation  which  Johnston's  skilful  retreat 
had  effected  was  not  known  in  Washington.  •  On  the  9th  of  March 
McOlellau'a  army  was  in  motion.  All  Washington  was  in  expectation ; 
it  was  known  that  the  second  "  On-to-Richmond  "  had  commenced,  and 
that  the  second  grand  army  was  about  to  pass  its  grand  climacteric.  At 
night  Fairfax  Oonrt-Hoiise  was  reached,  and  the  grand  army  encamped 
within  a  radius  of  two  miles.  At  a  late  hour  came  the  wonderful  tidings 
that  Kanakas  and  Centreville  had  been  evacuated  I  Tliere  was  no  enemy 
there.  But  there  was  a  great  conflagration  in  full  flame,  bridges  and 
machine-shops  just  blown  up,  and  other  incendiary  fires  gleaming  in  the 
distance.  Nothing  w^  left  in  the  famous  Confederate  position ;  it  was 
desolate,  though  frowning  in  fortified  grandeur.  Thus  had  been  accom- 
plished iu  the  face  of  the  enemy  the  most  successful  and  complete  evacu- 
ation— the  most  secure  and  perfect  retreat  of  which  the  history  of.  the  war 
furnishes  an  example.  Johnston  had  safely  escaped  mth  his  entire  right 
and  left  wings ;  he  had  securely  carried  off  every  gnn  and  all  his  provi- 
sions and  munitions ;  and  he  had  blown  up  or  otherwise  destroyed  every 
bridge  and  culvert  on  turnpike  and  raih-oad  along  his  route.* 

When  Johnston's  army  had  crossed  the  Itappahannock,  it  was  drawn 
up  in  line,  and  waited  a  week  for  the  enemy  ;  but  McClellan  reftised  the 
challenge,  and  moved  down  the  stream  near  the  sea-hoard.     To  contract 

*  111  Geii.  McCaellan'a  ofSciul  report  of  tliia  pcrioii,  lie  seehs'  to  convej  the  impreajon  to  the 
reader  Itat  he  was  well  awate  of  Johnston's  evacuation,  and  only  marched  bis  troops  to  Munassas 
that  they  nai^t  giun  "  eome  e);perienoe  on  the  march  and  hiyoaao  preparatory  to  the  CMapnisn,  and 
to  get  rid  of  the  snperHuons  baggage  and  other  impediments  which  accumulate  round  an  army  en- 
camped for  a  long  time  in  one  h>cality."  He  continueB;  "A  march  to  Manassas  and  back  could 
produce  no  delay  in  emhiirMi^  for  the  Lower  Chesapeake,  as  (he  transports  could  not  be  ready  for 
aome  time,  and  it  afforded  a  good  intermediate  step  between  the  quiet  and  comparatiYC  comfort  of 
the  camps  round  Washington  and  the  rigours  of  active  operations." 

If  Gen,  McClellan  had  deeigQed  fo  ha^e  written  something  to  be  laughed  at,  he  could  not  have 
better  succeeded  than  in  the  sentences  quoted  above. 
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iiis  left,  Johnston  fell  back  across  tlie  Eapidan,  and  increased  the  strength 
of  the  light  against  all  flanking  mancenvres.  Large  fleets  of  transports 
were  gathered  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eappahaimoek,  but  few  knew  their 
object  or  destination,  Johnston  however  divined  it.  He  promptly  took 
the  idea  that  tlie  Federals,  while  making  a  show  of  force  along  the  Lower 
liappahannock,  woidd  not  attack ;  their  object  being  to  transport  their 
force  witli  great  celerity  to  the  Peninstila,  thinking  to  snprise  Magruder  at 
Yorktown,  and  seize  Richmond  before  any  troops  could  be  marched  to 
oppose  them. 

He  was  right.  On  March  13,  a  council  of  war  was  assembled  at  Fair- 
fax Coui-t-House,  by  McClellan.  It  agreed  on  the  following  resolution: 
"  That  the  enemy,  having  retreated  from  Manassas  to  Gordonsville,  beliind 
the  Kappahannock  and  the  Hapidan,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Generals  command- 
ing army  corps  that  the  operations  to  be  carried  on  will  be  best  undertaken 
from  Old  Point  Comfort  between  tlie  York  and  James  Eivers ;  provided, 
1st,  That  the  enemy's  vessel  Merrimac  can  be  neutralized  ;  2d,  That  the 
means  of  transportation  sufficient  for  an  immediate  transfer  of  the  force  to 
its  new  base  can  be  ready  at  "Washington  and  Alexandria  to  move  down 
the  Potomac ;  and,  3d,  That  a  naval  auxiliary  force  can  be  had  to  silence, 
or  aid  in  silencing,  the  enemy's  batteries  on  the  York  River ;  4th,  That 
the  force  to  be  left  to  cover  Washington  shall  be  such  as  to  give  an  entire 
feeling  of  security  for  ite  safety  from  menace." 

While  the  scene  of  the  most  important  contest  in  Virginia  was  thus 
being  shifted,  and  Gen.  Banks  was  traiisfeiring  a  heavy  force  from  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  to  take  position  at  Centreville,  in  pureuance  of 
McClellan's  plan  for  the  protection  of  Wellington,  a  battle  unimportant 
but  bloody  took  place  near  Wiuchestcr, 


Gen.  Shields  had  been  left  at  Winchester  by  Banks  with  a  division  and 
some  cavalry,  and  commanded,  as  he  states  in  his  official  repoi-t,  seven 
thousand  men  of  all  arms.  Ascertaining  that  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  was  at 
New  Market,  be  made  a  feint,  pretended  to  retreat  on  the  20th  of  March, 
and  at  night  placed  his  force  in  a  secluded  position,  two  miles  from  Win- 
chester on  the  Martinsbnrg  road.  This  movement,  and  the  masked  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy  made  an  impression  upon  tlie  inhabitants  of  Winchester 
that  Shields'  army  had  left,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  a  few  regi- 
ments to  gai-rison  the  place.  On  the  22nd  Ashby's  cavaby  drove  in  the 
enemy's  pickets,  and  discovered  only  a  brigade.  The  next  day  Jackson 
had  moved  his  line  near  Kerastowa,  prepared  to  give  battle  and  expect- 
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iag  to  flod  only  a  email  force  of  the  enemy  at  tho  point  of  attack.  He 
had  leas  than  twenty-five  hundred  men.  It  will  amuse  the  Southern 
reader  to  find  it  stated  in  Gen.  Shields'  offleial  report  that  Jackson  had  in 
the  engagement  of  Kemstown  eleven  thousand  men,  and  was,  therefore, 
in  snperiour  force. 

The  engagement  Ijetween  these  unequal  forces  commenced  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  Mai'ch,  and  terminated  when  night 
closed  upon  the  scene  of  conflict.  Jackson's  left  flank,  commanded  ■  by 
Gen.  Gamett,  was  finally  turned,  and'  forced  back  upon  the  centre,  but  only 
after  a  most  desperate  and  bloody  encounter.  Along  stone  fence  ran  across 
an  open  field,  which  the  enemy  were  endeavouring  to  reach.  Federals 
and  Confederate  were  both  in  motion  for  tliis  natural  breast-work,  when 
the  24th  Virginia,  (Irish),  ran  rapidly  forward,  arrived  at  the  fence  first, 
and  poured  a  volley  into  the  enemy  at  ten  paces  distant.  But  tlie  over- 
whelming numbei-s  of  the  enemy  soon  swept  over  tlie  fence,  and  drove  the 
Confederate  left  into  the  woods,  taking  two  guns  and  a  number  of 
prisoners. 

Dm'ing  the  night  Gen,  Jackson  decided  to  fall  back  to  Cedar  Creek. 
The  enemy  pursued  as  fai'  as  Harrisonburg,  but  witli  little  effect^  us 
Ashby's  famous  cavalry,  the  teiTOur  of  the  Federals,  covered  the  retreat. 
In  his  official  report  Gen.  Shields  wrote  that  the  retreat  "  became  flight ;" 
but  in  a  private  letter  to  a  Mend  in  Washington,  he  had  previously  written 
of  the  Confederates :  "  Such  were  their  gallantry,  and  high  state  of  dis- 
cipline that  at  no  time  during  the  battle  or  pursuit  did  they  give  way  to 
panic." 

The  Confederate  lose  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  is  carefully  esti- 
jnated  at  465.  Gen.  Shields  stated  his  loss  as  103  killed,  and  441  wounded. 
It  had  been  a  fierce  and  frightful  engagement ;  for  Jackson  had  lost  nearly 
twenty  per  cent,  of  his  force  in  a  very  few  hours  of  conflict.  But  the 
battle  was  without  any  general  signification.  It  drew,  however,  upon 
Jackson  a  great  deal  of  censure ;  "  he  was,"  says  one  of  his  ofBeers,  "  cm'sed 
by  every  one ;  "  and  it  must  be  confessed,  in  this  instance  at  least,  the 
great  commander  had  been  entrapped  by  the  enemy. 

But  public  attention  in  Eiehmond  was  speedily  taken  ft'om  an  afiair  ao 
small  by  daily  announcements  of  fleets  of  ti'ansports  arriving  in  Hampton 
Eoads,  and  the  vast  extension  of  tlie  long  line  of  tents  at  Jifewport  News. 
McClellan,  having  the  advantage  of  water-cairiage,  had  rapidly  changed 
his  line  of  operations,  and  was  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  approach  to  Bich- 
moud,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  Confedei'ate  force  was  still  in  motion 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Bapidan. 

It  was  a  fearful  crisis.  The  fate  of  Eichmond  hung  upon  the  line  held 
across  the  Peninsula,  from  Yorktown  on  the  York  Eiver  to  Mulberry  Isl- 
and on  James  Eiver,  by  Gen.  Magruder  with,  little  more  than  ten  thousand 
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men.  McClellan  had  i^tiree  corps  tParjnee  in  the  lines  before  Yorktown, 
and  had  in  the  field  a  force  of  nearly  90,000  infantry,  55  batteries  of 
artillery  (making  a  total  of  330  field  gnns),  and  abont  10,000  cavalry, 
besides  a  siege  trfdn  of  103  guna.  Thia  eatimate  of  hia  force  did  not 
inclnde  tlie  garrison  of  "Fortress  Monroe  of  about  10,000  men,  nor  Frank- 
lin's division  which  arrived  abont  the  end  of  April-  The  commander  of 
this  force  hesitated  before  a  line  of  eleven  thoiiaand  men.  His  hesitation 
again  saved  Richmond.  He  -waa  again  deceived  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
Confederates.  With  admirable  adroitness  Gen.  Magmder  extended  his, 
little  force  over  a  distance  of  several  miles,  placing  a  regiment  m  eveiy 
gap  open  to  observation,  to  give  the  appearance  of  numbers  to  the  enemy. 
MeClellan  took  to  the  spade,  and  commenced  the  operation  of  a  regular 
siege  against  Yorktown.  While  he  was  conetrncting  his  parallels,  Gen. 
Johnston  moved  down  to  reinforce  the  Confederate  lines  of  the  Peninsula, 
in  time  to  save  Magruder's  little  force  from  the  prraaure  of  enveloping 
■  armies. 

MeClellan  had  been  deceived  twice  as  to  the  force  in  his  front.  He 
was  to  be  outwitted  twice  by  the  strategy  of  retreat.  Gon.  Johnston 
decided  neither  to  stand  a  siege  nor  to  deliver  a  battle  at  Yorktown.  The 
enemy  was  in  largely  superionr  force,  besides  his  additional  strength  in 
gunboats,  and  the  object  was  to  force  hira  to  more  equal  terms.  It  was 
readily  seen  by  Johnston  that  in  falling  back  to  defences  already  prepared 
nearer  Richmond,  and  investing  the  line  of  the  Chickahominy,  he  wtiuld 
obtain  the  opportunity  of  concentrating  a  large  force  in  front  of  the  capital, 
besides  being  unexposed  to  operations  in  his  rear,  which  threatened  him 
at  Yorktown  from  McDowell's  corps  at  Fredericksburg.  It  was  the  jnst 
and  sagacious  view  of  the  situation,  and  again  the  great  master  of  Con- 
fedei'ate  strategy  was  to  teach  the  enemy  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  war. 

Johnston  had  obtained  all  the  delay  he  desired  in  keeping  the  enemy 
before  hie  lines ;  and  on  the  4th  day  of  May,  when  McCiellan  had  neai-ly 
completed  all  his  pai-allels,  secnred  coinmnuications  between  the  diiferent 
batteries,  and  was  almost  I'eady  to  open  lire  on  the  town,  the  news  came 
that  the  Confederate  army  had  retired. 

The  whole  Federal  army  was,  at  once,  pat  in  motion  to  jirasue.  The 
Confederate  works  wore  left  intact,  bat  excepting  a  few  unwieldy  colum- 
biads,  all  ordnance  had  been  caiTied  off.  The  men  made  "  dummies,"  and 
pnt  them  in  the  embrasures,  besides  stuffing  old  clothe  to  represent  senti- 
nels. The  pui-suing  army  toiled  on  through  rain  falling  in  toirenfe;,  over 
roads  deep  in  mud,  the  men  straggling,  falling  out  and  halting  withoiit 
orders,  and  ai-tillery,  cavalry,  infantry  and  baggage  intermingled  in 
apparently  inextricable  confusion.  The  scene  had  much  more  the  appear- 
ance of  the  retreat  of  a  defeated  army  than  the  advance  of  a  successful 
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It  may  be  -well  imagined  that  McClellaii,  sorely  disappointed,  and 
knomng  very  well  that  the  people  of  the  North,  who  were  already  clam- 
ouring for  a  change  of  commanders,  wonld  not  be  satisfied  with  the  bajren 
occupation  of  the  deserted  worlts  of  Yorktown,  was  anxions  to  snatch  some 
sort  of  victory  from  the  rear-giiard  of  the  Confederate  retreat,  which  he 
might  magnify  in  oi^ieial  dispatches  and  Northern  newspapers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  May,  Gen.  Hooker's  division  of  Ileintzel- 
man's  coi'ps  came  up  near  Williamshurg  with  the  Confederate  rear-guard, 
commanded  by  Gen.  Longatrcet.  The  Federals  were  in  a  forest  in  front 
of  Williamsbnrg ;  but  as  Hooker  came  into  the  open  ground,  he  was 
vigorously  attacked,  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  five  guns,  and  wifcli 
difficulty  held  the  belt  of  wood  which  sheltered  and  conceaJed  bis  men 
from  t!i6  Confederate  fire.  Other  forces  of  the  enemy  were  moved  up, 
until  Gen.  Longstreet  was  engaging  nine  brigades  of  the  Federal  army. 
During  the  whole  of  the  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  he  held  McOlellan's 
army  in  check,  drove  the  enemy  from  two  redoubts  he  had  occupied,  and 
secured  Johnston's  retreat  so  effectually,  that  tlie  nest  morning  when  the 
rear  guard  moved  off,  it  did  so  as  undisturbed  as  if  the  enemy  were  a 
thousand  mili^  distant. 

Eut  Gen.  Longstreet  not  only  accomplished  the  important  object  of 
securing  the  retreat.  Ho  won  a  brilliant  victory.  Gen.  McClellan  him- 
self confessed  a  loss  of  456  killed,  1,400  wounded,  and  373  missing, 
making  a  total  of  3,228.  And  Longstreet  carried  off  with  him  nine  pieces 
of  captured  artillery.  Yet  so  anxions  was  McClellan  for  the  colour  of 
victoiy  that  ho  dispatched  to  "Washington  news  of  a  success,  and  repre- 
sented as  the  process  of  "  driving  rebels  to  the  wall,"  the  leisurely  retreat 
of  Johnston  to  works  around  Richmond,  prepared  ten  months  ago  under 
the  prudent  and  skilful  direction  of  Gen.  Hobert  E.  Lee,  and  already  the 
amplest  and  strong^t  at  any  point  in  the  Confederacy. 

The  fact  was  that  McClellan's  army  had  received  a  serions  check  at 
Williamsburg,  which,  if  Gen.  Longstreet  had  been  able  to  take  advantage 
'  of  it,  might  have  been  converted  into  a  disastrous  defeat.  McClellan  had 
also  planned  a  flank  movement  upon  Johnston's  retreat.  This  perform- 
ance, too,  proved  a  miserable  failure,  although  the  idea  did  credit  to  his 
genius. 

The  design  was  that  Franklin  should  move  to  West  Point,  tl^e  liead  of 
the  York  River,  and  disembark  a  large  force  there  to  assail  Jolmston  on 
the  fiank.  On  the  7th  of  May,  Franltlin  attempted  a  landing  under  cover 
of  his  gunboats,  at  Barhamsville  near  West  Point.  The  attempt  was 
gallantly  repuised  by  Whiting's  division  of  Texas  troops.     The  fight  was 
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wild  and  confused.     Eranklin  hurriedly  fell  ta^k  tefore  an  inferiour  force, 
and  did  not  halt  until  under  the  gons  of  his  flotilla. 

The  incidents  of  Williamsburg  and  BarhamsviUe  had  been  Confederate 
successes ;  and  Johnston's  movement  to  tlio  line  of  the  Chickahominy 
turned  out  a  most  brilliant  piece  of  strategy.  He  had  secured  the  safe 
retreat  of  his  army,  together  with  his  baggage  and  supply  ti-ain,  and, 
although  forced  by  the  configuration  of  tlie  land,  and  the  supeiiourity  of 
the  enemy  on  the  water,  to  abandon  the  peninsula  of  Yorktown,  he  had 
done  so  in  a  manner  which  illustrated  his  genius,  and  insured  the  safety 
and  efficiency  of  his  at-my. 


EVACtlATION   OF   NOKFOI.K— DBSTEUCTION   OF  THK  ' 

The  retreat  from  Yorktown  involved  the  am'render  of  Norfolk  with  all 
the  advantages  of  its  contiguous  navy-yard  and  dock  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  strong  Confederate  positions  at  Sewell's  Point  and  Craney  Island. 
Here  was  the  old  story  of  disaster  consequent  upon  haste  and  imperfect 
preparations.  The  evacuation  was  badly  managed  by  Gen.  Huger ;  much 
property  was  abandoned,  and  the  great  dry-dock  only  partially  blown  up.* 

But  the  evacuation  was  attended  by  an  incident,  which  was  a  painful 
surprise  to  the  Confederate  people,  an  occasion  of  grief  and  rage,  and  a 
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"  I  underatood  that  it  was  the  iatcnlion  of  the  Govornment  to  withdraw  the  troops  under  Cea 
Huger,  for  tie  protectioa  cf  Riclimond,  and  tint  l3ia  naTj-yard  and  public  bmidings  were  to  be  de- 
airojed.  Upon  learning  this,  I  had  a  conference  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navj.  I  stated  to  Mm 
that  I  did  not  Bee  any  neoes^ty  for  such  a  proceeding,  and  that  if  he  would  allow  ma  to  return, 
I  conld  aaaure  Mm  that  I  would  protect  the  yard  and  Norfolk  from  any  attack  that  the  enemy  might 
make.  He  asked  me  particularly  in  what  manner  I  could  do  it.  I  expMned  to  him  that  I  had 
eleven  hundred  employeea  at  IJie  naTj-jsnJ,  good  and  tcne  men,  that  they  had  been  eievciaed  at 
great  guns  and  email  anus  weekly  for  sereral  months,  and  that  there  were  gons  naonnted  in  what  is 
called  Forrest  entrenchments,  in  lunette — four  in  all,  containing  each  three  or  four  guua  of  forty- 
one  hundred  weight,  32-pounders,  and  that  I  did  not  apprehend  anything  diasatroua  from  Eumside's 
force ;  that  by  piadng  the  steamer  Virginia  in  a  proper  po^Uon,  I  thought  she  might  very  well  po- 
teot  the  harbom:,  and  even  if  Gen.  Huger's  army  was  taken  away,  I  thought  the  ciUzeua  would  all  ,j- 
turn  out  to  man  the  batteries.  To  this  he  replied,  they  would  starre  ua  out.  I  informed  him  that 
they  could  not  very  well  do  that  for  some  time  to  come,  that  we  had  foar  hundred  harrela  of  pork, 
and  four  hondred  barrels  of  beef  stowed  in  the  yard ;  that  the  forage  there  had  been  collected  &r 
three  months  foe  the  cattle.  To  this  he  replied,  that  it  had  been  determined  upon  aa  a  roilitary  ne- 
ceaaty,  and  muat  be  carried  out. 

"  Mn.  FooTB.  What  was  the  value  of  the  navy-yard  f  What  do  you  conjecture  the  amount  of 
the  injury  to  be  wMeh  we  suffered  from  the  destruction  of  the  navy-jard  ? 

"  CouuoDOBE  FoRKBSi.  There  is  a  printed  schedule  taken  by  a  commissioner  appointed  by  Iho 
Govemour  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  which  could  he  had  from  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Common- 
wealth. In  that  schedide  it  mentions  the  value  of  the  public  properly  to  be  $6,500,000,  or  there- 
ftbouta." 
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topic  of  violent  comment  in  the  Kiclimond  newspapers.  The  fiimous  iron- 
clad Virginia,  popnlarly  said  to  be  worth  fifty  thousand  troops  in  tlie  iield, 
was  destroyed  hy  the  orders  of  Commodore  Tatnall,  )]er  coiiimander. 
"The  ii'on  diadem  of  the  Sonth,"  exclaimed  the  Richmond  Bkeaaniner, 
"  had  been  shattered  by  a  wanton  blow." 

The  Virginia  had  been  nnable  to  bring  on  a  fight  "with  the  enemy's 
fleet.  W}icn  McClellan  was  encamped  before  Yorktown,  she  appeai'ed  in 
Hampton  Eoads,  when  the  whole  Federal  fleet  declined  the  combat,  and 
with  the  vaunted  Monitor  took  shelter  beneath  the  guns  of  rortreas 
Monroe.  On  this  occasion  the  Virginia,  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  car- , 
ried  ofl'  three  schooners  lying  in  the  Roads  almost  within  range  of  the  guns 
of  the  fleet,  and  yet  there  was  no  movement  to  engage  her  ;  and  this  spec- 
tacle, BO  galling  to  the  esprit  du  corps  of  the  Federal  navy,  was  witnessed 
by  the  French  and  English  ships-of-war  lying  off  Norfolk. 

After  the  enemy's  occupation  of  Norfolk,  both  shores  of  the  James 
Kiver  came  into  possession  of  tlie  Federal  troops,  who  were  therefore 
enabled  to  cut  off  the  Virginia  from  her  necessary  supplies.  Commodore 
Tatnall  resolved  to  take  the  vessel  up  the  river  above  the  lines  occupied 
by  the  enemy.  According  to  his  statement,  he  had  been  assured  by  her 
pilots  tliat  if  the  ship  was  lightened  they  would  take  her  with  a  draught 
of  eighteen  feet  of  water  within  forty  miies  of  Kichmond.  The  ship  was 
being  lightened;  Commodore  Tatnall  had  retired  to  bed,  when  another 
message  was  brought  him  that  the  ship  had  been  so  far  lightened  that  her 
wooden  hull  below  the  plating  was  exposed,  and  that  the  pilots  (whom 
Commodore  Tatnall  charged  with  cowardice  and  an  unwillingness  to  en- 
gage in  action)  now  declared  tliat  the  westerly  wind  had  so  lowered  the 
water  in  the  river  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  talce  the  vessel  above  tho 
Jamestown  Flats,  up  to  which  point  the  shore  on  both  sides  was  occupied 
by  the  enemy.  The  commander,  aroused  from  his  slumbers,  and  acquahit- 
edwith  the  decision  of  the  pilots,  ordered  the  vessel  to  he  destroyed.  Her 
decks  and  roof  were  saturated  with  oil,  her  crew  were  disembarked  in  small 
boats,  trains  of  powder  were  laid  from  each  port-hole  to  different  parte  of 
tlie  vessel,  and  these  -were  lighted  at  a  given  signal.  Simultaneously  the 
sliip  was  on  fire  in  many  parts,  and  after  burning  several  hours  the  flames 
reached  the  magazine,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  11th  of 
May,  when  the  Virginia  was  blovvn  up  with  an  explosion  heard  many  miles 
distant.  Not  a  fragment  was  ever  afterwards  found  of  the  only  naval  struc- 
ture that  guai'ded  the  water  approach  to  Richmond. 

"The  Virginia,"  reported  Commander  Tatnall,  "no  longer  esdsts. 
I  presume  that  a  court  of  inquiry  will  be  ordered  to  examine  mto  all  the 
circumstances,  and  I  earnestly  solicit  it.  Public  opinion  will  never  be  put 
right  without  it."  The  court  was  ordered,  and  public  opinion  was  "  put 
right "  by  its  decision  that  the  destruction  of  the  Virginia  was  i 
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aitry ;  that  she  might  have  heen  taken  up  the  Jaines  to  a  point  of  safety, 
where  she  could  still  have  barred  the  ascent  of  the  riyer ;  and  that  then 
and  there,  if  the  worst  ensued,  was  the  time  to  decide  upon  the  disposition 
to  be  made  of  the  ve^el. 


NAVAL   EHGAGiaiENT   AT  DKEWEY  S   ELUFP. 

The  destaniction  of  the  Virginia  left  the  James  Kiver  open  for  the  ene- 
my's operations.  T]ie  Galena,  the  Aroostook,  the  Monitor,  Port  Eoyal, 
and  I^angatuck,  steamed  up  the  river  on  the  15th  of  May,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Kodgers,  and  without  opposition  advanced  within 
twelve  miles  of  Kichmond.  Here  was  a  lialf-finislied  fort  at  what  was 
called  Drewiy's  Bluff,  mounting  four  guns.  The  river  at  this  point  was 
also  obstructed  by  a  double  line  of  piles  and  sunken  vessels,  and  the  banks 
were  lined  with  sharpshooters.  It  was  a  feeble  barrier  to  Kiehmond ;  the 
protection  of  the  river  had  been  entrusted  to  the  Virginia  ;  and  yet  the 
fort  proved  a  success,  owing  to  the  defect  of  the  enemy's  gunboats. 

The  Galena  and  Monitor  approached  within  sis  hundred  yards  of  the 
batteries,  but  the  gnus  of  the  latter  proved  useless,  aa  they  could  not  be 
elevated  anfliciently  to  reach  the  work  constructed  on  the  bluff.  The 
armour  of  the  Galena  was  badly  injured,  and  this  river  monster  IcBt  thirty 
of  her  crew  in  killed  and  wounded.  Notwithstanding,  the  engagement 
continued  for  upwai'ds  of  four  houi-s,  when  the  gunboats  were  repiilsed. 
The  Confederate  loss  was  five  killed  and  seven  wounded.  This  action  was 
considered  as  proving  that  earthworks  could  not  be  reduced  by  gimhoata, 
and  decided  the  question  for  the  enemy  that  the  capture  of  Drewry'e  Bluil', 
and  the  water  approach  t-o  Eichmond  were  impracticable  witliout  the  aid 
of  a  land  force. 

The  possession  of  the  James  River  below  Drewry's  Eluff  was  of  but 
little  present  advantage  to  McClellan,  as  his  base  of  supplies  was  on  t!ie 
Pamunkey,  from  which  point  there  was  i-aii  communication  to  Eiclimond. 
He  had  advanced  within  sight  of  the  spires  of  the  Confederate  capital. 
Tlie  investment  of  the  line  of  the  Ohickahouiiny  brought  tlie  two  ai'mies 
face  to  face  within  a  few  miles  of  Kiehmond,  and  opened  one  of  the  gi'and- 
est  scenes  of  the  war,  eshibiting  the  strength  and  splendour  of  the  opposing 
hosts,  and  appealing  to  the  eye  with  every  variety  of  picturesque  effect. 
For  nearly  a  year  an  immense  labour  had  been  expended  upon  the  fortifl- 
eationa  of  JRichuiond.  Earthworks  of  magnitude  ai-ose  on  eveiy  side. 
They  were  constructed  in  different  shapes,  to  suit  the  confonnation  of  the 
ground ;  they  swept  all  the  roads,  crowned  every  hillock,  and  mounds  of 
red  earth  could  be  seen  in  striking  contrast  with  the  rich  green  of  tlie 
landscape.      Redoubts,  rifle-pits,  casemate  batteries,  horn  works,  and  en- 
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filading  batteiiea  were  visible  in  great  immbGr,  in  and  out  of  the  woods,  in 
ftll  directions.  Beyond,  throngh  tlie  open  and  cultivated  eountiy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Richmond  sti'etehed  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Wooded  . 
lieightB  oyerlooked  them,  and  the  numa'ous  tents  of  the  anny,  tlie  vast 
trains  of  wagons,  the  powerfal  paii  of  artillery,  together  witli  tlie  fleet  of 
Bteamers  and  transports,  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  usually  qiriet 
country. 

The  mere  circnmstanee  of  McClellan's  proximity  to  Eichmond  was,  to 
tlie  vulgar  mind  of  the  North,  an  indication  of  his  success.  The  fact  that 
his  afjuy  had  marched  unopposed  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  excited 
the  hopes  of  the  ignoi'ant  masses.  Rumour  each  day  in  New  York  an- 
nounced the  fall  of  Richmond.  Nor  was  tiiere  any  great  feeling  of  security 
in  the  Confederate  capital.  There  were  alarm  and  excitement  in  the  mixed 
and  restless  population  of  Kiclmiond ;  and  the  popular  feeling  found  but 
little  assurance  in  the  visible  tremom'  of  the  authorities.  The  Confederate 
Congress  had  adjourned  in  such  haste  as  to  show  that  the  members  were 
anxious  to  provide  for  their  own  personal  safety.  President  Davis  sent  his 
family  to  North  Carolina,  and  a  part  of  the  Government  archives  wei^e 
packed  ready  for  transportation.  At  the  railroad  depots  were  piles  of 
baggage  awaiting  transpoi-tation,  and  the  ti'ains  were  crowded  with  women 
and  children  going  to  distant  points  in  the  country,  and  escaping  from  the 
alarm  and  distress  in  Richmond. 

But  the  panic,  like  all  excitements  of  this  sort,  was  soon  subdued  on 
reflection,  and  shamed  by  the  counsels  of  the  brave  and  intehigent.  The 
newspapers  rebuked  it  in  severe  tei-ms.  The  shop-windows  were  iilled  with 
earicatm'es  of  the  fugitives,  Much  of  the  alarm  was  turned  into  ridicule. 
A  meeting  of  citizens,  assembled  on  the  15th  of  May,  in  tiie  City  Hall, 
were  addressed  by  Gov.  Letcher  and  Miayor  Mayo,  and  applauded  tlie  senti- 
"  ment  that  Richmond  should  be  reduced  to  ashes  before  it  ehonld  become 
a  Yankee  conquest. 

Tlie  Legislature  of  Virginia  acted  with  singular  spirit,  and  led  in  the 
work  of  tlie  restoration  of  public  confidence.  On  the  14th  of  May  it 
adopted  the  following  i-esolution,  which,  indeed,  deserves  to  be  committed 
to  history  as  an  example  of  heroic  fortitude  and  patriotic  sacrifice : 

"  Jiesohed,  by  tlie  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  the  General  Asaemblj  hereby 
expresses  its  desire  that  the  capital  of  tlie  State  he  defended  to  the  last  sstramiiy,  if  BHoh 
defence  is  in  accoi'dance  with  the  views  of  the  Pi'esident  of  the  Confederate  States,  and 
that  the  President  he  assured  that  whatever  destruction  and  loss  of  property  of  the  State 
or  individuals  ahal!  thereby  result,  will  be  cheerfully  submitted  to." 

To  this  exhibition  of  the  spirit  of  Vu'ginia,  President  Davis  responded 
in  lively  terms.  He  stated  to  a  committee  of  the  Legislature,  which  called 
upon  him  to  ascertain  his  views,  that  he  had  never  entertained  the  thought 
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of  witlidi'awing  the  aiiny  from  Virginia  and  abandoning  tlie  State.  But 
to  some  extent  he  Bpoiled  the  aasnranee  by  snggesting,  in  swollen  words, 
that  even  if  Eiebmond  slioxild  fall,  "  the  war  eonld  still  be  aueeessfuHy 
maintiiined  on  Virginia  soil  for  i/wenty  yearsP 

The  tardy  battle  for  Biehmond  yet  lingered.  Public  coniidenee  and 
public  eonrage  rose  each  dfiy  of  tlie  delay.  The  eloquent  press  of  Kicb- 
mond  was  stirring  the  Southern  heai*t.  The  Eiclunond  Despatch  wrote ; 
"  If  there  is  blood  to  be  shed,  let  it  be  shed  here ;  no  soil  of  tlie  Confed- 
eracy eould  drink  it  up  more  acceptably  and  none  would  hold  it  more 
gi-atefully,  "Wife,  family,  and  friends  ai-e  nothing.  Leave  them  all  for 
one  glorious  hour  to  be  devoted  to  the  Republic.  Life,  death,  and  wounds 
are  nothing,  if  we  only  be  saved  from  the  fate  of  a  captured  capital  and  a 
humiliated  Confederacy.  Let  the  Government  act ;  let  the  people  act. 
There  ia  time  y^." 

But  while  thus  fluctuated  the  sentiment  of  Kichmond  there  came  an 
especial  occasion  to  reanimate  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  to  erect  again 
the  reputation  of  its  arms,  and  to  fill  with  gratitude  and  hope  the  hearts 
which  had  so  long  throbbed  with  anxiety  in  its  besieged  capital.  That 
occasion  was  tlie  splendid  diversion  of  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  in  the  Valley 
of  Virginia.  Public  attention  turned  to  the  eccentric  career  of  that  com- 
mander to  find  a  new  hero,  and  an  iinexpeeted  train  of  brilliant  victories. 


JACKSON  3   CAMPAIGN   IN   THE   VALLEY    Off    TIliOINXA. 

When  the  principal  scene  of  the  war  in  Virginia  was  shifted  from  the 
lines  of  the  Potomac,  Gen.  Jackson  remained  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
Ewell's  division  was  sent  to  operate  with  him  in  that  part  of  ih%  State. 
The  object  of  the  combined  force  was  to  divert  the  anny  of  McDowell  at 
Fredericksburg  from  uniting  with  that  of  McOlellan ;  and  beyond  this 
design  the  authorities  at  Richmond  had  no  expectations  fi'oni  Jackson's 
small  command. 

It  waa  an  idea  originating  with  the  adventurous  commander  hin:^elf  to 
act  on  the  aggressive,  and  to  essay  tlte  extraordinary  task  of  driving  the 
Fedei-al  forces  from  the  Valley,  then  there  under  the  three  commands  of 
Banks,  Fremont,  and  Shields, 

In  order  to  understand  the  disposition  of  all  the  opposing  forces  at  this 
time  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  brief  and  rapid 
resume  of  operations  and  movements  in  that  quarter  for  some  weelcs  pre- 
vious, so  as  to  put  before  the  reader  a  comprehensive  scene  and  an  intelli- 
gent situation. 

The  disposition  of  the  enemy's  forces  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  was  de- 
signed to  co-operate  with  McDowell  at  Fredericksburg.    They  included 
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tlie  troops  of  Banks  and  Shields  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  those  of 
Milroy,  Blenker,  and  Fremont  in  Western  Yirginia.  As  soon  as  Jackaon 
had  heen  reinforced  by  Ewell'e  divieion,  which  crossed  the  Blue  Eidge  at 
McGaekeysville,  the  commander  proceeded  in  person  to  the  position  of 
Gen,  Edward  Johnson's  little  force,  which  was  drawn  up  in  a  narrow  val- 
ley, at  a  village  called  McDowell,  with  the  heavy  brigades  of  Mihoy  and 
Blenker  in  line  of  battle  before  them.  The  enemy  was  driven  here  after 
a  brief  engagement.  Learning  that  hfe  success  at  McDowell  had  so  fright- 
ened Milroy  and  Blenker  that  they  had  called  upon  Fremont,  who  was  a 
few  mai-ches  behind,  Jackson  determined  to  deceive  them  and  fall  back. 
Moving  at  a  fast  rate  down  the  Valley  Pike,  he  proceeded  to  K'ewmarket, 
and  was  there  joined  by  Ewell's  force,  which  had  been  awaiting  him  at 
Swift  Run  Gap.  The  whole  force  now  amounted  to  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand men ;  and  after  a  little  rest,  proceeded  across  the  Shenandoah 
Mountains. 

Let  us  see  how  now  stood  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  When  Shields, 
who  had  followed  Jackaon  sin(!e  the  battle  of  Kemstown,  found  him 
strongly  posted  at  McGaekeysville,  he  declined  to  advance  against  him- 
aud,  withdrawing  his  forces  from  between  Woodstock  and  Harrisonburg, 
he  r^ained  the  Valley,  determined  to  push  on  towards  McDowell  at 
Fredericksburg,  Banks  had  his  force  scattered  up  and  down  the  Valley, 
the  rear  being  at  Front  Koyal.  Blenker  and  Milroy  were  similarly  bound 
through  Western  Virginia,  but  their  defeat  had  diverted  Fremont  from  his 
proper  route,  who  immediately  went  to  their  assistance.  Thinking,  there- 
fore, that  Jackson  was  busily  engaged  in  that  distant  quarter,  and  not 
likely  to  trouble  tliem  in  the  Valley  again.  Banks  and  Shields  were  com- 
mencing a  movement  towards  Fredericksburg,  unconscious  of  danger,  when, 
on  the  morning  of  May  22d,  Jackson  and  Ewcll,  with  fourteen  thousand 
men,  were  meditating  an  attack  on  their  rear  at  Front  Royal. 

The  rear-guai'd,  consisting  of  the  First  Maryland  Ri^ment,  may  he 
said  to  have  been  almost  annihilated.  Every  man  was  kOlcd,  wounded,  or 
captured,  save  fifteen ;  nine  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  on  the  retreat 
towards  Strafibnrg ;  and  a  vast  quantity  of  the  enemy's  stores  was  de- 
stroyed. At  tlie  first  shock  of  the  action,  Banks  had  his  army  in  motion 
from  Strasburg ;  he  feared  that  Jackson,  moving  from  Front  Royal  on  tlie 
converging  road  to  Winchester,  might  cut  him  off  from  that  supposed  place 
of  safety.  His  fears  were  nearly  realized ;  for  at  Middletown  Jackson 
pierced  his  main  column,  took  a  number  of  prisoners,  demorahzcd  the 
retreat,  and  having  driven  a  part  of  his  rear  towards  Strasburg,  turned 
on  hot  pursuit  to  Winchester, 

On  the  24th  of  May,  Banks'  army,  in  frantic  retreat,  entered  the  streets 
of  Winchester.  The  citizens  received  them  witli  shouts  of  derision.  Many 
of  the  fugitives  were  on  the  run  ;  some  shots  were  fired  from  the  windows 
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of  houses ;  ordnance  exploded  ;  cavahy  rode  down  stragglers ;  bands  of 
plunderers  hastily  entered  houses,  bayonetted  their  occupants,  and  in  one 
wild  scene  of  uni'estrained  disorder,  fury,  and  cowardice,  Bants'  army 
passed  out  of  the  ancient  town,  where  the  enemy  had  so  long  ruled  in  the 
insolence  of  power. 

Eaulis'  ai'ray  had  stood  but  a  few  moments  before  Winchester,  and 
had  broken  under  a  distant  fire  of  artillery.  He  had  evidently  no  disposi- 
tion to  test  the  Bubetancc  and  strength  of  the  foe  by  actual  collision,  and 
was  only  desirous  to  place  the  Potomac  between  himself  and  the  danger 
of  action.  Never  was  there  such  a  shameful  retreat ;  such  a  deliberate 
abandonment  by  a  commander  of  everything  but  the  desire  for  safety.  In 
forty-eight  hours  after  he  had  got  the  first  news  of  the  attack  on  Front 
Eoyal,  Banks  was  on  the  shore  of  the  Potomac,  having  performed  thirty- 
five  miles  of  the  distance  on  tlie  last  d»j  of  the  retreat. 

The  fruits  of  Jackson's  two  days'  operations  were  immense.  Banks  had 
escaped  with  the  loss  of  all  the  material  and  "paraphernalia  that  constitnte 
an  army.  He  had  abandoned  at  Winchester  all  Ms  commissary  and  ord- 
nance stores.  He  had  resigned  that  town  and  Front  Royal  to  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  Confederates.  He  had  left  in  their  hands  four 
tiiousand  prisoners,  and  stores  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  a 
rapid  stroke  and  a  splendid  success  which  Jackson  had  made.  Tidings  of 
his  victory  were  commnnieated  to  the  Confederate  army  around  Richmond 
in  general  orders,  "  The  Federal  army,"  wrote  Gen.  Johnston, "  has  been 
dispei'sed  and  ignominiously  driven  from  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
and  those  who  have  freed  the  loyal  citizens  of  that  district  by  their  patriotic 
valour,  have  again  earned,  as  they  will  receive,  the  thanks  of  a  grateful 
country.  In  making  this  glorious  announcement,  on  the  eve  of  the  mem- 
orable struggle  about  to  ensue,  the  Commanding  General  does  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  invoke  the  troops  of  this  array  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  their 
Doble  comrades  in  the  Talley."  * 

In  falling  back  from  Winchester,  Gen.  Jackson  had  to  rnn  the  danger 
of  being  enveloped  by  the  converging  columns  of  Fremont  and  Shields. 
He  succeeded  ("through  the  blessing  of  an  ever  kind  Providence  ")  in 
reaching  Strasburg,  before  the  two  Federal  armies  could  effect  their  contem- 
plated junction  in  his  rear.  On  the  5th  of  June  he  reached  Harrisonburg, 
.and,  passing  beyond  that  town,  turned  towards  the  east  in  the  direction 
of  Port  RepuTilic. 

On  the  movement  from  Han-isonburg  occniTed  the  melancholy  inci- 

*  We  maj  iinagme  the  historical  Talus  of  Fe(Ieral  o^dal  documents  on  reading  Gen.  Banks' 
report  of  the  events  we  hare  related.   The  drama  from  Strasburg  lo  the  Potomau  is  thus  epitomized : 

"  My  command  had  not  suffered  an  attack  and  rout,  but  accomplished  a  pj-emeditated  march  (I) 
of  near  sisty  miles,  lu  tlio  face  of  the  eneinj  (!),  defeating  his  plans  and  giviiJg  him  battle  wherever 
he  was  found  (I  !)■" 
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dent  of  the  death  of  the  famous  cavalry  commander  of  the  Valley,  Turii^ 
Ashby,  whose  name  was  connected  with  much  of  the  romance  of  the  war, 
and  whose  gentle  enthnflkstie  courage,  simple  Christian  faith,  and  royal 
passion  for  danger,  constituted  him  one  of  tlie  noblest  and  most  beautiful 
types  of  modem  chivalry.  On  the  road  from  Harrisonburg  to  Port 
Eepuhlie,  the  58th  Tirginia  became  engaged  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Bucktails.  Col.  Johnson  came  np  with  the  Maryland  regiment,  and  by  a 
dashing  charge  in  flank  drove  the  euemy  off  with  heavy  loss.  Ashby  was 
on  the  right  of  the  5Sth  Yirginia,  and  had  just  commanded  a  charge  of 
bayonets  upon  the  enemy,  concealed  in  a  piece  of  woods,  when  he  fell  dead 
not  many  yards  from  a  fence  where  a  concealed  marksman  had  sped  the 
fatal  bullet.  Gen.  Jackson's  tribute  to  the  fallen  officer,  whose  active  and 
dai'ing  cavalry  had  so  often  co-operated  with  his  ai-ms,  was  an  extraordi- 
nary one,  considering  the  habitual  measure  of  this  great  man's  words.  He 
wrote  of  Ashby :  "  As  a  partisan  ofScer  I  never  knew  his  snperiour.  Hie 
daring  was  proverbial ;  hie  powers  of  endurance  almost  incredible ;  his  tone 
of  character  heroic,  and  his  sagacity  almost  intuitive  in  divining  the  pur- 
poses and  movements  of  the  enemy," 


BATTLES   OF   CSOSS-KEYS   AKD  PC 

On  the  7th  of  June  the  main  body  of  Gen.  Jackson's  command  had 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Port  Eepublie.  The  vOlage  is  situated  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  liivers,  tributaries  of  the 
south  fork  of  the  Shenandoah.  The  larger  portion  of  Jackson's  command 
was  encamped  on  the  high  ground  north  of  the  village,  abont  a  mile  from 
the  liver.  Gen.  Ewell  was  some  four  miles  distant,  near  the  road  leadmg 
from  Harrisonburg  to  Port  Eepublie.  Gen.  Fremont  had  amved  with  his 
forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Harrisonburg,  and  Gen.  Shields  was  moving  up 
the  east  side  of  the  sontJi  fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  was  then  some 
fifteen  miles  below  Port  Eepiiblic.  Gen.  Jackson's  position  was  abont 
equi-djstant  from  both  hostile  armies.  To  prevent  a  junction  of  the  two 
Federal  armira,  he  had  caused  the  bridge  over  the  sonth  fork  of  the  Shen- 
andoah at  Conrad's  store  to  be  destroyed. 

Fremont  had  seven  brigades  of  infantry  besides  numerous  cavalry. 
Ewell  had  three  small  brigades  during  the  gi-eater  paii;  of  the  action  that 
was  to  ensue,  and  no  cavalry  at  any  time.  His  force  was  short  of  five 
thousand  men.  About  ten  o'clock  the  enemy  felt  along  his  front,  posted 
his  artillery,  and,  with  two  brigades,  made  an  attack  on  Trimble's  brigade 
on  the  right.  Gen.  Trimble  repnlsed  this  force,  and,  advancing,  drove  tlie 
enemy  more  than  a  mile,  and  remained  on  his  flank  ready  to  make  the 
3nal  attack.    At  a  late  hour  of  the  afternoon.  Gen.  Ewell  advanced  huh 
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his  wings,  drove  in  the  enemy's  skiiinishers,  and,  when  night  closed,  was 
in  possession  of  all  the  ground  preriously  held  by  tiie  enemy. 

The  victory — known  as  that  of  Cross-Keys — had  been  piu'chased  by  a 
smaU  Confederate  loss ;  43  killed  and  287  wonnded.  Gen,  Ewell  officially 
estimated  th,e  enemy's  loss  at  2,000.  Gen,  Fremont  officially  gives  it  at 
625 — exhibiting  rather  more  than  the  naual  difference  between  Federal 
and  Confederate  figures. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Jackson  was  preparing  to  give  the  final  blow  to 
Shields  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  and  on  the  morning  after  their 
victory,  Ewell's  forces  were  recalled  to  join  in  the  attack  at  Port  Republic, 
Aa  day  broke  they  commenced  their  march  to  the  other  field  of  battle 
seven  miles  distant. 

The  enemy  had  judiciously  selected  his  position  for  defence.  Upon  a 
rising  ground  near  the  Lewis  House,  he  had  planted  six  guns,  which  com- 
manded the  road  from  Port  Republic,  and  swept  the  plateau  for  a  consid- 
erable distance  in  fi-ont.  As  Gen.  Winder  moved  forward  his  brigade,  a 
rapid  and  severe  fire  of  shell  was  opened  upon  it.  The  artillery  fire  was 
well  sustained  by  oar  batteries,  which,  however,  proved  unequal  to  that  of 
the  enemy.  In  the  meantime.  Winder,  being  now  reinforced  by  a  Louisiana 
regiment,  seeing  no  mode  of  silencing  the  Federal  battery,  or  escaping  its 
destructive  missiles  btit  by  a  rapid  charge,  and  the  capture  of  it,  advanced 
with  great  boldness  for  some  distance,  but  encountered  such  a  heavy  fire  of 
artillery  and  small  arras  as  greatly  to  disorganize  his  command,  which  fell 
back  in  disorder.  The  enemy  advanced  across  the  field,  and,  by  a  heaty 
musketiy  fire,  forced  back  our  infantry  supports,  in  consequence  of  which 
our  gtms  had  to  retire. 

It  was  just  at  this  crisis,  when  the  day  seemed  lost,  that  Ewell's  forces 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  Two  regiments — the  68th  and  44th  Virginia — 
rushed  with  a  shout  upon  the  enemy,  took  him  in  flank  and  drove  him 
back,  for  the  first  time  that  day  in  disorder.  Meanwhile  Gen.  Taylor  was 
employed  on  the  Federal  left  and  rear,  and,  his  attack  diverting  attention  ■ 
from  the  front,  led  to  a  concentration  of  the  enemy's  tbrce  upon  him, 
Here  the  battle  raged  furiously.  Although  assailed  by  a  superiour  force 
in  front  and  fiank,  with  their  guns  in  position  within  point  blank  range, 
the  charge  ordered  by  Taylor  was  gallantly  made,  and  the  enemy's  bat- 
tery, consisting  of  six  guns,  fell  into  our  hands.  Three  times  was  this  bat- 
tery lost  and  won  in  the  desperate  and  determined  efforts  to  capture  and 
recover  it.  At  last,  attacked  in  front  and  on  flank,  Taylor  fell  back  to  a 
skirt  of  woods.  Winder,  having  rallied  his  command,  moved  to  his  sup- 
port, and  again  opened  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  moving  upon  Taylor's 
left  flank,  apparently  to  surround  him  in  the  wood.  The  final  attack  was 
made,  Tayior,  with  the  reinforcement,  pushed  forward ;  he  was  assisted 
by  the  well-directed  fire  of  cm'  ai'tillcry ;   the  enemy  fell  back ;    a  few 
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moments  more,  and  he  was  in  precipitate  retreat.  Four  liimdred  and  fifty 
prisoners  were  taken  in  the  pursuit,  and  what  remained  of  the  enemj^'s 
artillery. 

While  tlie  forces  of  Shields  were  in  full  retreat,  Fremont  appeared  on 
the  opposite  hank  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  with  hia  army,  and 
opened  his  artiUery  with  but  Httle  effect.  The  next  day  withdrawing  hia 
forces,  he  retreated  down  the  Valley,  The  battle  of  Port  Hepublie  closed 
the  campaign  of  the  Valley.  It  had  been  fiercely  contested  by  the  enemy, 
and  the  Confederate  loss  was  quite  one  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded. 
But  the  termination  of  the  campaign  fomid  Jackson  crowned  with  an  al- 
most marvellous  success.  In  little  more  than  two  weeks,  he  had  defeated 
three  Federal  armies ;  swept  the  Valley  of  Virginia  of  ht^tile  forces ;  thrilled 
Washington  with  alarm ;  and  thwarted  whatever  plan  the  enemy  might 
have  entertained,  in  other  circumstances,  of  environing  Richmond  by  large 
converging  armies. 

On  the  12th  of  June  Jackson  encamped  near  Weyer's  Cave.  Here  the 
pious  commander  paused,  to  hold  divine  service  in  his  army  in  commemo- 
ration of  hia  victories.  He  was  to  be  here  bnt  a  few  days  before  receiving 
orders  to  move  towards  Kielunond,  and  to  join  in  the  impending  contest 
for  the  capital. 
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CHAPTER    XTII 

M'cMiLLAH'. HOW   THE    COHTBDEBATES 


I  OniOKAnOMINS  AKD   THE   EOADS   OEOSSma  IT. — li 
OE   daf.  HUGBE  TO    ATTACK. GALLAHT  CBAEQE   0 


E  APPOINTED  TO   THIS   OPFIOB. ni8  APPBABAKCE  A 


— EIOBMOHD  BKEOT  , 

TuE  tardineaa  of  McClellan  afforded  opportunity  to  the  OonfcderateB 
to  recruit  their  fore^,  to  realize  the  results  of  the  conscription  law,  and  to 
assemble  before  Kichmond  the  largest  array  they  were  ever  able  to  put  on 
a  single  field  in  any  time  of  the  wai'.  The  enemy  had  had  the  start  in  the 
pTCparation  of  many  months.  He  delayed  the  advance  upon  Kichmond, 
hesitating  which  line  to  adopt,  when  an  advance  upon  either  of  the  pro- 
posed lines  could  hardly  have  failed  of  success.    A  month  was  lost  hefore 
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the  advance  was  begun.  Another  month  was  ocenpied  in  the  siege  of 
Torlitown,  where  McClellan  was  held  in  cheek  by  eleven  tliousand  men. 
Three  weeks  more  were  taken  np  in  the  cautiotis  advance  across  tlie  Pen- 
iueula.  Thus  three  fall  months  were  lost  by  the  Federal  ai-my  before  it 
was  fairly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiehmond,  and  every  day  of  these 
months  was  employed,  by  the  Confederates  in  enlarging  their  resotirces  of 
defence. 

Having  reached  the  Chickahominy,  HcClellan  threw  a  portion  of  his 
army  across  the  river,  and,  having  thus  established  his  left,  proceeded  to 
pivot  u^Kin  it,  and  to  extend  his  right  by  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Pamiinbey, 
BO  as  to  get  to  the  north  of  Eichmond.  While  conducting  this  manceuvre 
and  delaying  an  attack,  the  Confederate  army  was  rapidly  receiving  rein- 
forcements, and  drawing  troops  from  distant  points  to  make  a  decisive 
battle.  Huger's  army,  from  Norfolk,  united  with  Johnston  before  Eich- 
mond ;  forces,  under  Branch,  in  North  Carolina,  were  rapidly  brought  for- 
ward by  rail ;  and  even  as  far  as  Charleston,  troops  were  withdrawn  to 
match  Johnston's  numbers  as  fai-  as  possible  with  those  of  the  enemy. 
And  in  this  instance  the  match  of  numbers  was  probably  closer  than  ever 
before  or  afterwards  in  the  great  conflicts  of  the  war.  With  Jackson's 
command  in  the  Valley  which  it  was  intended  to  put  on  the  Richmond 
lines  at  the  proper  moment,  the  force  defending  the  Confederate  capital 
may  be  estimated  at  about  ninety  thousand  men ;  and  McOJellan's,  consid- 
ering his  losses  on  the  Peninsula,  could  scarcely  be  more  than  one  liandred 
and  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men. 

In  the  last  days  of  May  the  position  of  tlie  two  armies  around  Eich- 
mond is  described  by  the  Ohickahominy.  Tliia  stream,  tracing  through 
heavy  forests  and  swamps  east  of  Eiclimond  from  a  north-westerly  to  a 
south-easterly  direction,  formed  the  respective  Ironts  of  the  two  armies — 
the  Confederates  occupying  the  western,  the  Tederals  the  eastern  banks. 
The  line  occupied  by  the  enemy  was  nearly  a  right  Hue  from  north-west  to 
south-east.  His  forces  were  stretched  from  a  short  distance  above  New 
Bridge,  where  his  right  rested,  to  Bottom's  Bridge,  wliich  constituted  his 
left.  The  line  was  about  ten  miles  long.  Across  it  ran  five  roads  in  the 
following  order,  from  west  to  east :  the  Brook  turnpike ;  the  Mechanics- 
ville  turnpike,  (Meehanicsville  being  a  village  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Chickahominy) ;  the  Nine  Mile  road ;  York  Eiver  railroad ;  the  Williams- 
burg road  ;  the  Charles  City  road ;  and  the  Darbytown  road. 

Before  the  30th  of  May,  Gen.  Johnston  had  ascertained  that  MeClellan 
had  thrown  his  left  forward  to  a  point  within  six  miles  of  Kiehmond,  a 
mile  in  front  of  a  point  locally  d^ignated  the  "  Seven  Pines,"  where 
Casey's  division  was  posted.  Coucli's  division  was  encamped  in  his  rear, 
his  right  resting  in  front  of  Fair  Oaks  station,  about  six  miles  due  east  of 
Eichmond.     Gen.  Keyes  commanded  both  divisions.     In  front  tlicre  was 
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a  heavy  forest,  and  a  screen  of  dense  undergrowth.  A  terrific  thnnder- 
storm  had,  taken  place  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  May,  and  Roods  of  rain 
spirting  in  broad  jets,  had  so  swollen  the  Ohickalioininj  in  Kejes'  rear, 
that  JohiiBton  indulged  the  prospect  of  having  to  deal  with  no  other  troops 
than  those  of  this  corps.  In  these  circumstances,  on  the  morning  of  the 
30th  May,  he  moved  out  to  annihilate  the  enemy's  left. 


Gen.  Johnston's  plan  of  battle  was  to  embrace  an  attack  at  tlireo  points. 
Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  supported  by  the  division  of  Gen.  Lon^treet,  (who  had 
tho  direction  of  operations  on  the  right,)  was  to  advance  hj  the  Williams- 
burg road,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  iront ;  Gen.  Hngcr,  with  his  division, 
was  to  move  down  the  Charles  City  road,  in  order  to  ataek  in  flank  the 
troops  who  might  be  engaged  with  Hill  and  Longstreet ;  Gen.  Smith  -was 
to  march  t,o  the  junction  of  the  New  Bridge  road  and  the  Nine  Mile  road, 
to  be  in  readiness  either  to  fall  on  Keyes's  right  Sank,  or  to  co^ei"  Long- 
street's  left. 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  was  lost  in  vain  expectation  of  Huger's 
movement — ^the  most  important  pai-t  of  the  design,  as  it  was  to  take  tho 
enemy's  flank  and  insure  his  destruction.  The  movement  was  disap- 
pointed, as  Hnger  could  not  cross  the  swollen  stream  in  his  front.  At  a 
late  liouv  in  the  afternoon  Longstreet  determined  to  move  upon  the  enemy 
with  his  own  and  Hill's  division,  and  accomplish  whatever  results  were 
possible  in  the  far-spent  day.  Gen.  Johnston  remained  with  Smith  on  the 
left,  to  observe  the  field. 

Through  the  thick  woods,  on  marshy  ground,  in  water  in  many  places 
two  feet  deep,  Longsti'cet's  regiments  moved  on,  brushing  off  occasionally 
a  cloud  of  skirmishers  that  disputed  their  passage.  As  they  came  upon 
the  enemy's  works,  a  sheet  of  fire  blazed  in  their  faces.  It  was  sharp, 
rapid  work.  Some  of  the  regiments  crept  through  the  low  brushwood  in 
front  of  the  redoubt,  and,  at  a  given  signal  from  the  flanking  parties,  made 
a  rush  for  tho  guns,  cleared  them,  and,  entering  pell-mell  into  the  eartli- 
work,  bayonetted  all  who  opposed  them.  Line  after  line  of  the  enemy's 
works  was  carried ;  the  victorious  career  of  the  Confederates  swept  through 
his  successive  camps  and  entrenchments;  and  as  night  fell  he  had  been 
driven  about  two  miles,  and  had  left  a  track  of  reti'eat  through  swamp 
and  water  red  with  carnage. 

On  the  left,  where  Johnston  commanded  in  person,  the  enemy  lield  his 
position  nntil  dark ;  Smith's  division,  with  a  portion  of  Whiting's,  failing 
\  to  dislodge  him.  On  this  part  of  the  field  Gen.  Johnston  was  disabled  by 
a  severe  wound  in  the  shoulder. 
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The  work  of  carnage  in  a  few  houra  of  daylight  had  been  terrible. 
The  OoBfederate  loss  was  more  than  four  thousand.  That  of  the  enemy 
was  stated  in  N'orthern  journals  to  have  exceeded  ten  thousand.  McClellan 
officially  states  it  at  5,739.  The  visible  fruits  of  our  victory  were  ten  pieces  of 
cannon,  six  thousand  stand  of  arms,  one  gai'iison  flag,  four  stand  of  regiment- 
al colors,  a  large  number  of  tents,  besides  much  camp  ecLuipage  and  stores, 

On  the  following  day,  June  1,  the  enemy,  having  thrown  across  the 
Chickahominy  two  additional  divisions,  under  command  of  Gen.  Sumner, 
attacked  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Pickett,  which  was  supported  by  that  of  Gen. 
Pryor.  The  attack  was  vigorously  repelled  by  these  two  brigades,  the 
brmit  of  the  iight  falling  on  General  Pickett.  This  was  the  last  demon- 
stration made  by  the  enemy.  This  action,  really  of  no  consequence,  was 
minified  in  ITeClellan'e  dispatches  as  "  the  Battle  of  Pair  Oaks,"  thus 
giving  to  the  Korthern  public  a  new  and  most  undue  "  sensation  "  to 
counteract  the  defeat  of  the  previous  important  day. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Confederate  public  was  but  little  affected 
by  the  victory  of  Seven  Pines.  It  was  a  splendid  feat  of  arms ;  but  it 
accomplished  no  important  results,  and  the  ground  which  it  gained  was 
unimportant,  and  was  speedUy  abandoned.  Had  Hnger  obeyed  orders, 
Johnston  might  have  demolished  the  enemy  ;  as  it  was,  JlcClellan's  left 
was  routed  and  demoralized,  and  we  had  gained  nothing  more  substantial 
than  a  brilliant  battle,  when  it  had  been  intended  to  have  embraced  an 
attack  at  three  points,  and  probably  all  along  the  line,  if  the  enemy  had 
accepted  it. 

The  disabling  wound,  which  G«n.  Johnston  bad  received,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  an  important  change  of  military  commands.  The  Confederate 
Oongreea  had  some  time  ago  passed  a  bill  creating  the  of&ce  of  command- 
ing general,  who  should  take  charge  of  the  military  movements  of  the  war. 
This  measure  was  one  of  great  significance,  as  the  early  attempt  in  the 
Confederacy  to  abolish  the  bipartite  character  of  the  Executive  office,  and 
to  supply  two  agents  for  tiie  management  of  the  war. 

The  merits  of  the  proposed  reform  were  long  a  theme  of  discussion  in 
the  Confederacy.  The  President  in  bis  Executive  capacity  was  the  ser- 
vant of  Congress,  and,  therefore,  could  have  nothing  of  the  dictator  in  his 
action  ;  but  as  "  Intperator"  or  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy, 
he  might  be  almost  despotic  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  The  army  regu- 
lations would  be  his  "  Constitution ; "  but  with  the  power  to  fill  courts- 
martial  with  his  creatures,  his  authority  would  be  limited  very  much  by  his 
own  will,  and  all  appeals  from  their  decisions  would  be  from  him  the 
Tmperaior  to  him  the  civil  magistrate.  The  theory  of  such  a  power  was 
evidently  on  the  verge  of  despotism.  Abolish  the  habeas  corpus,  and  the 
President,  with  his  full  bipartite  powers,  would  be  an  autocrat,  if  he  had 
the  tact  to  be  so  without  raising  the  anger  of  the  people  until  he  estab- 
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liehed  himself  on  firm  gronnds.  Expeiience  in  the  old  Union  had  Bnf- 
fidently  taught  the  Confederates  what  little  safety  to  publie  libci'ty  was 
to  he  expected  from  the  representatives  of  the  people,  when  Executive 
patronage  was  bronght  to  bear ;  and  indicated  the  additional  lesson  that 
even  where  the  Executive  officer  had  not  euffieient  ability  to  he  daager- 
ona,  he  might  become  the  tool  of  a  proscriptive  and  tyrannical  party.   ' 

After  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  a  certain  adviser  of  President  Davis, 
who  had  some  experience  of  the  Oongrc^  at  Montgomery,  and  knew  the 
'  nnraerous  efforts  to  shape  the  action  of  the  government  in  favour  of  local 
inter^ts,  drew  his  attention  to  the  bipartite  nature  of  his  office,  and  urged 
him  to  assume  more  of  the  Imperator,  as  the  best  and  speediest  manner 
of  concentrating  our  forces  for  decisive  action,  Erom  a  conseientioiiB 
regard  to  the  advisory  power  of  Congress,  President  Davis  then  declined 
to  do  this.  How  could  he,  as  tie  executive  officer  of  Congress,  do  it  1 
"Were  not  the  two  offices  in  one  person  clearly  antagonistic  ?  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  before  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  war  it  was  manifest 
that  a  clear  head  and  a  vigorous  will  were  wanting  in  the  administration 
of  military  matters.  The  conclusion  came  to  be  almost  unanimous  in  the 
pubUc  mind  that  tlxe  civil  and  military  affairs  of  the  Confederacy  could 
not  be  conducted  by  one  head,  and  should  bo  separated  into  two  distinct 
offices.  It  was  argued  that  this  plan  involved  the  least  danger  to  public 
liberty ;  that  the  civil  and  militaiy  powers  being,  each,  in  the  control  of 
one  clear  head  and  strong  hand,  would  probably  be  most  effectually  exer- 
cised in  the  accomplishment  of  our  independence,  and  that  the  two  heads 
would  not  be  as  likely  to  unito  for  any  end  injurious  to  the  public  liberty 
as  a  Cabinet  of  weak,  plastic  characters,  put  in  place  and  held  in  hand  by 
one  man. 

In  consequence  of  these  views,  a  plan  was  matured  by  several  leading 
Confederate  politicians,  having  for  its  object  the  division  of  the  Executive 
powers  between  a  civil  ruler,  who  should  carry  out  the  designs  of  Congress 
and  watch  over  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  safety  of  the  Ooost-itu- 
tion,  and  a  military  leader,  Imperator,  or  comanander-in-chief,  who  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  wai-,  and  look  to  Cougress  and  the 
Executive  for  the  means  to  carry  out  his  plan. 

The  scheme  waa  this :  Gen.  E,  E.  Lee  was  to  be  commander-in-chief 
and  have  the  army  of  the  Potomac;  Johnston  to  he  entrusted  with  the 
war  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  East ;  Price  in  Mi^ouri ;  Kirby 
Smith  in  Louisiana  and  Texas ;  Bragg  in  the  South ;  Beauregard  in  the 
South-east,  while  Jackson,  Longstreet,  Hill,  "Wliiting,  and  the  other  pro- 
mising olficers  were  to  carry  out  their  views.  The  commanders  of  divi- 
sions, above  named,  were  to  constitute  a  board  of  advisers  to  Congress,  and 
each  to  be  entnisted  with  discretionary  powers  in  his  own  district. 

President  Davis  was  probably  aware  of  the  details  of  this  early  plot 
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bis  power.  He  vetoed  the  "bill  creating  the  office  of  commanding 
But  being  personally  well  affected  towards  Lee,  he  took  occasion 
of  Jolmaton's  disability  to  put  the  first  not  only  in  command  of  the  field 
before  Richmond,  but  to  appoint  him  to  the  nominal  office  of  commanding 
general,  the  order  providing  that  he  should  "  act  under  direction  of  the 
President."  It  was  the  successful  career  of  the  Confederacy  from  this 
date  that  for  a  time  put  out  of  mind  the  design  upon  the  military  auto- 
cracy of  President  Davis ;  but  we  shall  hereafter  see  how  this  design  was 
renewed,  in  what  portentous  circumstances  it  afterwards  appeared,  and 
how  it  asBumed  the  tone  and  air  of  an  almost  revolutionaiy  demand. 

Gen.  Lee  a^umed  his  new  and  important  command  with  characteristic 
simplicity.  He  was  naturally  quiet,  thoughtful  and  polite ;  and  he  was 
one  of  those  rai-e  men  whose  modesty  became  more  conspicuous  at  each 
ascending  stage  of  power  and  responsibility.  A  stranger  would  scarcely 
have  recognized  in  the  quiet  gentleman  who  in  a  plain  grey  suit,  without 
any  insignia  of  rank,  rode  ca«jh  day  about  the  lines  of  Hichmond,  scarcely 
attracting  observation,  the  man  whose  genius  and  resources  commanded 
the  unbounded  confidence  aad  hope  of  the  Confederate  people. 


THE   SEVEN  DAYS'   BATTLES  ABOUND   PICHilOND. 

Gen.  Lee's  plan  of  opei'atious  around  K  ehmond  was  soon  formed.  It 
was  very  simple  and  comprehensive ;  and  is  at  once  understood  on  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  positions  of  the  opposing  iim  es  McClellan's  base  of 
suppJif^  was  near  the  head  of  York  Kivti  His  left  wis  established  south 
of  the  Chickahominy,  between  White  Oak  Swamp  and  New  Bridge, 
defended  by  a  line  of  strong  works.  His  right  wing  lay  north  of  the 
Chickahominy,  extending  beyond  Mechanicsville,  the  approaches  from 
the  south  side  being  strongly  defended  by  entrenchments.  Lee's  anny 
was  around  Bidimond ;  the  divisions  of  Huger  and  Magrader,  supported 
by  those  of  Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill,  in  front  of  the  enemy's  left,  and 
that  of  A.  P.  HiU  extending  fom  Magrnder's  left  beyond  Meadow  Bridge. 

The  intention  of  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  to  attack  Hichmond  by 
rt^ular  approaches.  The  strength  of  his  left  wing  rendered  a  direct 
assault  injudicious,  if  not  impracticable.  It  was  therefore  determined  by 
Gen.  Lee  to  construct  defensive  lines  so  as  to  enable  a  part  of  his  army  to 
defend  the  city,  and  leave  the  other  part  free  to  cross  the  Chickahominy, 
and  operate  on  the  north  bank.  By  sweeping  down  the  river  on  that  side, 
and  thi-eatemiig  his  communications  with  York  river,  it  was  thought  that 
the  enemy  would  be  compelled  to  retreat  or  give  battle  out  of  his  en- 
trenchments. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  operations  of  Gen.  Jackson's  command, 
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including  Ewell's  division,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  seen  how  euceeaa- 
fal  they  were  in  diverting  the  army  of  McDowell  at  Fredericksburg  from 
uniting  with  that  of  McOlellan.  It  was  now  important  to  summon  the  force 
to  the  defence  of  Richmond,  and  to  do  so  with  secrecy  and  dispatch.  To 
mask  his  withdrawal  from  the  Valley  at  the  proper  time,  Jackson,  after 
the  defeat  of  Fremont  and  Shields,  was  reinforced  by  Wbiting's  division, 
composed  of  Hood's  Texas  brigade,  and  his  own,  under  Colonel  law,  from 
Eichmond,  and  that  of  Lawton  from  the  South.  The  deception  succeeded 
even  beyond  expectation ;  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  McOlellan 
remained  in  profound  ignorance  of  Jackson's  movement  until  his  appari- 
tion on  the  lines  of  Eichmond. 

According  to  Lee's  general  order  of  battle,  Gen.  Jackson  was  to  march 
from  Ashland  on  the  25th  of  Juno,  in  the  direction  of  Slash  Church, 
encamping  for  the  night  west  of  the  Central  railroad,  and  to  advance  at 
tliree,  A.  m.,  on  the  26th,  and  turn  Beaver  Dam.  A.  P.  Hill  was  to  cross 
the  Chiekahominy  at  Meadow  Bridge,  when  Jackson's  advance  beyond 
that  point  should  be  known,  and  move  directly  upon  Mechaniesville.  As 
soon  as  the  Mechaniesville  bridge  should  be  uncovered,  Longetreet  and  D.  . 
H.  Hill  were  to  cross,  the  latter  to  proceed  to  the  support  of  Jackson,  and 
the  former  to  that  of  A.  P.  Hill.  The  four  commands'  were  directed  to 
sweep  down  the  north  side  of  the  Ohiekahohiiny  towards  the  York  Eiver 
I'ailroad,  Jackson  on  the  left  and  in  advance,  Longstreet  nearest  the  river 
and  in  the  rear.  Huger  and  Magruder  were  ordered  to  hold  their  posi- 
tions against  any  assault  of  the  enemy,  to  observe  his  movements,  and 
follow  him  closely  should  he  retreat. 

Battles  of  Meoha/niGSvUle  mid  Bea/oer  Dam. 

A.  P.  Hill  did  not  commence  his  movement  iintil  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  he  ci-ossed  the  river  and  advanced  upon  Mechaniesville. 
This  place  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  Fitz-John  Porter,  whose  services 
as  an  engineer  and  artillerist  were  highly  valued  by  McClellan.  As  the 
Confederates  advanced  on  Porter's  works,  artillery  on  both  sides  opened 
with  a  terriiie  roar.  A  deafening  cannonade  of  half  an  hour  disturbed 
the  last  hours  of  evening.  The  flash  of  guns,  and  long  lines  of  musketry 
tire  could  be  seen  hi  bright  relief  against  the  blue  and  cloudless  sky.  As 
night  drew  on,  a  grander  scene  was  presented  to  the  eye.  Barns,  houses 
and  stacks  of  hay  and  straw  were  in  a  blaze ;  and  by  their  light  our  men 
were  plainly  visible  rushing  across  the  open  spaces  through  infernal 
showers  of  grape.  A  few  moments  more  and  the  Federal  guns  were 
silent;  a  loud  noise  of  many  voices  W£^  heard;  and  then  a  long,  wild, 
piercing  yell,  and  the  place  was  ours. 

The  enemy  was  now  forced  to  take  refuge  in  his  works  on  the  left 
bank  of  Beaver  Dam  creek,  about  a  mile  distant.  ■  The  position  was  one 
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of  exh-aordinaiy  strength  ;  the  hanks  of  the  creek  in  front  were  high  and 
ahnost  perpendicular ;  the  approach  to  it  was  oyer  open  fields ;  there  were 
no  bridges,  and  the  difficulty  of  cros&ing  the  etreain  had  heen  increased  hy 
felling  the  woods  on  its  banks.  It  was  thought  that  the  only  possible 
method  in  which  the  position  could  be  attacked  was  to  cross  the  creek  and 
swamp  higher  np  ;  and  it  was  expected  that  Jackson  would  pass  Beaver 
Dam  above,  and  turn  the  enemy's  right. 

In  the  meantime  Longetreet  and  D.  H.  Hill  crossed  the  Mechanicsville 
bridge  as  soon  as  it  was  uncovered,  and  could  bo  repaired.  It  was  late 
befoTe  they  reached  the  north  bank  of  the  Chickahominy.  D.  II.  Hill's 
leading  brigade  under  Eipley  advanced  to  the  support  of  the  troops  en- 
gaged, and  at  a  late  hour  united  with  Pender's  brigade  of  A.  P.  Hill's 
division  in  an  effort  to  turn  the  enemy's  left.  In  the  excitement  and  dark- 
ness, Kipley  advanced  hia  line  through  the  open  fi.eldB,  and  had  reached  the 
road  and  swamp  in  front,  when  suddenly  the  enemy  opened  with  grape, 
at  seventy  yards,  and  mowed  down  whole  files  of  our  men.  The  word  to 
"  charge  ; "  ran  from  wing  to  wing,  and  our  men  nmning  down  the  bank 
to  the  road  beneath,  were  stopped  by  the  impassable  swamp  and  abattis ; 
to  the  right,  up  the  rising  road,  cannon  also  blazed  in  their  faces,  and  well- 
posted  infantry  poured  in  showers  of  small  shot.  Retreat  was  the  only 
alternative,  and  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  it  was  effected  with  little 
additional  loss.  The  fire  was  continued  until  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
night,  when  the  engagement  ceased ;  and  thus  closed  the  first  day  of  the 
battles  around  Richmond. 

In  the  morning  of  the  27th  June  Jackson's  arrival  on  the  enemy's  left 
was  still  looked  for.  In  expectation  of  it  the  battle  was  renewed  at  dawn. 
The  fight  continued  with  animation  for  about  two  hours.  As  the  sun 
brilliantly  rose  over  the  tree-tops,  illumining  the  field,  the  line  of  fight 
witli  its  stream  of  fire ;  bursting  of  caissons,  shouts,  yells ;  the  centre 
occupied  by  the  strong  rcdonbt ;  crowds  of  combatants  rushing  in  the 
charge  ;  soldiers  reeling,  bleeding,  shouting,  powder-blackened  and  faint- 
ing, madly  firing  random  sliots,  and  sinking  from  fatigue,  formed  a  scene 
that  was  at  once  soul-stirring,  sublime  and  horrible.  But  while  this 
terrible  and  critical  action  was  going  on,  Jackson  was  rapidly  approaching 
to  decide  it.  He  had  'at  last  succeeded  in  crossing  Beaver  Dam  creek 
above  the  enemy's  position ;  and  the  Pederals  no  sooner  perceived  it  than 
tliey  abandoned  their  entrenchments,  and  retired  rapidly  down  the  river. 

No  time  was  now  to  be  lost.  Gen,  Lee  readily  perceived  that  McClei- 
lan  had  endeavoured  to  force  Porter  into  an  energetic  resistance  thus  far, 
to  gain  time  to  protect  his  centre  on  the  north  bank,  sitnated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gaines'  MOls,  near  the  river.  As  soon  as  the  bridges  over 
Beaver  Dam  could  be  repaired  the  several  columns  resumed  their  march. 
Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  moved  along  the  edge  of  the  Chickahominy  on 
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the  right ;  while  Jactson,  with  whom  D.  H.  Hill  had  united,  was  still  far 
to  the  left,  threatening  the  enemy's  right  rear  as  he  gradually  converged 
towards  the  river. 

The  position  which  McOlellan  had  taten  at  Q-aines'  Mills  was  evidently 
intended  for  a  decisive  field.  Here  was  to  occor  the  heavy  and  obstinate 
battle  for  Hichmond.  The  enemy  occnpied  a  range  of  hills,  with  his  left 
on  a  wooded  bluff,  which  rose  abrnptly  from  a  deep  ravine.  The  ravine 
was  filled  with  sharp  shooters,  to  whom  its  banks  gave  protection.  A 
second  line  of  infantry  was  stationed  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  behind  a  breast- 
work of  trees,  above  the  first.  A  third  occupied  the  crest,  strengthened 
with  rifle  tronchea,  and  crowned  witli  artillery.  The  approach  to  this  posi- 
tion was  over  an  open  plain,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  commanded 
by  this  triple  line  of  fire,  and  swept  by  the  heavy  batteries  south  of  the 
Ohickahominy.  In  front  of  his  centre  and  right,  the  ground  was  generally 
open,  bounded  on  the  side  of  our  approach  by  a  wood,  with  dense  and 
tangled  undergrowth,  and  traversed  by  a  sluggish  stream  which  converted 
the  soil  into  a  deep  morass. 

Gen.  Lee,  having  taken  up  his  headquarters  at  a  house  on  Hogan's 
plantation,  awaited  quietly  the  moment  when  his  word  of  command  would 
join  the  most  important  battle  of  the  war.  It  was  past  noon.  The 
colmnna  of  HUland  Longstreet  halted  in  the  open  ground  to  await  the 
arrival  of  Jackson's  right  at  New  Cold  Harbour.  Gren.  Lee,  quiet  and 
sei'ious,  sat  alone  in  the  rear  portico  of  Hogan's  house.  A  crowd  of  military 
dignitaries  were  gathered  in  council  upon  the  front  door-steps  and  on  the 
grassy  sward.  A  low  and  eager  conversation  was  kept  up  among  them, 
while  the  great  commander  sat  alone, in  thoughtful  attitude,  his  fine,  calm, 
open  countenance  serious  in  its  expression,  but  without  any  line  or  shadow 
upon  it  of  weak  anxiety  or  irresolution.  Presently  a  courier  dashes  up, 
and  delivers  a  paper  to  Gen,  Lee.  As  the  commandei'  mounts  his  horse  it  is 
understood  tliat  Jackson  is  at  hand,  and  that  the  time  for  action  has  come. 

Battle  of  Games'  MiUs. 
Preasing  on  towards  the  York  Eiver  railroad,  A.  P.  Hill,  who  was  in 
advance,  reached  the  vicinity  of  New  Gold  Harbour  about  two  o'clock, 
where  he  encountered  the  enemy.  He  soon  became  hotly  engaged.  The 
arrival  of  Jackson  on  our  left  was  momentarily  expected,  and  it  was  siip- 
posed  that  his  approach  would  cause  the  extension  of  the  enemy's  line  in 
that  direction.  Under  this  impression,  Longstreet  was  held  back  until  this 
movement  should  commence.  The  principal  part  of,  the  Federal  army 
was  now  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohickahominy,  HiU's  single  division 
met  this  large  force  with  impetuous  courage.  They  drove  the  enemy  back 
and  assailed  him  in  his  strong  position  on  the  ridge.  The  battle  raged 
fiercely,  and  with  varj'ing  fortime,  more  than  two  hours.     Three  regiments 
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pierced  the  enemy's  line,  and  forced  their  way  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  his 
left,  but  were  compelled  to  fall  back  before  overwhelming  numbers.  The 
BUpciior  force  of  the  enemy,  assisted .  by  the  lire  of  bis  batteries,  south  of 
the  Oliickahominy,  which  played  incessantly  on  our  columns  as  they 
pressed  through  the  difficulties  that  obstructed  their  way,  caused  them  to 
recoil.  Thougli  most  of  the  men  had  never  been  under  fire  until  the  day 
before,  they  were  rallied,  and  in  turn,  repelled  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
Some  brigades  were  broken,  others  stabbornly  maintained  their  positions, 
but  it  became  apparent  tliat  tlie  enemy  was  gradually  gaining  gi-ound. 

Jackson  had  not  yet  arrived.  It  was  a  critical  time.  An  urgent 
message  was  sent  by  Gen.  Lee  to  Longstreet  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  the  attaddng  columns.  The  three  brigades  under  WUcox  were  at  once 
ordered  forward  against  the  enemy's  left  flank  with  this  view.  Pickett's 
brigade  making  a  diversion  on  the  left  of  these  brigades,  developed  the  strong 
position  and  force  of  the  enemy  in  Gen.  Longstreet's  front ;  and  the  latter 
found  that  ho  must  drive  him  by  direct  assault,  or  abandon  the  idea  of 
making  the  diversion.  He  at  once  determined  to  change  the  feint  into  an 
attack,  and  orders  for  a  general  advance  were  issued.  Gen.  E.  H,  Ander- 
son's brigade  was  divided — part  supporting  Pickett's  in  the  direct  assault, 
and  the  other  portions  guarding  the  right  flank  of  the  brigades  under 
Wilcox. 

At  this  moment  Jackson  aiTived ;  and  the  air  was  now  rent  with  shouts 
as  the  combined  commands  prepared  for  the  final  charge  of  the  day. 
Jackson's  right  division,  that  of  Whiting,  took  position  on  the  left  of  Long- 
street.  The  opportune  arrival  of  this  division  occupied  the  entire  field. 
The  gallant  command  of  Confederates  was  now  moved  forward  in  the  face 
of  three  lines  of  infantry  fire,  supported  by  batteries  from  both  sides  of  the 
Chick  aliominy. 

With  fierce  grandeur  the  charge  swept  on.  On  the  right  the  troops 
pressed  steadily  forward,  unchecked  by  the  teiTible  fire  from  the  triple  lines 
of  infantry  on  the  hill,  and  the  cannon  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which 
burst  upon  them  as  they  emerged  on  the  plain,  Tho  thousand  continuous 
volleys  of  musketry  seemed  mingled  into  the  grand  roar  of  a  gi'eat  cata- 
ract, while  the  louder  and  deeper  discharges  of  artillery  bounded  forth 
over  the  hills  and  down  the  valley,  with  a  volume  that  seemed  to  shake 
the  earth.  The  canopy  of  smoke  was  so  thick  that  the  sun  was  gloomily 
red  in  the  heavens,  while  the  clouds  of  dust  in  the  rear,  caused  by  the 
commotion  of  advancing,  and  retreating  squadrons  of  cavalry,  was  stifling 
and  blinding.  The  dead  and  wounded  marked  the  way  of  the  intrepid 
advance ;  Whiting's  brave  Texans  leading,  closely  followed  by  their  no 
less  daring  comrades.  The  enemy  were  driven  from  the  ravine  to  the  first 
line  of  breastworks,  over  which  our  impetuous  columns  dashed  up  to  -the 
entrenchments  on  the  crest.     These  were  quickly  stormed,  fotu-fceoLi  pieces 
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of  artillery  captured,  and  the  enemy  driven  into  the  field  beyond.  Fresh 
troops  came  to  his  support,  and  he  endeavoured  repeatedly  to  rally,  but  in 
vain.  He  was  forced  back  with  great  slaughter.  The  retreating  columns 
soon  became  mingled  into  one  black  mass  of  troops.  Night  put  an  end  to 
pursuit,  and  fell  upon  the  scene  of  a  great  Confederate  victory.  Long  lines 
of  dead  and  wounded  marked  each  stand  made  by  the  enemy  in  his  stub- 
bom  resistance,  and  the  field  over  which  he  retreated  was  strewn  with  the 
slain.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  it  was  ascertained  that  none  of  the  enemy 
remained  in  our  front  north  of  the  Chickahominy.  As  he  might  yet  intend 
to  give  battle  to  preserve  his  communications,  some  cavalry,  supported  by 
EweJl's  division,  was  ordered  to  seize  the  York  Eiver  Railroad,  and  Gen. 
Stuart,  with  his  main  body,  to  cooperate.  When  the  cavalry  reached 
Dispatch  Station,  tlie  enemy  retreated  to  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and 
burned  the  railroad  bridge.  Ewell,  coming  up  shortly  afterwards,  de- 
stroyed a  portion  of  the  track.  During  the  forenoon,  columns  of  dust, 
south  of  the  Ohiekahominy,  showed  that  the  Federal  army  was  in  motion. 
The  abandonment  of  the  railroad,  and  destruction  of  the  bridge,  proved 
that  no  further  attempt  would  be  made  to  hold  that  line.  But  from  the 
position  it  occupied,  the  roads  which  led  towards  James  Kiver,  would  also 
enable  it  to  reach  the  lower  bridges  over  the  Ohiekahominy,  and  retreat 
down  the  Peninsula.  In  the  latter  event,  it  was  necessary  that  our  troops 
should  continue  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  until  the  intention  of 
Gen.  McClellan  was  discovered,  it  was  deemed  injudicious  to  change  their 
disposition, 

*  A  Tcsan  soldier  writea  of  tlils  charge :  "  A  splendid  tattcry  of  thirteen  gans,  manned  by  regu- 
lars, waa  juBt  beyond,  bolohing  fortli  destruction,  and  it  seemed  almost  like  certain  death  to  venture 
upon  tlie  brow  of  the  hill ;  but  these  were  Tosans.  The  most  extraordinary  feet  about  it  was,  that 
liis  terjible  batUe  was  being  fought  without  any  directiona  from  cffloora  on  oar  aide.  We  had  liat 
all  our  Held  officers  before  we  got  to  the  first  battery — the  lieutenant-colonel  mortallj  wounded,  ainco 
dead;  the  majoi  badly  wonnded,  since  dead;  and  many  of  the  lino  officer's  kiUed  or  wounded. 
When  I  got  to  liie  top  of  that  hill,  I  waa  almost  completely  exhausted,  but  as  I  got  a  breath,  there  I 
was,  able  and  ready  to  go  on  when  the  word  was  ^ven.  The  men  had  been  firing  from  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  and  iiad  ahot  down  many  of  the  arlJUeryraen,  and  so  many  of  their  horEes  that  they  could 
not  get  their  guns  away.  They  sbDod  to  thdr  guns  well,  only  cunning  when  they  could  do  nothmg 
else.  We  pushed  forward,  and  placed  our  colours  upon  the  battery,  but  as  the  enemy  were  still  firing 
upon  us,  we  commenced  firing  in  cetnrn.  Pretty  soon  a  stror^  force  opened  fire  upon  our  left,  and 
ohan^g  our  front  in  that  direction,  we  poured  in  a  heavy  fire,  which  3oon  brought  them  to  taw,  aa 
the  greater  part  of  two  ref^ents  threw  down  their  arnra,  and  ran  to  us,  bmg^  thidr  colouca.  HaT- 
ing  delivered  them  over  to  another  brigade,  wo  pressed  on  iu  front,  and  drove  the  last  Yankee  from 
the  field.  Aa  night  was  coming  on,  we  were  halted,  and  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  sad  sight  to  look  at  the  old  rcgunent,  a  mere  squad  of  noble  men,  gathered  around  th^r  tattered 
colours.  I  could  not  realise  that  this  little  band  of  fifty  or  ^Kty  men  was  the  Fourth  Texas,  But  it 
was  even  so.  Out  of  five  hundred  and  thirty  men  who  went  into  the  fight,  there  were  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  kQIed,  wonnded,  or  misring :  while  many  were  completely  broken  down,  and  nearly 
every  one  waa  struck  or  grazed.  We  staid  here  all  night  without  intercupHon,  bang  heavily  rein 
forced  during  the  night." 
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During  the  afternoon  and  niglit  of  the  28th,  the  signs  of  a  £ 
movement  were  apparent,  and  no  mdications  of  Lis  approach  to  the  lower 
bridges  of  the  Cliicliahominy  having  been  discovered  by  the  pickets  in  ob- 
servation at  those  points,  it  became  manifest  that  Gen.  McClellan  was 
retreating  to  the  James  Kiver. 

It  had  been  the  part  of  Magrader  and  Hnger  to  watch  the  enemy,  and 
to  cut  off  or  press  his  retreat.  The  battle  of  Gaioee'  Mills  had  forced 
McClellan  from  his  original  strongholds  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohiclia- 
'hominy,  and,  with  his  communications  cut  off  on  the  Pamunkey  Kiver, 
and  encountered  by  the  force  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chickabominy,  it 
was  supposed  that  he  would  he  unable  to  extricate  himself  from  his  posi- 
tion without  a  capitulation.  But  the  enemy  had  been  imperfectly  watched 
at  a  conjuncture  the  most  critical  of  the  contest ;  a  great  and  almost  irre- 
parable errour  liad  been  committed;  and  McClellan  had  succeeded  in 
massing  his  entire  force,  and  taking  up  a  line  of  retreat  by  which  he  hoped 
to  reach  the  cover  of  his  gimboats  on  the  James. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  29th,  tlie  pickets  at  Magnider's  and  Eii- 
ger's  front  were  attacked  in  force,  but  instead  of  giving  ground,  drove  the 
enemy  down  the  i-oada  and  through  the  woods,  into  and  past  their  breast 
wovks,  and  found  them  deserted.  Far  from  profiting  by  this  discovery, 
and  commencing  the  pursuit,  these  Generals  allowed  the  foe  to  pass  aci-oss 
tlieir  front,  instead  of  piercing  his  line  of  retreat  by  advancing  down  tlie 
Nine  Mile  road,  the  railroad,  and  the  "Williamsburg  road,  which  would 
Jiave  cut  these  forces  of  the  enemy  int^^  so  many  fragments. 

The  woi'ks  abandoned  by  McClellan  consisted  of  long  lines  of  casemated 
batteries,  and  were  found  to  be  formidable  and  elaborate.  An  immense 
destruction  of  stores  had  been  accomplished  here.  The  neighboring  fields 
and  woods  were  covered  with  every  description  of  clothing  and  camp 
equipage.  There  was  eveiy  indication  that  the  enemy  had  left  his  encamp- 
ment in  haste  and  disorder.  In  one  place  there  were  four  tiers  of  barrels, 
fifty  yards  squai-e,  in  a  blaze,  scores  of  barrels  being  all  strewn  arOnnd, 
which  had  contained  giwiiid  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  molasses,  salt,  tea,  crackers, 
flour  meal,  etc.,  the  heads  of  the  barrels  being  broken  and  their  contents 
ati'ewn  on  the  ground. 

Sattle  of  Swoage  Station. 
Eai'ly  on  the  29th,  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  were  ordered  to  rccroaa 
the  Chickabominy  at  New  Bridge,  and  move  by  the  Dai'bytown  to  the 
Long  Bridge  road.  As  soon  as  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  discovered, 
Gens.  Huger  and  Magruder  were  oi-dered  in  pursuit,  the  formei"  by  the 
Charles  City  road,  so  as  to  take  the  Federal  army  in  ilank,  and  the  latter 
by  the  "Williamsburg  road,  to  attack  its  rear.  Jackson  was  directed  to  cross 
at  Grapevine  Bridge  and  move  down  the  south  side  of  the  Chickabominy. 
19 
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Magrnder  reached  tlie  vicinity  of  Savage  Station  about  noon,  where  he 
eame  upon  the  rear  guard  of  the  retreating  army. 

MeClellan's  advance  column  had  already  been  swallowed  in  the  maw 
of  tlie  dreary  forest.  It  swept  onward  fast  and  furioua.  Pioneer  bands 
rnshed  along  in  front,  clearing  and  repairing  the  single  road ;  reconnois- 
aance  officers  were  seeking  new  routes  for  a  haven  of  rest  and  safety.  The 
Confederates  were  in  the  rear,  pressing  on  with  fearful  power ;  and  there 
was  yet  an  expectation  tliat  Jackson's  flank  movement  might  cut  off  the 
retreat.  Moments  seemed  hours.  Back  and  forth  dashed  hot  riders. 
Cai'a.vans  of  wagons,  artillery,  horsemen,  soldiers,  camp-followe'ra,  prised 
through  the  nan'ow  road,  and  at  intervals  swept  onward  like  an  avalanche 
The  trace  of  agony  was  on  the  face  of  tlie  commander,  and  the  soldiers 
^0  earned  muskets  in  their  hands  could  perceive  it.  Presently  the  dull 
boom  of  a  cannon  and  its  echoing  shell  fell  grimly  upon  the  ear,  and  an 
Btninons  roar  behind  told  the  enemy  that  his  rear  was  attacked. 

Magruder  had  struck  the  enemy's  rear ;  but  Jackson  had  been  delayed. 
The  first,  nnder  the  false  impression  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  upon 
him,  sent  for  reinforcements.  Two  brigades  of  Huger's  division  were  or- 
dered to  his  support,  hut  subsequently  withdrawn,  it  being  apparent  that 
ihe  force  in  Magruder's  front  was  covering  the  retreat  of  the  main  body. 
Jackson's  route  led  to  the  flank  and  rear  of  Savage  Station,  but  he  was  de- 
layed by  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  Grapevine  Bridge,  Lat6  in  the 
ailemoon  Magruder  attacked  the  enemy  with  one  of  his  divisions  and  two 
pegiraents  of  another.  A  severe  action  ensued,  and  was  terminated  by 
fiight.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  liour  and  the  small  force  employed, 
the  result  was  not  decisive,  and  the  enemy  continued  his  retreat,  under 
cover  of  darkness,  leaving  several  hundred  prisoners,  with  his  dead  and 
wounded,  in  our  hands.  The  time  gained  in  Magruder's  action  enabled 
the  retreating  column  to  cross  White  Oak  Swamp  without  interruption, 
and  destroy  the  bridge. 

Jackson  reached  Savage  Station  early  on  the  30th.  He  was  directed 
to  pursue  the  enemy  on  the  road  he  had  taken,  and  Magruder  to  follow 
Longstreet  by  the  Darbytown  road.  As  Jackson  advanced,  his  progress 
was  arrested  at  White  Oak  Swamp.  The  enemy  occupied  the  opposite 
M.de,  and  obstinately  resisted  the  reconstruction  of  the  bridge,  Longstreet 
smd  A.  P.  Hill,  continuing  their  advance  on  the  30th,  soon  came  upon  the 
enemy,  strongly  posted  across  the  Long  Bridge  road,  about  a  mile  from  its 
intersection  with  the  Charles  City  road.  Huger's  route  led  to  the  right  of 
the  position,  Jackson's  to  the  rear,  and  the  arrival  of  their  commands  was 
awaited,  to  begin  the  attack.  On  the  29th,  Gen.  Holmes  had  crossed  from 
the  south  side  of  the  James,  with  part  of  his  division.  On  the  30th,  reinforced 
by  Gen,  Wise  with  a  detachment  of  his  brigade,  he  moved  down  the  river 
F<jad,  and  eame  upon  the  line  of  the  retreating  army  near  Malvern  Hill. 
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Perceiving  indications  of  confuBion,  Gen.  Holmes  was  ordered  to  open 
upon  the  ojlumn  with  ai'tiliery.  He  aoon  discovered  that  a  number  of  bat- 
teries, advant^eously  posted,  supported  by  an  infantiy  force  euperioor  to 
Ilia  own,  and  assisted  by  the  fire  of  the  gunboats  in  James  Biver,  guai'ded 
this  pait  of  the  line.  Magrnder,  who  had  reached  tlie  Darbytown  road, 
was  ordered  to  reinforce  Hohnes,  but,  being  at  a  greater  distance  than  had 
been  supposed,  he  did  not  reach  tlie  position  of  tlie  latter  in  time  for  an 
attack.  Hnger  reported  that  his  progress  was  obstructed ;  bat  about  4 
p.  M.,  firing  was  lieard  in  the  direction  of  the  Charles  City  road,  which  was 
supposed  to  indicate  his  approach.  Longstreet  immediately  opened  with 
one  of.  his  batteries,  to  give  notice  of  hie  presence.  This  brought  on  the 
engagement ;  but  Hnger  not  coming  up,  and  Jackson  having  been  unable 
to  force  the  passage  of  White  Oak  Swamp,  Longstreet  and  Hill  were  with- 
out the  expected  support. 

BatUe  of  JPrasier's  Fa'rm. 

The  superiouTity  of  numbers  and  advantages  of  position  were  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy.  He  occupied  the  open  high  lands  constituting  "  Fra- 
ziei^'s  Farnj,"  five  miles  northeast  of  Darbytown.  The  place  was  good  for 
defence ;  the  woods  right  and  left  of  it  swarmed  with  skirmishera ;  the 
ascending  grade  of  the  road  was  swept  by  cannon,  while  all  attempts  to 
flank  the  enemy's  left  would  meet  with  broadsides  from  the  gunboats  at 
Curl's  !N"eck,  in  the  James  Biver,  two  and  a  half  miles  distant. 

The  Confederates  pressed  forward  under  an  inceaaant  storm  of  lead ; 
sixteen  pieces  of  artillery  belching  forth  shell,  canister,  and  grape  upon 
them,  while  they  had  but  one  battery  on  their  side,  which  conld  not  be 
got  into  position.  The  battle  raged  furiously  until  nine  o'clock  in  tbe  night. 
By  that  time,  tlie  enemy  had  been  driven  with  great  slaughter  from  every 
position  but  one,  which  he  maintained  until  he  was  able  to  withdraw 
under  cover  of  darkness.  At  the  close  of  the  straggle  nearly  the  entire 
field  remained  in  our  po^esaion,  covered  with  the  enemy's  dead  and 
wounded. 

After  the  engagement,  Magruder  was  recalled,  to  relieve  the  troops  of 
Longstreet  and  Hill.  The  command  of  the  latter  was,  indeed,  prostrated 
by  almost  superhuman  exertions.  It  had  won  the  battle  of  Mechanies- 
ville,  fought  five  hours  at  Gaines'  Mills,  marched  over  a  terrible  road  and 
circnitous  TOUte  of  forty  miles,  and  had  now  borne  the  chief  part  in  another 
of  tlie  series  of  engagements  that  had  tracked  the  lines  of  Eichmond  with 
6re  and  destruction. 

Battle  of  Malvern  Kill. 
Early  on  the  1st  of  July,  Jackson  reached  the  battle-field  of  the  pre- 
vious day,  having  succeeded  in  crossing  White  Oak  Swamp,  where  ho 
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captured  »  part  of  the  enemy's  artillery  smd  a  mimliei'  of  prisonei-a.  He 
was  directed  to  continue  the  pui^uit  down  the  Willis  Cimrch  road,  and 
soon  foand  the  enemy  occupying  a  high  range,  extending  obliquely  across 
the  road,  in  front  of  Malvern  Hili.  On  tliis  position,  of  great  uatui-al 
strength,  he  had  concentrated  his  powerful  artillery,  supported  by  masses 
of  infantry,  partially  protected  by  earthworks.  Immediately  in  his  front 
the  ground  was  open,  varying  in  widtli  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile,  and 
sloping  gradually  from  the  crest,  waa  completely  swept  by  the  fire  of  his 
infantry  and  artillery.  To  reach  this  open  ground,  oiir  troops  had  to 
advance  thi-ough  a  broken  and  thickly-wooded  country,  traversed,  nearly 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  by  a  swamp  passable  at  but  few  places,  and 
difficult  at  those.  TJie  whole  of  it  was  witliin  range  of  the  batteries  on  the 
heights,  and  the  gunboats  m  the  river,  under  whose  incessant  fire  our 
movements  had  to  be  executed.  Jackson  formed  his  line  ■with  Whiting's 
division  on  his  left,  and  D.  H,  Hill's  on  the  right,  one  of  EweU's  brigades 
occupying  the  interval.  The  rest  of  Ewell's,  and  Jackson's  own  division 
were  held  in  reserve,  Magruder  was  directed  to  talce  position  on  Jack- 
son's right,  but  before  his  arrival  two  of  Huger's  brigades  came  up  and 
were  placed  next  to  Hill.  Magruder  subsequently  formed  on  tSie  right  of 
these  brigades,  which,  with  a  third  of  Hnger's,  were  placed  tinder  his 
command.  Lougstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  were  held  in  reserve,  and  took  no 
part  in  the  engagement. 

The  position  taken  by  McOlellan  enabled  him  to  turn  at  bay,  mth  his 
rear  protected  by  the  James,  and  flanks  partially  covered  by  gunboats. 
From  tlie  magnificent  bluff  might  be  seen  the  Federal  gunboats  cruising  in 
the  river.  The  hili  was  crowned  with  numerous  artilleiy.  Owing  to  the 
obstacles  presented  by  the  woods  and  swamp,  the  Confederates  had  been 
nnable  to  bring  up  sufficient  artiUeiy  to  oppose  succesafttUy  the  extraordi- 
nary force  of  that  arm  employed  by  the  enemy.  . 

The  Confederate  line  of  attack  waa  not  formed  until  a  late  hour  in  the 
afternoon.  A  general  advance  was  to  be  made  at  a  given  signal.  On  the 
left,  D.  H.  Hill  prised  forward  across  the  open  field,  and  engaged  tlie 
enemy  gallantly,  breaking  and  driving  back  bis  first  line ;  but  a  simultane-  - 
ous  advance  of  the  other  troops  not  taking  place,  he  found  himself  unable 
to  maintain  the  ground  he  had  gained  against  the  overwhelming  numbera 
and  numerous  batteries  of  the  enemy,  Jaclcson  sent  to  his  support  hia 
own  division  and  that  part  of  Ewell's  which  was  in  reserve,  but  owing  to 
the  increasing  darkness  and  intricacy  of  the  forest  and  swamp,  they  did 
not  arrive  in  time  to  render  the  desired  assistance.  Hill  was  tberefoi'e 
compelled  to  abandon  part  of  the  ground  he  had  gained,  after  suffering 
severe  loss. 

On  the  right,  a  more  terrible  and  dramatic  action  waa  to  occnr.  It  was 
past  foni'  o'clock,  and  if  anything  waa  to  be  attempted,  the  work  must  bo 
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quick  and  desperate.  An  order  had  been  dispatclied  by  Gen.  Magmdei-  to 
bring  up  from  all  the  batteries  thirty  rifle  pieces,  if  possible,  with  -which  he 
hoped  to  shatter  the  enemy's  infantry.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  artil- 
lery could  not  get  up  in  tune.  Magrader  determined  to  trust  to  the  im- 
petuous valour  of  hie  troops,  and  with  fifteen  thousand  infantry  to  storm 
the  hiU  at  Crew's  house.  Thei'e  was  a  run  of  more  than  six  hundred  yards 
up  a  rising  ground,  an  unbroken  flat  beyond  of  several  hundred  yards,  one 
hundred  pieces  of  eannon  behind  breastworks,  and  heavy  masses  of  infan- 
try ill  support!  The  brigades  advanced  bravely  across  the  open  field, 
raked  by  the  fire  of  the  cannon,  and  tiie  musketry  of  large  bodies  of  infan- 
try. Some  were  broken  and  gave  way ;  othera  approached  close  to  the 
guns,  driving  back  the  infantiy,  compeUiag  the  advanced  batteries  to  retire 
to  escape  capture,  and  mingling  thcii'  dead  with  those  of  the  enemy.  To 
add  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  and  the  immense  slaughter  in  front  of  the 
batteries,  the  gunboats  increased  the  rapidity  of  their  broadsides,  and  the 
immense  missiles  coureed  through  the  air  with  great  noise,  teaiing  off  the 
tree-tops,  and  bursting  with  loud  explosions. 

Towards  sunset  the  concussion  of  artillery  was  temfic ;  the  liill  was 
clothed  in  sheets  of  flanie;  shells  raced  athwart  thehoriaon;  the  blaze  of 
the  setting  sun  could  scai'cely  be  discovered  through  the  canopy  of  smoke 
which  floated  from  the  snrfece  of  the  plains  and  rivers.  Piles  of  dead  lay 
thick  close  to  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  the  balefal  firea  of  death  yet 
blazed  among  the  trees,  where  our  shattered  columns  had  sought  an  im- 
perfect cover  behind  the  slight  curtain  of  tlie  forest. 

It  was  now  dark,  and  little  could  be  done.  The  attack  on  JTalvem 
Hill  had  failed  for  want  of  concert  among  the  attacking  columns.  Ihe 
assaults  of  the  Confederates  were  too  weak  to  break  the  Federal  line,  and, 
aftei'  struggling  gallantly,  sustahiing  and  inflicting  gi-eat  loss,  they  were 
compelled  successively  to  retire. 

But  the  action  of  Malvern  Hill  was  to  he  the  last  important  incident 
of  the  drama  of  Richmond,  and  another  day  was  to  complete  and  reveal  to 
tlie  world  McOlellan's  grand  catasti'ophe.  Ae  night  fell,  the  enemy  silently 
retreated  from  Malvern  Hill.  In  tlie  morning  of  the  2d  July  it  was  dis- 
covered that  McOlellan  had  again  retired,  and  was  in  full  retreat,  and  Lee 
instantly  recommenced  the  advance,  although  it  rained  in  floods.  But  the 
Federals  seemed  to  have  vanished  once  more  in  the  densely-timbered 
swamp.  The  outposts  saw  no  signs  of  them,  and  most  of  the  day  was  lost 
before  it  was  ascertained  whither  McOlellan  had  fled.  Towai'ds  night  it 
was  discovered  he  had  conducted  his  whole  force  by  a  narrow  road  through 
a  thick  swampy  wood,  several  miles  in  extent,  and  was  safe  under  his  gun- 
boats at  Harrison's  Landing. 

McCleUan  had  managed  his  retreat  with  skill.  He  had  at  last  obtained 
a  position  on  the  river,  our  advance  to  which  could  be  made  but  by  one 
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road,  and  that  narTOW,  and  swept  with  numerotis  artillery.  He  immedi- 
ately began  to  fortify  his  position,  which  was  flantod  on  each  side  by  a 
ereek,  the  approach  to  his  front  being  commanded  by  the  heavy  guns  of  his 
shipping  in  addition  to  those  mounted  in  his  entrenchments.  He  had 
reached  at  last  a  safe  cover  for  his  shattered  columns ;  but  after  a  series 
of  defeats  that  had  demoralized  his  command,  inflicted  upon  him  a  loss  of 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  was  fatal  to  his 
designs  upon  Itichmond.  The  immediate  fraits  of  the  Confederate  suceess 
were  the  relief  of  Richmond  from  a  state  of  siege ;  the  ivDut  of  the  great 
army  which  had  so  long  menaced  its  safety ;  more  than  ten  thousand  pris- 
oners, including  officers  of  high  rank ;  the  capture  or  destniction  of  stores 
of  the  value  of  millions,  and  the  acquisition  of  thirty-five  thousand  stand 
of  small  arms,  and  fifty-two  pieces  of  superionr  artillery. 

It  is  true  that  this  success,  gi'eat  as  it  was,  fell  below  public  expectation 
in  Eichmoud,  which  had  looked  for  the  capitulation  or  annihilation  of 
McClellan's  entire  forces,  after  they  had  been  driven  from  the  north  side 
of  the  Ohiekahoniiny,  Of  this  disappointment,  Gen.  Lee  writes :  "  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  Federal  army  should  have  been  destroyed.  Its 
escape  waa  due  to  causes  already  stated.  Prominent  among  these  was  the 
want  of  correct  and  timely  informatioib  This  fact,  attributable  chiefly  to 
the  character  of  the  country,  enabled  Gen,  McClellan  skillfully  to  conceal 
his  retreat,  and  to  add  much  to  the  obstructions  with  which  nature  Iiad 
b^et  the  way  of  our  purauing  columns.  But  i-egret  that  more  was  not 
accomplished,  gives  way  to  gi-atitude  to  the  Sovereign  Kuler  of  the  Uni- 
verse for  the  resalts  achieved." 

The  expression  of  pious  thanks  was  fervently  repeated  by  Jackson.  He 
wrote,  iu  his  official  report :  "  Undying  gi-atitude  is  due  to  God  for  this 
great  victory — ^by  which  despondency  increased  in  the  North,  hope  bi-ight- 
ened  in  the  South,  and  the  capital  of  Virginia  and  of  the  Confederacy  was 


It  was  indeed  a  glorious  success.  A  week  before,  and  an  invading 
army,  superionr  to  the  Confederates  in  numbers,  and  iu  the  material  of 
war,  closely  beleaguered  their  capital,  and  vauntingly  proclaimed  its  speedy 
conquest.  Now  the  remains  of  that  confident  and  threatening  host  lay  on 
the  banks  of  James  Eiver,  anxious  only  to  recruit  from  the  effects  of  disas- 
trous defeats  ;  and  Hiehmond,  erect  and  exultant,  was  secure  in  the  protec- 
tion of  an  army  whose  fresh  victory  had  been  obtained  over  a  force  that 
liad  had  every  resource  that  could  be  summoned  to  its  assistance,  every 
possible  addition  of  numbers  within  the  reach  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  every  material  condition  of  success  to  insure  for  it  the  great  prize  of 
the  capital  of  the  Confederacy. 
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The  news  of  the  retreat  of  tho  great  Federal  army  under  the  command 
©f  McOellan  Irom  before  Richmond  to  tlie  James  Kiver,  caused  great 
excitement  throughout  the  North.  The  details  of  the  repulse  fell  upon  the 
community  with  disheartening  effect,  and  produced  such  a  shock  as  had 
not  been  felt  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  A  fierce  clamoui-  was 
raised  against  the  unfortunate  commander ;  and  the  occasion  of  the  organi- 
zation and  direction  of  another  ^Federal  army  against  Kiehmond  under 
Maj.-Gen.  Pope,  who  had  actually  crossed  the  Eappaliannock,  as  if  to  seize 
Gordonsville,  and  move  thence  upon  the  Confederate  capital,  was  busily 
used  to  throw  McOlellan  into  tlie  shade,  to  disparage  his  career,  and  to 
break  down  whatever  public  confidence  might  yet  be  disposed  to  linger  in 
his  name.  Divisions  and  recriminations  between  these  two  grand  wings  of 
^e  Federal  forces  in  Virginia  were  early  developed.  Several  of  McClcl- 
lan's  generals  of  division  asked  relief  from  duty  under  him,  regarding  him 
as  inefficient  and  incompetent,  and  had  been  assigned  to  Pope's  army. 
The  fiiends  of  ilcOlellau  were  not  slow  to  retaliate  that  Pope  was  an  up- 
start and  braggart,  who  by  trickery  and  partisan  polities,  had  become  chief 
favourite  of  the  Washington  Cabinet,  and  a  military  impostor,  convenient 
«mly  as  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Eadieal  party,  who  mistook  brutality  in 
the  war  for  vigour,  and  were  for  increasing  the  horronrs  of  hostilities  by 
emancipating  and  aiming  the  slaves,  legalizing  plunder,  and  making  the 
invaded  country  of  the  South  the  prey  of  white  brigands  and  "  loyal " 


The  appointment  of  this  man  to  the  command  of  the  Federal  forces 
gathered  on  the  Eappahannock  was  significant  of  the  design  of  the  Wash- 
ington Administration  to  introduce  new  measures  of  violence  in  the  con- 
test, and  to  re-enter  upon  the  campaign  in  Virginia  with  a  new  trial  of 
warfare.  The  desperate  fortunes  of  the  wai-  were  now  to  be  prosecnted 
with  a  remarkable  exasperation.  Pope  was  a  violent  Abolitionist,  a  furious 
politician ;  his  campaigns  in  the  West  had  been  remarkable  only  for  the 
Muster  of  official  despatches,  big  falsehoods  in  big  print,  and  a  memorable 
career  of  cruelty  in  Southeastern  Missouri,  He  had  suddenly  risen  into 
favour  at  Washington.  McDowell,  a  moderate  Democrat,  having  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  Anti-Slavery  school  of  polities — who  some  montiis  before 
had  been  stationed  at  Fredericksburg,  and  was  promised  chief  command 
of  the  movement  thence  upon  Richmond  when  joined  by  Banks,  Shields, 
and  Fremont,  but  wliose  hopes  had  been  destroyed  by  the  rapid  marches 
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and  vietoriea  of  "  Stonewall "  Jackson — was  humiliated  to  find  his  plans 
and  chief  command  entrusted  to  an  incompetent  man,  and  himself  put  in 
an  oljseure  and  subordinate  position  under  Pope. 

Whatever  question  there  may  have  been  of  the  military  capacity  of 
McClellan,  it  is  certain  that  there  were  political  reasons  at  "Washington  for 
putting  him  out  of  the  way.  He  was  a  Democrat ;  his  constant  interpre- 
tation of  the  war  had  been  that  it  was  a  contest  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  not  a  war  of  vengeance,  and  should  not  be  diverted  or  degraded 
from  what  hi  esteemed  a  noble  and  laudable  object,  by  revengeful  designs 
upon  the  population  of  the  South  and  a  recourse  to  savage  outrage.  He 
had  already  obtained  certain  respect  from  the  people  of  the  Soutli  by  a 
studious  regard  for  the  rights  of  private  property  within  the  lines  of  his 
military  command,  and  his  honourable  disposition  to  direct  war  and  deal 
its  penalties  against  bodies  of  ai-med  men  rather  than  against  the  general 
population  of  the  country  without  r^ard  to  age,  sex,  and  other  conditions, 
appealing  to  humanity  and  protected  under  the  civilized  code  of  war.  The 
distressed  commander,  under  the  weight  of  a  great  defeat,  yet  had  power 
of  mind  to  write,  a  few  days  after  his  retreat  to  James  River,  a  letter  to 
President  Lincoln,  at  Washington,  which,  apart  from  his  militaiy  career, 
must  ever  remain  a  monument  of  hfinour  to  his  name.  The  text  of  tliis 
letter  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied  as  the  exposition  of  the  doefciines  of 
a  party  in  the  North,  that  was  for  limiting  the  objects  of  the  war  to  its 
original  declarations,  and  conducting  it  on  humane  and  honourable 
principles : 


"  Me,  President  ;  Yoti  have  been  fiilly  informed  that  the  rebel  array  is  in  tlte  front, 
with  the  pnrpoae  of  overwhelming  us  by  flttaeldng  our  positions  or  redneing  na  by  block- 
ing our  river  commuuications.  I  cannot  but  regard  our  condition  as  critical,  and  I  ear- 
nestly desire,  in  view  of  possible  conticgeacies,  to  lay  before  your  excellency,  for  your 
private  consideration,  my  general  views  concerning  the  eiisUng  state  of  the  rebellion, 
althongh  they  do  not  strictly  relate  to  the  situation  of  this  army,  or  strictly  come  within 
the  scope  of  my  official  duties.  These  views  amount  to  convictions,  and  are  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind  and  heaii.  Oar  cause  must  never  be  abandoned ;  it  is  the  cause 
of  free  institntions  and  sclf-goverament.  The  Oonstitntion  and  the  Union  mnst  be  pre- 
served, whatever  may  be  the  cost  in  time,  ti'easure,  and  blood.  If  secession  is  suocessi\iI, 
other  dissolutions  are  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  fliture.  Let  neither  military  disaster,  polit- 
ical faction,  nor  foreign  war,  shake  your  settled  -purpose  to  enforce  the  equal  operation 
of  the  laws  of  the  tfnited  States  upon  the  people  of  every  State. 

"  The  time  has  come  when  the  Ghjverament  must  determine  npon  a  ciril  and  military 
policy,  covering  the  whole  ground  of  our  national  trouble. 

"  The  responsibility  of  determining,  declaring,  and  supporting  such  civil  and  military 
pohcy,  and  of  directing  the  whole  course  of  national  al&irs  in  regard  to  tlie  rebellion, 
must  now  be  osaumed  and  exercised  by  you,  or  om'  cause  will  bo  lost^  The  Constitution 
^ves  you  power,  even  for  the  present  terrible  exigency. 
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"  This  rebellion  has  aBsuined  the  character  of  a  war ;  as  such  it  should  he  regarded, 
and  it  should  be  conducted  upon  the  highest  principles  known  to  Christian  civilization. 
It  should  not  he  a  war  looting  to  the  subjugation  of  the  people  of  any  State,  in  any  event. 
It  should  not  bo  at  all  a  war  upon  population,  but  against  armed  forces  and  political  or- 
ganizations. Neither  ooufiBoation  of  property,  political  executions  of  persons,  territorial 
organizations  of  States,  or  forcible  abolition  of  slavery,  should  be  contemplated  for  a 


"  Id  prosecuting  the  war,  all  private  property  and  unarmed  persons  should  be  strictly 
protected,  subject  only  to  the  necessity  of  military  operations ;  all  private  property  taken 
for  military  use  should  be  paid  or  receipted  for ;  pillage  and  waste  should  be  treated  aa 
high  crimes ;  all  unnecessary  trespass  sternly  prohibited,  and  offensive  demeanour  by  the 
military  towards  citizens  promptly  rebuked.  Military  arrests  should  not  be  tolerated, 
except  in  places  where  active  hostilities  esist ;  and  oaths,  not  required  by  enactments, 
constitutionally  made,  should  be  neither  demanded  nor  received. 

"  Military  governmeut  should  he  confined  to  the  preservation  of  public  order  and  tie 
protection  of  political  right.  Military  power  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
relations  of  sei'vitude,  either  by  supporting  or  impairing  the  authority  of  tlie  master,  ex- 
cept for  repressing  diaordera,  as  in  other  oases.  Slaves,  contraband  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, seeking  military  protection,  should  receive  it.  The  right  of  the  Government  to 
appropriate  permanently  to  its  own  service  slave  labour  should  be  asserted,  and  the 
right  of  the  owner  to  compensation  therefor  should  be  recognized.  This  principle  might 
be  extended,  upon  grounds  of  military  necessity  and  security,  to  all  the  slaves  of  a  partie- 
nlar  State,  thus  working  mannmisaon  in  such  State ;  and  in  Missouri,  perhaps  in  Western 
Virginia  also,  and  possibly  even  in  Maryland,  the  expediency  of  such  a  measure  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  A  system  of  policy  thus  constitutional,  and  pei-vaded  by  tlie  infiuences 
of  Christianity  and  freedom,  would  receive  'the  support  of  almost  all  truly  loyal  men, 
would  deeply  impress  the  rebel  masses  and  all  foi-eign  nations,  and  it  might  be  humbfy 
hoped  that  it  would  commend  itself  to  the  favour  of  the  Almighty. 

"Unless  the  principles  governing  the  future  conduct  of  our  struggle  shall  be  made 
known  and  approved,  the  effort  to  obtain  requisite  forces  will  be  almost  hopeless.  A 
declaration  of  radical  views,  especially  upon  slavery,  will  rapidly  disintegrate  our  present 
armies.  The  policy  of  the  Government  must  be  supported  by  concentration  of  military 
power.  The  national  forces  should  not  be  dispersed  in  expeditions,  posts  of  occupation, 
and  numerous  armies,  but  should  be  mainly  collected  into  masses,  and  brought  to  bear 
■upon  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States.  Those  armies  thoroughly  defeated,  the  polit- 
ical structure  which  they  support  would  soon  cease  to  exist. 

"  In  carrying  out  any  system  of  policy  which  you  may  form,  you  will  require  a  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  one  who  possesses  your  confidence,  understands  your  views, 
and  who  is  competent  to  execute  your  orders,  by  directing  the  military  forees  of  tlie  na- 
tion to  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  by  you  proposed.  I  do  not  ask  that  place  for 
myself.  I  am  willing  to  serve  you  in  such  position  as  you  may  assign  me,  and  I  will  do 
so  as  faithfully  as  ever  subordinate  served  superiour, 

"  I  may  he  on  the  brink  of  eternity ;  and  as  I  hope  forgiveness  from  my  Maker,  I  have 
written  this  letter  with  sincerity  towards  you  and  from  love  for  my  country. 
"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  GEORGE  B.  McOLELLAlT, 

'■''  Major-G&neral  Gomiaanding. 
"  His  Excellency  A.  Liscolh,  President^ 

Tho  letter  of  MeOlellan  was  significant  of  a  remarkable  division  of  sen- 
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timent  in  the  North  on  the  conduct  of  the  war.  That  division  ■was  appa- 
rent in  the  Federal  Congress,  and  marked  by  sharp  lines  of  party  conflict. 
The  best  portion  of  the  Democratic  party  recognized  the  true  proportions 
and  character  of  the  war ;  were  for  according  all  belligerent  righte  to  iiie 
OonfedcrateB  ;  and  strenuously  insisted  that  its  objects  should  be  limited 
to  the  r^toratiou  of  the  Union.  They  claimed  that  the  war  for  the  Union 
had  been  cheated  of  its  due  effect  hy  the  intrusion  of  sectional  rancour  and 
the  injudicious  or  unfaithful  acts  of  agents  of  the  Government.  Tliey  re- 
sisted the  inauguration,  now  attempted  at  Washington,  of  a  system  ot 
spoliation  and  disfranchisement  in  the  invaded  country  of  the  South ;  they 
declared  that  such  a  system  would  rob  the  cause  of  its  sanctity,  and  render 
snccess  more  difBcult  of  attainment. 

The  Radical  party,  on  the  other  hand,  which  controlled  a  majority  of 
votes  in  Congress,  were  for  extending  the  contest  to  the  extinction  of 
slavery,  and  punishing  the  "  rebeb  "  with  every  conceivable  means  that 
the  q^uick  imaguiation  of  hate  and  revenge  could  suggest.  .  They  could  not 
realize  the  fact  that  the  contest  had  risen  to  tlie  dignity  of  war.  Their 
great  mistake  was  that  they  habitually  underrated  the  extent  and  strength 
of  "  the  rebellion,"  just  as  they  had  foj-merly  underrated  and  contemned 
the  grievances  of  the  South  and  their  hold  on  the  Southern  mind.  They 
refused  to  apply  even  Tattel's  teat  of  a  civil  war,  viz. :  "  that  a  consider- 
able body  of  insurgents  had  risen  against  the  sovereign  ;  "  they  repudiated 
all  its  appurtenances  of  a  humane  code  of  waifare,  the  exchange  of  prison- 
ers, etc, ;  and  tlie  consequences  of  such  a  theory  were  constantly  recurring 
difficulties  about  belligerent  rights  on  sea  and  land,  and  inhumanities 
which  would  sicken  the  heart  of  a  savage.  In  fact,  this  party  cared  notli- 
ing  for  the  success  of  the  war  unless  it  could  be  used  for  purposes  of  re- 
venge upon  the  Southern  people,  and  embrace  a  design  upon  their  institn- 
tion  of  slavery.  "Wendell  Phillips,  a  famous  Eadical  orator  in  the  North, 
had  not  hesitated  to  declare  that  he  would  deplore  a  victory  of  McClellan, 
because  "  the  sore  would  be  salved  over,"  and  it  would  only  he  the  victory 
of  a  slave  Union ;  and  that  he  thanked  Beauregard  for  marshalling  his 
army  before  "Washington,  because  it  had  conferred  upon  Congi'css  the 
constitutional  power  to  abolish  slaveiy. 

The  appoiutraent  of  John  Pope  to  what  was  now  the  most  important 
command  in  Virginia  was  a  triumph  of  the  Uadieal  party  at  Washington, 
and  dated  that  system  of  spoliation  and  disfranchisement  in  the  Southern 
States,  now  to  be  distinctly  announced  in  forms  of  authority  and  in  the 
vCXt  of  ofBeial  orders.  Pope  assumed  his  new  command  in  the  following 
addre^,  which  long  amnsed  the  world  as  a  curiosity  in  military  literature 
and  the  braggart  flourish  of  a  man,  whom  the  Richmond  Eernnmer  de- 
scribed as  "  a  compound  of  Bobadil  aud  itunehausen  :  " 
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"  To  the  Officers  and  SolAiers  of  ihe  Army  qf  Tirgmia  : 

"  Bj  Bpeeial  assignment  of  the  President  of  tJie  United  States,  I  Iiaye  assumed  com- 
mand of  tliis  army.  I  have  spent  two  weeljs  in  learning  your  wliereabouts,  your  condi- 
tion, and  yonr  wants ;  in  prcpaiing  yon  for  active  operations,  and  in  placing  jou  in  posi- 
tions from  wtieh  you  can  act  promptly  and  to  the  purpose.  I  have  come  to  you  from 
the  Vest,  where  we  have  always  seen  tjt©  backs  of  our  enemies — from  an  army  whose 
business  it  has  been  to  seek  the  adversary,  and  to  beat  Jiim  when  foand,  whose  policy 
has  been  attack  aJid  not  defence.  In  but  one  instance  has  the  enemy  been  able  to  place 
our  "Western  armies  in  a  dofeasiva  attitude.  I  presume  that  I  have  been  called  here  to 
pursue  the  same  system,  and  to  lead  you  against  the  enemy.  It  is  my  purpose  to  do  so, 
and  that  speedily.  I  am  sure  you  long  for  an  opportunity  to  win  the  distinction  yon  ara 
capable  of  achieving-— that  opportunity  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  yoa.  Meantime  I  desire 
you  to  dismiss  from  your  minds  oertwn  phrases  which  I  am  sorry  to  find  much  in  vogue 
amongst  you.  I  hear  constantly  of  taking  strong  positions  and  holding  them — of  lines 
of  retreat,  and  of  bases  of  supplies.  Let  us  discard  such  ideas.  The  strongest  position 
a  soldier  should  desire  to  occupy  is  one  from  which  he  can  most  easily  advance  against 
the  enemy.  Let  us  study  the  probable  lines  of  reti'eat  of  our  opponents,  and  leave  oiir 
own  to  lake  oare  of  themselves.  Let  us  look  before  us  and  not  behind,  Snoceas  and 
glory  are  in  the  advance.  Disaster  and  shame  lurk  in  the  rear.  Let  us  act  on  this  un- 
derstanding, and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  yonr  bamiers  shall  be  inscribed  with  many  a 
glorious  deed,  and  that  yonr  names  will  be  dear  to  your  countrymen  forever. 

"JOHN  POPE." 

He  followed  this  characteristic  production  with  a  series  of  general  or- 
dere,  making  war  upon  the  non-combatant  population  within  his  lines. 
He  ordered  the  arrest  of  citizens,  and  on  their  refusing  to  take  an  "  oath 
of  allegiance,"  they  were  to  he  driven  from  thoir  homes,  and  if  thej  re- 
turned anywhere  within  his  lines  they  sliould  be  "  considered  spies,  and 
subjected  to  the  extreme  rigour  of  mihtaiy  law  1 " 

By  a  general  order  of  the  Pederal  Government,  the  military  command- 
ers of  that  Government,  within  the  States  of  Yirginia,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas, 
were  directed  to  seize  and  use  any  property,  real  or  personal,  belonging 
to  the  inliabitants  of  this  Confederacy  which  might  be  nece^ary  or  con- 
venient for  their  several  commands,  and  no  provision  was  made  for  any 
compensation  to  the  owners  of  private  property  thns  seized  and  appropri- 
ated .by  the  military  commandera  of  the  enemy. 

Pope  went  further  than  this  authority,  for  he  thi-ew  open  all  the  coun- 
try he  occupied  or  controlled  to  unlimited  spoliation  by  his  soldiers.  They 
were  given  to  understand  that  they  were  free  to  enter  upon  a  campaign  of 
robbery  and  murder  against  unarmed  citizens  and  peaceful  tillers  of  the 
soil.  The  countiy  was  ravaged  as  by  a  horde  of  barbarians.  Houses  were 
robbed  ;  cattle  were  shot  dead  in  the  fields ;  clothing  and  jewelry  were 
stolen ;  and  nothing  was  spared  in  this  new  irinption  of  the  Northem 
spoilsmen.  A  Northern  journal,  move  candid  and  honourable  than  its  co- 
temporaries,  referring  to  the  depravity  of  Pope's  troops  in  Virginia,  said : 
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"  The  new  usage  which  has  been  instituted  in  regard  to  protection  of  rebel 
property,  and  the  pni-pose  of  the  Government  to  subsist  the  army  as  far  as 
practicable  upon  tlie  enemy's  country,  has  produced  a  decided  revolntion 
in  the  feelings  and  practices  of  the  soldiery.  Unless  these  innovations  are 
guarded  by  far  more  stringent  safeguards  against  irregular  and  unauthor- 
ized plundering,  we  shall  have  let  loose  upon  the  country,  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  a  ton'ent  of  unbridled  and  nnsompulous  robbers.  Rapid  strides 
towards  yillainy  have  been  made  during  the  last  few  weeks ;  men,  wiio  at 
home  would  have  shuddered  at  the  suggestion  of  touching  another's  prop- 
erty, now  appropriate  remorselessly  whatever  cornea  within  their  reaeb. 
Thieving,  they  imagine,  has  now  become  an  anthorized  practice." 

The  niihtary  movemenis  in  Virginia  were  now  of  surpassing  inter^t. 
Pope  was  across  the  Eappahannock,  with  a  strong  advance  gnard  south 
of  Culpepper  Court-House,  and  near  Gordonsville.  Tlie  enemy  also  ap- 
peai-ed  iti  force  at  Fredericlisburg,  and  threatened  the  railroad  from 
GordonsviUe  to  Kiehmond,  apparently  for  the  pui'pose  of  co-operating  with 
the  movement  of  Pope. 

From  early  indications  Gen.  Lee  was  inclined  to  believe  that  McClellan 
would  not  again  operate  on  the  Peninsula,  but  had  concluded  to  transport 
most  of  his  forces  to  the  Eappahannock,  and  foi-m  a  junction  with  Pope. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  be  very  careful  in  maMng  any  movement  between 
the  two  forces,  and  to  await,  as  far  as  possible,  the  full  development  of  the 
enemy's  designs.  To  meet  the  advance  of  Pope,  and  restrain,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  atTOcities  which  he  threatened  to  pei-petrate  upon  defenceless 
citizens,  Gen.  Jackson,  with  his  own  and  Ewell's  division,  was  ordered  to 
proceed  towards  Gordonsville,  on  the  13tli  of  July.,  Upon  reaching  that 
vicinity,  he  ascertained  that  the  force  under  Gen,  Pope  was  superiour  to 
his  own,  but  the  uncertainty  that  then  surrounded  the  designs  of  McClel- 
lan, rendered  it  inexpedient  to  reinforce  him  fram  the  army  at  Kichmond. 
He  was  directed  to  observe  the  enemy's  movements  closely,  and  to  avail 
himself  of  any  opportunity  to  attack  that  might  arise. 

McClelian,  who  was  still  at  "Westover,  on  James  Eirer,  continuing  to 
manifest  no  intention  of  resuming  active  opemtions,  and  Gen,  Pope's  ad- 
vance having  reached  the  Eapidan,  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  with  his  division, 
was  ordered,  on  the  27th  of  July,  to  join  Gen.  Jackson.  At  the  same 
time,  iu  order  to  keep  McClellan  stationary,  or,  if  possible,  to  cause  him  to 
withdraw.  Gen.  D.  H.  Hiil,  commanding  south  of  James  Eiver,  was  directed 
to  threaten  his  communications,  by  seizing  favourable  positions  below 
"Westover,  from  which  to  attack  the  transpoi-ts  in  the  river.  That  ofBcer 
selected  Coggin's  Point,  opposite  Westovei".  On  the  night  of  the  31st  of 
July,  Gen.  French,  accompanied  by  Bng.-Gen,  Pendleton,  chief  of  artil- 
lery, placed  forty-thi-ee  guns  in  position  within  range  of  the  enemy's  ship- 
piug  in  the  river,  and  of  the  eampG  on  the  north  side,  upon  both  of  which 
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fire  was  opened,  causing  consternation,  and  inilicting  i 
The  guns  were  witlidrawn  "before  daybreak,  witli  the  lo^  of  ono  tilled  and 
two  wounded  by  the  gunboats  and  batteries  of  the  enemy.  This  attack 
catised  Gen,  McGlellan  to  send  a  strong  force  to  the  south  bank  of  the  riTer, 
which  entrenched  itself  on  Coggin's  Point. 

"While  the  main  body  of  Gen.  Lee's  amiy  awaited  the  dev^elopment  of 
McClellan's  intentions,  Gen.  Jackson,  reinforced  by  A.  P.  Hill,  determined 
to  assume  the  offensi^^e  against  Pope,  whose  army,  still  snperionr  in  num- 
bers, lay  north  of  the  Eapidan. 

Only  a  portion  of  Gen.  Pope's  army  was  at  Culpepper  Court-Hoose. 
The  forces  of  Banks  and  Sigel,  and  one  of  the  divisions  of  McDowell's 
corps,  had  been  concentrated  there ;  Banks'  corps  being  pushed  foi-ward 
five  miles  south  of  the  town.  Gen.  Jackson,  ■who  was  anxious  to  meet  hia 
old  acquaintance  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  resolved  to  attack  this  portion 
of  the  Federal  ai'my,  before  the  arrival  of  the  remainder ;  and  on  the  7th 
August  moved  from  Gordonsville  for  that  purpose. 


BATTLE   OF   CEDAK  KilN. 

On  the  9tli,  Jackson's  command  arrived  within  eight  miles  of  Culpepper 
Court-House,  when  the  enemy  was  found  near  Cedar  Run,  a  short  distance 
northwest  of  Slaughter's  Mountain,  Early's  brigade,  of  Ewell's  division, 
was  thrown  forward  on  the  road  to  Culpepper  Court-House,  The  remain- 
ing two  brigades,  those  of  Trimble  and  Hays,  diverging  to  the  right,  took 
position  on  tlie  western  slope  of  Slaughter's  Mountain,  Jackson's  own 
division,  under  Prig.-Gen,  Winder,  was  placed  on  the  left  of  the  road. 
The  battle  opened  with  a  fierce  fire  of  artillery,  which  continued  for  about 
two  hours,  during  which  Gen.  Winder,  while  directing  the  movements  of 
his  batteries,  was  Icilled, 

It  was  now  above  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  thero  had  scarcely 
been  any  demonstration  beyond  that  of  artillery.  Gen,  Banks,  about  this 
time,  sent  word  to  Pope,  who  was  at  Culpepper  Court-House,  seven  miles 
away  from  the  field,  that  the  enemy  had  made  no  considerable  demonstra- 
tion upon  him,  and  that  he  hardly  expected  a  battle  that  afternoon.  But 
the  obtuse  Federal  commander,  despite  his  lesson  in  the  Shenandoah  Tal- 
ley,  was  again  to  be  deceived  by  his  wily  and  vigorous  adversary.  Banks' 
courier  had  but  just  started,  when  an  advance  of  the  Federal  infantry  un- 
covered, what  had  been  unknown  to  their  commander,  the  fianking  force 
of  Confederates  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain,  Tlio  infantry  fight  soon 
extended  to  the  left  and  centre.  Early  became  warmly  engaged  with  the 
enemy  on  his  right  and  front.  He  had  previously  called  for  reinforee- 
meufe.     Aa  Gen.  Hill  had  arrived  with  his  division,  one  of  his  brigades, 
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Gen.  Tkomas',  was  sent  to  Early,  and  joined  hitn  in  time  to  renJcr  efScient 
service,  TVTiilat  the  attacli  upon  Early  was  in  progress,  the  main  body  of 
the  Federal  infantiy  moved  down  from  the  wood,  through  tlie  corn  and 
wheat-fields,  and  fell  with  great  vigour  upon  our  extreme  left,  and,  by  the 
force  of  Buperiour  numhere,  bearing  down  all  opposition,  turned  it,  and 
poured  a  destructive  iu-e  into  ita  rear.  At  this  critical  moment,  Branch's 
brigade,  of  Hill's  division,  with  Winder's  brigade  further  to  the  left,  met 
the  Federal  forces,  flushed  with  their  temporary  triumph,  and  drove  them 
hack  with  terrible  slaughtei-,  through  tiie  woods.  The  fight  was  still 
maintained  with  obstinacy,  between  the  enemy  and  tlie  two  brigades  just 
named,  when,  reinforcements  coming  xip,  a  general  charge  was  made, 
which  drove  the  enemy  across  the  field  into  the  opposite  woods,  strewing 
the  naiTow  valley  with  his  dead.  At  every  point  of  their  line  the  Fed- 
erals fell  back.  It  had  been  one  of  the  most  rapid  and  severe  engagements 
of  the  war.  The  attack  of  Banks  had  failed ;  his  centre  and  left  were  u-re- 
parably  broken ;  and  night  alone  saved  him  from  tlte  severe  penalty  of 
pursuit. 

The  next  day,  Gen.  Jackson  remained  in  position,  and,  becoming  satis- 
fied tiiat  Banks  had  been  reinforced,  proceeded  to  buiy  the  dead,  and  col- 
lect the  arms  from  tlie  battle-fiel(3,  and  at  night  returned  to  the  vicinity  of 
Gordonsville.  The  official  report  of  his  loss  was  223  killed  and  1,060 
wounded.  It  was  closely  estimated  that  tlie  enemy's  loss  was  at  least  two 
thousand,  including  four  hundred  prisoners  in  our  hands. 

Shortly  after  the  victory  at  Cedar  Hun,  it  became  apparent  to  Gen.  Leo 
that  Pope's  ai'my  was  being  lai^ely  increased.  The  corps  of  Maj.-Gen. 
BuruGide,  ti-om  North  Carolina,  which  had  reached  Fredericksburg,  was 
reported  to  have  moved  up  the  Rappahannock,  a  few  days  after  the  battle, 
to  unite  with  Gen.  Pope,  and  a  part  of  Gcu.  McOlellan's  army  was  be- 
lieved to  have  left  Westover  for  the  same  pui-pose.  In  tliis  condition  of 
aflairs  it  was  promptly  decided  by  Gen.  Lee,  that  the  most  efi^eetual  way 
to  relieve  Richmond  from  any  danger  of  attack,  would  be  to  reinforce 
Gen.  Jackson,  and  advance  upon  Pope.  On  the  13th  August,  Maj.-Gen. 
Longstreet,  with  his  division,  and  two  brigades,  under  Gcii.  Hood,  were 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Gordonsville.  At  the  same  time,  Gen.  Stuart  was 
directed  to  move  with  the  main  body  of  his  cavalry  to  that  point,  leaving 
a  suftteient  force  to  observe  the  enemy  still  remaining  in  Fredericksbnrg, 
and  to  guard  the  raih'oad.  Gen.  K.  H.  Anderson  was  also  directed  to 
leave  his  position  on  James  Kiver,  and  follow  Longstreet.  On  the  16t]i,  the 
troops  began  to  move  from  the  vicinity  of  Gordonsville  towards  the  Kapi- 
dan,  on  the  north  side  of  which,  extending  along  the  Orange  and  Alex- 
andria Railroad,  in  the  direction  of  Culpepper  Court-House,  the  Federal 
army  lay  in  great  force. 

It  was  intended  that  Longstreet  and  Jackson  should  cross  the  Eapidan, 
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and  attack  the  enemy's  left  flank  ;  but  Pope  taldng  the  alarm,  hastily  re- 
treated beyond  the  Rappahannock.  While  Gen,  Lee  was  making  demon- 
.  strationa  at  various  points  of  the  river,  Jackson's  forces,  some  twenty-five 
thousand  strong,  left  the  main  body  on  the  25th  August,  and  proceeded 
towai'ds  the  head-waters  of  the  Uappaiannock.  He  was  encumbered  ijvitb 
no  baggage,  and  moved  with  great  rapidity.  Crossing  the  river  about 
four  miles  above  "Waterloo,  he  pushed  rapidly  towards  Salem,  and,  turauig 
tJie  head  of  his  column,  proceeded  eastward  parallel  with  the  Manassas 
Gap  Railroad,  until  he  reached  the  village  of  Gainesville.  The  design  of 
this  rapid  and  adventurous  moveinent  of  Jackson  was,  to  move  around  the 
enemy's  right,  so  as  to  strike  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  !Railroad.  Long- 
street,  in  the  mean  time,  was  to  divert  Lis  attention  by  threatening  him  in 
front,  and  follow  Jackson  as  soon  as  the  latter  should  be  sufltiently 
advanced. 

On  the  26th  August,  Gen.  Jackson  was  between  the  large  army  of  Pope 
and  the  Federal  capital.  It  was  a  situation  of  extreme  peril.  lie  was  in 
the  leai-  of  an  enemy  much  more  powerful  than  himself,  far  from  all  sup- 
ports, liable  to  be  attacked  by  superiour  nunibere  from  Washington,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  in  danger  of  annihilation  if  Pope  should  face  about  and 
co-operate  with  a  force  moving  in  that  direction.  The  enemy  was  being 
heavily  reinforced.  The  corps  of  Heintzelman  and  Porter,  probably  twenty 
thousand  strong,  joined  Pope  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  August,  at  Warren- 
ton  Junction.  Another  portion  of  MeOlellan's  army,  transported  from 
Westover,  consisting  of  the  coi-ps  of  Franklin  and  Sumner,  were  at  Alex- 
andria, intending  to  reinibrce  Pope's  lines ;  making  altogether  an  array 
of  force  and  a  situation  in  which  the  Federal  Government  had  reason  to 
expect  a  certain  and  splendid  victory.  It  seemed  indeed  that  Jackson  had 
marched  into  the  jaw^  of  destruction,  and  had  thrust  into  Pope's  hands  the 
opportunity  of  an  easy  and  brilliant  conquest. 

But  Jackson's  designs  upon  Pope's  stores  at  Bristoe  and  Hanassas 
Station  as  well  as  upon  his  communications  with  Washington,  were  an  im- 
portant part  of  his  expedition,  were  eflectively  carried  out,  and  were 
accomplished  before  Pope  could  realize  that  such  a  force  was  in  his  I'ear, 
and  that  the  demonstration  upon  his  depots  of  supplies  was  not  a  mere 
guerilla  foray.  The  amount  of  stores  captured  by  Jackson  was  large.  At 
Manassas,  eight  pieces  of  artillery  were  taken,  and  more  than  three  hun- 
dred prisoners.  Here  there  was  a  vast  accumulation  of  supplies :  fifty 
thousand  pounds  of  bacon,  one  thousand  barrels  of  corn-beef,  two  thou- 
sand baiTels  of  salt  pork,  two  thousand  barrels  of  flour,  quartermasters' 
ordnance,  and  sutlers'  stores,  deposited  in  buildings,  and  filling  two  trains 
of  cars.  Having  appropriated  all  that  his  army  could  use.  Gen.  Jackson 
ordered  the  remainder  of  these  stores  to  be  destroyed,  to  avoid  recantTiiT 
by  the  enemy. 
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Oil  the  27th  August,  a  considerable  force  of  the  enemy  under  Brig.- 
Gen.  Taylor,  approached  from  the  direction  of  Alexandria,  and  puslied 
forward  boldly  towards  Manassas.  Junction,  Altera  sharp  engagement, 
the  enemy  waa  routed  and  driven  back,  leavijig  liis  iilled  and  wounded  on 
the  field,  Gen.  Taylor  himself  being  mortally  wounded  daring  the  pursuit. 
In  the  afternoon,  the  enemy  advanced  upon  Gen,  Ewell  at  Bristoe,  from 
the  direction  of  Warrenton  Jimction.  They  were  attacked  by  three  regi- 
ments and  the  batteries  of  Ewell's  division,  and  two  columns,  of  not  less 
than  a  brigade  each,  were  broken  and  repulsed.  Their  places  were  soim 
supplied,  by  fresh  troops ;  and  it  was  apparent  the  federal  commander  had 
now  become  aware  of  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  had  turned  upon  Gen. 
Jaekaon  with  his  whole  force.  Gen.  Ewell,  upon  perceiving  the  strength 
of  the  enemy,  withdrew  his  cominand,  part  of  which  was  at  the  time  en- 
gaged, and  rejoined  Gen.  Jackson  at  Manassas  Junction,  having  first  de- 
stroyed the  railroad  bridge  over  Broad  Eun,  Tlie  enemy  halted  at 
Bristoe. 

THE   SECOND   EATTLE   OF  MANASSAS. 

It  being  evident  that  the  design  of  Pope  waa  to  fall  upon  Jackson,  and 
annihilate  him  in  his  isolated  position,  that  alert  Confederate  commander 
rapidly  withdrew  from  Manassas,  and  took  a  position  west  of  the  turnpike 
road  from  Warrenton  to  Alexandria,  where  he  could  more  rapidly  unite 
with  the  approaching  column  of  Longstreet. 

Taliaferro's  division  moved,  during  the  night,  by  the  road  to  Sndley, 
and  crossing  the  turnpike  near  Groveton,  halted  on  tlie  west  side,  where  it 
was  joined  by  the  divisions  of  Hill  and  Ewell.  Perceiving  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  28tli,  that  the  enemy,  approaching  from  the  direction  of 
Warrenton,  was  moving  down  the  turnpike  towards  Alexandria,  thus  ex- 
posing his  left  flank.  Gen.  Jackson  advanced  to  attack  him.  A  fierce  and 
sanguinary  conflict  ensued,  which  continued  until  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
night,  when  the  enemy  slowly  fell  back,  and  left  us  in  possession  of  the 
field. 

The  next  morning,  the  29th,  the  enemy  had  taken  a  position  to  inter-  ■ 
pose  his  army  between  Gen.  Jackson  and  Alexandna,  and  about  ten 
o'clock,  opened  witli  artillery  upon  the  right  of' Jackson's  line.  The  troops 
of  the  latter  were  disposed  in  the  rear  of  Groveton,  along  the  line  of  the 
unfinished  branch  of  the  Manassas  Gap  Eailroad,  and  extended  from  a 
point  a  short  distance  west  of  the  turnpike  towards  Sndley  Mill — Jackson's 
division,  under  Erig.-Gen.  Starke,  being  on  the  right,  Ewell'a,  under  Gen. 
lawton,  in  the  centre,  and  A.  P,  Hill  on  the  left.  The  Federal  army  was 
evidently  concentrating  upon  Jackson,  with  the  design  of  overwhelming 
him  before  the  arrival  of  Longstreet. 
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The  latter  officer  was  already  approaching  the  critical  field  of  battle  on 
&  rapid  raai'ch.  The  preceding  day  he  had  reached  Thoroughfare  Gap — 
a  wild,  riide  opening  through  the  Bull  Kun  Mountains,  varying  in  width 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  yards.  The  enemy  held  a  strong  pcsi- 
tion  on  the  opposite  gorge,  and  had  succeeded  in  getting  his  sharpshooters 
in  position  on  the  mountain.  Brig.-Gen,  D.  E.  Jones  advanced  two  of 
iiis  brigades  rapidly,  and  soon  drove  the  enemy  from  his  position  on  the 
mountain.  Brig.-Gen.  Hood,  with  his  own  and  Gen.  Whiting's  brigade, 
was  ordered,  by  a  footpath  over  the  mountain,  to  turn  the  enemy's  right, 
and  Brig.-Gen.  Wilcox  with  his  own  and  Brig.-Gen.  Featherstone's  and 
Pryor's  brigades,  was  ordered  through  Hopewell  Gap,  three  miles  to  our  left, 
to  turn  the  right  and  atta<;k  the  enemy  in  roar.  The  movement  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  enemy,  after  a  brief  resistance,  retreated  during  the  night. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Longsti'eet's  columns  were  united,  and  the 
advance  to  join  Gen.  Jackson  was  resiimed.  Tlie  noise  of  battle  was  heard 
before  Longstreet  reached  Gainesville.  The  march  was  quickened.  The 
excitement  of  battle  seemed  to  give  new  life  and  strength  to  his  jaded 
men.  On  a  rapid  march  he  entered  the  turnpike  near  Gainesville,  moving 
down  towards  Groveton,  the  head  of  his  column  coming  upon  the  field  in 
rear  of  tho  enemy's  left,  which  had  already  opened  with  artillery  upon 
Jackson's  right,  as  previously  described.  Longstreet  took  position  on  the 
right  of  Jackson,  Hood's  two  brigades,  supported  hj  Evans,  being  deployed 
across  the  turnpike,  and  at  right  angles  to  it. 

The  timely  appearance  of  Longstreet  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  field ; 
and  the  enemy,  discovering  his  movements,  showed  a  disposition  to  with- 
draw his  left  from  the  attack.  He  changed  his  front,  so  as  to  meet  the 
advance  of  Hood  and  Evans.  However,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, another  effort  was  directed  against  Jackson,  this  time  against  his 
left,  occupied  by  the  division  of  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill.  The  attacli  was  received 
by  his  troops  with  great  steadiness.  The  enemy  was  repeatedly  repulsed, 
but  again  pressed  the  attack  with  fresh  troops.  Once  he  succeeded  in 
penetrating  an  interval  between  Gen.  Gregg's  brigade  on  the  extreme  left, 
and  that  of  Gen.  Thomas,  hut  was  qnickly  driven  back  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. The  contest  was  close  and  obstinate,  the  combatants  sometimes  deliv- 
ering their  fire  at  ten  paces.  At  last  Early's  brigade  was  ordered  up,  and 
drove  the  enemy  back  with  heavy  loss.  While  this  action  was  taking 
place  on  Jackson's  left.  Gen.  Longstreet  ordered  Hood  and  Evans  to  ad- 
vance, but  before  the  order  could  be  obeyed.  Hood  was  himself  attacked, 
and  his  command  at  once  became  warmly  engaged.  Eeinforced  by  Wil- 
cox's and  Kemper's  brigades.  Hood  pressed  forward ;  and  after  a  severe 
contest,  the  enemy  was  repulsed,  fell  hack,  and  was  closely  followed  by 
our  troops,  who  continued  to  advance  until  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  night, 
when  the  action  ceased. 
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The  action  of  this  day  waa  not  a  general  or  decisive  one.  The  enemy, 
appears  to  have  had  no  settled  plan  of  attack,  and  to  have  experimented 
on  the  strength  of  our  lines.  But  whatever  the  significance  of  the  action, 
snccesa  was  plainly  witli  the  Confederates ;  they  had  driven  the  enemy, 
advanced  their  positions,  and  were  now  prepared  for  a  renewal  of  the  en- 
gagement on  the  scene  of  the  first  gi'eat  battle  of  the  war. 

The  decisive  contest  was  yet  to  take  place ;  although  Popo,  qnick  to 
boast,  and  unscrupulous  in  his  ofScial  dispatches,  had  already  telegraphed 
to  Washington  that  he  had  won  a  great  victory,  and  was  master  of  the 
field.  As  the  morning  of  the  30th  broke,  the  Confederates  were  under 
anus  ;  the  pickets  of  the  two  armies  were  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
each  other ;  and  cannonading  along  the  lines  betokened  the  approaching 
contest.  The  troops  of  Jackson  and  Longsti-eet  maintained  their  positions 
of  the  previous  day.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  with  three  regiments  of  his  cavalry, 
was  posted  on  Jackson's  left,  and  K.  H.  Anderson's  division,  which  arrived 
daring  the  forenoon,  was  held  in  reservo  neai"  the  ttirnpike.  The  line  of 
battle  stretched  for  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  from  Sudley  Springs  on 
the  left  to  the  Warrentou  road,  and  thence  in  an  obliqiie  direction  towards 
the  southwest.  The  disposition  of  the  enemy's  forces  was,  Gen.  Heintael- 
man  on  the  extreme  right,  and  Gen,  McDowell  on  the  extveme  left,  while 
the  army  corps  of  Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter  and  Sigel,  and  Reno's  division 
of  Gen.  Bnrnside'a  army,  were  placed  in  the  centre. 

For  a  good  part  of  the  day,  the  action  waa  fought  pnneipally  with 
ai-tillery.  But  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy  having 
massed  his  troops  in  front  of  Gen.  Jackson,  advanced  against  his  position 
in  strong  force.  His  front  line  pushed  forward  until  engaged  at  close 
qaarters  by  Jackson's  troops,  when  its  progress  was  checked,  and  a  fierce 
and  bloody  struggle  ensued.  A  second  and  third  Kne,  of  great  strength, 
moved  up  to  support  the  first,  but  in  doing  so,  came  within  easy  range  of 
a  position  a, little  in  advance  of  Longstreet's  left.  He  immediately  ordered 
up  two  batteries,  and  two  others  being  thrown  forward  about  the  same 
time  by  Col.  S.  0.  Lee,  under  tlieir  well-directed  and  dest.ructive  fire  the 
supporting  lines  were  braken,  and  fell  back  in  confusion.  Their  repeated 
efibrts  to  rally  were  nnavailing,  and  Jackson's  troops  being  thus  relieved 
from  the  pre^ure  of  overwhelming  numbers,  began  to  press  steadily  for- 
ward, driving  the  enemy  before  them.  He  retreated  in  confusion,  suffer- 
ing severely  from  our  artillery,  which  advanced  as  he  retired.  Gen.  Long- 
street,  anticipating  the  order  for  a  genei'al  advance,  now  tlirew  his  whole 
command  against  the  Federal  centre  and  lett.  Hood's  two  brigades,  fol- 
lowed by  Evans,  led  the  attack.  E.  H,  Anderson's  division  came  gallantly 
to  the  support  of  Hood,  while  the  three  brigades  tmder  Wilcox  moved  for- 
ward on  his  left,  and  those  of  Kemper  on  his  right.  D.  H,  Jones  advanced 
on  the  extreme  right,  and  the  whole  line  swept  steadily  on. 
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TJie  magnificent  aii-ay  swept  tliu  enemy  Lefore  them,  pausing  only  to 
drive  them  from  each  successive  position.  It  was  the  most  sablime  spec- 
tacle that  was  ever  witnessed  on  a  battle-iield.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
range,  a  line  of  bayonets  glittered  in  the  sun.  Now  it  could  be  observed 
passing  tin-ough  open  fields.  Again  it  would  disappear  in  the  woods.  A 
brief  pause  woidd  ensue,  followed  by  the  clatter  of  artillery  riding  to  the 
fi'ont,  and  the  awful  roai-  of  the  guns.  Then  a  shout  would  proelaini  that  the 
enemy  was  again  in  retreat,  and  tlie  advance  swept  on,  its  bayonets  catch- 
ing now  and  then  the  light  of  the  sun,  while  sheets  of  artillery  fi]-e  blazed 
throiigh  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust.  The  ground  which  the  men  traversed 
was  in  many  places  red  with  blood.  In  wood  and  field,  across  creelcs  and 
brooks,  the  roar  of  battle  continued,  and  long  lines  of  smote  curling  over 
tree-tops  wafted  away  on  the  evening  breeze.  Lines  of  ambulances  and 
sti'etchers  followed  the  grand  advance  as  it  swept  on  in  its  deUberate  work 
of  destruction,  leaving  scenes  of  carnage  in  its  rear.  Groans  and  death- 
cries  arose  on  every  hand,  minghng  with  tlie  distant  roar  and  rush  of  bat- 
tle. Still  the  advance  was  relentle^.  As  the  masses  of  fugitivts  were 
driven  across  Bull  Run,  many  were  litei'ally  dragged  and  crushed  under 
the  water,  the  crowds  of  frenzied  men  pressing  and  trampling  upon  each 
other  in  the  stream.  The  wounded  and  dying  of  both  annies  lined  the 
banks.  Some,  in  the  endeavour  to  drink,  had  tumbled  in,  and  from  weak- 
ness unable  to  extricate  themselves,  had  been  drowned;  otlicrs  in  the 
water  clung  to  branches,  and  thus  sustained  themselves  for  a  little  while, 
and  tlien  were  seen  to  let  go  their  hold  and  disappear.  The  meadows 
were  trodden  down,  wet  and  bloody.  Hundreds  of  bodi(^  had  been  ridden 
over  and  crushed  by  ai'tilleiy  or  cavalry.  In  front  was  the  brilliant  spec- 
tacle of  a  valonrous  army  in  steady,  relentless  pursuit :  in  the  rear  was  the 
ground,  torn,  scanned,  bloody,  piled  with  heaps  of  dead  and  dying,  as 
monuments  of  war's  horrours. 

The  pursuit  continued  until  10  T.  M.  The  enemy  escaped  to  the  strong 
position  of  Centreville,  about  four  miles  beyond  BuH  Bun,  where  his  flight 
was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  the  corps  of  Franklin  and  Sumner,  nine- 
teen thousand  sti-ong.  The  next  day  Gan.  Jackson  was  dh'ected  to  proceed 
by  Sudley's  Ford  to  the  Little  River  tiunpike,  to  turn  the  enemy's  right, 
and  intercept  his  retreat  to  Washington,  Jackson's  progress  was  retarded 
by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  the  fatigue  of  his  troops,  who,  in 
addition  to  their  ai-duous  marches,  had  fouglit  three  severe  engagements 
in  as  many  days.  He  reached  .Little  River  turnpike  in  the  evening,  and 
the  next  day,  September  1st,  advanced  by  that  road  towai'ds  Fairfax  Court 
House.  Tlie  enany,  in  the  meantime,  was  falling  back  rapidly  towards 
Washington,  and  had  thrown  out  a  strong  force  to  Germantown,  on  the 
Little  River  turnpike,  to  cover  his  line  of  retreat  fi'om  Centreville.  The 
e  of  Jackson's  column  encountered  the  enemy  at  Ox  Hill,  near  Ger- 
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mantown,  about  5  p.  m.  Line  of  battle  was  at  onee  formed,  and  two  bri- 
gades of  A.  P.  Hill's  divieion,  these  of  Braneb  and  Field,  were  thrown 
forward  to  attack  the, enemy,  and  aseei'tain  his  strength  and  position.  A 
cold  and  drenching  rain-storm  drove  in  the  faces  of  our  troops  as  they 
advanced  and  gallantlj  engaged  tbe  enemy.  They  were  subsequently  sup- 
ported by  the  brigades  of  Gregg,  Thomas,  and  Pender ;  also  of  Hill's 
division,  wbieh,  with  part  of  Ewell's,  became  engaged.  The  conflict  was 
maintained  by  the  enemy  until  dark,  when  be  retreated,  having  lost  two 
general  officers,  one  of  whom,  Major-Gen.  Kearney,  was  left  dead  on  the 
field,*  Longstreet's  command  areived  after  the  action  wag  over,  and  tlie 
next  morning  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had  conducted  Ids  retreat  so 
rapidly,  that  the  attempt  to  intercept  him  was  abandoned.  The  proximity 
of  the  fortifications  around  Alexandria  and  "Washington  rendered  farther 
pursuit  useless ;  and  the  Confederates  rested  near  Ohantilly,  the  enemy 
being  followed  only  by  the  cavalry,  who  continued  to  haraafi  him  until  he 
reached  the  shelter  of  his  entrenchments. 

In  the  sej'ies  of  engagements  on  the  plains  of  Manassas,  more  than 
seven  thousand  prisoners  were  takeu,  in  addition  to  about  two  thouBand 
wounded  left  in  oar  hands.  Thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  of  emaU  arms,  numerous  colours,  and  a  lai'ge  amount  of  stores, 
besides  those  taken  by  Gen.  Jackson  at  lilana^as  Junction,  were  captured. 
Pope  confessed  to  a  loss  of  eight  thousand  killed  and  wounded  in  the  bat- 
tle of  the  29th ;  and  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  in  the  series  of 
engagements,  his  total  loss  was  not  less'  than  twenty-five  thousand. 

He  had  sustained  a  most  decisive  defeat.  It  was  a  dark  hour  for  the 
Northern  people.  Elated  by  Pope's  false  dispatches  from  the  field,  they 
had  been  connting  on  a  splendid  victory,  and  few  were  prepared  to  hear 
of  the  retreat  and  total  demoralization  of  the  army  in  three  days.  How 
the  war  was  transferred  from  the  gates  of  Uichmond  to  those  of  Washing- 
ton. It  was  in  vain  that  the  Government  in  the  latter  city  attempted  to 
misrepresent  the  situation,  and  to  support  Pope's  Indicrons  claim  that  he 
was  a  victor.  Such  a  claim  was  actually  made  by  Pope  even  after  he  had 
been  driven  to  Centreville ;  and  the  correspondence  on  that  occasion  be- 
tween him  and  Halleck  might  be  taken  as  a  burlesque  on  Yankee  ofBeial 
dispatches,  if  the  originals  did  not  exist  in  Washington.  On  the  night  of 
the  30th  of  August,  Pope,  at  OentreviEe,  bad  dispatched  to  Halleck,  at 
Washington  :  "  The  en&my  u  hadby  whipped,  and  we  shall  do  well  enough. 
Do  not  Is  uneasy.     We  will  hold  onr  own  here.     We  have  delayed  the 

*  Geo.  Kearney  taet  his  death  ia  a  Angular  manaec.  He  wna  out  recoanoilerjug,  when  he  sud- 
denly came  upon  a  Geoi'^a  r^ment.  Perceiving  diuiger,  he  shouted,  "  Dont  fire — I'm  u  friemi  1 " 
but  inBtantlj  wheeled  Ha  horae  round,  and,  lying  flat  down  upon  the  r.nrmal,  had  csetipcd  many 
bullets,  when  one  Etrnck  him  at  ihe  hottom  of  the  spine,  and,  ranging  upT.'tirds,  killed  hits  almost 
iDStantly. 
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enemy  as  long  as  possible  withont  losing  the  army.  We  have  damaged 
him  heavily,  and  I  think  the  army  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  courf 
iry."  And  Halleck  replied :  "  My  dear  General,  yon  have  done  nolily." 
But  the  Noitherii  public  was  in  no  humour  to  join  in  the  congi'atulation, 
or  to  be  amused  by  such  stuff  in  official  dispatches.  A  terrible  situation 
was  before  their  eyes.  The  Confederates  had  won  the  crowning  victory 
of  the  campaign  in  Tirginia ;  they  would  certainly  attempt  a  new  adven- 
ture ;  and  so  greatly  had  they  risen  in  the  opinion  of  their  enemies,  that 
no  project  was  thought  too  extravagant,  or  enterprise  too  daring,  for  the 
troops  of  Lee  and  Jackson. 

The  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy  had  been  rapid,  deci- 
sive, and  brilliant.  The  armies  of  Gens.  MeOlellan  and  Pope  had  now 
been  brought  back  to  the  point  from  which  they  set  out  on  the  campaigns 
of  the  spring  and  summer.  The  objects  of  those  campaigns  had  been  frus- 
trated, and  the  designs  of  the  enemy  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and 
in  Westera  Virginia,  thwarted  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  main  body  of  his 
fore^  from  those  regions.  Northeastern  Virginia  was  freed  from  the  pres- 
ence of  Pederal  soldiers  up  to  the  entrencliments  of  Washington,  and  as 
Lee's  anny  marched  towards  Leesburg,  infonnation  was  received  that  the 
troops  which  had  occupied  Winchester  had  retired  to  Harper's  Feny  and 
Martinsburg. 

The  war  was  thus  transferred  from  the  interiour  to  the  frontier ;  the 
supplies  of  rich  and  productive  districts  were  made  accessible  to  our 
armiea  ;  our  forces  were  advancing  upon  the  lines  of  the  Potomac  with 
increased  numbers,  improved  organization,  and  the  prestige  of  victory ; 
and  the  Korthern  public,  which,  a  little  more  than  two  months  ago,  was 
expecting  the  fall  of  Richmond  and  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  cause, 
now  trembled  for  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  contemplated  the  probabiii- 
ty  of  the  Confederate  occupation  of  Washington  city. 

A  large  majority  of  the  Southern  people  had  long  been  in  favour  of 
transfeiTing  the  war  to  the  enemy's  country  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment.  Their  own  experiences  of  the  rigour  of  the  war  made  them 
naturally  anxious  to  visit  its  hardships  and  penalties  upon  the  NortbeiTi 
people  in  their  own  homes  ;  it  was  declared  that  it  was  necessary  to  give 
the  enemy  some  other  realization  of  the  war  than  that  of  an  immense 
mdney  job,  in  which  many  profited  ;  and  mihtary  science  was  adduced  to 
explain  that  the  offensive  was  the  proper  character  to  give  to  every  war, 
and  that  the  ulterior  design  to  take  it  should  be  the  end  of  all  the  actions 
of  the  belligerents. 

On  the  3d  September,  Gen.  Lee's  array  moved  towai'ds  Leesbnrg,  and 
it  was  soon  understood  that  he  designed  crossing  the  Upper  Potomac,  and 
transferring  hostilities  to  the  soil  of  Maryland.  But  in  this  first  experi- 
ment of  Confederate  invasion,  it  must  be  remarked  that  Gen.  Lee's  designs 
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and  expectations  were  mucli  more  moderate  than  ttose  commonly  enter- 
tained by  the  .Confederate  public.  He  did  not  desire  to  permit  the  season 
for  active  operations  to  pasa  without  endeavouring  to  inflict  further  injury 
upon  the  enemy ;  and  as  the  works  arotmd  "Washington  and  Alexandria 
were  too  etrong  to  he  attacked,  it  was  decided  to  find  a  new  field  of  opera 
tions  across  the  Potomac,  somewhere  betwoeti  the  Blue  Eidge  and  the 
Federal  capital. 

"When  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac,  his  army  still  continued  to  be  divided 
into  three  commands — viz.,  the  corps  of  Gen.  Jackson,  consisting  of  the 
divisions  of  Gens.  A.  P.  Hill,  Ewell,  and  his  own  division ;  and  that  of 
Gen.  Longstreet,  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Gens.  McLaws,  "Walker, 
Anderson,  and  Hood ;  and  a  division  uiider  Gen.  D.  II.  Hill,  which  usually 
acted  independently  of  either  of  the  generals  commanding  corps.  The 
cavalry,  under  Gen.  Stuart,  continued  to  cover  the  advance  of  the  army. 
The  scene  of  operations  selected  was  the  country  between  Washington  and 
the  range  of  hiUs  bearing  the  name  of  South  Mountain,  and  forming  a 
continuation  of  the  chain  of  tlie  Blue  Kidge  on  the  northern  side  of  tlie 
Potomac. 

On  the  5th  September  the  army  crowed  the  fords  of  the  Potomac,  and 
on  the  6th  Jackson's  corps  entered  Frederick  City  (Maryland),  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Monoeaey  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Potomac.  The 
divisions  of  Longstreet  and  D,  H.  Hill  followed  Jackson's  corps  across  the 
Potomac,  and  the  line  of  the  Monoeaey  Eiver  was  for  a  short  time  occu- 
pied by  the  Confederate  forces. 

At  Frederick,  Gen,  Lee  issued  the  following  proclamation  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Maryland,  to  explain  the  reasons  that  had  induced  him  to  enter 
their  teiTitory,  |nd  to  reassure  tlieir  supposed  preference  for  the  Confed- 
erate cause : 


"  To    THE   PbOFLB   of   il; 

"  It  ia  right  tliat  you  aliouM  know  the  purpose  that  has  brought  the  army  nuder  njj 
oommaad  within  tlie  limits  of  your  State,  so  far  as  that  purpose  cOEoems  yonraelvea. 
The  people  of  the  Confederate  States  have  long  watched  witli  the  deepest  sympathy  the 
wrongs  and  outrages  that  have  been  iEflioted  upon  the  citizens  of  a  comntomrealth  allied 
to  the  States  of  the  South  by  the  strongest  social,  political,  and  oommercial  ties,  aad  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  conquered  province.  Under  the  pretence  of  supporting  the 
Constitution,  but  in  violation  of  its  most  valuable  provisions,  your  citizens  have  been 
arrested  and  imprisoned,  upon  no  charge,  and  contrary  to  all  the  forms  of  law,  A  faith- 
ful and  manly  protest  agMnst  this  outrage,  made  by  an  iliastriona  Marylander,  to  whom, 
in  better  days,  no  citizen  appealed  for  right  in  vain,  was  treated  with  contempt  and 
scorn.  The  Government  of  jour  chief  city  has  been  laurped  by  armed  strangera ;  your 
L^slatare  haa  been  dissolved  by  the  unlawfnl  arrest  of  its  members ;  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press  has  been  suppressed ;  words  have  been  declared  offences  by  an  arbitrary 
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decree  of  tbs  Federal  Executive,  and  citizens  ordered  to  be  tried  by  militarj  Kunmissions 
for  what  they  may  dai'e  to  speak. 

"  Believing  that  the  people  of  Maryland  possess  a  spirit  too  lofty  to  submit  to  huoIi  a 
Government,  the  people  of  the  South  have  long  wished  to  aid  you  in  throwing  off  this 
foreign  yoke,  to  enable  you  agaia  to  enjoy  the  inahenable  rights  of  freemen,  and  restore 
the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  your  State.  In  obedience  to  this  wish,  oiirai-my 
has  come  among  yon,  aod  is  prepared  to  assist  yon  with  the  power  of  its  arms  in  regain- 
ing tie  rights  of  which  you  have  been  so  unjustly  despoiled.  Thia,  citizens  of  Maryland, 
is  our  mission,  so  far  as  yoa  are  concerned.  No  restraint  upon  your  free  will  is  intend- 
ed; no  intimidation  will  be  allowed  within  the  limits  of  thia  army,  at  least.  Mary- 
landers  shall  once  more  enjoy  their  ancient  freedom  of  thought  and  speech.  We  know 
no  enemies  among  you,  and  will  protect  all  of  you,  in  every  opinion.  It  is  for  yon  to 
decide  your  destiny,  fi'eely,  and  without  conatriunt.  This  army  will  respect  your  choice, 
whatever  it  may  be ;  and  while  the  Sonthera  people  will  rqoiee  to  welcome  yon  to  youL' 
nataral  position  among  them,  they  will  only  welcome  you  when  yon  come  in  of  your  . 
own  free  will. 

"  R.  E.  Lee,  General  Coimnandinff.'" 

Tiie  response  of  tlie  people  of  Maryland  to  this  appeal  was  not  what 
Gen.  Lee  had  been  led  to  exjaect ;  it  was  eqnivocal,  tiraid,  inconsiderable. 
Instead  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  recruits  which  he  had  believed  he 
would  obtain  on  t!ie  soil  of  Maryland,  he  found  the  people  there  content 
to  gaze  with  wonder  on  his  ra^ed  and  poorly-eq^uipped  army,  bnt  with 
little  disposition  to  join  its  ranliB.  It  is  true  that  he  had  penetrated  that 
part  of  the  State  which  was  not  well  affected  towards  the  South,  but  in 
close  neighbourhood  and  sympathy  with  Pennsylvania ;  and  that  whatever 
Sonthem  sympathy  there  might  be  in  Eastern  Maryland,  and  in  the  noble 
city  of  Baltimore,  it  could  seas-cely  reach  him  when  it  was  held  back  at  tlie 
l)oint  of  tlie  bayonet,  and  suppressed  in  the  shadow  of  Federal  forts.  Fred- 
erick City,  indeed,  was  not  without  some  display  of  welcome.  But  expres- 
sions of  confidence  and  joy  appeared  to  have  been  lost  in  the  one  prevail- 
ing seiitiment  of  wonder  that  the  ragged  men,  stained  with  rain,  and  dust, 
and  dirt,  so  devoid  of  all  the  pomp  of  war,  so  unlike  what  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  of  soldiers,  conld  be  the  army  which  had  defeated  in  so 
many  engagements  the  apparently  splendid  troops  of  the  North,  and  which 
had  been  heralded  by  imagination  as  a  shining  host,  bearing  aloft  the 
emblem  of  victoiy,  and  kindhng  in  the  breast  of  the  spectator  the  passion 
lor  glory,* 

"  The  coireapondetit  of  a  Northern  jouraol  thus  writes  ef  the  appearance  of  the  famous  Jackson 
and  the  troops  he  led  into  Maryland : 

"  Old  Stonewall  was  the  observed  of  all  observers.  He  was  dressed  in  the  eoarsest  kind  of  home- 
spun, seedy  and  dirty  at  that ;  wore  an  old  hat  whioh  any  Northern  be^ar  would  eonsider  an  insult 
to  have  oB'ered  him ;  and  in  his  general  appeaj^ance  was  in  no  reject  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
mongrel,  bare-footed  crew  who  followed  his  fortuaes.  I  had  heard  mtioh  of  the  decayed  appearance 
of  the  rebel  soldisi'S,  bat  Guoh  a  looking  crowd !  TrelantI  in  her  worst  straits  conld  present  no  paral- 
lel ;  nlifl  yet  tlicy  glocj  in  their  shame  !  " 
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It  had  been  supposed  by  Gen.  Lee  that  the  advimec  upon  Frederick 
would  lead  to  the  evacuation  of  Martineburg  and  Ilarper's  Ferry,  thus 
opening  the  line  of  commimication  through  the  valley.  This  not  having 
occurred,  it  became  necessary  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  those  positions, 
before  concentrating  the  army  west  of  the  mountains.  To  accomplish  this 
■with  the  least  delay,  Gen.  Jactson  was  directed  to  proceed  with  liis  com- 
mand to  Martinsburg,  and,  after  driving  the  enemy  from  that  place,  to 
move  down  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  upon  Harper's  Ferry. 

On  the  14th  of  September  Gen.  Jackson  had  succeeded  in  investing 
Harper's  Ferry,  with  its .  garrison  of  nearly  thirteen  thousand  men,  on 
three  sides.  A  division  of  Longetreet's  corps,  under  McLaws,  had  been 
sent  to  attack  and  shut  it  up  on  the  Maryland  side,  and  now  occupied  the 
fertile  tract  of  country  which  is  enclosed  by  the  continuation  of  the  Mary- 
land Heights  and  the  South  Mountain  spur  of  the  Blue  Kidge.  The  two 
ranges  run  nearly  parallel  for  a  little  distance  from  the  river,  with  an  in- 
tervening space  of  about  two  miles  in  breadth,  but  the  South  Mountain 
branches  off  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eoonsboro',  forming  what  is  called 
the  "  Pleasant  Valley." 

But  at  this  time  occurred  a  most  critical  movement  on  the  pai't  of  the 
enemy,  originating  in  one  of  those  little  accidents  which  sometimes  discon- 
cei-ts  the  schemes  of  the  greatest  commanders.  After  the  defeat  of  Pope, 
McOlellan  had  again  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Federal  armies  in  and 
aroimd  Washington.  He  was  evidently  at  a  loss  to  understand  Lee's 
movements ;  he  remained  inactive  for  several  valuable  days ;  and  he  was 
restrained  by  President  Lincoln's  fears,  who  was  anxious  lest  Gen.  Lee, 
having,  by  a  feint  of  advance  into  Maryland,  drawn  the  army  from  "Wash- 
ington, should  turn  around  and  captm'e  the  city  by  a  coup  de  mam.  But 
accident,  at  last,  revealed  to  him,  not  only  tlie  precise  nature  of  Lee's 
plans,  but  the  exact  disposition  of  his  forces. 


Of  the  curio^tf  displayed  towanJa  Jtudcson,  a  Confedefale  offloer,  wbo  aliared  the  campaign,  in 
Maryland,  gives  tJie  folloiving  amnsii^  ficooimt ; 

"  Ocowda  wei^e  oootiuvially  hanging  round  his  headquarters,  and  peeping  through  the  windows,  as 
If  atuious  ia  calch  blni  at  hia  "  inoantaUonB."  Otliers,  again,  actually  thouglit  tbat  lie  was  eontm- 
ually  praying,  and  imagined  that  angelic  epliita  were  his  companions  and  counsellors ;  and  it  was  not 
nntU  (he  gi'ca.t  man  liad  moonted  his  old  hotae,  and  frequently  ^ced  himself  in  tlie  Bti'cef  s,  that  many 
began  to  thinli  him  less  tlian  superuatural.  His  shabby  attire  and  nnpretending  deportment  qnite 
disappointed  the  many  wiio  especled  to  see  a  great  display  of  gold  laoe  and  feathers  ;  and  when  be 
ordei-od  his  guards  to  clear  bis  qnai-ters  of  idle  crowds,  many  went  away  tnutlering,  '  Oh !  he's  no 
great  shakes  after  all ! '" 
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A  copy  of  the  order  directing  tiie  movement  oi  the  army  from  Frede- 
rick had  been  sent  to  D.  E.  Hill ;  and  this  vain  and  petulant  officer,  in  a 
moment  of  passion,  had  thrown  the  paper  on  the  ground.  It  was  picked 
np  by  a  Federal  soldier,  and  MeOlellan  thus  strangely  became  possessed 
of  the  exact  detail  of  his  adversary's  plan  of  operations. 

His  first  thought  was  to  relieve  Harper's  Ferry.  He  immediately 
began  to  push  forward  rapidly,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  was 
reported  approaching  the  pass  in  South  Mountain  on  the  Eoonesboro'  and 
Frederick  road.  By  penetrating  the  mountains  at  this  point,  he  would 
reach  the  rear  of  McLaws,  and  be  enabled  to  relieve  the  garrison  at  Har- 
per's Ferry.  To  prevent  this,  Gen.  D.  II.  Hill  was  directed  to  gnard  the 
Eoonesboro'  Gap,  and  Longstrect  ordered  to  march  from  Hagerstown  to  his 
support. 

The  small  command  of  Gen.  Hill  repelled  the  repeated  assaults  of  the 
Federal  army,  and  held  it  in  cheek  for  five  hours.  Several  attacks  on  the 
centre  were  gallantly  repulsed  by  Colquitt's  brigade,  and  Eodes,  on  tlie 
left,  maintained  his  position  against  heavy  odds  with  the  utmost  tenacity. 
Lougstreet,  leaving  one  brigade  at  Hagerstown,  had  hurried  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Hill,  and  reached  the  scene  of  action  between  three  and  four,  p.  m. 
His  troops,  much  exhausted  by  a  long,  rapid  march  and  the  heat  of  the 
day,  were  disposed  on  both  sides  of  the  turnpike.  The  l^attle  continued 
with  great  animation  until  night.  On  the  south  of  the  turnpike,  the  ene- 
my was  driven  back  some  distance,  and  hia  attack  on  the  centre  repulsed 
with  loss.  His  great  superiourity  of  numbers  enabled  hhn  to  extend  beyond 
both  of  the  Confederate  flanks.  By  this  means  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  beyond  onr  left,  and  pressing  heavily  from 
that  direction,  gradually  forced  our  troops  back,  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance. Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  contest.  The  effort  to  force  the  pass- 
age of  the  mountains  had  failed,  but  it  was  manifest  that,  without  rein- 
forcements, we  could  not  hazard  a  renewal  of  the  engagement,  as  the 
enemy  could  easily  turn  either  flank.  Information  was  also  received  that 
another  large  body  of  Federal  troops  had,  during  the  afternoon,  forced 
tbeir  way  through  Orampton's  Gap,  only  five  miles  in  rear  of  McLaws. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  determined  by  Gen.  Lee  to  retire  to 
Sharpaburg,  where  he  would  he  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy, 
should  he  move  against  McLaws,  and  where  he  could  more  readily  unite 
with  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  resistance  that  had  been  offered  to  the  enemy  at  Eoonesboro', 
secured  sufficient  time  to  enable  Gen.  Jackson  to  complete  the  reduction 
of  Harper's  Ferry.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  14tli,  when  he  found  that  the 
troops  of  Walker  and  McLaws  were  in  position  to  cooperate  in  the  attack, 
he  ordered  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  to  turn  the  enemy's  left  flank,  and  enter  Har 
per's  Ferry.    Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  observing  a  hill  on  the  enemy's  extreme  left 
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occupied  by  infantiy  without  artillery,  and  protected  only  by  abattis  of 
felled  timber,  directed  Gen.  Pender  with  hia  own  brigade,  and  those  of 
Archer  and  Col.  Brockenbronijli,  to  seize  tlie  crest,  which  was  done  with 
Blight  reBistance.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  Gens.  Branch  and  Gregg 
to  march  along  the  Shenandoah,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  ravines  in- 
tersecting its  steep  banks,  to  ^tahlish  themselves  on  the  plain  to  the  left 
and  rear  of  the  enemy's  works.  This  was  accomplished  during  the  night. 
Under  the  direction  of  Col.  Crutchfield,  Gen.  Jackson's  chief  of  artillery, 
ten  guns,  belonging  to  Ewdl's  division,  were  posted  on  the  e^t  side  of  the 
Shenandoah,  so  aa  to  enfilade  the  enemy's  entrenchments  on  Bolivar 
Heights,  and  take  his  near<^t  and  most  formidable  works  in  reverse.  Gen. 
McLaws,  in  the  meantime,  made  his  preparations  to  prevent  the  force 
which  had  penetrated  at  Orampton's  Gap  from  coming  to  the  relief  of  the 
garrison. 

The  attack  on  the  garrison  began  at  dawn.  A  rapid  and  vigorous  fire 
was  opened  from  the  batteries  of  Gen.  Jackson  and  those  on  Maryland 
and  Londoim  Heights.  In  about  two  hours  the  garrison  surrendered. 
Seventy-three  pieces  of  artillery,  about  thirteen  thousand  small  arms,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  military  stores,  fell  into  our  hands. 

Leaving  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Federal  troops, 
and  secure  the  captured  property,  Gen.  Jackson,  with  his  two  other  divi- 
sions, set  out  at  once  for  Sharpsburg,  ordering  Gens.  McLaws  and  Walker 
to  follow  without  delay.  Gen,  Jackson  arrived  early  on  the  16th,  and 
Gen.  Walker  came  up  in  the  afternoon.  The  progress  of  McLaws  was 
alow,  and  he  did  not  reach  the  battle-field  at  Sharpsburg,  until  some  time 
after  the  engagement  of  the  17th  began. 


Gon.  Lee  was  now  prepared  to  deliver  battle,  and  to  meet  the  mighty 
Federal  host  with  about  forty  thousand  men.  McOlellan's  force  was  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  ninety  thousand  men.  We  liavo  placed  here  tlie  own 
official  estimate  of  each  commander  of  the  strength  of  his  respective  army, 
as  the  justest  exhibition  of  the  disproportion  of  the  forces  joined  in  the 
battle  of  Sharpsburg. 

The  commands  of  Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill  occupied  a  position  along 
the  range  of  hilla  between  the  town  and  the  Antietam,  nearly  parallel  to 
the  course  of  that  stream ;  Longstreet  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  Boones- 
boro',  and  Hill  on  the  left.  The  extreme  left  was  held  by  Jackson,  his 
right  resting  upon  the  Hagerstown  road,  and  his  left  extending  towards 
the  Potomac. 

Aa  the  sun  of  the  ITth  September  rose,  the  batteries  on  either  side  opened 
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fire.  The  lieavieat  fire  of  the  enemy's  ai-tillery  was  directed  against  oxa 
left,  and,  under  cover  of  it,  a  large  force  of  infantry  attacked  Gen.  Jack- 
son. This  heroic  commander  held  the  etrongest  part  of  a  line  which  ex- 
tended over  fonr  miles.  The  advance  of  the  enemy  was  met  by  bis  troops 
with  the  Titmoat  resolution,  and  for  several  hours  the  conflict  raged  with 
gi'eat  fury  and  alternate  success.  Hood's  two  brigades  were  moved  to  the 
support  of  Jackson.  The  enemy's  lines  were  broken  and  forced  back ;  b«t 
fresh  nambers  advanced  to  their  support,  and  the  ^Federals  began  to  gain 
ground.  The  desperate  resistance  they  encountered,  however,  delayed 
their  progress  until  the  troops  of  Gen.'  McLaws  arrired,  and  those  of  G 
"Walker  could  be  brought  from  the  light.  "With  these  time" 
ments  the  tide  changed  ;  the  Confederates  again  advanced,  and  the  enemy 
were  driven  back  in  confusion,  closely  followed  by  our  troops,  beyond  the 
position  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  The  enemy  re- 
newed the  assault  on  our  left  several  tinies,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss. 
He  finally  ceased  to  advance  his  infantry,  and  for  several  hours  kept  up  a 
furious  fire  from  his  numerous  batteries,  under  which  our  troops  held  their 
position  with  great  coolness  and  courage. 

The  attack  on  our  left  was  speedily  followed  by  one  in  heavy  force  on 
the  centre.  Tiiis  was  met  by  paii;  of  Walker's  division,  and  the  brigades 
of  G.  B.  Anderson  and  Eodes,  of  D,  H.  Hill's  command,  assisted  by  a  few 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  enemy  was  repulsed,  and  retired  behind  the  crest 
of  a  hill,  from  which  they  kept  up  a  desultory  fire. 

Gen.  K.  H.  Andei^on's  division  came  to  Hill's  support,  and  formed  in 
rear  of  his  line.  At  this  time,  by  a  mistake  of  orders.  Gen,  Kodes'  bngade 
was  withdrawn  from  its  position.  The  enemy  immediately  pressed  through, 
the  gap  thus  created,  and  G.  B.  Anderson's  brigade  was  broken,  and  re- 
tired. Tlie  heavy  masses  of  the  enemy  again  moved  forward,  being  op- 
posed only  by  four  pieces  of  artillery,  supported  by  a  few  hundreds  of 
men,  belonging  to  different  brigade.  The  firm  front  presented  by  this 
small  force,  and  the  well  directed  fire  of  the  ai-tilleiy,  under  Captain  Mil- 
ler, of  the  Wasliington  Artillery,  and  Captain  Boyce's  South  Carolina 
battery,  checked  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  he  retired. 

While  the  attack  on  the  centre  and  left  was  in  progi-esa,  the  enemy 
made  repeated  efforts  to  force  the  passage  of  the  bridge  over  the  Antietam, 
opposite  the  right  wing  of  Gen.  Longatreet,  commanded  by  Brig. -Gen.  D. 
E.  Jones,  This  bridge  was  defended  by  Gen.  Toombs  with  two  regiments 
of  his  brigade.  Gen,  Toombs'  small  command  repulsed  five  diiferent 
assault*,  made  by  a  greatly  superiour  force,  and  maintained  its  position 
with  distinguished  gallantry. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  enemy  began  to  extend  his  line,  as  if  to  cross  the 
Antietam  below  the  bridge,  and  at  four,  p.  m.,  Toombs'  regiments  retired 
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from  the  position  thej  bad  so  bravely  bold.  The  enemy  immediately 
erossed  the  bridge  in  large  numbers,  and  advanced  against  Gen,  Jones, 
wbo  held  the  crest  with  leas  than  two  thousand  men.  After  a  determined 
and  brave  resistance,  he  was  forced  to  give  way,  and  the  enemy  gained  the 
summit. 

Gen.  A.  P,  Hill  had  arrived  from  Harper's  Ferry,  having  left  that 
place  at  half-past  seven,  A,  m.  He  wa^  now  ordered  to  reinforce  Gen. 
Jom^.  Hill's  batteries  were  thrown  forward,  and  united  their  fire  with 
those  of  Gen.  Jones.  The  progress  of  the  enemy  was  immediately  arrest- 
ed, and  liis  line  began  to  waver.  At  this  moment  Gen.  Jones  ordered 
Toombs  to  charge  the  flank,  while  Archer,  supported  by  Branch  and  Gregg, 
moved  upon  the  front  of  the  Federal  line.  The  enemy  made  a  brief  resist- 
ance, tlien  broke,  and  retreated  in  confusion  towaiMls  the  Antietam,  pur- 
sued by  the  troops  of  Hill  and  Jouea,  until  he  reached,  the  protection  of 
the  batteries  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  r 

It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  the  enemy  had  maased  a  number  of  bat- 
teries to  sweep  the  approaches  to  the  Antietam,  on  the  opposite  aide  of 
which  the  corps  of  Gen.  Porter,  wMcIi  had  not  been  etigaged,  now  ap- 
peared, to  dispute  our  advance.  Our  troops  were  much  exhausted,  and 
gi-eatly  rednced  in  numbers  by  fatigue  and  ^e  casualties  of  battle.  Under 
these  circamstances,  it  was  deemed  injudicious  to  push  our  advantage 
fui'tlier,  in  the  face  of  fresh  troops  of  the  enemy  much  exceeding  the  num- 
ber of  our  own.     Tiiey  were  accordingly  recalled. 

This  repulse  of  the  enemy  ended  the  engagement.  The  sum  of  the 
day's  work  was,  that  every  effort  of  the  enemy  to  dislodge  us  from  our 
position  had  been  defeated  with  severe  lirea.  The  conflict  had  been  pro- 
tracted and  sanguinary.  The  spoils  of  the  victoiy  were  not  great.  A  few 
prisoners  and  guns  were  taken.  As  for  our  loss,  it  had  uideed  been  heavy, 
amounting  to  not  l^s  than  two  thonsand  killed  and  six  thousand  wounded ; 
including  among  the  former,  two  general  officei'S,  Gens.  Branch  and  Starke. 
The  Federals,  having  been  the  assailants,  their  loss  waa  yet  more  severe, 
reaching  the  terrible  aggregate  of  twelve  thousand  dead  or  disabled  men. 
Their  sacrifice  of  oiScers  had  been  serious.  Gens.  Mansfleld  and  Bono 
were  killed,  and  twelve  other  Generals  were  among  the  wounded. 

Gen.  Lee  had  especial  reasons  for  not  renewing  the  battle  the  next  day. 
The  arduous  service  in  which  his  troops  had  been  engaged,  their  great 
privations  of  rest  and  food,  and  the  long  marches,  without  shoes,  over 
mountain  roads,  had  greatly  reduced  their  ranks  before  the  action  began ; 
and  they  had  been  seriously  diminished  in  the  terrible  action  they  had  just 
fought.  Although  too  weak  to  a^ume  the  offensive,  Gen.  Lee  awaited 
without  apprehension  a  renewal  of  the  attack.  The  day  passed  without 
any  demonstration  on  tlie  part  of  the  enemy,  who,  from  the  reports  re- 
ceived, was  expecting  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.     As  Gen.  Loe  could 
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Dot  look  for  a  material  increase  of  streagtii,  and  the  enemy's  numljers  could 
be  largely  and  rapidly  augmented,  it  was  not  thonght  to  be  prudent  to  wait 
until  he  should  be  ready  again  to  offer  battle.  During  the  night  of  the 
18th  September,  his  army  was  accordingly  withdrawn  to  the  eouth  side 
of  the  PotomaCj  crossing  near  Shepberdstown  without  loss  or  molestation. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  by  what  Buceesaive  steps  the  North  constnicted 
the  pretence  of  a  victory  at  Shar'psburg.  HeClellan  never  claimed  a  vic- 
tory until  assured  of  Lee's  retreat  into  Yirginia.  On  the  19tb,  he  tele- 
graphed to  Washington :  "  I  do  not  know  if  the  enemy  is  falling  back  to 
an  interiour  position,  or  recrossing  the  river.  We  may  safely  claim  the  vic- 
tory as  ours."  '  He  did  not  assert  this  until  more  than  thirty  hours  had 
elapsed  subsequent  to  the  engagement  at  Sharpsburg  1  Some  few  hours 
after  the  above  telegi-am,  he  consoled  the  authorities  at  Washington  by 
saying :  "  Our  victory  is  complete  !  The  enemy  is  driven  back  into  Vir- 
ginia.    Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  are  now  safe !  " 

If  McClellan  was  under  the  impression  that  be  had  won  a  victoiy,  he 
showed  but  little  disposition  to  improve  it,  or  to  gather  its  fruits.  He  at- 
tempted no  pursuit;  and  when,  some  days  later,  a  force  he  had  thrown 
across  the  Potomac  was  dislodged  by  an  attack  of  A.  P.  Hill's  division,  he 
wrote  to  Washington  asking  for  reinforcements ;  and  on  the  27th  Septem- 
ber renewed  the  application,  stating  his  purpose  to  be  to  hold  the  army 
where  it  was,  and  to  attack  Lee,  should  he  att&mpt  to  reeross  into  Mary- 
Irnid.  Meanwhile  the  Confederate  army  moved  leisurely  towards  Mar- 
tinsburg,  and  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Winchester,  to 
recruit  after  a  campaign  which  has  few  parallels  in  history  for  active  ope- 
ration and  brilliant  results. 
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"While  the  events  we  have  related  in  the  two  preeoding  chapters  were 
taking  place  in  Tirgmia  and  on  its  borders,  an  important  campaign  was 
oeeumng  in  the  cotmtry  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  in  the 
Talley  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver ;  and  while  Lee  entered  Maryland,  Bragg 
invaded  Kentucky,  tlireatening  the  line  of  the  Ohio,  thus  in  every  direction 
bringing  the  front  of  the  war  to  the  enemy's  own  territory.  But  before 
reaching  that  period  wherein  tlie  Confederate  arms  in  the  West  were 
carried  to  the  frontier,  as  by  a  parallel  movement  with  the  operations  in 
■"Virginia,  it  is  necessary  to  recount  a  number  of  preeeding  events  in  the 
Western  theatres  of  the  war,  in  which  the  lights  of  victory  and  shadows 
of  defeat  were  strangely  mingled. 


EVACUATION   OF    COKIUTn. 

At  the  last  point  of  our  narrative  of  operations  in  the  West,  Gen. 
Beanregard  was  holding  Corinth ;  an  important  strategic  position,  pro- 
tecting his  communications  by  the  two  railroads  intersecting  there.  The 
traus-Mississippi  campaign  being  considered  closed  for  some  time.  Price 
and  Van  Doni,  with  a  division  of  Missourians  and  some  Arkansas  troops, 
had  eroflsed  the  Mississippi  and  joined  Beauregai'd,  with  a  view  of  ope- 
rating on  the  east  bank  of.  the  river.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the 
immense  forces  of  Grant  and  Buell,  combined  under  command  of  Haliecb, 
were  slowly  advancing.  The  movement  of  the  enemy  threatened  Beaxi- 
regai'd's  left,  along  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  while  he  had  already 
pushed  along  the  Memphis  and  Chai'leston  road,  camping  about  three 
miles  jfrom  Oorinfh.  To  foil  the  design  of  the  enemy ;  to  protect  his 
most  important  line  of  Southern  communication  ;  to  obtain  a  better 
position  to  fortify.;  and  to  secure  the  health  of  his  troops,  Gen.  Beau- 
regard decided  to  evacnate  Corinth.  The  objects  of  the  movement  were 
all  important.  Our  main  railroad  communication  with  Kichmond  via 
Chattanooga,  was  in  the  enemy's  possession,  and  the  only  line  of  eom- 
municatioii  we  now  had  with  the  Confederate  capital  was  the  devious 
one,  by  way  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  Georgia.  Corinth  was  inde- 
fensible. It  was  a  ^Tetehed  site  for  a  camp,  utterly  destitute  of  water, 
good  or  bad,  and  what  little  could  be  obtained,  was  scooped  up  from  the 
Band,  or  from  pools  fed  by  occasional  rains. 

The  evacuation  was  commenced  on  the  30th  of  May.     Eemaining  in  , 
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rear  of  the  Tuscnmbia  and  its  affluents,  some  six  miles  from  Corinth,  long 
enough  to  collect  stragglers,  Gen,  Beauregard  resumed  his  march,  eori' 
centrating  his  main  forces  at  Baldwin,  On  the  7th  of  June  he  left  Eaid- 
win,  it  offering  no  adrantagea  of  a  defeneive  character,  and  assembled 
the  main  body  of  liis  forces  at  Tupelo.  The  position  selected  was  an 
excellent  one  to  protect  the  soiitli  branches  of  the  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans  railroads.  The  movement  of  Gen.  Beauregard  was  a  surprise 
to  the  enemy,  and  a  decided  success.  His  effective  force  did  not  exceed 
forty-seven  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  and  lie  had  skiifully  avoided  attack 
from  an  enemy  superiour  in  numbers.  By  holding  Corinth,  he  had  gained 
time,  and  held  the  enemy  in  cheek  witlioiit  a  battle ;  and  by  retreating 
when  he  did,  he  out-generaled  Halleck,  rendered  him  powerl^s  to  move, 
and  saved  Mississippi  from  the  inroad  of  a  large  army,  which  wonld  have 
followed  him  into  the  interiour  at  an  eai'lier  season  of  the  year,  but  was 
now  unable  to  do  so,  from  weakened  forces  and  the  great  heats.* 

Gen.  Halleck  attempted  to  break  the  news  of  his  discomfiture  by  a 
flaming  official  despatch  to  "Washington,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
Gen.  John  Pope,  then  acting  undei'  him,  to  one  of  the  most  monstrous 
falsehoods  of  the  war.  This  false  despatch  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Fed- 
eral method  in  dealing  with  the  facts  of  the  war,  that  it  may  be  copied 
here  for  a  general  lesson  to  the  readei' : 

*  The  correspoadent  of  a  Noi'tlicrn.  jourasl  tliua  betraja  the  disappointment  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  damage  to  his  espeotations  and  plans  in  Beaur^ard'a  aTacuation  of  Corintli ; 

"  I  went  all  oies  the  tented  field  of  the  enemy — all  over  the  fortifioatione — all  over  the  town — 
talked  wilh  the  frank  draggtst  and  the  sturdy  Iriahman  that  had  worked  upon  the  railroad.  And  bo 
do  I  write  what  I  saw  io  grief,  mortificalioii,  chagrin,  and  shame.  I  sold  yesterday :  '  I'll  write  no 
more ;  others  may ;  I  can't  Patriotism  will  not  let  me  write  what  I  hare  seen,  and  can  swear  to.' 
When  I  write  sudi  words  as  I  am  sometimes  compelled  to,  if  I  write  at  all,  I  am  afndd  lest,  in  ex- 
posing military  imbecility,  I  shall  wound  and  daimage  our  Jjeautiful  commonwealth,  that  struggles  ao 
tremendously  for  esistenoe  and  perpetuity, 

"  But  I  do  religiously  believe  that  it  is  best  now  for  the  commonwealth  to  hear  and  heed  what  is 
bitter,  nndisputed  feet — the  Confederate  strai^y  since  the  batde  of  Shiloh  has  been  as  Bueoessfnl  as 
it  has  been  superiour.  Taking  the  enemy's  stand-point,  and  -writing  when  aod  where  I  do,  I  cannot 
possibly  imagine  how  it  could  have  been  more  eminent  for  perfection  and  success.  Taking  our 
stand-pomt — the  stand-point  of  the  Union's  hopes  and  Hnlleoli's  fame— I  caanot  possibly  imaj^ 
how  it  could  have  been  mora  mortifyingly  disaatrous.  If  the  attack  at  Shiloh  wm  a  surprise  to  Gen. 
Qrant,  the  evaoualion  of  Corinth  was  no  less  a  surprise  to  Geu.  Halleck.  If  the  one  ruined  Grant, 
the  oilier  hea  laid  out  in  pallid  death  the  military  name  and  fame  of  Miyor-Gen.  Halleck. 

"  The  druggist  says  he  was  two  weeks  getting  away.  But  usido  from  such  tesdmony,  eould  the 
army  of  Beauregard  be  removed  so  cleauly,  and  completely,  and  noiselessly,  durii^  a  night,  or  day 
and  night,  or  two  days  and  two  nights  ?  Did  it  require  the  tremendous  concoasion  of  the  maga^oe 
explo^oB  to  get  into  our  eats — what  we  could  not  get  into  our  eyes — the  eTaeuation  ?  Why,  that 
was  the  last  act  of  the  mortifyiug  drama.  On  Friday  morning  we  went  in.  The  prisoners  that  we 
ca.ptured  amounted  (o  about  four  hundred.  Four  hundred  [  Even  the  b^^arly  picket  regiments 
and  light  artillery  that  foaght  ns  so  boldly,  got  away.  Those  that  we  caught  declare  that  they  were 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  movementa  at  Corinth,  and  were  aa  much  surpiised  at  the  evacuation  as 
ouFselres.  Corinth  has  been  searched  in  vain,  for  a  spiked  or  disabled  gun.  Shame  on  ns,  what  a 
;lean  piece  of 
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"  HBADdBAETIlEfl,  JqQB  4,  1B63, 

"  Gen.  Popo,  with  forty  thousand  men,  is  tliirty  miles  south  of  Corinth,  pusMng  the 
eneray  harcl.  He  already  reports  ten  thousand  prisoners  and  deserters  from  the  enemy, 
and  fifteen  thousand  stand  of  arms  captured. 

"  Thousands  of  the  enemy  are  throwing  away  their  arms.  A  farmer  said,  that  when 
Eeanregard  learned  that  Ool.  Elliot  had  cut  the  raib-oad  on  his  line  of  retreat,  he  became 
frantic,  and  told  his  men  to  save  themselves  the  hest  way  they  coiild. 

"  We  have  captured  nine  locomotives  and  a  number  of  cars.  One  of  the  former  is 
already  prepared,  snd  is  running  to-day.  Several  more  will  he  in  running  order  in  two 
or  three  days.    The  result  is  all  I  could  possibly  desire. 

"■H.  W.  Hallbok,  Miyor-6eneral  Commanding.'''' 


Gen.  Beanregard's  comments  on  the  above,  published  in  the  Mobile 
TO  to  the  following  effect : 


"EEimiiriETBEa,  WEantEK  Dbpaetment,  Jnna  llth. 

:  My  attention  hag  just  been  called  to  the  dispatch  of  Miyor-Gen.  Hal- 
leek,  commandiDg  the  enemy's  forces,  which,  coming  from  such  a  source,  is  most  remark- 
able in  one  respect— that  it  contains  as  many  misrepresentations  as  lines. 

"  Gen.  Pope  did  not '  push  hard '  upon  me  with  forty  thousand  men  thirty  miles  from 
Corinth  on  the  4th  inst.,  for  my  troops  occnpied  a  defensive  line  in  the  rear  of  '  Twenty 
Mile  Creek,'  I^s  than  twenty-five  miles  from  Corinth,  until  the  8th  inst.,  when  the  want 
of  good  water  induced  me  to  retire  at  my  leisure  to  a  better  position.  Moreover,  if  Gien. 
Pope  had  attempted,  at  any  time  during  tlie  retreat  from  Corinth,  to  push  hard  upon 
me,  1  would  have  given  him  such  a  lesson  as  would  have  checked  his  ardour;  bnt  he 
was  cai-eful  to  advance  only  after  my  troops  had  retired  from  each  suocessiye  position. 

"  The  retreat  was  conducted  with  great  order  and  precision,  doing  mnoh  credit  to  the 
officers  sad  men  under  my  orders,  and  must  be  looked  upon,  in  every  respect,  by  the 
country,  aa  equivalent  to  a  biilliant  victory. 

"  Gen.  Pope  must  certainly  have  dreamed  of  taking  ten  thousand  prisoners  and  fifteen 
thousand  stand  of  arms ;  for  we  positively  never  lost  them.  About  one  or  two  hundred 
stragglers  would  probably  cover  all  the  prisoners  he  took,  and  about  five  hundred  dam- 
aged muskets  is  all  the  arms  he  got.  These  belonged  to  a  convalescent  camp,  four  miles 
aouth  of  Corinth,  evacuated  during  the  night,  and  were  overlooked  on  account  of  tlie 
darkness.  The  actual  number  of  prisoners  taken  during  the  retreat  was  about  equal  on 
both  sides,  and  they  were  but  few. 

"  MHJor-Gen.  Halleok  must  be  a  very  credulous  man,  indeed,  to  believe  tlie  absurd 
stoiy  of  '  that  fanner,'  He  ought  to  know  that  the  burning  of  two  or  more  cars  on  a 
railroad  is  not  suffioient  to  make  '  Beauregard  frantic '  and  ridiculous,  especially  when  I 
expected  to  hear  every  moment  of  the  capture  of  the  marauding  party,  whose  departure 
from  Fai-mington  had  been  oommunicated  to  me  the  day  before,  and  I  had  given,  in  con- 
sequence, all  necessary  orders ;  but  a  part  of  my  forces  passed  Boonevjlle  an  hour  before 
the  arrival  of  Oolonei  Elliot's  command,  and  the  other  part  arrived  just  in  time  to  drive 
it  away  and  liberate  the  convalescents  captured ;  unfortunately,  however,  not  in  time  to 
save  four  of  the  sick,  who  were  barbarously  consumed  in  the  station-house.  Let  CoL 
EUiot's  name  descend  to  infamy  es  the  Author  of  sucli  a  revolting  deed.  Gen.  Halleck 
did  not  capture  nine  locomotives.  It  was  only  by  the  accidental  destruction  of  a  bridge^ 
before  aouje  trwns  had  passed,  that  he  got  seven  engines  in  a  damaged  condition,  the  cars 
having  been  burned  by  my  ordei's. 
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"  It  is,  ia  fact,  easy  to  see  how  little  tlie  enemy  respect  trnth  and  justice  when  speai- 
ing  of  their  military  operations,  espedally  wiea,  through  inability  or  over-confidence, 
they  meet  with  deserved  failare, 

"If  the  resalt  be  all  he  desired,  it  can  be  said  that  M^or-Gen.  Halleck  ia  easily 
satisfied ;  it  i-emaias  to  be  seen  whether  his  Qovemmeat  and  people  will  be  of  the  like 
opinion. 

"  I  attest  that  all  w-e  loat  jit  Corinth  and  during  the  retreat  woald  rot  amoftnt  to  one 
day's  eapense  of  his  army.  ^  G.  T.  BsAtiEEtiAED." 


CAPTDEE   OF   MEMPHIS. 

A  few  daya  after  Gen,  Beanregard'e  movement  from  Corintii,  the  city 
of  Memphis  having  teen  abandoned  by  the  Confederate  garrison  departing 
to  anotlier  scene  of  action,  was  easily  captured  by  the  large  federal  fleet 
in  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  The  capture  was  made  on  the  6th  of  June. 
The  evacuation  of  Torts  Pillow  and  Randolph  had  taken  place  two  days 
before.  In  the  river  near  Memphis  was  a  small  fleet  of  Confederate  boats. 
It  consisted  of  the  General  Van  Dom,  (flag-ship,)  General  Price,  General 
Bragg,  Jeff.  Thompson,  General  Lovefi,  General  Beauregard,  Sumter,  and 
Little  Rebel,  all  under  the  command  of  Com.  Montgomery.  Each  of  these 
boats  eaiTied  an  armament  of  two  guns,  with  the  exception  of  the  JefP. 
Thompson,  which  had  four. 

The  Federal  gunboats  consisted  of  the  following :  the  gvinboat  Benton, 
(flag-ship  of  Com.  Davis,)  mounting  fourteen  guns ;  gunboat  St.  Lonis, 
thirteen  guns ;  gunboat  Mound  City,  thirteen  gnns ;  gunboat  Louisville, 
thu'teeu  guns ;  gunboat  Oairo,  thirteen  guns ;  gunboat  Carondelet,  thir- 
teen guns ;  thi-ee  mortar-boats,  and  twenty  rams  and  transports.  This 
overwhelming  force  advanced,  with  several  of  their  rams  in  front,  their 
iron-clad  gunboats  in  the  centre,  two  and  three  abreast,  and  their  luortar- 
hoats  and  transports  bringing  up  their  rear. 

The  unequal  fight  lasted  but  a  few  hours.  The  Jeft*.  Tliompson,  Beau- 
regard, Sumter,  and  Bragg  were  respectively  disabled,  run  ashore,  or  set 
on  fire,  their  crews  meanwhile  escaping  to  the  woods.  The  Jefl:'  Thompson 
was  blown  up,  the  Beauregard  sunk  near  the  shore,  her  upper-works 
remaining  above  the  surface.  The  Sumter  and  Bragg  were  the  only 
boats  that  could  be  brought  off,  and  these  were  snhseq^uently  anchored 
in  front  of  the  city,  with  the  odious  flag  of  tlie  invaders  flying  at  their 
mast-heads.  The  Confederate  loss  did  not  exceed  fifty  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  one  hundred  prisoners.  On  the  boats  captured  and 
destroyed,  there  was  but  a  small  quantity  of  stores  and  munitions,  and 
everytiiing  in  the  city  of  value  to  tlie  government  had  been  removed. 
Beyond  the  mere  fact  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  position,  the  victory 
of  the  enemy  was  a  bai-ren  one. 
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But  the  enemy  was  now  to  attempt  a  mach  more  important  step 
towards  opening  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  E.iver— a  result  persis- 
tently demanded  by  the  Nortliwestern  States  as  the  price  of  their  CM)n- 
tributions   to   the  war,   and    their    support    of   the    AdminiBtration    at 


The  Confederates  had  been  prompt  to  perceive  the  great  importance 
of  Vicksburg ;  and  on  the  fall  of  'New  Orleans,  Gen.  Lovell  had  ordered 
a  detail  of  his  force  to  garrison  the  place  and  construct  works  for  its 
defence.  It  was  the  most  important  point  in  the  Yalley  of  the  Mississippi. 
Thousands  of  men,  supplies,  and  materiel  were  continually  crossing  t!ie 
river — much  of  our  provisions  for  the  armies  in  the  East  and  West  being 
derived  from  Texas,  parts  of  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas.  Couid  the  ^Federals 
obtain  possession  of  Yicksburg,  all  the  agricultural  products  of  the  North- 
ern and  Western  States  would  pass  down  unmolested  to  the  Gulf;  the 
enemy  would  gain  free  access  to  the  whole  river  front,  supply  themselves 
abundantly  with  cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  and  other  products,  disjoin  the 
east  and  west  Mississippi  States,  and,-  having  the  Confederacy  fairly  on 
its  flanks,  could  operate  with  impunity  upon  numberless  points,  divide 
our  forces,  and  open  a  new  prospect  of  subjugation. 

"When  in  the  summer  of  1862,  Gen.  Earl  Van  Dorn  was  assigned  to 
the  defence  of  Vicksburg,  he  found  the  city  besieged  by  a  powerful  fleet 
of  war  vessels,  and  an  army.  Many  of  the  citizens  retired  to  the  interiour, 
while  the  Confederate  troops  marched  in,  and  pitched  their  tents  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  hilla  adjacent  in  convenient  position  to  support  batteries 
and  strike  assailants.  Ereckim'idge's  division  occupied  the  city.  Additional 
guns  were  bro^^ght  up  from  Mobile,  from  Kichmond,  from  Columbus  and 
elsewhere,  and  put  in  battery,  preparatory  for  a  gi*and  trial  of  artil!ery 
with  the  enemy's  fleet. 

The  attacking  force  of  the  enemy  was  at  first  confined  to  Porter's  mortal' 
fleet,  and  Farragut's  gunboats,  with  their  attendant  array  in  transports, 
which  had  ascended  the  river  from  New  Orleans.  The  evacviation  of  Fort 
Pillow,  and  the  fall  of  Memphis,  opened  the  new  danger  of  a  combination 
between  the  upper  and  lower  fleets  of  the  enemy.  The  junction  was 
effected  early  in  July,  and  thus  a  force  of  more  tlian  forty  gunboats, 
mortar-boats,  rams  and  transports  lay  in  menace  before  the  city.  On 
tlie  13th  of  July  it  opened  fire. 

While  the  enemy  had  been  completing  his  preparations  for  the  bom- 
bardment of  Vicksburg,  the  Confederates  had  been  engaged  in  a  wcU- 
[  enterprise,  and  Com.  Lynch  having  improvised  a  ship-yard  neai 
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Yazoo  City,  had  been  hard  at  work,  iiight  and  day,  fitting  out  a  ram, 
called  the. Arkansas.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  Kiver,  a  i-aft  had  been 
built,  to  afford  some  sort  of  protection  to  the  fleet  of  rivor  passenger  and 
freight  boats,  that  had  escaped  from  New  Orleans,  and  were  now  concealed 
in  this  river,  and  to  put  bounds  to  the  enemy's  curiosity.  One  of  these 
vessels  was  razeed  by  Com.  Lynch,  and  the  constiniction  of  the  ungainly 
Arkansas  begun.  !Four  large  guns  were  placed  aboard  ;  and  on  the  16th 
of  July,  Gen.  Yan  Dorn  i^ued  an  order  to  prepare  her  for  immediate  and 
active  service,  it  being  intended  to  use  her  as  part  of  his  force  for  the 
I'elief  of  Vicksburg, 

In  the  early  morning  of  tliis  day,  this  rough  ungainly  vessel,  which  it 
was  anticipated  might  compote  'with  the  deeds  of  the  famous  Virginia  in 
Hampton  Eoads,  passed  through  the  raft  of  the  Yazoo,  and  commenced 
the  fearful  gauntlet  of  the  enemy's  vessels  drawn  up  in  parallel  lines  to 
receive  her  when  passing  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  Frigates, 
rams,  gunboats— all  were  ready  to  annihilate  that  iron-clad  mass  of  timber 
slowly  floating  towards  them.  Presently  an  iron-clad  left  her  position, 
and  boldly  steaming  up  between  the  lines  of  dark  hulls,  opened  fire  at  a 
considerable  distance.  The  Arkansas  was  silent,  and  nothing  was  seen 
hut  a  rush  of  steam  as  the  monster  slowly  entered  the  channel.  Once 
her  bow  gun  was  fired,  smashing  the  boiler  and  machinery  of  one  of  the 
enemy's  vessels.  A  few  moments  more,  and  a  ten'ific  fire  from  both  of  the 
enemy's  sqnadi'ons  was  poured  upon  the  strange  vessel,  which  appeared 
now  as  a  mass  of  sparks  floating  between  parallel  lines  of  curling  smoke. 
On  the  blufi"  were  a  thousand  breathless  spectators  of  the  fearful  scene. 
The  Arkansas  moved  on.  Fighting  at  long  range,  the  Federal  fleet  slowly 
followed,  and  the  nearer  she  approached  the  bluff,  the  quicker  the  Arkansas 
■fonglst.  At  last  finding  her  safe  under  the  Confederate  batteries,  the 
enemy  gave  up  the  chase,  and  amid  cheers  from  the  excited  spectators  on 
the  bluff  and  a  salvo  of  artillery,  the  Arkansas  slowly  turned  the  point 
and  was  moored  before  Vicksburg ! 

With  the  failure  to  destroy  or  take  tJie  Arkansas,  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg practically  ended.  The  attack  on  tlie  batteries  soon  ceased,  and  the 
enemy,  bafled  and  enraged  by  an  unes:pected,  determined  and  persistent 
defence,  vented  his  wrath  in  impotent  and  barbarian  effort  to  destroy  the 
city.  On  the  37th  of  July,  both  fleets  disappeared,  foiled  in  their  struggle 
to  reduce  the  place.  The  casualties  on  ouv  side,  daring  the  entire  siege, 
were  twenty-two  killed  and  wounded.  J^ot  a  gun  was  dismounted,  and 
but  two  were  temporarily  disabled. 


ENGAGEMENT   AT  BATON   EOITGB. 

Satisfied  of  the  enemy's   disappearance  from  Vicksburg,  Gen.  Van 
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Dom  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  before  he  had  time  to  organize  and  mature 
a  new  scheme  of  assault.  Tlie  Federals  held  Baton  Eouge,  the  capitid  of 
Loniaiana,  forty  miles  below  the  month  of  Red  Kiver,  with  a  land  force  of 
about  three  thouBand  five  hundred  men,  in  conj  auction  witli  four  or  fire 
gmiboats,  and  some  transports.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  necessity^  to  us 
that  the  navigation  of  Red  Eiver  should  be  opened  as  high  as  Ticksburg, 
Supplies,  much  needed,  existed  there,  difficult  to  be  obtained  from  any 
other  quarter,  and  strong  military  reasons  demanded  tliat  we  should  hold 
the  Missi^ippi  at  two  points,  to  facilitate  communications  and  co-operation 
between  Van  Dorn's  district  and  the  trans-Mississippi  department.  The 
capture  of  Baton  Eouge,  and  the  forces  of  the  enemy  at  that  point,  would 
open  the  Mississippi,  seem-e  the  navigation  of  Red  River,  then  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  and  might  make  practicable  tlie  recapture  of  l^ew  Orleans. 

To  secure  these  objects,  orders  were  given  to  Gen.  Brockinridgo  to 
ntove  upon  Baton  Rouge  with  a  force  of  live  thousand  men,  picked  from 
tlie  troops  at  Vicksburg,  and  there  was  added  to  his  command  the  effective 
force  of  Gen.  Ruggles,  then  at  Camp  Moore,  making  a  total  force  of  six 
thousand  men.  To  ensure  the  success  of  the  plan,  the  Arkansas  was  or- 
dered to  co-operate  with  the  land  force  by  a  simultaneous  attack  from  the 
river.  All  damages  sustained  by  the  Arkansas  from  the  fleets  of  the 
enemy  had  been  repaired,  and  when  she  left  the  wharf  at  Vicksburg  for 
Baton  Rouge,  she  waa  deemed  to  be  as  fonnidable,  in  attack  or  defence,  as 
when  she  defied  a  ficet  of  forty  vessels  of  war,  many  of  them  iron-clads. 

By  epidemic  disease  the  land  force  nnder  Gen.  Breckinridge  was  re- 
duced to  less  than  three  thousand  effective  men,  within  the  period  of  ten 
days  after  he  reached  Camp  Moore.  Advised,  however,  by  telegram  every 
hour  of  the  progress  of  the  Arkansas  towards  Baton  Rouge,  and  counting 
on  her  co-operation,  Breckinridge,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  August,  de- 
termined to  attack  the  enemy  with  his  whole  effective  force,  then  reduced 
,o  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  men.  The  attack  was  gallantly  made ; 
and  the  enemy,  driven  from  all  his  positions,  was  forced  to  seek  protection 
under  the  cover  of  his  gunboats. 

Breckinridge  had  listened  in  vain  for  the  guns  of  the  Arkansas.  She 
never  reached  the  scene  of  contest.  After  arriving  within  a  short  distance 
of  Baton  Ronge,  in  ample  time  for  joint  action  at  the  appointed  hour  of 
attack,  she  had  suddenly  become  unmanageable,  from  a  failure  in  her 
machinery,  which  all  the  efforts  of  her  engineers  could  not  repair.  Lieut. 
Stevens,  her  commander,  moored  her  to  the  shore  ;  and  on  the  cautious 
approach  of  the  enemy,  he  landed  her  crew,  cut  her  fi-om  her  moorings, 
fired  her  with  his  own  hands,  and  turned  her  adilft  down  the  river.  "With 
every  gun  shotted,  the  Confederate  flag  floating  from  her  prow,  and  not  a 
man  on  board,  the  Aikansas  bore  down  upon  the  enemy.  It  was  a  strange 
I,  this  vessel,  abandoned  by  commander  and. crew,  and  dedicated 
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to  sacrifice,  yet  fighting  a  battle  like  a  thing  of  life.  Her  guns  were  dia- 
aharged  as  the  flamea  reached  them,  and  when  her  last  shot  was  fired,  the 
explosion  of  her  magazine  ended  the  brief  career  of  the  Arkansas. 

Unahle,  without  the  co-operation  of  this  vessel,  to  penetrate  tho  cover 
of  the  enemy's  gnnboats,  Gen.  Breckinridge  withdrew  his  troops  at  ten 
o'clock  in  tlie  morning.  He  had  fought  a  brilliant  action,  but  was  unable 
to  pnreue  his  victory  further.  Our  casualties  amounted  to  four  hundred 
and  sixty-seven.  The  force  of  the  enemy  brought  into  action  was  not  less 
than  forty-five  hundred  men.  We  had  eleven  pieces  of  field  artillery. 
They  broiight  to  bear  on. us  not  l^a  than  eighteen  pieces,  exclusive  of  the 
guns  of  the  fleet.  In  one  reapeet  the  contrast  between  the  opposing  forces 
was  very  strking.  The  Federal  troops  were  well  clothed,  and  their  en- 
campments showed  the  presence  of  every  comfort  and  even  luxury.  Our 
men  had  little  transportation,  indifferent  food,  and  no  shelter.  Half  of 
them  had  no  coats,  and,  hundreds  of  them  were  without  either  shoes  or 
socks ;  yet  no  troops  ever  behaved  with  greater  gallantry,  and  even  I'eek- 
lesB  audacity. 

Advised  of  the  result  of  Gen.  Breckinridge's  expedition,  Gen.  Van  Dorn 
immediately  ordered  the  occupation  of  Port  Hudson,  a  point  selected  for 
its  eligibility  of  defence,  and  for  its  capacity  for  offensive  annoyance  of 
the  enemy,  established  batteiies,  manned  them  with  experienced  gunners, 
and  guai'ded  them  by  an  adequate  supporting  force,  holding  Baton  Eotige, 
in  the  meanwhile,  in  menace.  Tho  effect  of  these  operations  was  the  evac- 
uation of  Baton  Kouge  by  the  enemy,  and  his  disappearance  from  the 
Mississippi  between  tho  capital  of  Louisiana  and  Vieksburg.  T^e  results 
sought  by  the  movement  against  Baton  Rouge  were  thus,  to  a  great 
extent,  obtained.  The  Confederates  held  two  points  of  the  Mississippi— 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  of  distance  intervening — unmolested  by  the 
enemy,  and  closed  to  hira.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  from 
fclie  mouth  of  Red  River  to  Ticksburg,  was  opened  to  our  commerce,  giving 
us  also  the  important  advantage  of  water  connection,  by  tlie  latter  river, 
with  tho  moat  important  portion  of  the  trans-Mississippi  region,  from  ^hich 
indispensable  supplies  were  drawn. 


TEE   KHNTOCKY 

But  while  the  Confederate  situation  on  the  Mississippi  River  was  thus 
satisfactory,  Gen.  Bragg,  who  now  commanded  the  whole  Oontedei'ate 
army  of  the  "West,  in  place  of  Gen.  Beauregard,  was  preparing  for  an  im- 
portant campaign,  the  object  of  which  was  to  relieve  "Western  Tennessee 
and  Alabama  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy  by  an  advance  against  if  en- 
tuclsy,  with  possibly  the  ultimate  object  of  capturing  and  holding  Louis- 
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ville  on  the  Ohio,  and  occupying  permanently  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
State, 

In  the  Inll  of  operations  incident  to  the  position  of  his  ai-my  at  TupeU), 
after  the  snccessfnl  evacuation  of  Corinth,  Gen.  Beauregard  had  sought  to 
recuperate  his  health  by  a  short  reapite  from  duty.  He  tui-ned  over  the 
command  to  Gren,  Bragg,  witli  instructions  looking  to  the  preparation  of 
the  army  for  the  field  at  once  on  his  return,  which  he  anticipated  would 
be  in  three  weeks.  But  no  sooner  had  President  Davis  heard  of  this  step, 
than  he  telegraphed  Gen.  Bragg  to  assume  permanent  command — taking 
the  opportunity  to  inflict  upon  Gen.  Beauregard  a  mark  of  his  displeasure, 
and  in  fact  to  encourage  the  curious  report  in  Richmond  that  he  had  be- 
come insane,  and  was  no  longer  fitted  for  a  command. 

Gen.  Bragg's  expedition  was  preceded  by  extended  raids  of  Morgan  and 
Forrest  into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  former,  who  had  at  first  at- 
tracted attention  as  a  captainof  irregular  cavalry,  and  was  now  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Confederate  service,  in  the  month  of  July,  with  a  force  num- 
bering less  than  two  entire  regiments  of  cavalry,  penetrated  tlie  State  of 
Kentucky,  passed  through  seventeen  towns,  destroyed  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  United  States  property,  and  returned  to  Tennessee  with  a  loss  in 
all  his  engagements  of  not  more  than  ninety  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing. 

The  campaign  of  Gen,  Bragg  was  to  take  place  amid  intricate  and 
fonnidable  combinations  of  the  enemy.  In  the  country  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany the  Federal  Government  had  prepared  an  extensive  programme  of 
operations.  In  the  south.  Gen.  Butler  occupied  N<w  Orleans,  whilst 
Admirals  Farragut  and  Porter  guarded  the  Lower  Mississippi,  and  bom- 
barded Ticksburg.  Commanding  the  Army  of  TenneKfee,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Corinth,  with  his  advance  as  far  south  as  IloUy  Springs  and 
his  right  at  Memphis,  was  Gen.  Grant,  with  Gens.  Sherman,  Hosecrans, 
and  McOlernand  under  his  command.  Further  east  was  the  Federal 
Gen.  Mitchell,  between  Corinth  and  Chattanooga,  opposed  to  a  small  force 
undej-  Gen.  Adams ;  whilst  threatening  Eastern  Tennessee,  was  Buell's 
army,  and  occupying  Cumberland  Gap,  was  Geu.  Morgan. 

Early  in  August  four  divisions  of  Bragg's  command  were  concentrated 
near  Chattanooga,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and 
baggage  train,'  which  necessarily  moved  across  the  country  by  land.  A 
conference  was  held  here  with  Gen.  Kirby  Smith,  commanding  the  De- 
partment of  East  Tennessee ;  and  it  was  soon  determined  that  all  his  force 
should  be  used  to  operate  upon  the  enemy's  left  at  Cumberland  Gap,  and 
he  was  requested  to  confer  with  Brig.-Gen.  Humphrey  Marshall,  command- 
ing in  Southwestern  Tirginia,  with  whom  he  was  already  in  correspond- 
ence, to  secure  his  co-operation  also  in  the  movement. 

After  returning  to  Knoxville,  Gen.  Smith  asked  for  further  assistance ; 
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and  two  fine  brigades,  under  Erig.-Gen.  P.  E,  Olebume  and  Ool.  Preeton 
Smith  were  sent  to  himj  in  addition  to  the  division  which  had  gone  from 
Tupelo.  The  remainder  of  Bragg's  immediate  command,  the  Army  of  the 
Mississippi,  divided  between  Maj.-Gen.  Polii  and  Hardee,  made  every 
preparation,  and  awaited  only  ita  baggage  train  and  artillery  to  cross  the 
Tennessee  Eirer,  and  enter  upon  its  arduous  and  perilous  campaign  over 
the  mountains  dividing  East  and  Middle  Tennessee. 

The  movement  of  the  artillery  and  wagons  across  the  mountain  region 
of  North  Alabama  having  been  successfully  accomplished,  late  in  August, 
Bragg  commenced  crossing  tie  river  at  Chattanooga,  with  very  limited 
means.  The  enemy,  with  a  largely  superiour  force,  occupied  the  lines  of 
the  raih'oads  from  Deeatur  to  Bridgeport,  Alabama,  from  Decatur  to  I^ifash- 
Tilie,  and  from  KashvUle  to  Stevenson,  with  large  detached  commands  at 
McMinnville  and  Cumberland  Gap,  Having  crossed  the  river  at  Chatta- 
nooga, the  column  took  up  its  line  of  march  on  the  28th  August,  over 
"Waldron's  Kidge  and  the  Cumberland  Mountain  for  JMiddle  Tennessee. 
Gen.  Kirby  Smith  had  already  successfully  passed  through  IsTortlieastera 
Tennessee,  and  gained  tlie  rear  of  Cumberland  Gap,  held  by  the  enemy  in 
strong  force  well  fortified. 

Leaving  a  euf&cient  force  to  hold  the  enemy  in  observation,  his  dis- 
lodgmcnt  being  considered  impracticable,  Smith  moved,  as  authorized, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  command,  on  Lexington,  Kentucky.  This  rich 
country,  full  of  supplies  so  necessary  to  us,  was  represented  to  be  occupied 
by  a  force  which  could  make  but  feeble  resistance.  Hurrying  forward  by 
forced  marches  through  a  wild  and  mountainous  country,  the  Confederates 
i  in  front  of  the  town  of  Eiehmond  on  the  29th  of  August. 


Gen.  Cleburne's  division,  which  was  in  advance,  came  upon  the  enemy's 
advance  about  six  miles  from  Richmond,  early  in  the  day,  and  drove  it 
from  the  field,  before  the  remainder  of  the  column  was  brought  into  action. 

Palling  back  about  three  miles  and  a  half,  and  receiving  reinforcements, 
the  enemy  again  made  a  stand,  and  were  again  driven  from  the  field  in 
confusion.  Gen.  Smith  did  not  pui-aue  rapidly,  and  the  enemy  formed  hie 
fine  of  battle  in  the  outskirts  of  Eichmond,  his  forces  having  swelled  to  the 
number  of  ten  thousand  men,  Gen.  I^elson  commanding. 

The  enemy's  centre  and  left  was  here  attacked  by  Preston  Smith's 
division,  while  ChurchiU,  with  a  brigade,  moved  to  the  left.  Under  the 
combined  attack,  the  Federals  were  utterly  routed,  and  retreated  in  terrible 
confusion,  A  detachment  of  Confederate  cavalry  came  in  upon  their 
6ank:,  and  scattered  them  in  all   directions,  capturing  all  their  artillery 
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and  trains.  I^ot  a  regiment  escaped  in  order.  In  the  laat  engagement  wa 
took  pi-isoners  from  thirteen  regiinente.  Our  loss,  Idlled  and  wounded, 
was  about  four  Imndred ;  that  of  the  enemy  over  one  thousand,  and  bis 
prisoners  about  five  thousand.  The  immediate  liuits  of  the  victory  were 
nine  pieces  of  artillery,  some  ten  thousand  small  arms,  and  large  quantities 
of  supplies. 

Pushing  forward  from  Eichmond,  the  Confederate  force  entered  Lex- 
iflgton  on  the  2d  September,  and  Praulifort  on  the  17th,  and  was  thus  in  a 
position  to  threaten  either  Cincinnati,  about  Eighty  miles,  or  Louisville, 
about  fifty  miles  distant.    , 

The  movement  of  Kirby  Smith  made  it  necessary  for  Gen.  Bragg  to 
intercept  Gen.  Buell,  now  rapidly  moving  towards  Nashville,  or  to  move 
towards  the  nght,  so  as  to  secure  a  junction  with  Smith  when  neci^ary. 
On  reaching  Middle  Tennessee,  it  was  found  that  the  enemy's  main  force, 
by  use  of  railroads  and  good  turnpikes,  had  concentrated  in  Nashville,  and 
was  strongly  fortified.  With  a  heavy  demonstration  against  this  position, 
Bragg's  force  was  thrown  rapidly  to  Glasgow,  reaching  that  point  the  13th 
of  September,  before  any  portion  of  the  enemy  ps^sed  Bowling  Green. 
As  soon  as  the  movement  was  discovered,  the  enemy  moved  in  haste  by 
rail  and  turnpike,  but  reached  Bowling  Green  only  in  time  to  find  the 
Confederates  had  seized  and  now  held  both  roads  near  Cave  City, 

So  far  the  Confederate  movements  in  Kentucky  were  a  decided  success, 
and  promised  the  most  important  results.  The  enemy's  communications 
were  severed,  and  his  forces  separated,  whilst  our  own  connections  were 
secured.  Without  fii'ing  a  gun,  we  had  also  compelled  the  evacuation  of 
all  Northern  Alabama  aud  Middle  Tennessee,  south  of  the  Oumberland, 
On  tlie  12th  September,  Bragg  sent  a  fulsome  despatch  to  Richmond, 
greatly  exciting  the  hopes  of  the  Government  tliere.  He  telegraphed : 
"  My  advance  will  be  in  Glasgow  to-day,  and  I  shall  be  with  them  to- 
morrow ;  my  whole  force  will  be  there  on  tlie  14th.  We  shall  then  be 
between  Buell  and  Kirby  Smith,  for  which  I  have  been  struggling.  The 
troops  are  in  good  tone  and  condition,  somewhat  footsore  and  tired,  but 
cheerful.  They  have  submitted  most  heroically  to  privations  and  hard- 
ships, and  have  maintained  their  reputation  for  discipline.  Our  greatest  ■ 
want  has  been  breadstufis,  but  we  shall  be  in  a  plentiful  country  at  Glas- 
gow and  beyond.  With  arras  we  can,  not  only  clear  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, but  I  confidently  tpust,  hold  them  hoth.  Gen.  Buell,  with  the 
larger  portion  of  his  army,  is  concentrating  at  Bowling  Green.  From 
Glasgow  we  can  examine  him  and  decide  on  the  future." 

Gen.  Bragg  had  a  political  object  in  invading  Kentucky,  which  wna  to 
afford  a  rallying  point  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  Secession  sentiment 
of  the  State.  From  his  headquai-ters  at  Glasgow  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
informing  the  people  of  Kentucky  that  he  had  come  with  the  Confederate 
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army  of  the  West  to  offer  them  an  opportunity  to  free  themaelves  from  the 
tyranny  of  a  despotic  ruler.  They  came  not  as  conq^ueroura  or  despoilere, 
but  to  restore  to  them  the  liberties  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  a 
cruel  and  relentless  foe  ;  to  guaranty  to  all  the  sanctity  of  their  homes  and 
altars,  to  punish  with  a  rod  of  iron  tlie  despoUers  of  their  peace,  and  to 
avenge  the  cowardly  insulta  to  their  women. 

On  the  ITth  September,  the  Federal  garrison  at  Mumfordsvilie  surren- 
dered to  Gen.  Bragg's  advanced  divisions.  Hardee's  wing  moved  by  Cave 
City,  direct  upon  Mamfordsville,  and  Polk,  by  another  road,  crossed  the 
river  some  miles  to  the  right,  and  gained  the  enemy's  rear  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  16th.  An  immediate  demand  for  the  eurreud^  of  the  garrison  was 
made,  and  tlie  next  morning  an  unconditional  surrender  was  obtained. 
"We  secured  4,267  prisoners,  10  pieces  of  artillery,  5,000  email  arms,  and 
a  proportional  quantity  of  ammunition,  horses,  mules,  and  military  stores. 

Bragg's  whole  army  was  now  on  the  road  between  Nashville  and 
Louisville — the  road  by  which  BueU  would  be  forced  to  march  if  he  sought 
to  interpose  his  army  between  the  Confederates  and  the  Ohio.  It  was 
apparently  an  excellent  opportunity  of  striking  not  oidy  a  niilitary  hut  a 
political  blow  against  the  Federal  cause  in  Kentucky.  Bragg  might  press 
on,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Kirby  Smith,  capture  Louisville,  or  he  might, 
with  equal  forces,  meet  Euell  in  the  field,  and  force  him  back  to  NashviUe. 
He  adopted  neitlier  course.  After  the  success  of  Mumfordsvilie,  he  suf- 
fei'ed  Buell  and  his  wagon  trains  to  pass  between  him  and  the  Ohio  Kirer, 
almost  within  sight  of  his  hnes,  while  he  marched  away  to  Eardstown,  and 
thence  to  Frankfort.  Thus  Buell  entered  LouisviUe,  and  Gen.  Morgan, 
who  had,  by  Kirby  Smith's  advance,  been  cut  off  with  his  detachment  at 
Cumberland  Gap,  effected  his  retreat  to  Cincinnati ;  the  first  road  between 
IS^ashville  and  Louisville  having  been  left  open  by  Bragg's  march  to  Frank- 
fort from  the  west,  the  second  between  Cumberland  Gap  and  Nasliville  by 
Kirby  Smith's  march  to  the  same  point  from  the  east,  the  great  oppor- 
tunity of  the  Kentucky  campaign  was  lost,  and  the  Federals  were  able  to 
resume  the  offensive  in  that  State. 

The  remarkable  failure  of  Gen.  Bragg  to  dehver  battle  at  Mumfords- 
vilie was  the  subject  of  much  censure  and  criticism,  wiiich  never  obtained 
any  reply  from  him  but  a  weak  and  insufficient  explanation  in  his  official 
report.  He  there  alleged  that  his  movement  towards  Eai-dstown  was  to 
procure  subsistence  ;  that  his  anny  was  reduced  to  three  days'  rations,  and 
that  "  a  serious  engagement  would  not  fail,  whatever  its  results,  to  materi- 
ally cripple  him." 

Gen.  Polk,  left  at  Bardstown  in  command,  was  directed  by  Gen.  Bragg, 
if  pressed  by  a  force  too  large  to  justify  his  giving  battle,  to  fall  back  in 
the  direction  of  the  new  depot,  near  Bryantsville,  in  front  of  which  it  was 
proposed  to  concentrate  for  action.     Arriving  in  Lexington  on  the  1st 
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October,  Gen.  Bragg  met  the  Provisional  Governor  of  the  State,  who  had 
previously  been  invited  to  accompany  him,  and  arranged  for  his  inatalla- 
tion  at  the  Capitol  on  the  4tli.  The  available  forces  of  Kirby  Smith,  just 
returned  to  Lexington,  were  ordered  immediately  to  Frankfort,  Learning 
of  a  heavy  movement  of  tlie  enemy  from  Louisville,  Gen.  Bragg  ordered 
Polk,  "  to  move  from  Bardstown  with  his  whole  available  force,  by  way 
of  Bloomfleld  towards  Frankfort,  to  strike  the  enemy  in  flauk  and  rear," 
and  informed  him  that  Smith  would  attack  in  front. 

The  plan  of  battle,  however,  was  disaiTanged,  as  Polk,  after  a  coimcil 
of  his  officers,  decided  not  to  risk  the  attack,  but  to  move  as  originally  in- 
stinieted  by  Bragg  towards  Harrodsbnrg,  Proceeding  rapidly  to  that  point 
himelf,  Gen.  Bragg  was  met  there  by  Polk  on  the  6th  of  October,  with  the 
head  of  the  column  which  had  marched  from  Bardstown  on  the  3d.  It 
was  now  determined  to  concentrate  all  the  forces  in  front  of  Lexington, 
and  to  make  a  battle  there.  But  before  this  order  was  put  in  full  opera- 
tion, information  was  received  that  tbe  enemy,  in  limited  force,  was  press- 
ing upon  Gen.  Hardee  at  Perryville ;  that  ho  was  nowhere  concentrated 
against  us,  but  was  moving  by  separate  columns  ;  his  right  near  Lebanon, 
a  corps  in  front  of  Perryville,  and  his  left,  two  entii-e  corps,  extending  by 
way  of  Mackaville  to  Frankfoi-t,  a  line  of  at  least  sixty  miles. 

Written  ordei^  were  given  to  Gen.  Polk  to  move  Cheatliam's  division, 
now  at  Harrodsbnrg,  back  to  Perryville,  and  to  proceed  to  that  point  him- 
self, "  attack  the  enemy  immediately,  rout  him,  and  then  move  rapidly  to 
join  Maj. -Gen.  Smith,"  aa  before  ordered;  and  it  was  added,  " !No  time 
should  be  lost  in  this  movement."  Meanwhile,  during  the  same  day,  Qen. 
Bragg  had  received  repeated  and  urgent  applications  from  Gen.  Smith 
(near  Frankfort)  by  express,  representing  the  enemy  to  be  in  strong  force 
in  his  immediate  front,  and  earnestly  asking  for  reinforcements.  Accord- 
ingly, "Withers'  division  had  been  detached  aud  sent  to  him,  and  was  far 
on  the  way  thither  at  the  time  when  the  movement  to  Perryville  was 
ordered. 

BAITLB   OF    PEHRTTILLE. 

It  thus  happened  that  by  misappreliension,  Bragg  had  made  an  unfor- 
tnnate  distribution  of  his  forces,  and  deceived  as  to  the  real  strength  of  the 
enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  Perryville,  was  forced  to  give  battle  there  at  seri- 
ous disadvantage.  Polk  arrived  at  Perryville  with  Cheatham's  division 
before  midnight  of  the  7th,  and  the  troops  were  placed  by  Gen.  Hardee  in 
the  line  of  battle  previously  established.  Our  forces  now  in  this  position 
consisted  of  three  divisions  of  infanti-y,  about  14,500 — and  two  small 
brigades  of  cavalry,  about  1,500  strong. 

It  was  past  noon  of  the  8th  October  when  the  action  commenced.     It 
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was  fought  by  onr  troops  with  a  gallantry  and  persistent  determination  to 
conquer,  whieh  the  enemy  could  not  resiet ;  and  tboagli  to  was  largely 
more  than  two  to  our  one,  he  waa  driven  from  the  field  with  terrible  losa. 
Night  closed  the  operation  just  as  a  thii'd  corps  of  the  enemy  threw  the 
head  of  its  columns  against  oar  left  flaut.  "We  bad  entire  possesion  of 
the  battle-fieldj  with  thousands  of  the  enemy's  killed  and  wounded,  several 
batteries  of  artillery,  and  six  hundred  prisoners. 

In  the  progress  of  the  engagement,  we  had  advanced  bo  far  as  to  expose 
our  left  flank  to  the  third  corps  under  McOook,  just  arrived  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Lebanon.  G-en.  Bragg,  therefore,  caused  onr  Hne,  which  rested 
upon  the  field  till  midnight,  to  fall  back  to  its  original  position. 

Assured  that  the  enemy  had  concentrated  his  three  corps  against  him, 
and  finding  that  his  loss  had  already  been  quite  heavy  in  the  unequal  con- 
test against  the  two  corps  under  Crittenden  and  Gilbert,  Gen.  Bragg  gave 
the  order  to  fall  back  at  daylight  on  Harrodsburg,  and  sent  instruetioi^  to 
Smith  to  move  his  command  to  form  a  junction  with  him,  at  that  place. 
Thence,  on  the  11th,  the  whole  force  was  retired  upon  Bryantsville, 

Gen.  Bi'agg  wi^  now  no  longer  able  to  attack  and  rout  an  enemy 
largely  superiour  in  numbers ;  and  to  evacuate  Kentucky  had  become  an 
imperative  necessity.  The  season  of  autumnal  rains  was  approaching ; 
the  rough  and  uneven  roads  leading  over  the  stupendous  mountains  of 
Eastern  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  to  and  through  Cumberland  Gap,  would 
then  become  utterly  impassable  to  an  army.  Should  Bragg  remain  till 
then,  and  meet  with  a  reverse,  his  ai'my  would  be  lost.  Accordingly  all 
necessary  aiTangements  were  made,  and  the  troops  put  in  motion  by  two 
columns,  under  Polk  and  Smith,  on  the  13th  October  for  Cumberland  Giap. 
After  a  rapid  march,  with  some  piivationa  in  the  absence  of  baggage 
trains,  which  had  been  sent  ahead,  the  Confederate  forces  passed  the  Gap 
with  immaterial  lo^  from  the  19th  to  the  24th  of  October. 

This  retreat  of  Bragg  was  certainly  a  sore  disappointment  to  the  hopes 
which  his  fli-st  movements  in  Kentucky  had  occasioned  and  his  sensational 
despatches  had  unduly  excited.  His  campaign  was  long  a  theme  of  vio- 
lent criticism  in  the  Confederacy.  The  detachment  of  Kirby  Smith  and 
the  operation  on  different  lines  in  Kentucky  ;  the  loss  of  the  opportunity 
at  Mumfordsville ;  and  the  failure  to  assemble  all  the  Confederates  in  the 
field  at  Perryville,  were  pointed  out  as  so  many  erroura  in  the  campaign. 
But  the  popular  mind  in  criticising  military  operations  is  too  prone  to  for- 
get what  is  accomplished,  while  pointing  out  what  might  have  been  at- 
tempted. The  Kentucky  campaign  was  in  a  great  measure  a  Confederate 
success.  Though  compelled  to  yield  a  portion  of  the  valuable  territory 
from  which  we  had  driven  the  enemy,  the  &nits  of  the  campaign  were 
large.  With  a  force  enabling  us  at  no  time  to  put  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand men,  of  all  arms,  and  in  all  places  in  battle,  we  had  redeemed  Korth 
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Alabama  and  Middle  Tennessee,  and  liad  recovered  poaaession  of  Oamber- 
land  Gap,  the  gateway  to  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy.  "We  had  killed, 
wounded,  and  captured  no  leas  than  twenty-five  thoneand  of  the  enemy ; 
taken  over  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  seventeen  thousand  small  arms,  some 
two  million  cartridges  for  the  same  ;  destroyed  some  hundreds  of  wagons, 
and  brought  off  several  hundred  more,  with  their  teams  and  harne^  com- 
plete ;  replaced  our  jaded  cavalry  horses  by  a  fine  mount ;  lived  two  months 
upon  supplies  wrested  from  the  enemy's  possession ;  secured  material  to 
clothe  the  army ;  and,  finally,  secured  subsistence  from  the  redeemed 
coimtry  to  support  not  only  Bragg's  army,  but  also  large  forcra  in  other 
parts  of  the  Confederacy.  In  fo\ir  weeks  after  passing  Cumberland  Gap, 
Bragg's  army  was  found,  with  serried  ranks,  in  front  of  the  enemy  at  if  ash- 
TiUe ;  better  organized,  better  disciplined,  better  clothed  and  fed,  in  better 
health  and  tone,  and  in  larger  numbei-s  than  when  it  entered  on  the  cam- 
paign, though  it  had  made  a  march  at  least  three  times  as  long  as  that  of 
the  enemy  in  reaching  the  same  point,  and  was  moreover  entirely  self- 
sustained. 


0PEEATI0N3  IN   THE   SOUTHWEST. BATTLE   OF   COKIHTH. 

When  Gen.  Bragg  moved  into  Kentucky,  he  left  to  Van  Born  and 
Price  the  enemy  in  "West  Tennessee.  These  ordei-a  were  however  changed, 
and  Price  wi^  directed  to  follow  Tiosccrang  across  the  Tennessee  Kiver 
into  Middle  Tennessee,  whither  it  was  then  supposed  he  had  gone.  To 
make  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  Price,  Gen.  Van  Dorn  marched  his 
whole  command  on  the  30th  day  of  September  to  within  seven  miles  of 
Bolivar,  driving  three  brigades  of  -the  enemy  back  to  that  place,  and 
forcing  the  return  from  Corinth  of  one  divisio]),  which  had  been  sent  there 
to  strengthen  Grant's  army. 

Gen.  Price,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  mai'ched  in  the  direction  of 
luka,  to  cross  the  Tennessee,  but  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  Kose 
crans  liad  not  crossed  that  stream.  This  ofiicer,  in  connection  with  Grant, 
attacked  him  on  the  19th  day  of  September,  and  compelled  him  to  fall 
back  towards  Baldwin,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Eailroad.  On  the  25th 
Van  Dom  received  a  despatch,  by  courier,  from  Price,  stating  that  he 
was  at  Baldwin,  and  was  then  ready  to  join  with  his  forces  in  an  attack  on 
Corinth,  as  had  been  previously  suggested.  The  forces  met  at  Eipley,  on 
the  28th  September,  according  to  agreement,  and  marched  the  next  morn- 
ing towards  Pocahontas,  which  place  was  reached  on  the  1st  October. 

The  disposition  of  the  enemy's  forces  at  this  time  was  as  follows  i 
Sherman,  at  Memphis,  with  about  six  thousand  men ;  Hurlburt,  afterwards 
Ord,  at  Bolivar,  with  about  eight  thousand ;    Grant  (hcadquartera  at  Jack- 
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son),  with  about  th,ree  thousand  ;  Eosecrana  at  Corinth,  witli  about  fifteen 
thousand,  together  with  tlie  following  outposts,  viz. :  Eienzi,  twenty-five 
hundred  ;  Bumsvillc,  Jacinto,  and  Inka,  about  six  thousand ;  at  important 
:,  and  on  gamson  duty,  about  two  or  three  thonsand,  making  in  the 
I  about  forty-two  thousand  (42,000)  men  in  West  Teuneeeee. 
Memphis,  Jackson,  Bolivar,  ani?  Corinth  were  fortified,  the  works  mount- 
ing siege  guns,  the  outposts  slightly  fortified,  having  field  pieces.  Mem- 
phis, Bolivar,  and  Corintii  are  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  chord  of  -which, 
from  Memphis  to  Corinth,  makes  an  angle  with  a  due  east  line  about  fifteen 
degrees  south.  Bolivar  is  about  equi-distant  from  Memphis  and  Corinth, 
somewhat  nearer  tlie  latter,  and  is  at  the  intersection  of  the  Hatchie  River 
and  the  Mississippi  Central  and  Ohio  JElailroad. 

It  was  a  situation  in  which  the  enemy  could  scarcely  determine  at 
what  point  the  Confederates  would  make  their  principal  attack.  In  the 
event  of  operations  being  conducted  against  Bolivar,  Bosecrans  was  pre- 
pared to  fall  on  the  Confederate  right  rear,  whilst  if  Corinth  should  he  at- 
tacked, a  similar  duty  would  devolve  on  the  garrison  of  Bolivar. 

Gen,  Van  Dorn  determined  to  attempt  Corinth.  He  had  a  reasonable 
hope  of  success.  Field  returns  at  Eipley  showed  his  strength  to  be  about 
twenty-two  thousand  men.  Kosecrana  at  Corinth  had  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand, with  about  eight  thousand  additional  men  at  outposts,  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles  distant.  lie  might  surprise  him,  and  carry  the  place  be- 
fore these  troops  could  be  brought  in.  Tan  Dorn  therefore  marched 
towai'ds  Pocahontas,  tlireatening  Bolivai',  then  turned  suddenly  across  the 
Hatchie  and  Tusenmbia,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  October,  attacked 
Corinth  without  hesitation,  and  did  surprise  that  place  before  the  outpost 
garrisons  were  called  in. 

Bosecrans'  forces  occupied  a  position  outside  the  defences  of  the  town, 
three  divisions  forming  the  firat  two  lines,  and  one  division  slightly  in  reai- 
as  a  reserve.  He  was  anxious  to  retire  slowly  within  tlie  inner  line  of 
works,  and  gave  orders  to  that  effect ;  hut  Price's  troops,  flushed  with  the 
excitement  of  an  attack,  and  anxious  to  wipe  out  the  recollection  of  their 
repulse  at  luka,  advanced  rapidly,  and  pressed  hard  on  tlie  Federal  centre, 
captm'ing  two  guns  fi-ora  Davies'  division,  and  driving  the  Federals  within 
tJieir  inner  line  of  redoubts. 

Gen.  Van  Dom  anticipated  an  easy  succe^  on  the  following  morning, 
and  telegi'aphed  to  liiehmond  the  announcement  of  a  great  victory.  It 
would  seem  that  he  was  entirely  unaware  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy's 
works  at  Corinth,  and  of  the  trial  which  yet  remained  for  the  courage  and 
devotion  of  bis  troops. 

The  Confederate  plan  of  battle  for  the  next  day  was,  that  Price  should 
open  Avith  a  large  battery  of  artillery,  and  then  attack  in  force  with  hie 
left,  and  that  while  thus  engaged,  Lovell's  division  should  press  forward, 
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and  attack  with  vigour  on  our  riglit.  (Jen.  Hebert,  -who  commanded  a 
division  on  the  left,  was  to  lead  in  the  attack.  Daylight  came,  and  there 
was  no  attack  on  the  left.  Of  thia  failure  to  execute  his  orders,  Gen.  Van 
Dorn  says,  in  hia  official  report :  "  A  staff  officer  was  sent  to  Hebert  to 
inqnire  the  caiise.  That  officer  could  not  be  found.  Another  messenger 
was  sent,  and  a  third ;  and  about  seven  o'clock  Gen.  Hebert  came  to  my 
headquarters,  and  reported  sick."  Gen.  Price  then  put  Brig.-Gen.  Green 
in  command  of  the  left  wing ;  and  it  was  eight  o'clock  before  the  proper 
dispositions  for  the  attack  at  this  point  were  made.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
centre,  held  by  Mam-y's  division,  became  engaged  with  the  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters, and  the  battle  was  brought  on,  and  extended  along  the  whole 
centre  and  left  wing.  One  brigade  after  another  went  gallantly  into  tlie 
action,  and,  poshing  forward  through  direct  and  cross-fire,  over  every  ob- 
stacle, reached  Corinth,  and  planted  their  colours  on  the  last  stronghold 
of  the  enemy.  A  hand  to  hand  contest  was  being  enacf«d  in  the  very 
yard  of  Gen.  Eosecrans'  headquarters,  and  in  the  streets  of  tlie  town. 
The  enemy  was  followed  and  driven  from  house  to  house  with  great 
slaughter.  In  the  town  were  batteries  in  mask,  supported  by  heavy  re- 
sei-ves,  behind  which  tlie  retreating  enemy  took  shelter,  and  which  opened 
upon  our  troops  a  most  destructive  fire  at  short  range.  The  heavy  guns 
of  College  Hill — the  enemy's  most  important  work — were  for  a  moment 
silenced,  and  all  seemed  about  to  be  ended,  when  a  heavy  fire  from  fresh 
troops  from  Inka,  Burnsvillo,  and  iRienzi,  that  had  succeeded  in  reaching 
Corinth  in  time,  poured  into  our  thinned  ranks. 

Our  troops  gave  way.  They  were  pushed  down  College  Hill,  and 
followed  by  the  enemy  through  the  woods  and  over  the  ground  they  had 
gained  by  such  desperate  courage.  At  the  very  time  the  day  was  lost, 
Lovell's  division  was  advancing,  and  was  on  the  point  of  assaulting  the 
enemy's  works,  when  he  received  orders  to  throw  one  of  his  brigades 
(Tillepigues')  rapidly  to  the  centre,  to  cover  the  broken  ranks  thrown 
back  from  Corinth,  The  movement  was  well  executed,  and  the  enemy 
did  not  dare  to  press  his  success. 

The  ]iext  day  it  was  determined  by  Van  Dorn  to  fall  back  towards 
Uipley  and  Oxford,  and  thus  again  take  position  behind  the  lagoons  and 
swamps  of  Mississippi.  The  movement  was  accomplished  with  but  little 
molestation  from  the  enemy,  beyond  an  affair  in  crossing  the  Hatchie,  in 
which  Gen.  Ord,  who  commanded  the  enemy's  advance,  was  held  in  check 
and  punished.  The  following  was  found  to  be  our  loss  in  the  severest  con- 
flicts with  the  enemy,  and  on  the  march  to  and  fi'om  Corinth,  viz. ;  killed, 
594- ;  wounded,  2,162  ;  prisoners  and  missing,  3,103.  One  piece  of  artil- 
lery was  driven  in  the  night  by  a  mistake  into  the  enemy's  lines,  and  cap- 
tured. Four  pieces  were  taken  at  the  Hatchie  bridge,  the  horses  being 
shot.     Two  pieces  of  artillery  were  captui-ed  from  the  enemy  at  Corinth 
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by'Qen.  Lovell's  division,  one  of  wMch  was  brought  off.  Five  pieces  were 
.also  taken  by  Gen,  Price's  corps,  two  of  which  were  brought  off— thus 
rosulting  in  a  loss  to  ns  of  only  two  pieces.  The  enemy's  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded,  by  his  own  account,  was  2,127.  "We  took  over  tbi'ee 
hundred  prison  era. 

The  retreat  from  Corinth  was  not  a  rout.  But  the  engagement  there 
was  a  serious  disaster  to  the  Confederate,  and  cost  Van  Dom  his  com- 
mand ;  censured  as  he  was  for  having  carried  his  men  against  works,  the 
strength  of  which  he  had  underrated,  and  then  having  failed  to  make 
proper  combinations  in  the  attack.  Tliis  event  may  be  said  to  have  olosed 
for  some  time  the  campaign  in  the  West.  It  had  not  completed  all  tlie 
expectations  of  the  Southern  piiblic.  It  is  true  that  the  country  between 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  was  re-occupied  by  the  Confederate  forces ; 
but  the  decisive  event  of  the  campaign  was  the  reti-eat  from  Kentucky, 
and  as  public  expectation  in  the  South  had  been  disappointed  when  Lee 
retired  across  the  Potomac,  so  did  it  experience  a  similar  feeling  when  it 
was  known  that  Bragg  had  retreated  through  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 

These  were  the  two  turning-points  of  the  autnmn  campaigns  of  1,862. 
Whatever  the  territorial  results  of  these  campaigns,  their  moral  effect  was 
great,  and  the  position  of  the  Confederates  was  now  very  different  fi:om 
what  it  had  been  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  glory  of  their  arras 
now  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world.  They  had  carried  their  arms 
from  Chattanooga  to  Louisville,  and,  although  forced  to  retire,  had  proved 
that  the  subjugation  of  the  West  was  a  task  which  the  enemy  had  only 
commenced.  They  had  raised  the  siege  of  Eichmond,  threatened  Wash- 
ington, and  beaten  the  enemy  back  in  that  quarter  to  what  had  been  the 
threshold  of  the  war.  The  London  Times  declared  that  the' history  of 
these  campaigns  comprised  a  list  of  miKtary  achievements  almost  without 
parallel,  and  added :  "  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  new  nationality, 
or  its  subsequent  claims  to  the  respect  of  mankind,  it  will  assuredly  begin 
its  career  with  a  reputation  for  genius  and  valour  which  the  most  famous 
nations  may  envy." 
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About  the  close  of  the  year  1862,  two  heavy  battles  were  fought  on  the 
two  main  theatres  of  the  war,  Yirginia  and  Tennessee,  and  were  the  great 
topics  of  the  period  referred  to. 


OPEIU-TIOKS   IN    VIRGINIA, BATTLE   OF  rEEDERICKSBUKG. 

After  Lee's  retreat  into  Virginia,  McClellan  appeared  to  he 
tratiag  in  and  near  Harper's  Ferry,  but  made  no  tbrwai'd  movement.  On 
the  6th  October  President  Lincoln  had  ordered  an  immediate  advance, 
recommending  that  McClellan  should  take  the  interiour  line  between 
Washington  and  Lee's  forces,  and  make  an  early  battle.  McClellan  hesi- 
tated, and  Bcemed  disposed  to  spend  time  in  complaints  of  inadequate  sup- 
plies, and  in  incessant  demands  for  reinforcements.  Meanwhile,  to  ascer- 
tain the  position  and  designs  of  the  enemy,  Gea.  Lee  ordered  the  famous 
cavalry  commander  Gen.  Stuart  to  cross  the  Potomac  above  WilliamBpoj-t, 
to  reconnoitre  the  Federal  positions,  and,  if  practicable,  to  enter  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  do  all  in  his  power  to  impede  and  embarrass  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  enemy.  The  order  was  executed  with  skill,  address,  and 
courage.  Gen.  Stuart,  with  twelve  or  iifteen  hundred  cavalry,  passed 
ilirough  Maryland,  occupied  Ohambershurg,  and  destroyed  a  large  amount 
of  public  property,  making  the  entire  circuit  of  Gen.  McOlellan's  army, 
and  thwarting  all  the  arrangememts  by  which  that  commander  had  report- 
ed his  capture  certain. 

About  the  last  of  October,  the  Federal  army  began  to  incline  eastward- 
ly  from  the  mountains,  moving  in  the  direction  of  Warrcnton.  As  soon  as 
tliis  intention  developed  itself,  Longstreet's  corps  was  moved  across  the 
Blue  Badge,  and  about  the  3d  of  Ilfovember,  took  position  at  Culpepper 
Court  House,  while  Jackson  advanced  one  of  his  divisions  to  tlie  east  side 
of  the  Blue  Kidge.  The  enemy  gradually  concentrated  about  "Warrcnton, 
his  cavalry  being  thrown  forward  beyond  the  Pappahannock,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Culpepper  Court  House,  and  occasionally  sItirmisMng  with  our 
own,  which  was  closely  observing  his  movements. 

Here  McCIellan's  hesitation  and  timidity  were  very  evident.  Weeks 
wore  on  without  any  decided  movement.  The  beautiful  aiitnmn  weather 
had  passed,  without  any  demonstration  of  moment  from  the  enemy,  and 
now  cold,  bleak  November  whistleij  over  the  fields  and  mountains  of  Vir- 
^nia.  But  on  the  5th  of  November  there  was  an  unusual  sensation  and 
stir  in  the  Federal  camp,  for  on  that  day  a  messenger  an'ived  at  Warren- 
ton,  and  delivered  to  McClellan  an  order  to  rmgn  the  command  of  the 
army  to  Gen.  Bnrnside,  and  to  report  himself  at  Trenton  in  New  Jei-sey. 
The  order  was  unexpected.    Whatever  the  military  demerits  of  McClellan, 
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it  was  undoubtedly  designed  at  Washington  as  a  coup  d'etat,  with  reference 
to  the  fall  elections  of  1862,  and  influenced  by  the  argument  that  a  time 
when  the  Admiuistration  party  was,  incurring  defeat  in  the  elections,  it 
was  dangerous  to  allow  a  political  opponent  to  jiossess  the  confidence  and 
to  hold  the  chief  command  of  the  main  army. 

Gen,  Burneide  found  at  his  command  a  splendid  army.  It  was  now 
divided  into  three  grand  divisions,  each  consisting  of  two  corps,  and  com- 
manded by  Gens.  Sumner,  Hooker,  and  Franlilin.  It  was  at  once  pro- 
posed by  Burnside  to  move  from  "Warrenton  to  a  new  line  of  operations, 
and  to  make  a  campaign  on  the  Lower  Rappahannock.  His  plan  was  to 
march  rapidly  down  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  to  cross  hj  means  of  pon- 
toons at  Fredericksbm^,  and  to  advance  on  Richmond  by  Hanover  Oonrt 
House.  For  this  plan  of  operations  against  the  Confederate  capital,  the 
advantages  were  claimed  that  it  would  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  long  lines 
of  commnnication  which  would  have  to  be  held  in  case  of  a  movement 
against  Richmond  by  Gordonsville ;  that,  in  fact,  the  Federal  army,  after 
arriving  at  Fredericksburg,  would  be  at  a  point  nearer  to  Richmond  than 
it  would  be  even  if  it  should  take  Gordonsville ;  and  that  it  would  all  the 
time  be  as  near  Washington  as  would  be  the  Confederates,  thus  covering 
that  city  and  defeating  the  objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  line  of  the 
Peninsular  campaign. 

On  the  15tb  November,  it  was  known  by  Gen.  Lee  that  the  enemy 
was  in  motion  towards  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  and  one  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  with  a  batteiy  of  light  artillery,  was  sent  to  reinforce  the 
garrison  at  Fredericksburg.  On  the  17th,  it  was  ascertained  that  Sumner's 
corps  had  marched  from  Oatlett's  Station,  in  the  direction  of  Falmouth, 
and  information  was  also  received  that,  on  the  15th,  some  Federal  gimboats 
and  transports  had  entered  Acqnia  Creek.  This  looked  as  if  Fredericks- 
burg was  again  to  be  oconpied,  and  McLaws'  and  Ransom's  divisions,  ac- 
companied by  W.  H.  Lee's  brigade  of  cavalry  and  Lane's  battery,  were 
ordered  to  proceed  to  that  city.  To  ascertain  more  fuily  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  Gon.  Stnart  was  directed  to  cr<BS  the  Rappahannock.  On  the 
moi-ning  of  the  ISth,  he  forced  a  passage  at  Wari'enton  Springs,  iu  the  face 
of  a  regiment  of  cavaliy  and  three  pieces  of  artillery,  guarding  the  ford, 
and  reached  Warrenton  soon  after  the  last  of  the  enemy's  column  had  left. 
The  information  he  obtained  confirmed  the  impression  that  the  whole  Fed- 
eral army,  under  Bnmside,  was  moving  towards  FrederickBburg.  On  the 
morning  of  tlie  19th,  therefore,  the  remainder  of  Longstreet's  corps  was 
put  in  motion  for  that  point. 

It  arrived  there  before  any  large  body  of  the  enemy  had  appeared.  It 
is  true  that  the  Stafford  Heights  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  were  held 
by  a  Federal  detachment  many  days  ere  the  approach  of  the  Confederate 
forces,  but  they  had  never  attempted  to  cross  over  into  the  town.     Picket 
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firing  was  now  constant  along  the  river.  Bnt  there  were  many  wJio  yet 
helieved  that  Burnside  had  no  Berions  intention  of  attacking,  regarding  his 
demonstration  at  the  river  aa  a  liarmlesa  display  of  force  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  his  real  designs. 

Such  surmise  waa  aoon  banished  from  the  mind.  On  the  Slst  it  be- 
came apparent  that  Gen.  Enrnside  was  concenti'ating  his  whole  array  on 
lie  nortli  side  of  the  Kappahaunock,  On  the  same  day,  Gen.  Sumner 
sunimoned  the  corporate  authorities  of  Fredericksburg  to  surrender  the 
place,  and  threatened,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  bombard  the  city  at  nine 
o'clock,  next  morning.  Tlie  weather  had  been  tempestuous  for  two  days, 
and  a  storm  waa  raging  at  the  time  of  the  summons.  It  was  impossible  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  threat  to  shell  the  eity,  as  it  was  completely 
exposed  to  tl^e  batteries  on  Stafford  Hills,  which  were  beyond  our  reach. 
Tlie  city  authorities  were  informed  by  Gen,  Lee  that  while  his  forces  would 
not  use  the  pifice  for  military  purposes,  its  occupation  by  the  enemy  would 
be  resisted,  and  directions  were  given  for  the  removal  of  the  women  and 
children  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  threatened  bombardment  did  not  take  place.  But  the  inhabitanta 
were  advised  to  leave  the  town  in  view  of  the  imminence  of  a  colUsion  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  and  almost  the  entire  population,  without  a  mui'mur 
abandoned  their  homes.  The  country  aroimd  for  miles  Was  strewn  with 
tents  and  rude  shelters,  where  the  women  and  children  of  the  town  had 
betalien  themselves ;  and  along  the  roack,  in  the  rude  blasts  of  winter, 
wandered  many  of  the  poor  without  aught  of  worldly  property  beyond 
some  scanty  packs  of  food  and  clothing  borne  on  their  backs. 

Gen.  Burnside  now  commenced  his  preparations  to  force  the  passage 
of  the  Eappahannock  and  advance  upon  Richmond.  Lee's  left  wing,  un- 
der Jackson,  had  not  yet  arrived,  althoogh  it  waa  rapidly  pushing  forward. 
On  his  ai-rival,  the  disposition  of  the  Confederate  forces  was  soon  made. 
D.  H.  Hill's  division  was  stationed  near  Port  Royal,  and  the  rest  of  Jack- 
son's corps  so  disposed  as  to  support  Hill  or  Longstreet,  as  occasion  might 
recLuire.  Our  lines  in  the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg  extended  from  the 
river  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above,  along  the  range  of  hills  in  the  rear  of 
the  eity  to  the  Bichmond  EaUroad.  As  these  bills  were  commanded  by 
the  opposite  heights,  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  earthworks  were  con 
strueted  upon  their  crests,  at  the  most  eligible  positions  for  artillery. 

On  the  Stafford  Heights  the  enemy  had  an  array  of  military  force  the 
most  brilliant  and  magnificent  of  modern  times.  Burnside's  total  numeri- 
cal sti-ength  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  A  more  than 
ordinary  powerful  artillery  was  attached  to  the  army,  of  which  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  forty-three  guna,  overlooking  the  town  of  Frederiel^s- 
burg,  commanded  the  course  of  the  river  and  the  opposite  bank.  The 
Ooiitederatea  numbered  about  eighty  thousand  men.     Tboy  were  drawn 
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up  along  the  heights  in  the  rear  of  Fredericksburg,  which,  retiring  in  a 
semi-circio  from  the  river,  embrace  within  their  arma  a  plaui  sis  miles  in 
length,  and  from  two  to  three  in  depth.  It  seemed  as  if  nature  had  pre- 
pared here  an  arena  for  one  of  the  grandest  conflicts  of  aiine  that  had  yet 
been  witnessed  in  the  war.  The  landscape,  stretching  from  the  hills  to  the 
river,  was  like  an  amphitheatre ;  the  intrenched  Confederate  holding  an 
upper  tier  of  seats,  and  the  stage  being  the  valley  in  which  were  placed  the 
red-brick  buildings  of  Fredericksburg.  Ootside  of  the  town  a  few  houses 
were  scattered  here  and  tliere  over  the  scene,  and  the  leafless  woods  added 
to  the  bleak  aspect  of  the  country.  Small  detachments  of  the  Confederate 
forces  were  quartered  in  the  deserted  houses,  from  which  rose  few  and 
feeble  cloudB  of  smoke ;  while  on  the  banks  of  the  river  the  active  picket 
walked  Ms  post  through  piercing  winds  and  sleet  and  rain. 

Before  dawn,  on  the  lltli  December,  our  signal  guns  announced  that 
the  enemy  was  in  motion.  About  two,  a.  m.,  he  commenced  preparations 
to  throw  bridges  over  the  Bappahannock,  opposite  Fredericksburg,  and  one 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  below,  near  the  mouth  of  Deep  Kun.  Two 
regiments  of  Barkadale's  brigade,  McLaws'  division,  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Mississippi,  guarded  these  points,  the  foi-mer,  assisted  by  the 
Eighth  Florida,  of  Anderson's  division,  being  at  the  upper.  The  rest  of 
the  brigade,  with  the  Third  Georgia  regiment,  also  of  Anderson's  division, 
was  held  in  reserve  in  the  city.  From  daybreak  until  four,  f.  m.,  the 
troops,  sheltered  behind  the  houses  on  the  river  bank,  repelled  the  repeated 
efforts  of  the  enemy  to  lay  his  bridges  opposite  the  town,  driving  back  hia 
working  parties,  and  their  supports,  with  great  slaughter. 

At  the  lower  point  of  the  river  near  Deep  Enn  there  was  no  such  pro- 
tection. Here  the  enemy  made  a  prodigious  effort  to  lay  his  pontoons, 
and  swarms  of  men  could  be  seen  moving  to  and  fro  with  beams  and  boats. 
Our  sharpahootere  maintained  an  annoying  fire,  and  for  a  moment  the 
enemy  retired.  Then  commenced  a  terrible  cannonade,  as  more  than  a 
hundred  guns  wore  pointed  at  the  city.  Houses  fell,  timbers  crashed,  dust 
rose,  flames  ascended,  while  there  poured  out  from  the  city  a  stream  of  un- 
lucky citizens  who  had  remained  too  long,  or  had  screened  themselves  in 
hope  of  the  enemy's  speedy  arrival.  Unable  to  withstand  the  fire  of  the 
batteries  and  a  superionr  force  of  the  enemy's  infantry  on  the  river  banks, 
our  troops  were  withdrawn ;  and  soon  loud  cheers  from  the  Federals  an- 
nounced that  the  bridge  was  completed.  Bnrnside's  advance  into  Freder- 
icksburg was  bi-avely  resisted  until  dark.  But  Gen.  Lee  had  accomplished 
the  .most  important  condition  for  a  siioccBsful  battle  ;  he  had  gained  the 
necessary  time  for  the  concentration  of  his  forces. 

It  had  been  Bumside's  hope,  by  rapidly  crossing  the  river  to  take  Lee 
at  a  serious  disadvantage.  He  had  discovered  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
Confederate  force  had  been  thrown  down  the  river,  and  it  was  his  design 
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to  separate,  by  a  vigorous  attack,  the  forces  on  tlie  river  below  from  the 
forces  behind  and  on  the  crest  in  the  rear  of  Fredericksburg.  But  in  this 
prospect  he  was  disappointed.  He  found  Lee  in  compact  lines  prepared  to 
receive  him ;  and  availing  himself  of  the  dense  fogs  on  the  river,  he  con- 
tinued during  tlie  13th  December,  to  cross  his  men  at  and  below  Fredericks- 
burg very  much  at  his  leisure,  and  without  material  interruption. 

Our  artillery  could  only  be  used  with  effect  when  the  occasional  clear- 
ing of  the  mist  rendered  the  enemy's  columns  visible.  His  batteri^  on 
the  Stafford  Heights  fired  at  intervals  upon  our  position.  Lon^treet's 
corps  constituted  our  left,  with  Anderson's  division  resting  upon  the  river, 
Ransom's  division  supported  the  batteries  on  Marye's  and  Willis'  Hills,  at 
the  foot  of  which  Cobb's  brigade,  of  McLaws'  division,  and  the  34:th  l^orth 
Carolina,  of  Ransom's  brigade,  were  stationed,  protected  "bj  a  stone  wall. 
The  Washington  Artilleiy,  under  Col.  "Walton,  occupied  the  redoubts  on 
the  crest  of  Marye's  Hill,  and  those  on  the  heights  to  the  right  and  left, 
were  held  by  pa,it  of  the  reserve  artillery,  Ool.  E.  P.  Alexander's  bat^ 
talion,  and  tlie  division  batteries  of  Anderaon,  Hansom,  and  McLaws. 
A.  P.  Hill,  of  Jackson's  corps,  was  posted  between  Longstreet's  extreme 
right  and  Hamilton's  Crossing,  on  the  raih-oad.  His  front  line,  consisting 
of  the  brigades  of  Pender,  Lane,  and  Archer,  occupied  the  edge  of  a  wood. 
Lieut,-Ooh  Walker,  with  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery,  was  posted  near  the 
right,  supported  by  two  Tirginia  regiments.  Early  and  Taliafen'o's  divi- 
sions composed  Jackson's  second  line — D.  H.  Hill's  division  his  reserve. 
Gen.  Staart,  with,  two  brigades  of  cavalry  and  his  horse  artillery,  occupied 
the  plain  on  Jackson's  right,  extending  to  Hassaponax  Creek. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  plain  on  which  the  Federal  army  lay, 
was  still  enveloped  in  fog,  making  it  iinpossiblo  to  discern  its  operations. 
At  an  early  hour  the  batteries  on  the  heights  of  Stafford  began  to  play 
upon  longstreet's  position.  In  the  intervals  of  the  fire,  noises  from  the- 
valley  and  loud-toned  commands  told  of  marching  and  counter-marching- 
in  the  fog  and  mists.  The  rattle  of  picketflring  on  our  right  gave  tokens  ■ 
of  the  impending  battle.  All  was  feverish  expectation.  A  little  past  nine ' 
o'clock  the  sun  lifted  the  foggy  veil  from  the  valley,  and  there  stood  tiia 
Pederal  array,  right,  left,  and  centre,  just  on  the  point  of  moving. 

Dense  masses  appeared  in  front  of  A.  P.  Hill,  stretching  far  up  the 
river,  in  the  direction  of  Fredericksburg.  As  they  advanced,  Maj.  Pelliam, 
of  Stuart's  horse  artillery,  who  was  stationed  near  the  Port  Eoya!  road 
with  one  section,  opened  a  rapid  and  well-directed  enfilade  fire,  which 
arrested  their  progr^s.  Four  batteries  immediately  turned  upon  him,  but 
he  sustained  their  heavy  fire  with  a  courage  that  in  half  an  hour  made 
him  one  of  the  most  famous  names  in  the  Confederacy.  Thirty  Federal 
cannon  were  striving  in  vain  to  silence  him ;  and  yet  the  young  artillerist 
— only  twenty-two  years  of  age — was  firm  aa  a  rock,  his  unyielding  courage 
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and  composure  xinder  the  deadliest  fire  making  him  for  a  time  a  spectacle 
for  the  whole  lield. 

Heanwhile  the  enemy  extended  his  left  down  the  Port  Eojal  road,  and 
Ilia  nnrnerons  batteries  opened  with  vigour  npon  Jackson's  line.  Eliciting 
no  respoQse,  his  infantry  moved  forward  to  seize  the  position  occupied  by 
Lieut.-Ool.  Walker.  The  latter,  reserving  his  fire  until  their  line  had  ap- 
proached within  less  than  eight  hundred  yards,  opened  upon  it  with  such 
destructive  effect  as  to  cause  it  to  waver,  and  soon  to  retreat  in  confusion. 

About  one,  p.  m.,  the  main  attack  on  the  right  began  by  a  furious  can- 
nonade, under  cover  of  which  three  compact  lines  of  infantry  advanced 
against  Hill's  front.  They  were  received  as  before  by  our  batteries,  by 
whose  &'e  they  were  momentarily  ehected,  but  soon  recovering,  they 
pressed  forward,  until  coming  within  range  of  our  infantry,  the  contest  be- 
came fierce  and  bloody.  Here  at  one  time  the  enemy  broke  the  Confed- 
erate line,  tnrning  the  left  of  Archer  and  the  right  of  Lane.  But  reinforce- 
ments from  Jackson's  second  line  were  rapidly  brought  forward,  and  re- 
stored the  battle.  After  a  severe  contest,  the  enemy  was  routed,  driven 
from  the  woods ;  and  although  largely  reinforced,  he  was  driven  back,  and 
pursued  to  the  shelter  of  the  raiboa^  embankment.  Here  he  was  gallantly 
charged  by  the  brigades  of  Hoke  and  Atkinson,  and  driven  across  the  plain 
to  his  batteries.  The  repulse  of  the  enemy  on  our  right  was  now  decisive, 
and  the  attack  was  not  renewed,  although  bis  batteries  kept  up  active  fire 
at  intervals,  and  sharpshooters  skirmished  along  the  front  during  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon. 

"While  these  events  were  transpiring  on  our  right,  tlie  enemy,  in  formi- 
dable numbers,  made  repeated  and  desperate  assaults  on  the  left  of  our  line. 
Here  wt«  fixed  the  chief  interest  of  the  field.  Fresh  divisions  had  crossed 
the  river  at  Fredericksburg,  and  the  mass  of  Euriiside's  army  was  now  con- 
centrated in  front  of  Longstreet's  strong  position.  Strong  columns  of  at- 
tack were  formed  under  the  withering  fire  of  the  Confederate  batteries  to 
■attack  Marye's  and  "Willis'  Hills  towering  immediately  in  their  front.  AJl 
the  batteines  on  the  Stafford  Heights  directed  their  fire  upon  the  positions 
occupied  by  the  Confederate  artillery  with  a  view  to  silence  it,  and  cover 
t!ie  movement  of  the  infantry. 

Our  artillery  did  not  reply  to  the  furious  cannonade.  Bat  as  the 
nia^es  of  the  enemy  came  forward — one  immediately  in  front  and  one  on 
each  flank  of  Marye's  Hill^the  "Washington  artilleiy  corps  poured  into 
these  dense  lines  of  infantry  a  rapid  and  destructive  fire.  Still,  the  enemy, 
notwithstanding  the  havoc  caused  hj  onr  batteries,  pressed  on  with  great 
determination.  His  ranks  were  frequently  broken ;  but  at  last  his  lines 
had  staggered  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  foot  of  the  bill.  At  this 
time  our  infantry  suddenly  rose  and  poured  such  rapid  volleys  into  them, 
that  the  advance  was  impeded  by  their  own  dead.     As  the  columns  halted 
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and  staggered  and  swayed  or  broke,  our  men  from  breastworks  and  rifle- 
pits,  and  from  every  imaginable  place,  wei-e  poiiring  into  their  bleeding 
masses  sbowers  of  small  shot.  It  was  too  much  for  hiiman  endurance. 
Six  different  attacks,  or  rather  frantic  dashes,  were  directed  against  the 
almost  impregnable  position  of  the  foe.  It  was  an  exhibition  of  eouj-age 
that  was  worthy  of  a  better  cause  and  deserved  a  better  direction.  It  was 
no  longer  a  scientific  battle,  but  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  human  beings. 
In  vain  Sumner  pushed  forward  French,  Hancock,  and  Howard;  each 
division  was  repulsed  wifcli  terrible  loss ;  the  Irish  brigade  advanced  im- 
petuously, and  almost  perished  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Confederate 
guns ;  all  was  in  vain  ;  ahd  Gen.  Bumside,  who,  two  miles  across  the  river, 
eat  upon  the  heights,  glass  in  hand,  saw  the  successive  defeat  of  each  aa- 
sanlting  column.  When  night  closed  in,  the  shattered  masses  of  the  enemy 
had  disappeared  in  the  town,  leaving  the  field  covered  with  dead  and 
wounded, 

Burnsidc  was  now  at  an  appalling  extremity.  His  shattered  army  was 
cowering  beneath  the  houses  of  Fredericksburg,  with  a  river  in  its  rear, 
which,  though  threaded  by  pontoon  bridges,  would  have  been  impassable 
under  the  pre^ure  of  attack.  The  thought  in  Eichmond  was  that  tlie  time 
had  at  last  come  when  the  consequences  of  a  great  Confederate  victory 
would  be  pursued,  and  its  results  completed  ;  and  the  public  waited  with 
impatience  to  hear  that  Gen.  Lee  had  assumed  the  offensive,  and  despatched 
his  crippled  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  North  trembled  for  the 
same  result.  One  day  might  decide  the  fate  of  the  large  and  yet  mag- 
nificent remnants  of  Bnraside's  army  j  they  might  be  annihilated,  or  take 
the  alternative  of  capitulation ;  and  the  great  event  might  put  a  new  aspect 
on  the  war,  which  had  so  long  lingered  in  the  trail  of  wasted  and  unfruit- 
ful blood.  Expectation  was  high  in  Richmond ;  there  was  a  keen  impa- 
tience for  the  finishing  blow.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  feehngs  came  the 
astounding  news  that  two  days  had  passed  without  any  renewal  of  the 
battle  ou  Gen.  Lee's  part,  and  that  on  the  succeeding  night  Bnrnside  had 
crossed  the  river  without  a  single  effort  at  interruption,  and  that  a  great 
Federal  army,  supposed  to  be  in  the  jaws  of  destruction,  was  now  quietly 
reorganizing  in  perfect  security  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river. 

Yarious  excuses  have  been  made  for  Gen.  Lee's  omission  to  assume  the 
offensive,  and  realize  the  proper  result  of  his  victory  at  Fredericksburg. 
These  excuses  have  mostly  originated  in  the  generosity  of  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. But  the  great  commander  himself,  averse  to  all  efforts  of  others 
to  cover  up  any  failure  of  his  own,  and  insensible  to  the  offers  of  misrepre- 
sentation made  to  him  by  flatterers,  has  nobly  and  candidly  confessed  his 
errour.  In  an  official  report  he  says :  "  The  attack  on  the  13th  had  been 
so  easily  repulsed,  and  hj  so  small  a  part  of  our  army,  that  it  was  not 
1  the  enemy  would  limit  his  effort  to  one  attempt,  which,  in  view 
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of  the  magnitude  of  his  preparations,  and  tho  extent  of  his  force,  seemed 
to  be  comparatively  insignifieant.  BeKeving,  therefore,  that  he  would 
attack  us,  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  lose  the  advantages  of  our  posi- 
tion, and  expose  the  troopa  to  the  fire  of  hia  inaccessible  batteries  beyond 
the  river,  by  advancing  against  him.  Bat  we  wore  necessarily  ignorant 
of  the  extent  to  which  he  had  suffered,  and  only  became  aware  of  it,  when, 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  availed  himself 
of  the  darkness  of  night,  and  the  prevalence  of  a  violent  atorm  of  wind  and 
rain,  to  recross  the  river," 

The  battle  of  J"rederiekBhurg  presented  a  disproportion  of  loss  on  the 
Federal  and  Confederate  sides,  such  as  no  battle  of  the  war  had  as  yet  ex- 
hibited. A  great  victory,  measured  by  the  list  of  casualties,  had  been  ob- 
tdned  by  the  Confederates  with  a  comparatively  small  loss.  Gen.  Burn- 
side,  in  hia  official  report,  stated :  "  Our  killed  amounts  to  1,153,  oiir 
wounded  to  about  9,000,  and  our  prisoner  to  about  TOO."  A  few  days 
after  he  despatched  :  "  On  the  authority  of  our  medical  director,  the  whole 
number  of  wounded  is  between  six  and  seven  thousand."  Gen.  Lee,  in  his 
official  despatch,  writes  :  "  Our  loss  during  the  entire  operations,  since  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  began,  amounts  to  about  eighteen  hundred  killed 
and  wounded."  Among  the  killed  were  two  cons'picuous  names— Brig.- 
Gen,  Maxcy  Gregg  of  South  Carolina,  and  Brig.-Gen.  Tiiomas  E.  R.  Cobb 
of  Georgia— men,  who,  aside  from  military  merit,  had  earned  the  reputa- 
tion of  statesmen,  and  bad  adorned  the  councils  of  the  South  by  brilliant 
eloquence  and  chivalrous  sentiment.  "  The  country,"  wrote  Gen,  Lee, 
"  consents  to  the  sacrifice  of  such  men  as  these,  and  the  gallant  soldiers 
who  fell  with  them,  only  to  secure  the  inestimable  blessing  they  died  to 
obtain,"  This  sentiment  was  written  when  the  cause  of  tlie  Confederacy 
was  above  all  earthly  things  in  the  minds  of  its  people,  and  when  the 
dying  words  of  Gregg  were  commemorated  like  a  phrase  of  antique  hero- 
ism ;  "  Tell  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  I  cheerfully  yield  my  life  for 
tho  independence  of  my  State  !  " 


OPBEATIONB   IN   TENHESSEB. — BATTI^   OB  HUE] 

Our  last  notice  of  operations  on  the  Western  theatre  of  the  war,  left 
Gen.  Bragg  in  front  of  [Nashville.  The  bulk  of  his  army  had  gone  into 
eamp  at  Murfreesboro,  while  the  brigades  of  Forrest  and  "Wagner,  about 
Ave  thousand  effective  cavalry,  wore  absent,  annoying  Grant's  rear  in  "West 
Tennessee,  and  breaking  the  enemy's  railroad  communications  in  Northern 
Kentucky.  The  main  Federal  army  now  in  Tennessee,  under  command  of 
Gen.  Kosecrahs,  maintained  itself  with  some  difficulty  at  Nashville  and  on 
the  line  of  the  Cumberland.     It  was  only  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  forces 
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which  threatened  the  Confederacy  from  the  West ;  for  Grant  was  moving 
from  West  Tennessee  into  Miseiaaippi,  while  a  strong  detached  force  under 
Sherman  was  organizing  for  a  separate  expedition  down  the  Misaiasippi 
Kiver  againat  Vicksbtirg.  The  Confederate  positions  were  tho  lines  of  the 
Tallahatchie  Eiver,  the  approaches  by  rail  into  Mississippi  and  the  forti- 
fications at  Vicksburg.  Such  was  the  situation  in  the  West  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1862,  when  Bragg  confronted  Eoseerans,  and  prepared  for  an 
important  battle,  likely  to  decide  the  fate  of  Tennessee. 

In  the  absence  of  Bragg'e  cavalry,  Eosecrana  determined  to  aeise  the 
opportunity  for  attack,  and  to  advance  from  Nashville.  He  prepared  to 
force  the  passage  of  Stone  Eiver  north  of  Murfreeahoro,  and  on  the  26th 
December  commenced  to  move  hia  forces ;  McCook,  with  three  divisions, 
forming  the  right  colunrn,  Thomas  the  centre  with  two  diTisions,  and  Crit- 
tenden the  left  with  three  divisions.  The  total  of  this  force  has  been 
officially  stated  hy  Eoseerans  at  about  forty-aeven  thousand  men ;  but 
Gen.  Bragg  declares  that  from  papera  captuj-ed  from  the  enemy  in  the 
subsequent  battle,  it  was  discovered  that  his  afcrength  waa  nearly,  if  not 
quite  seventy  thousand  men,  while  we  had  on  the  field  on  the  morning  of 
the  battle,  le^  than  thirty-five  thousand  men,  of  which  thirty  thousand 
wei-e  infantry  and  artillery. 

The  Confederate  ai-my  was  collected  in  and  around  Murfreesboro ; 
PoUt's  corps  and  three  brigades  of  Breckinridge's  division  holding  the 
town.  The  three  cavalry  brigades  of  Wheeler,  Wharton,  and  Pegi^am, 
occapied  the  entire  front  of  our  infantry,  and  covered  all  approach«a  within 
ten  miles  of  Nashville.  It  was  thus  impossible  that  any  movement  of  the 
enemy  could  take  place  without  due  notice  being  received  at  the  Confed- 
erate headquarters.  When  it  waa  known  that  he  was  advancing,  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  receive  him ;  the  detached  portion  of  Hardee's  corps 
at  Eagleville  was  brought  up ;  and  on  the  38th  December  our  main  force 
of  infantry  and  artillery  was  concentrated  in  fi'ont  of  Murfreeahoro,  whilst 
the  cavalry,  supported  by  three  brigades  of  infantry  and  three  batteries  oi 
artillery,  impeded  the  advance  of  the  enemy  by  constant  skirmishing  and 
sudden,  unexpected  attacks. 

The  whole  force  of  the  enemy  waa  concentrated  on  and  near  the  direct 
road  on  the  west  of  Stone  Eiver.  Crittenden's  corps  formed  the  left  of  the 
line,  Thomas  the  centre,  of  which  Ncgley's  division  was  drawn  up  in  ad- 
vance, ^d  Eousseau's  in  reserve,  and  MeOook's  coi'pa  the  right.  The  road 
and  the  river  divided  botli  armies  into  two  wings.  The  ground  wa^  favour- 
able to  man  osuvre— large  open  fields,  densely  wooded  tracta  of  cediu  and 
thinner  ones  of  oak ;  the  gentle  swells  of  the  land  were  scarcely  increased  by 
the  banks  of  Stone  Eiver,  which  ran  through  the  lines  of  both  armies,  waa 
fordablo  at  almost  every  point  for  infantry,  and  at  short  intervals  practi- 
eable  for  artillery.     The  Confederate  line  of  battle  was  about  nine  miles  in 
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Icogtli,  Polk's  corps,  consisting  of  "Withers'  and  Cheatham's  divisions, 
formed  our  left  wing.  Hardee's  corps,  consisting  of  Breckinridge's  and 
Clebnme's  divisions,  with  McCown's  division,  held  in  reserve  on  his  right 
flank,  was  formed  on  the  ea^t  hank  of  the  river,  its  left  resting  near  the 
Nashville  road,  and  its  right  extending  towai'ds  the  Lebanon  pike. 

On  the  night  of  the  30th  December  both  armies  bivouacked  at  a  distance 
not  greater  in  some  places  than  Ave  hundred  yards,  the  camp-fires  of  the  two 
being  within  distinct  view.  Both  commanders  prepared  to  attack  the  next 
day.  Rosecrans  drew  up  an  elaborate  plan  of  battle,  and  expressed  uneasi- 
ness at  MeCook's  position  on  the  right.  By  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  31st  December,  the  troops  were  preparing  for  the  battle. 

But  the  enemy's  attack  had  been  anticipated.  At  the  break  of  day  on 
the  cold  and  cloudy  morning.  Gen.  Hardee  gave  the  order  to  advance,  and 
commenced  the  battle  by  a  rapid  and  impetuous  charge  on  MeCook's  posi- 
tion. The  enemy  here  was  taken  completely  by  snrprise ;  general  and 
staff-officers  were  not  mounted;  artillery  horses  not  hitched,  and  infantry 
not  formed.  One  of  MeCook's  divisions,  after  a  sharp  but  fruitless  contest, 
was — to  use  the  words  of  Gen.  Eosecrans  himself — "  crumbled  to  pieces." 
Hardee  eontinuod  to  push  the  enemy,  pni^uing  his  victorions  career  for 
miles,  while  captured  artillery,  flying  battalions,  and  hosts  of  prisoners, 
attested  the  rout.  The  entire  right  wing  of  Rosecrans  was  being  driven  in 
the  greatest  disorder,  and  it  appeared  that  the  day  was  already  decided. 
MeCook's  corps  was  driven  for  six  miles  towards  the  centre.  For  houi-s 
continudQ  the  rapid  movement  of  the  noise  of  battle  towai'ds  the  north, 
and,  at  last,  the  streams  of  fugitives  and  stragglers  passing  towards  the 
Washville  road,  and  making  their  way  in  the  greatest  disoi-der  through  the 
cane-brakes,  convinced  Eosecrans,  of  what  had  been  before  reported  to 
him,  that  MeCook's  corps  was  utterly  routed.  The  Federal  eommandei 
was  remarkable  for  self-po^^ion  and  sang-froid.  As  report  of  disaster 
after  disaster  came  to  him,  he  remarked :  "  We  will  soon  rectify  it."  He 
was  incorrectly  told  that  MeOook  was  killed  "  We  cannot  help  it,"  he 
replied ;  "  men  who  flght  must  be  killed.  Never  mind  ;  let  us  fight  this 
battle."  It  was  a  crisis  in  which  such  cool  words  were  remarkable.  It 
was  now  near  noon,  and  Eosecrans  had  his  right  wing  broken;  he  had 
already  lost  twenty-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  not  less  than  five  thousand 
prisoners ;  and  it  was  in  such  circumstances  that  he  was  to  prepare  a  new 
disposition  of  his  forces,  and  impart  a  new  inspiration  to  dispute  what  re- 
mained of  the  day. 

A  new  line  of  battle  was  rapidly  developed.  Eousseau's  division  was 
hurried  forward  from  the  centre,  and  Crittenden  was  ordered  to  abandon 
all  idea  of  an  advance,  and  to  mai'ch  as  quickly  as  possible  two  out  of  his 
three  divisions  to  support  the  right  wing.  These  movejnents  were  masked 
by  immense  cedar  forests.     Tlie  whole  of  the  Federal  right  and  centre  was 
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now  drawn  up  nearly  at  right  angles  witli  the  position  it  held  in.  the  morn- 
ing. The  right  of  the  left  wing  held  the  angle  of  high  ground  between 
the  rail  and  river.  Here  the  enemy  massed  his  artillery,  and  eeemed  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  hitherto  victorious  career  of  the  Confederates. 

Finding  that  the  enemy  had  concentrated  such  a  force  on  Hardee's 
front  as  to  check  his  further  progress,  Gen.  Bragg  sent  orders  for  Brecliin- 
ridge'a  division  to  move  from  tlie  right  to  reinforce  Polk ;  but  there  was  a 
considerable  delay  in  carrying  out  this  order,  owing  to  a  threat  of  an  ad- 
vance on  the  Federal  left,  and  a  rumour  of  fresh  forces  appearing  on  the 
Lebanon  piie.  "  These  unfortunate  misrepresentations,"  said  Gen.  Bragg, 
"  on  that  part  of  the  field  which,  with  proper  caution,  could  not  have  ex- 
isted, withheld  from  active  opei-ationa  three  fine  brigades  until  tlie  enemy 
had  succeeded  in  cheching  our  progress,  had  re-established  his  Hnes,  and 
had  collected  many  of  his  bi-oken  battalions." 

Having  settled  the  question  that  no  movement  was  being  made,  against 
our  right,  and  none  to  be  apprehended,  Ereckiniidge  was  ordered  to  leave 
two  brigades  to  support  the  battery  on  his  side  of  Stone  Eiver — and  with 
the  remainder  of  the  force  to  cross  to  the  left,  and  report  to  Polk,  By  the 
time  this  could  be  accomplished  it  was  too  late  to  send  this  force  to  Har- 
dee's support,  who  was  nnable  to  make  further  progress,  and  he  waa 
directed  to  maintain  his  position,  Polk  was  directed  mth  these  reinforce- 
ments to  throw  all  the  force  he  could  collect  upon  tlie  enemy's  extreme 
left,  and  thereby  either  carry  that  strong  point  which  had  so  far  resisted 
us  so  suec^sfnlly — or  failing  in  that,  at  least  to  draw  off  from  Hardee's  front 
the  formidable  opposition  there  concentrated.  The  three  brigades  of  Jack- 
son, Preston,  and  Adams  were  successively  reported  for  their  work. 

Upon  this  flank,  his  strongest  defensive  position  resting  on  the  river- 
bank,  the  enemy  had  concentrated  not  less  than  twenty  pieces  of  artilleiy, 
masked  almost  from  view,  but  covering  an  open  space  in  front  of  several  hun- 
dred yards,  supported  right  and  left  and  rear  by  heavy  masses  of  infantry. 
A  terrible  trial  awaited  the  devoted  men  who  were  to  attack  this  position. 
As  they  pressed  up  to  the  edge  of  the  cedar  forest,  and  swarmed  out  into 
tlie  open  field,  it  was  a  gi'and  scene.  Every  feature  of  it  was  keenly  cut 
and  clearly  defined.  The  day  was  one  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  gray 
suits  of  the  Confederates  dotted  the  dark  lino  of  the  cedars ;  presently  they 
could  be  seen  to  thicken  in  order  of  battle,  with  tlie  bright  glitter  of  their 
steel  flashing  in  the  heavy  gi-een  of  the  thicket.  As  they  passed  into 
the  open  field,  the  hostile  array  imparted  sublimity  to  the  spectacle.  Great 
masses  of  troops  moved  steadily  forward,  careless  of  the  batteries,  which 
tore  open  their  ranks,  and  scattered  them  bleeding  upon  the  soil.  They 
marched  through  the  destroying  storm  dauntleesly.  Two  attempts  were 
made  to  carry  the  enemy's  position.  But  each  time  the  whole  extent  of 
their  lines  was  engirdled  with  a  belt  of  flame  and  smoke,  and  the  ground 
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strewn  with  their  dead.  For  two  hours  the  battle  raged  with  horribla 
slaughter,  and  neither  side  receded  nntil  near  five  o'clock.  Then  the 
nearly  exhausted  armies  suspended  opei'ations  for  the  night,  excepting  the 
play  of  a  few  batteries. 

It  hsid  been  a  desperate  but  undecided  contest.  The  advantage  was 
with  ihe  Confederates.  They  had  driven  the  enemy's  right  almost  upon 
his  left,  captured  nearly  one-third  of  his  artillery,  compelled  him  to  change 
front  under  fire,  and  occupied  that  part  of  the  field  from  which  he  had 
been  driven  in  the  morning.  Eosecraas  had  shown  a  great  power  in 
handling  troops,  and  had  performed  a  mancenvre  req^uiring  high  qualities 
of  generalship  ;  for  he  had  snccessfuUy  formed  a  new  line  in  presence  of 
an  enemy  and  under  his  attacks. 

The  next  day — let  Jannai-y,  1863 — Gen.  Bragg  telegraphed  to  Kich- 
mond :  "  God  has  granted  us  a  happy  New  Year."  The  exultation  of  the 
despatch  was  extravagant,  and  was  certainly  not  justified  by  what  ensued. 
The  first  of  January  passed  without  any  important  event.  Breckinridge 
had  been  transferred  to  the  right  of  Stone  Kiver  to  resume  the  command 
of  that  position,  now  held  by  two  of  his  brigades.  It  was  soon  reported 
that  no  change  had  occnrred,  except  the  withdrawal  of  the  enemy  from  the 
advanced  position  oeenpied  by  his  left  flank.  Finding,  upon  further  ex- 
amination, that  this  was  the  ease,  the  right  flank  of  Polk's  corps  was 
thrown  forward  to  occupy  the  ground  for  which  we  had  so  obstinately  eon- 
tended  the  evening  before.  This  shortened  our  lines  considerably,  and 
gave  U9  possession  of  the  centre  of  the  battle-field,  from  which  wo  gleaned 
the  spoils  and  trophies  throughout  the  day,  and  transferred  them  I'apidly 
to  the  rear. 

On  the  2d  January,  Van  Clove's  division  of  the  enemy's  forces  was 
thrown  across  the  river,  and  occupied  the  eminence  from  which  Gen. 
Polk's  line  was  commanded  and  enfiladed.  The  dislodgement  of  this  force 
or  the  withdrawal  of  Polk's  line  was  an  evident  necessity.  The  latter  in- 
volved consequences  not  to  be  entertained.  Orders  were  accordingly 
given  for  the  concenti'ation  of  the  whole  of  Breckinridge's  division  in  fi-ont 
of  the  position  to  be  taken.  An  addition  was  made  to  his  command  of  ten 
Napoleon  gnus,  and  the  cavalry  forces  of  "Wharton  and  Pegram,  about  two 
thousand  men,  were  ordered  to  join  in  the  attack  on  his  right.  The  in- 
otractions  given  to  Breckinridge  were  to  drive  the  enemy  back,  crown  the 
Mil,  intrench  his  artdlery,  and  liold  the  position. 

T!ie  attack  was  made  at  4  p.  m.  Van  Cleve's  division  gave  way,  re- 
tired in  confusion  across  the  river,  and  was  closely  followed  hj  the  Con- 
federates. The  enemy,  however,  had  disposed  his  batteries  on  the  hill  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  Negley's  division  was  ordered  up  to  meet 
the  onset.  The  firing  was  terrific.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  Confeder- 
ates lost  two  thonand  men.     Breckinridge's  command  was  driven  back  in 
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considerable  disorder ;  bet  tlie  purenit  of  the  enemy  was  cheeked  by  An- 
derson's brigade  of  Mississippians,  which  was  thrown  forward  fi'oni  Polk's 
lino,  staggered  the  enemy,  and  saved  all  the  guns  not  captured  before  its 
arrival. 

Ifext  day  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Each  General  anticipated  an  attack 
from  his  opponent,  and  neither  appeared  willing  to  commence  a  new  bat- 
tle. Meanwhile  Bragg  was  deceived  into  the  belief  that  the  enemy  was 
receiving  reinforcements,  and  in  view  of  the  exhausted  condition  of  his 
army,  determined  to  withdraw  from  the  unequal  contest.  In  the  night  of 
the  3d  January,  the  retreat  was  commenced  without  molestation  from  tlie 
enemy.  The  next  day  lioaecrana  moved  into  Murfreesboro,  and  Bragg 
retired  to  Tullahoma,  which,  as  a  base  of  operations,  and  as  a  position  of 
defence,  offered  great  advantages. 

The  occupation  of  Murfreesboro  afforded  the  North  some  pretence  of 
dainiing  a  victory.  But  the  position  was  of  little  importance,  and  the 
works  neither  extensive  nor  strong,  Tlie  actual  results  of  the  battle  were 
in  favour  of  the  Confederates.  Our  loss  exceeded  ten  thousand,  nine 
thousand  of  whom  were  killed  or  wounded.  As  our  offset  to  this  lose,  we 
had  taken  considerably  over  six  thousand  prisoners,  and  had  captured  over 
thirty,  pieces  of  cannon,  sixty  thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  ambulances, 
mules,  and  horses,  with  a  large  amount  of  other  valuable  property,  all  of 
which  was  secured  and  appropriated  to  proper  uses.  Besides  all  this  se- 
cured, we  destroyed  not  less  than  eight  hundred  wagons,  mostly  laden  with 
various  articles,  such  as  arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  baggage,  clothing, 
medicine,  and  hospital  stores.  "We  had  lost  only  three  pieces  of  artillery, 
all  in  Breckinridge's  repulse.  Enffieerans  gave  his  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  as  8,778.  Of  this  estimate  Gien.  Bragg  remarks  :  "  One  cbi-pa, 
commanded  by  Maj,-Gen.  Thomas  L.  Crittenden,  which  was  least  exposed 
in  the  engagement,  report  over  iive  thousand  killed  and  wounded.  As  the 
enemy  had  two  other  corps,  and  a  separate  division,  third  of  a  corps,  and 
cavalry,  his  lose  is  safely  estimated  at  three  thoiisand  killed  and  sixteen 
thousand  wounded.  Adding  the  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
thi'ee  prisoners,  we  have  a  total  of  twenty-five  tliousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-three." 

The  battle  of  Murfreesboro  was  the  subject  of  much  criticism  in  the 
Confederacy,  and  the  occasion  of  various  commentari^.  Gen.  Bragg  was 
famous  for  his  profuse  censure  of  his  officers,  and  his  ascription  of  every 
failure  in  his  campaigns  to  the  fault  of  some  subordinate  oiBcer,  He  never 
■wrote  an  official  report  without  such  unpleasant  and  suspicious  element  of 
recrimination  in  it.  He  made  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  a  text  of  censure 
of  his  subordinates;  he  declared  that  the  remissness  of  Breckinridge,  on 
the  first  day  of  action,  checked  Hardee's  success,  and  made  the  victory  in- 
complete.    But  he  found  in  this  terrible  battle  the  occasion  of  a  beautiful 
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and  memorable  tribute  to  tlie  private  soldier  of  the  Confederacy.  He 
wrote :  "  To  the  private  soldier  a  fair  word  of  praise  is  due,  and  tlioiigb  it 
is  so  seldom  giveu  and  so  rarely  expected,  that  it  may  be  considered  out 
of  place,  I  cannot,  in  Justice  to  myself,  withhold  the  opinion  ever  enter- 
tained, and  SO  often  expressed  during  onr  stm^^^le  for  independence.  In 
the  absence  of  instructions  and  discipline  of  our  annies,  and  of  the  confi- 
dence which  long  associations  produce  between  veterans,  we  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  trust  to  the  individuality  and  self-reliance  of  the  private 
soldier.  Without  the  incentive  or  the  motive  which  controls  the  officer, 
who  hopes  to  live  in  history,  without  the  hope  of  reward,  actuated  only  by 
a  sense  of  duty  and  patriotism,  he  has  in  this  great  contest  justly  judged 
tiiat  the  cause  was  his  own,  and  gone  into  it  with  a  determination  to  con- 
quer or  die,  to  be  free  or  not  to  be  at  all.  No  encomimn  is  too  high,  no 
honour  too  great  for  such  a  soldier.  However  much  of  credit  and  gloiy 
may  be  given,  and  probably  justly  given,  to  the  leaders  in  the  stniggle, 
history  will  yet  award  the  main  honom',  where  it  is  due,  to  the  private  sol- 
dier, who,  without  hope  of  reward,  and  with  no  other  incentive  than  a 
conscientiousness  of  rectitude,  has  encountered  all  the  hardships,  and  has 
suffered  all  the  privations.  Well  has  it  been  said :  The  first  monument 
our  Confederacy  raises,  when  our  independence  shall  have  been  won, 
should  bo  a  lofty  shaft,  pure  and  spotless,  bearing  this  inscription  :  '  To 
Hi£  unknown  and  tmrecorded  dead.' " 


THE  TKAHS-MISSISSIl'PI. 

In  other  quarters  of  the  war  less  important  than  Yirginia  and  Tennes- 
see, the  latter  part  of  the  year  1862  was  without  considerable  interest. 
Since  the  commands  of  Price  and  Van  I>om  had  moved  east  of  tlie  Mis- 
sissippi, the  campaign  in  tlie  extensive  country  west  of  that  river  had  be- 
come feeble  and  irregulai-.  It  was  marked,  however,  by  one  battle — that 
of  Prahie  Grove — the  dimensions  of  which  were  large  for  that  campaign, 
and  the  results  of  no  little  importance  to  the  country  of  the  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi. 

In  the  latter  months  of  1862,  Maj.-Gen,  T,  0.  Hindman  was  command- 
ing what  was  known  as  the  District  of  Arkansas,  Lieut.-Gcn.  Hoimes 
was  commanding  the  Trans-Mississippi  department,  with  Iris  headquarters 
at  Little  Kock,  Gen.  Blunt,  commanding  about  seven  thousand  Federal 
troops,  had  advanced  from  Springfield  as  far  as  Cane  Hill,  Arkansas, 
driving  Gen.  Marmaduke,  who  was  commanding  a  small  division  of 
cavalry.  Gen.  Hindman,  with  about  eight  thousand  Missouri,  Texas,  and 
Arkansas  infantry  and  artillery,  was  at  Yan  Buren.  It  was  considered 
necessary  to  oppose  the  fm:ther  advance  of  Blunt ;  and  accordingly,  on  the 
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Isfc  December,  Gen.  Hindman  put  his  whole  force  in  motion  to  meet  the 
enemy,  and,  if  possible,  drive  him  back,  as  a  large  supply  of  quartermaster 
and  commissary  stores  had  been  collected  at  Van  Bnren, 

Owing  to  delays  occasioned  by  crossing  the  river  and  the  bad  condition 
of  our  transportation,  the  command  did  not  reach  .the  camp  on  Cove  Creek 
until  the  evening  of  the  Sth.  The  position  was  six  miles  from  Cane  Hill, 
the  same  where  Gen.  Piice  halted  on  hia  retreat  from  Springfield  in  the 
winter  of  1861,  When  Gen.  Hindman  reached  this  place,  he  learned  that 
Elunt  was  camped  at  Cane  Hill,  and  that  Gen.  Herron,  with  five  thousand 
men,  was  pushing  on  rapidly  from  Springfield  to  reinforce  him.  It  was 
immediately  determined  by  Hindman  to  meet  this  latter  force,  and,  de- 
feating it,  to  turn  upon  Blnnt,  and  force  him  to  surrender.  He  issued  an 
extravagant  address  to  his  soldiers,  and  designated  the  enemy  opposed  to 
them  as  a  combination  of  "  Pin  Indians,  free  negroes.  Southern  tories, 
Kansas  Jayhawkers,  and  hired  Dutch  cut^throats."  He  declared  that  un- 
less this  ruthless  force  was  defeated,  the  country  would  he  ruined. 

In  order  that  Gen.  Hindman's  plan  of  operations  might  be  effectiial,  it 
was  necessary  to  engage  Blunt's  attention  so  as  to  prevent  his  I'alHng  hack 
to  Fayetteville,  and  forming  a  junction  with  Herron.  For  this  purpose, 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  December,  a  regiment  of  cavalry  was  sent 
to  (irive  in  the  enemy's  outposts  nearest  us.  At  sunrise,  the  11th  Missouri 
iiifautry  were  pushed  forward  as  far  as  the  cavalry  had  advanced,  to  de- 
ploy as  if  to  invite  attack.  It  only  succeeded  in  developing  a  pai'ty  of 
Iiidians,  who  declined  attacking.  In  the  evening,  Hindman's  whole  force 
was  moved  up'  to  tlie  groimd  occupied  by  the  11th  Missouri  infantry,  and 
a  regiment  of  cavalry  was  ordered  to  drive  in  the  skmnishers,  and  feel 
the  main  body.  Some  desultory  fighting  ensued,  and  continued  until 
nightfall. 

Hindman's  whole  command,  resting  on  their  arms,  were  ordered  to 
move  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  roads  towards  Fayetteville,  to 
attack  Herron's  force  approaching  the  field  of  battle,  A  regiment  of 
cavalry  was  ordered  to  remain  with  one  battery  of  light  field  pieces,  and 
to  commence  shelling  the  enemy  in  front  at  daylight.  The  next  moniing, 
the  command  struck  the  Fayetteville  and  Oane  Hill  road,  and  surprised 
the  advance-guard  of  Herron's  force,  capturing  two  hundred  prisonecs. 

This  success  appears  to  have  confused  Gen.  Hindman,  and,  instead  of 
atacking  Herron  immediately  and  with  vigour,  he  divided  his  force,  send- 
ing Faraons'  brigade  in  the  direction  of  Oane  HOI,  as  if  expecting  an  aEtaek 
from  Blunt.  Meanwhile,  Blunt,  anticipating  a  flank  movement,  had  fallen 
back,  and  Hindman  made  a  new  disposition  of  his  forces.  But  valuable 
time  had  been  lost,  and  the  attack  was  not  made  on  Herron's  force  until 
lialf-past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  our  line  of  battle,  the  Arkansas 
troops  were  on  the  right  flank,  the  First  Missouri  brigade  forming  the 
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centre,  the  Second  Missoiui  brigade  the  left,  and  the  Texan  troops  the 
reserve.  The  action  had  scarcely  commenced,  when  Gen.  Blunt,  who, 
having  biu-ned  his  storea  and  liis  train,  liad  made  a  rapid  movement,  by  an 
obscure  road  leading  through  a  valley,  i-eacbed  the  battle-field.  The  new 
force  appeared  upon  the  Confederate  left.  It  was  neeeaaary  for  the  Firet 
Missouri  brigade  to  change  its  front  from  the  east  to  the  north,  to  meet  the 
charge  which  the  enemy  waa  now  preparing  to  make.  Just  as  the  evolu- 
tion was  completed,  the  combmed  forces  of  the  enemy  advanced  to  the 
It  was  gallantly  met  by  the  two  Missouri  brigades.     As  night 

,  the  action  was  decided.  The  enemy  was  driven  from  the  field ;  Blunt 
swinging  around,  uniting  with  HeiTon,  and  both  retreating.  The  Federal 
forces  fell  back  six  miles. 

The  evidences  of  victory  were  with  the  Confederates.  Their  loss  was 
about  two  hundred  killed  and  five  hundred  wounded ;  that  of  the  enemy, 
by  his  own  accounts,  exceeded  a  thousand.  It  appears,  however,  that 
Hindman,  who  had  blundered  during  the  day,  although  he  had  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  combined  forces  of  Herron  and  Blunt,  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  they  had  formed  a  junction,  that  he  determined  to 
retreat  during  the  night.  The  wheels  of  bis  artillery  were  muffled,  and 
the  Confederates  actually  retreated  from  a  field  of  victory.  Thus  termi- 
nated the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove  (as  it  was  called  by  tlie  Confederates)  ; 
the  importance  of  whicli  was  that  it  virtually  decided  the  war  nortli  of 
the  Arkansas  River. 

The  country  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  suffered  from  peculiar  causes  in 
the  war.  A  great  part  of  it  not.  only  laboured  under  military  incom- 
petency ;  but  singular  disorders  affected  the  whole  population,  and  an 
enonnous  despotism  cnreed  the  land.  Gen.  Hindman,  who  had  but  a  weak 
head  in  military  mattera,  exhibited  an  iron  hand  in  the  management  of 
other  affairs,  usurped  all  authority  in  the  country  he  occupied,  and  exer- 
cised a  tyrannical  role,  that  only  finds  a  parallel  in  antique  despotism. 
His  conduct  was  made  tlie  subject  of  a  special  investigation  in  the  Congress 
at  Hichmond.  It  was  discovered  that  be  had  established  within  bis  mili- 
tary lines  wliat  he  was  pleased  to  call  a  "  government  ad  interim,"  He 
supereeded  the  entire  civil  authority  ;  he  deliberately  amplified  the  con- 
scription law  by  proclamation ;  he  declared  martial  law  throughout  Ar- 
kansas and  t!ie  northern  portion  of  Texas ;  and  he  demanded,  under  the 
penalty  of  death,  the  services  of  all  whom  be  had  tyrannically  embi'aced 
in  bis  conscription  lists.  Crops  were  ravaged  ;  cotton  burned,  or  appro- 
priated to  unknown  purposes ;  while  straggling  soldiers,  belonging  to  dis- 
tant commands,  traversed  the  country,  armed  and  lawless,  robbing,  the 
people  of  their  property  under  the  pretence  of  "  impressing  "  it  for  the 
Confederate  service.  To  a  great  part  of  the  country  within  the  limits  of 
his  command  Hindman  extended  no  protection  whatever.    Hostile  Indians 
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began  collecting  on  the  boiiler,  and  Federal  emissaries  were  busy  among 
the  Cherokeea  and  Creeks,  inciting  disaffection.  Detachmenta  of  Tederal 
cavalry  penetrated,  at  will,  into  yarions  parts  of  the  upper  half  of  Ar- 
kansas, plundefing  and  biirning  houses,  stealing  horaea  and  slaves,  destroy- 
ing farming  utensils,  murdering  men  loyal  to  tho  Confederacy,  or  carrying 
th^n  into  captivity,  forcing  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  the  timid,  and  dis- 
seminating disloyal  Bentimcnts  among  the, ignorant. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs  conld  not  long  be  tolerated,  although  the 
statements  of  it  were  slow  in  reaching  Eichmond,  and  obtaining  the  just 
coneideration  of  the  Government  there.  The  cruelties  and  disordei-s  of 
Eiiidman — notoriously  the  favourite  of  President  Davis — became  at  last 
so  enormous  in  Arkansas,  that  it  was  unsafe  that  he  should  remain  there 
longer,  when  he  was  brought  across  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  and  assigned  to 
some  special  duty.  It  was  indeed  remarkable  that  the  people  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi,  with  such  an  experience  of  maltreatment,  and  in  spite  of  a  con- 
viction that  the  concerns  of  this  distant  portion  of  the  Confederacy  were 
grossly  neglected  at  Eichmond,  should  yet  have,  even  to  the  latest  period 
of  the  war,  faithfully  kept  and  fondly  cherished  their  attachment  to  the 
vital  principle  of  our  struggle  and  the  common  cause  of  our  arms.  It  was 
an  exhibition  of  devotion  and  of  extraordinary  virtue  in  the  Confederate 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  that  should  be  omitted  in  no  historic 
record  of  the  war. 
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REVIEW  OF  POLITICAT,  (JTJESTIONS   TS 


SLAVE. PHBTENOE  Of       MILITAET  BKOEsaiTY. 

— BFITEOT  OP  THE  EMilJOIPATIOS 
lATIs'  OOMHBNTAEY. — SPIEIT  OF 
n  OF  THE  PROOLAMATIOH  IM  THE 


THE  OOTTOK- 
E30APE    OSDBH      H  TE  F  EENEWBD   i 


The  1  e  nmng  f  tl  e  yeai  ISf  J — -nl  e  tl  e  hea  t  operations  of  tho 
■wii  on  lanl  were  s  Blende  1  by  tl  e  i  gonr  f  w  ter — presents  a  conve- 
nient period  f  r  lev  ew  of  son  o  pol  t  cil  que  t  ons  n  the  war. 

The  thread  ot  Anti-blavery  legislation  appeared  for  some  time  to  have 
been  broken  with  the  decree  of  emancipation  in  the  District  of  Colambia. 
Pi'esident  Lincoln  evidently  hesitated  to  identify  his  Administration  far- 
ther with  the  radical  party  in  the  war.  A  formidable  opposition  was  gath- 
ering in  the  TT'orth  with  especial  reference  to  the  Anti-Slavery  acts  of  the 
Government  at  "Washington ;  it  was  declared  that  these  acts  were  divert- 
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ing  the  war  to  tlie  ends  of  fanaticism,  and  tiiat  tlie  Government  had  delib- 
erately violated  the  pledge  csontained  in  the  leaolution  ofler^d  by  Mr, 
Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  and  passed  almost  imanimouely  in  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  conflict,  to  the  effect  that  the 
war  should  not  be  w^cd  in  hostility  to  the  institutions  of  any  of  the 
States.  President  Lincoln,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  been  advised,  in 
the  summer  of  1862,  that  McClellan  disapproved  of  any  infraction  of  the 
laws  of  civilized  and  Christian  warfare ;  that  he  disapproved  of  arbitrary 
arrests  in  places  where  the  insuiTection  did  not  prevail ;  that  he  did  not 
contemplate  any  seizure  of  private  property  for  the  support  of  the  army,  or 
measures  for  punishing  or  desolating  the  region  invaded ;  but  that  he  ear- 
nestly desired  that  the  war  should  he  carried  on  as  a  duel  hetween  organized 
armies,  and  not  against  non-eomhatants ;  that  tlie  institutions  of  tiie  States 
should  be  protected ;  tJiat  no  proclamation  of  freedom,  incensing  a  servile 
race  to  indiscriminate  massacre  of  helpless  whites,  and  inviting  the  destruc- 
tion of  unoffending  blacks,  should  be  permitted ;  in  fine,  that,  wherever  it 
was  possible,  the  military  should  be  subordinate  to  the  civil  authority,  and 
the  Constitution  alone  should  be  the  guide  and  glory  of  heroic  sacrifice. 

It  is  remarkable  that  President  Lincoln,  in  the  summer  of  1862,  gave 
no  distinct  and  decided  evidence  that  this  plan  of  action  was  obnoxious  to 
him.  His  course  at  this  time  on  the  slavery  question  was  rather  disposed 
to  conciliate  both  parties  in  the  llforth ;  and  he  did  nothing  more  than 
make  a  bungling  experiment  at  compromise  in  proposing  a  scheme  of 
compensated  emancipation,  which  being  excessively  visionary  and  imprac- 
ticable, soon  passed  out  of  the  public  mind.  It  was  readily  seen  by  men 
of  al!  parties  that  this  scheme  would  create  a  pecuniary  burden  which  the 
Government  would  be  utterly  unable  to  carry  along  with  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  At  iho  rate  of  $300,  it  was  calculated  that  the  slaves  in  the  in- 
surgent States  would  bo  worth  $1,049,508,000  ;  and  adding  the  cost  of 
compensation  to  the  Border  States,  at  the  same  rate,  the  aggregate  expense 
of  emancipation  would  be  $1,185,840,300.  There  was  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  tax-paying  public  to  meet  such  liabilities  in  addition  to  the 
war  debt ;  and  the  scheme  of  compensated  emancipation  never  went  fur- 
ther than  a  record  of  votes  in  Congress.  That  body  passed  a  resolution 
that  "  the  United  States  ought  to  co-operate  with  any  State  which  may 
adopt  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  giving  to  such  State  pecuniary  aid, 
to  be  used  by  such  State  in  its  discretion,  to  compensate  for  the  inconve- 
niences, public  and  private,  produced  by  such  a  change  of  system."  In 
pursuance  of  this  resoliition,  President  Lincoln  transmitted  to  Congress  the 
draft  of  a  bill  upon  the  subject.  The  bill  was  referred  to  a  committee,  but 
no  action  was  taken  upon  it,  nor  did  any  of  the  Border  States  respond  to 
the  President's  invitation  to  take  the  initiative  in  his  scheme,  and  try  the 
virtue  of  tlie  resohition  atloptod  by  Congress. 
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But  althongli  tlie  scheme  of  compensated  emaEcipation  was  visionary 
with  regard  to  tlie  objects  it  professed,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  have 
served  a  secret  purpose  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  that  it  was  really  intended  to 
test  the  sentiment  of  both  sections  of  the  country,  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  more  vigorous  treatment  of  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  time  was 
coming  when  he  would  have  to  decide  between  the  conservative  and  radi- 
cal elements  of  the  North,  and  determine  a  question  which  was  being 
pressed  npon  him  by  public  sentiments  which  could  not  be  compromised. 
On  the  15th  September,  1862,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  him  by  a  depu- 
tation from  Chicago,  praying  for  the  immediate  issue  of  a  proclamation  of 
emancipation.  Mr.  Lincoln  entertained  the  delegation  with  a  long  and 
rambling  discoui'se.  lie  was  represented  in  the  Northern  newspapers  to 
have  made  the  following  characteristic  and  interesting  reply : 

"  The  siibjeot  presented  in  the  memorial  is  one  upon  which  I  have  thought  much  for 
weelcB  pfist,  and  I  may  may  even  say  for  months,  I  am  approached  with  the  moat  oppo- 
aite  opiniona  aad  advice,  and  that  by  religions  men,  who  are  eqaally  certain  that  they 
represent  the  Diwie  will.  I  am  sure  that  eitlior  the  one  or  the  other  claw  is  mistaken  in 
tb,at  belief,  and  perhaps  in  some  respects  hoth.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  irreverent  for  me 
to  say  that  if  it  is  probable  that  God  would  reveal  His  will  to  others,  on  a  point  so  con- 
nected wltli  my  duty,  it  might  be  supposed  He  would  reveal  it  directly  to  me ;  for,  unless 
I  am  more  deceived  in  myself  than  I  often  am,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  Imow  the  will 
of  Providence  in  this  matter.  And  if  i  can  learn  what  it  is,  I  will  do  it  1  These  are  not, 
however,  tlio  days  of  miracles ;  and  I  suppose  it  will  be  granted  that  I  am  not  to  expect 
a  direct  revelation.  I  must  study  the  plain  physical  fhots  of  the  case,  ascertain  what  is 
possible,  and  learn  what  appears  to  be  wise  and  right. 

"  The  subject  is  difBoolt,  and  good  men  do  not  agree.  For  instance,  the  otlier  day, 
four  gentlemen  of  standing  and  intelligence  itom  New  York,  called  as  a  delegation  on 
business  connected  witli  the  war ;  but  before  leaving,  two  of  them  earnestly  besought  me 
to  proclaim  general  emancipation,  upon  which  the  other  two  at  once  attacked  them. 
Ton  fenow  also  that  the  last  session  of  Congress  had  a  decided  majority  of  anti-slavery 
men,  yet  they  eouid  not  unite  on  this  polioy.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  religious 
people.  Why,  the  rebel  soldiers  are  praying  with  a  great  deal  more  earnestness,  I  fear, 
than  our  own  troops,  and  espeoticg  Qod  to  favour  their  side:  for  one  of  our  soldiers, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  told  Senator  Wilson,  a  few  days  since,  that  he  met  nothing 
^o  dieeonraging  as  the  evident  sincerity  of  those  he  was  among  in  their  prayers.  But  we 
will  talk  over  the  merits  of  the  case. 

"  What  good  would  a  proclamation  of  emancipation  from  me  do,  especially  as  we  are 
now  situated!  I  do  not  want  to  issue  a  document  that  the  whole  world  will  see  mnst 
necessarily  be  inoperative,  like  the  Pope's  bull  agwnst  the  comet !  Would  my  word  free 
the  slaves,  when  I  cannot  even  enforce  the  Constitution  in  the  rebel  States  t  Is  there  a 
.  single  coart,  or  magistrate,  or  individual  that  could  be  inflnenced  by  it  there !  And  what 
reason  is  there  to  think  it  would  have  any  gi-eater  effect  npon  the  slaves  than  the  late 
law  of  Congress,  which  I  approved,  and  which  offers  protection  and  freedom  to  tlio  slaves 
of  rebel  masters  who  come  within  om' lines!  Yet  I  cannot  learn  that  that  law  has  caused 
ft  single  sQave  to  come  over  to  ns.  And  soppose  they  could  be  induced  by  a  proclama- 
tion of  freedom  from  me  to  throw  themselves  upon  as,  what  should  we  do  with  them ! 
,Sow  can  we  feed  and  cars  for  such  a  multitude?    Gen.  Butler  wrote  me  a  few  days  since 
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that  he  was  iasuing  more  rations  to  the  slaves  who  have  raahed  to  him  than  to  all  tlie 
white  troops  under  his  command.    Thoy  oat,  and  that  is  all." 

Such  were  the  viewB  entertained  by  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  15th  day  of 
September,  1863,  on  the  subject  of  emancipation.  He  time  of  this  con- 
ference was  significant.  The  progress  of  the  war  was  inauspieious  ;  the 
Confederates  had  penetrated  the  North,  and  were  actually  threatening 
Washington  ;  and  at  all  such  periods  of  wavering  confidence  in  the  war, 
tlie  Northern  Government  was  singularly  prompt  to  incline  towards  the 
moderate  party,  and  to  hold  ap  in  its  progress  to  radicalism.  It  was  cer- 
tainly no  time  to  decide  domestic  institutions  in  the  Confederacy  when 
that  belligerent  was  actually  threatening  the  existence  of  the  Government 
at  Washington,  But  at  this  precise  conjuncture  of  politics  the  battle  of 
Sharpsburg  was  fought ;  the  mask  was  dropped ;  and  on  the  22d  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  President  Lbicoln  issued  a  preliminary  proclamation  of  emanci- 
pation, of  which  the  following  is  the  important  portion : 

"  That  oil  the  Srst  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thonsand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  States  or  designated  part  of  a 
State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  tlie  United  States,  shall  be 
then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free ;  and  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  wiU  recognize  and  maintain 
the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repi-ess  such  persons,  or  any  of 
ihem,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

"  That  the  Eseontive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  des- 
ignate the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof  respectively  sliall 
then  bo  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States ;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people 
thereof,  shall  on  that  day  he  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  minority  of  the  qualified  voters 
of  snch  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  connter vailing  testi- 
mony, be  deemed  conclndve  evidence  that  snch  State,  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not 
then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States." 

This  was  followed  by  the  proclamation  of  1st  January,  1863,  designat- 
ing the  States  in  which  emancipation  ehonld  take  immediate  effect ;  the 
notice  of  one  hundred  days,  counting  from  the  preliminary  proclamation, 
having  expired. 

Thus  was  consummated  the  triumph  of  the  Abolition  party  of  the 
North.  Thus  was,  at  last,  avowed  the  war  upon  slavery,  and  thus  delib- 
erately planned  the  robbery  of  the  Southern  people  to  the  extent  of  two 
thousand  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  true  that  this  proclamation  was  for  the 
time  of  no  effect,  and  that  when  it  was  issued  it  was  worth  no  more  tlian 
the  paper  on  which  ita  bold  iniquity  was  traced ;  nevertheless,  it  was  the 
avowal  of  a  principle,  the  declaration  of  a  wish,  the  deliberate  attempt  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  nation,  to  do  that  which  was  repugnant  to  civiliz- 
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ation  and  all  morals.  The  misrepresentation  of  the  emancipation  procla- 
mation, as  a  deed  of  philanthropy,  was  absurd  enough.  A  candid  world 
found  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  it  as  an  act  of  maliee  towards  tlie  master 
rather  than  one  of  mercy  to  the  slave.  A  crime  was  attempted  in  the 
name  of  liberty  and  humanity  ;  and  various  hypoeritical  pretences  were 
used  to  cover  up  what  was  an  unholy  infatuation,  a  ruthless  persecution, 
a  cruel  and  shameful  device,  adding  severity  and  bitterness  to  a  wicked 
and  reckless  war. 

The  new  measure  was  adopted  in  the  name  of  a,"  milUwry  necessity." 
Aside  from  its  falsehood,  the  plea  was  one  that  dishonoured  the  North,  and 
placed  it  in  shameful  inconsistency.  Again  and  again  it  had  been  pro- 
claimed to  the  world,  that  "  the  rebellion  was  weak,  and  would  be  crushed 
out  in  sixty  days ; "  at  other  titnes,  it  was  declared  that  "  Union  men 
abounded  in  the  South,  and  would  welcome  Federal  troops  as  deliverers ; 
and  yet  now  the  invader  was  so  hopele^  of  his  task,  that  it  was  a  "  military 
necessity  "  that  he  obtain  help  of  slaves  I  If  the  proclamation  had  been 
designed  as  a  "  military  necessity,"  it  was  very  clear  that  it  should  end 
with  the  war,  and  be  confined  to  the  special  mission  for  which  it  had  been 
invoked.  The  fact  was  that  the  real  design  was  political,  not  military; 
that  emancipation  was  not  the  exigency  of  the  war,  but  the  pennanent 
triumph  of  fanaticism  under  a  false  pretence.  We  shall  see  at  a  fature  time 
how  beyond  the  point  of  this  proclamation  the  Anti-Slavery  legislation  at 
Washington  was  enlarged  by  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Freedmen's 
Affaire,  to  determine  all  questions  relating  to  persons  of  African  descent, 
and  finally,  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  entomb  slavery  forever,  to  erect  emancipation  into  a  constitutional  re- 
form, and  thus  exhibit  and  confirm  what  was  its  original  design. 

The  effect  of  the  emancipation  proclamation  on  the  Confederates  was 
decided.  It  secured  a  new  lease  of  war,  and  animated  the  people  of  the 
South  to  desperate  exertion.  In  a  message,  communicated  on  the  12th 
January,  1863,  to  the  Congress  at  Richmond,  President  Davis  said :  "  The 
jjroclamafcion  will  have  a  salutary  effect  in  calming  tlie  feare  of  those  who 
have  constantly  evinced  the  apprehension  that  this  war  might  end  by  some 
reconstruction  of  the  old  Union,  or  some  renewal  of  close  political  relations 
with  the  United  States.  These  fears  have  never  been  shared  by  me,  nor 
have  I  been  able  to  perceive  on  what  basis  they  could  rest.  But  the 
proclamation  affords  the  fullest  guaranty  of  the  impossibility  of  such  a 
result.  It  has  established  a  state  of  things  which  can  lead  to  hut  one  of 
three  consequences — the  extermination  of  the  slaves,  the  exile  of  the  whole 
white  population  of  the  Confederacy,  or  absolute  and  total  separation  of. 
these  States  from  the  United  States."  The  entire  newspaper  pre^  of  the 
Oonfederacy  echoed  the  sentiment  of  the  President.  It  was  declared  that 
he  outrage  of  forcible  emancipation  would  awaken  a  deeper  resentment 
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than  ever  inflamed  the  people  of  the  South  before ;  that  it  had  quenched 
the  last  sentiment  of  respect  that  lingered  in  their  breasts  for  the  United 
States  Government ;  that  it  would  unite  them  more  resolutely  than  ever, 
and  make  it  to  the  individual  interest  of  every  pei^ou  in  the  bounds  of  the 
Confederacy  to  sustain  and  strengthen  it  with  every  dollar  and  every  arm, 
and  every  prayer,  and  every  energy  of  manly  virtue  and  Christian  en- 
courage m.ent. 

The  effect  of  the  proclamation  in  the  North  was  to  strengthen  the  Oppo- 
sition ;  and  the  preliminary  announcement  of  emancipation  in  September, 
1862,  was  undoubtedly  a  main  element  of  success  in  the  Democratic  tri- 
umphs in  the  fall  elections  of  that  year.  The  gains  of  the  Democratic 
party  at  this  time  were  the  subject  of  great  concern  to  those  in  power  at 
"Wasliington,  In  the  face  of  a  majority  of  107,000  against  them  in  1860, 
the  Democrats  had  carried  the  State  of  New  York.  Tiie  metropolis  of 
New  York  was  carried  by  a  Democratic  majority  of  SljOOO^^a  change  of 
48,000  votes  in  twelve  months.  Within  the  gi-eat  States  of  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  the  results  of  the 
popular  elections  were  a  more  or  less  emphatic  avowal  of  opposition  to  the 
schemes  of  those  who  were  using  the  power  of  tlie  Government  for  narrow 
and  sectional  and  despotic  purposes.  The  significance  of  these  elections 
was  not  only  confined  to  the  issue  of  emancipation.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Noi-them  people  pronounced  against  the  entire  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Administration.  They  condemned  that  relic  of  the  worat  times  of  French 
tyranny,  the  leHres  d&  cachet ;  they  raised  their  voices  against  irrespon- 
sible arrests ;  they  complained  of  the  small  measure  of  success  in  the  war, 
and  the  disappointment  of  the  hopes  of  the  people  in  tliis  regard ;  and 
whiie  protesting  against  the  edict  of  emancipation,  they  reminded  Mr. 
Seward  of  his  declai-atioa,  made  on  the  10th  March,  1 863,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Adams  in  London,  that  such  a  measure  "would  re-invigorate  the 
declining  insiiiTeetion  in  every  part  of  the  South," 

On  the  15th  December,  1863,  Mr.  Oox,  Democratic  member  from  Ohio, 
in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  described  the  condition  of  the 
North,  and  exhibited  a  bill  of  particulars  against  Mr.  Lincoln's  Adminis- 
tration, which  may  be  taken  as  a  declaration  of  the  principles  and  views 
of  his  party.  He  stated  that  the  present  cost  of  the  war  to  the  North  was 
$1,000,000  per  day,  which  was  not  being  replaced  ;  for  all  that  was  spent 
in  war  was,  by  the  laws  of  economy,  a  loss  to  those  who  spend  it,  as  a  mere 
pecuniary  transaction,  and  not  counting  ultimate  and  moral  results.  He 
declared  that  since  Mr,  Lincoln's  Administration  came  into  power  there 
had  been  lost  to  the  country,  merely  as  a  matter  of  business,  not  counting 
debt  and  taxes  of  a  national  or  State  character,  at  least  three  hundred  rail- 
lions  in  the  destruction  of  property,  interference  with  established  bi^iness, 
wages,  spoliation  of  railroads,   depots,  produce,  corn,  wheat, 
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flour,  cotton,  hay,  crops,  &c.  He  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment ]),ad  devised  a  system  of  taxation  by  tariff  which  imposed  a  burden 
on  the  West,  to  benefit  manufacturing  in  New  England,  and  paid  in- 
directly sixty  millions  into  the  treasury  and  hundreds  of  millions  into  the 
pockets  of  capitalists,  from  the  eonsnmera,  who  were  mostly  farmers  in  the 
West.  He  complained  of  a  system  of  internal  taxation,  coating  for  collec- 
tion some  four  luillions  extra,  which  might  have  been  saved,  and  levying 
in  one  year  $150,000,000  as  interest  only  on  a  gi-eat  national  debt,  and 
with  an  army  of  newly-made  office-holders,  with  exorbitant  salaries.  He 
stated  that  within  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  days,  a  party  had  succeeded 
which  proposed,  by  legislation  and  proclamation,  to  break  down  a  labour 
system  in  eleven  States,  of  four  millions  of  negroes,  whose  industry  had 
been  productive  hitherto,  worth,  on  or  before  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  an 
average  of  $500  apiece,  being  in  all  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  He 
prophesied  that  when  this  capital  was  destroyed  the  objects  of  this  pseudo- 
philanthropy  would  remain  on  hand,  North  and  South,  as  a  mass  of  de- 
pendent and  improvident  black  beings,  for  whose  care  the  tax  wonld  be 
almost  equal  to  the  war-tax,  before  their  condition  would  again  be  iixed 
safely  and  prosperously.  He  concluded  with  the  summary  aud  startling 
statement  tliat  within  these  six  himdred  and  fifty-ono  days  tlie  rights  of 
personal  liberty,  freedom  from  arrest  without  process,  freedom  for  pr^s 
and  speech,  and  the  right  of  habeas  corj>its  had  been  suspended  and  limited, 
and,  at  times,  destroyed ;  and  in  the  place  of  resurrected  and  promised 
liberty  to  four  million  blacks,  the  North  had  the  destmction  of  that  lib- 
ei'ty  which  the  past  eight  hundred  years  had  awarded  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race. 

The  triumphs  of  the  Democratic  pai-ty  hsid  taken  place  in  the  most 
powerful  and  populous  States  of  the  North.  The  States  in  which  the  party 
gained  in  the  fall  elections  of  1862  contained  a  majority  of  the  Free  State 
population  ;  had  two-thirds  of  the  wealth  of  the  North ;  and  famished  a 
majority  of  the  troops  m  the  field  against  us.  This  important  and  impos- 
ing demonstration  of  public  opinion  in  the  North  was  interpreted  by  the 
Kepiiblican  painty  as  significant  of  a  Democratic  design  of  "  reconstruc- 
tion," in  which  the  Southern  States  might  be  bi-ought  back  into  the  Union 
with  new  constitutional  guaranties.  But  this  idea,  if  it  was  ever  seriously 
entertained  hy  the  Democratic  party  of  the  North,  found  enough  to  dis- 
courage it  in  tlie  manner  in  which  the  bare  suggestion  of  it  was  cried  down 
in  all  pai'ts  of  the  Confederacy,  and  by  eveiy  organ  of  public  opinion 
there.  The  Confederate  press  desperately  and  savagely  denounced  the 
idea  of " reconstruction."  The  Meammer  said  of  the  Northern  people: 
"  They  do  not  yet  understand  that  we  are  resolute  to  be  rid  of  them  for- 
ever, and  determined  rather  to  die  than  to  live  with  them  in  the  same 
political  community  again."     The  Dispatch  declared:    "Wo  warn  the 
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Democrats  and  eonservatives  of  tlie  North  to  diaraiBS  from  tlieir  minda  at 
once  the  miserable  delusion  that  tl^e  South  can  ever  consent  to  enter  again, 
upon  any  terms,  the  old  Union.  If  the  Korth  will  allow  us  to  wiite  the 
Constitution  onraelves,  and  give  us  every  guaranty  we  would  ask,  we  would 
sooner  he  under  the  Government  of  England  or  France  than  under  a 
Union  with  men  wlio  have  shown  that  they  cannot  beep  good  faith,  and 
are  the  most  barharons  and  inhuman,  as  well  as  treacherous  of  mankind. 
.  .  .  .  But  do  not  expect  us  to  degrade  onrselves  and  cast  dishonour 
upon  the  graves  of  our  kindred  by  ever  returning  to  the  embrace  of  those 
whose  hands  are  dripping  with  the  tears  and  blood  of  our  people."  The 
leaders  and  politicians  of  the  Confederacy  were  not  behind  the  press  in 
denouncing  the  idea  of  any  possible  reunion  with  the  North.  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  Yice-President  of  the  Confederate  States,  made  a  speech  in 
North  Carolina,  which  in  view  of  tlie  sequel  attached  to  this  man,  is  a 
curious  personal  reminiscence  of  the  war.  Ho  said  :  "  As  for  reconstme- 
tion,  such  a  thing  was  impossible — such  an  idea  must  not  be  tolerated  for 
an  instant.  Eeconstruction  would  not  end  the  war,  but  would  produce  a 
more  horrible  war  than  that  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  The  only 
terms  on  which  we  can  obtain  permanent  peace  is  final  and  complete  sep- 
aration from  the  North.  Eather  than'  submit  to  anything  short  of  that, 
let  us  resolve  to  die  like  men  worthy  of  freedom." 

It  appeared  indeed  that  the  people  of  the  South  had  fully  made  up 
their  minds ;  tliat  they  were  prepared  to  suifer  all  the  calamities  of  the 
moat  protracted  war ;  and  that  they  would  never,  on  any  terms,  politically 
affiliate  with  a  people,  who  were  guilty  of  an  invasion  of  tlaeir  soil,  and 
whose  atrocities  in  the  war  had  caused  the  whole  civilized  world  to  shudder. 


MILTTAKY    OPEliATIONS   IN   THE   EAKLT   MOMl'HS    OF    1863. 

Before  reaching  the  g  eit  ca  pa  ^u  of  1863,  dated  with  the  fighting 
months  of  summer,  we  fin  1  certam  n  no  pe  ations  of  the  war  within  the 
period  of  winter  and  early  sp  n^  of  wl  h  we  may  coveniently  give  here 
a  summary  account.  TI  e  hea  y  ra.  a  of  iter  and  early  spring  pre- 
vented heavy  movements  on  land,  and  thio  peiiod  in  the  history  of  the  war 
we  shall  generally  find  occupied  by  attempts  of  the  enemy  on  the  seacoast 
or  by  amphibious  expeditions  on  the  inland  watere  of  the  Confederacy, 
g'he  most  important  of  the  events  referred  to  as  preceding  what  may  be 
indicated  as  the  grand  campaign  of  1863,  were  Uie  recapture  of  Galveston 
by  the  Confederates ;  i-enewed  attempts  of  the  enemy  on  Vicksburg,  with 
some  other  enterprises  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  repulse  of 
the  ^Federal  fleet  at  Charleston.  The  narrative  of  these  events  is  m<^tly  a 
story  of  successes  for  the  Oonfederates-^the  sum  of  i^-hich  was  considerable, 
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and  the  eftect  a  spirited  preparation  and  an  auspicious  prospect  for  the 
larger  issues  of  the  year. 

Gen.  Magrnder,  who  had  been  appointed  to  tlie  command  of  the  Con 
federate  forces  in  Texas,  found  the  harbours  of  this  coast  in  the  possession 
of  the  enemy  from  the  Sabine  Eiver  to  Corpus  Ohristi,  and  the  line  of  tlio 
Eio  Grande  virtually  abandoned.  He  resolved  to  regain  the  luirbom-s,  if 
possible,^nd  to  occupy  the  Valley  of  the  Kio  Grande  in  force.  The  first 
step  of  his  enterprise  contemplated  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy's  vesBela 
from  the  harbour  of  Galveston,  and  the  re-pOBseBsion  of  that  town.  Having 
assembled  all  the  moveable  artillery  that  could  be  collected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  occupied  in  force  the  works  erected  opposite  the  island  on 
which  the  town  of  Galveston  stands,  and  commanding  the  railway  bridge 
which  connects  it  with  the  mainland.  He  also  fitted  up  as  gunboats  two 
steamers,  the  Bayou  City  and  the  Neptune,  making  them  shot-proof,  by 
means  of  bulwarks  of  cotton  bales.  The  enemy's  fleet,  then  lying  in  the 
waters  of  Galveston,  consisted  of  the  Harriet  Lane,  carrying  four  heavy 
guns,  and  two  24Tpounder  howitzers,  commanded  by  Oapt.  Wainwright ; 
the  Westfield,  flag-ship  of  Commodore  lienshaw ;  a  large  propeller,  mount- 
ing eight  lieavy  guns ;  the  Owasco,  a  similar  ship  to  the  Westfield,  mount- 
ing eight  heavy  guns  ;  the  Clifton,  a  steam  propeller,  four  heavy  guns ;  the 
Sachem,  a  steam  propeller,  four  heavy  guns ;  two  armed  transports ;  two 
large  barques ;  and  an  aimed  schooner. 

The  enemy's  land  forces — a  few  hundred  men— were  stationed  at  the 
eud  of  a  long  wharf,  and  were  ci'Owdcd  into  large  buildings  immediately 
under  tlie  guns  of  the  steamships.  The  approaches  landward  to  this  posi- 
tion were  impeded  by  two  lines  of  strong  barricades,  and  commmiieation 
with  the  shore  was  destroyed  by  the  removal  of  portions  of  the  whai'f  in 
front  of  the  barricades.'  It  thus  became  necessary  for  stonning  parties  to 
advance  by  wading  through  the  water,  and  to  mount  on  the  end  of  the 
wharf  by  scaling  ladders. 

It  was  arranged  by  Gen.  Magruder  that  the  naval  and  military  opera- 
tions should  he  siniultaneoua,  and  shonld  commence  before  daybreak  on-the 
let  January,  1863.  The  co-operation  of  the  cotton-boats  with  the  land 
forces  was  extremely  difficult  to  obtain — -the  distance  the  former  had  to  run 
being  tliirty  miles.  The  attack  was  opened  a  little  past  midnight  by  a 
shot  from  our  land  batteries.  The  moon  had  gone  down,  but  the  Federal 
ships  were  still  visible  by  the  light  of  the  stare.  Leading  the  centre  as- 
sault. Gen.  Magruder  approached  to  within  two  squares  of  tlic  wharves, 
where  the  enemy's  land  forces  were  stationed,  and  where  he  was  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  formidable  fleet.  While  Magruder 
engaged  the  vesBels  with  artillery,  the  storming  party  advanced  to  the 
assaidt ;  the  men  wading  through  the  water,  and  bearing  with  them  their 
scaling  ladders  with  which  they  endeavoured  to  reach  the  end  of  the  wharf 
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on  which  the  enemy  was  stationed.  A  severe  eonfiiet  took  plaeo  at  this 
point,  the  Confederates  being  exposed  to  a  fire  of  grape,  canister,  and 
shell,  and  at  last  being  compelled  to  take  the  shelter  of  the  buildings  near 
the  wharf. 

As  the  morning  advanced,  oiir  fire  still  continuing,  the  long-expected 
cotton-boats  came  dashing  down  the  harbour,  and  engaged  the  Harriet 
Lane,  which  wafi  the  nearest  of  the  enemy's  ships,  in  gallant  style,  running 
into  her,  one  on  each  side,  and  pouring  on  her  deck  a  deadly  fire  of  rifles 
and  shot-guns.  The  gallant  Capt.  Wainwright  fought  his  ship  admirably. 
He  succeeded  in  disabling  the  Neptune,  and  attempted  to  run  down  the 
Eayou  City.  The  Confederate  boat  adroitly  evaded  the  deadly  stroke ; 
although,  as  the  vessels  passed  each  other,  she  lost  her  larboard  wheel- 
house  in  the  shock.  Again  the  Bayou  City,  while  receiving  several  broad- 
sides almost  at  the  cannon's  month,  poured  into  the  Ilarriet  Lane  a  de- 
structive fire  of  small  arms.  Turning  once  more,  she  drove  her  prow  into 
the  iron  wheel  of  the  HaiTiet  Lane,  thus  locking  the  two  vessels  together. 
Followed  by  officers  and  men.  Commodore  Leon  Smith  leaped  to  the  deck 
of  the  hostile  ship,  and  after  a  moment  of  feeble  resistance  she  was  oui-s. 

After  the  surrender,  the  Owaseo  passed  along  side,  pouring  into  the 
Harriet  Lane  a  broadside  at  close  quarters ;  but  she  was  soon  forced  to 
back  out  by  the  effect  of  our  musketry.  Commodore  Smith  then  sent  a 
flag  to  Commodore  Eenshaw,  whose  ship,  the  Westfield,  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  been  run  aground,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  whole  fleet,  and 
giving  three  hours  time  to  consider.  These  propositions  were  accepted  by 
the  commanding  olBcer,  and  all  the  enemy's  vessels  were  immediately 
brought  to  anchor  with  white  flags  flying,  Within  an  hoiu*  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  of  truce,  Gen.  Magmder  sent  another  flag  to  Commodore 
Eenshaw,  whose  ship  was  among  the  most  distant,  claiming  all  his  vessels 
immediately  under  our  guns  as  prizes,  and  giving  him  further  time  to  con- 
sider the  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  whole  fleet.  This  message  was 
borne  by  two  Confederate  ofBeers,  While  they  were  on  their  way  in  a 
boat,  to  fuihl  their  mission,  Commodore  Henshaw  blew  up  his  ship,  and 
was  himself  accidentally  blown  up  with  it.  They  boarded  the  ship  of  the 
next  in  command,  who  dropped  down  the  bay,  still  having  them  on  board, 
and  carried  them  some  distance  towards  the  bar,  while  still  flying  the 
white  flag  at  the  mast-head.  Meanwhile,  the  first  period  of  truce  having 
expired,  the  enemy's  ships  under  our  guns,  discovering  that  the  Confeder- 
ate boats  and  their  prize  were  too  much  damaged  to  pursue,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  white  flags  still  flying  at  their  mast-heads,  gradually  crept 
off'.  The  small  Federal  force  which  held  the  wharf,  perceiving  that  they 
were  abandoned  by  the  fleet,  surrendered  as  prisoners. 

The  capture  of  Galveston  was  thus  completed  ;  besides  which  we  had 
taken  one  fine  steamship  and  two  barques,  run  ashore  the  flag-ship  of  the 
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commodore,  ami  driven  off  two  war  steamers,  breaking  the  blockade  of  the 
port,  and  temporarily  reopening  it  to  commerce. 

We  have  already  noticed  some  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  open  the  Mis- 
sissippi Eiver,  and  to  renew  commercial  communication  between  the 
Nortliwestem  States  and  their  natural  port  at  New  Orleans.  The  interest 
of  tlie  war  in  the  West,  after  the  battle  of  Murfrecsboro',  may  be  said  to 
have  culminated  in  Vicksbnrg,  and  the  campaign  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi was  chiefly  important  in  so  far  as  it  affected  the  operations  for  the 
reduction. of  tliis  town,  which  closed  the  course  of  the  great  river  to  the 
Federal  fleets. 

The  second  attempt  against  Vicksbm'g  was  to  be  made  by  Gen,  Sher- 
man, who  in  the  latter  pai't  of  Decemberj  1862,  with  four  divisions  under 
his  command,  accompanied  by  several  gunboats,  commenced  the  descent  of 
the  Mississippi  Eiver.  The  expedition  was  a  shameful  failure.  Sherman, 
having  landed  his  forces,  attempted  to  capture  the  town  from  the  north- 
western side,  and  during  the  last  days  of  December,  there  was  some  desul- 
tory fighting,  when  the  Federal  commander,  without  making  any  concen- 
trated attack  ou  the  Confederate  position,  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and 
re-embai'ked  his  troops  at  Milliken's  Bend.  The  weak  and  disgraceful 
issue  of  this  expedition  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  connection  -with  the 
name  of  a  commander  declared  incompetent,  at  this  period  of  the  war,  and 
yet  destined  to  win  the  reputation  of  a  hero  from  the  fickle  multitude  of 
the  North. 

After  Sherman's  fa,ilure,  Gen.  Grant  made  the  third  attempt  upon 
Vicksburg,  endeavouring,  by  combined  naval  and  military  operations,  to 
torn  the  rear  of  the  line  of  defence.  Several  expeditions  were  planned  in 
the  spring  mouths  of  1863,  to  turn  the  defences  of  the  town,  by  means  of 
the  vast  network  of  rivers,  such  as  the  Tallahatchie,  Yazoo  Pass,  and  Sim- 
flower,  which  connect  the  Mississippi  River  with  the  Yazoo.  Tlieso  expe- 
ditions terminated  without  success,  and  are  chiefly  memorable  for  deviioia- 
tlons  of  the  countiy,  which,  indeed,  was  the  usual. resource  of  the  enemy 
whenever  disappointed  in  the  accomplishment  of  militaiy  results. 

While  Grant  was  thus  operating  against  Vicksburg,  au  attempt  was 
made  by  the  lower  Federal  fleet,  under  Farragat,  to  pass  the  batteries  at 
Port  Hudson,  so  as  to  co-operate  with  Admiral  Porter's  fleet  on  the  upper 
waters.  On  the  night  of  the  14th  March,  the  Hai-tford,  Farragut's  flag- 
ship, steamed  slowly  up  the  river,  passing  the  first  of  the  line  of  batteries, 
followed  by  the  Kichmond,  Mississippi,  Monongahela,  Genesee,  Albatross, 
Kineo,  the  iron-clad  Essex,  the  gunboat  Sachem,  and  a  mortar  flotilla  of 
six  schooners.  The  Confederate  batteries  were  silent,  waiting  to  bring  the 
whole  fleet  under  tlieir  guns  before  they  went  to  work.  Presently  there 
wa^  one  grand,  long,  deafening  roar,  and  the  battle  was  commenced.  A 
great  fire  had  been  lighted  on  the  river's  bank,  near  one  of  the  most  for- 
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raidatle  works,  to  throw  light  across  the  Btream  and  to  ilhiraine  the  ene- 
my's vessels.  The  artillerists  on  shore  had  no  difficulty  in  sighting  their 
guns.  The  sheets  of  ilame  that  poiired  from  the  sides  of  tlie  vessels  at 
each  discharge,  lit  up  nearly  the  whole  stretch  of  river,  placing  each  craft 
in  strong  rehof  against  the  black  sky.  The  fleet  soon  lost  its  orderly  line 
of  hattle.  The  Hartford  was  struck,  but  being  a  swift  vessel,  sncceeded, 
with  her  consort,  the  Albatross,  in  running  past  the  batteries.  The  Ilich- 
mond,  and  tlie  vessels  following  her,  turned  round ;  but  a«  the  Mississippi 
was  executing  this  mancenvre,  a  shot  tore  off  her  rudder,  and  another  went 
crushing  throngh  the  machinery.  She  drifted  aground  on  the  i-ight  bank 
of  the  river.  She  was  being  rapidly  torn  to  pieces  by  shot  from  the  bat- 
teries, when  her  commander  abandoned  her.  Lightened  by  the  departure 
of  the  crew,  and  influenced  by  the  current,  she  floated  off,  stern  foremost, 
down  the  river,  in  a  sheet  of  flame,  exploding  her  magazine,  and  sinking 
near  Providence  Island.  The  enterprise  against  Port  Hudson  had  proved 
B,  failure,  and  Gen.  Banks,  who  was  advancing  from  Baton  Kouge  to  take 
part  ill  the  anticipated  siege,  was  content  to  march  back  again. 

So  far  the  Confederate  strongholds  on  the  Mississippi  had  bid  defiance 
to  the  foe,  and  months  of  costly  preparation  for  their  reduction  had  been 
spent  in  vain.  But  after  Sherman's  repulse  from  Vicksbiu-g  some  com- 
pensation was  sought  in  an  easier  entei-prise,  and  McCleniand,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  command,  organized  an  expedition  of  two  corps  d'armSe, 
and  a  fleet  of  three  iron-clads,  and  several  gnnboats,  against  Arkansas 
Post;  a  village  on  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  abont  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  position  had  been  fortified  by  the  Confederates,  and  was  held  by  Gen. 
Ohui-ehill  witli  about  thirty-three  hundred  effective- me]i.  On  the  11th 
January,  a  combined  attack  was  arranged  between  Gen.  McOlemand  and 
Admiral  Porter.  Before  the  final  assault  was  made,  the  gamson,  finding 
themselves  unable  to  reply  to  the  fire  of  the  gunboats,  and  overwhelmed 
by  superiour  numbers,  hoisted  a  white  flag,  and  surrendered.  The  im- 
portance of  this  capture  by  the  enemy  was,  that  he  obtained  a  fortified 
point  guarding  the  navigation  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  shntting  out  its 
commerce  from  the  Mississippi. 

For  some  time  the  enemy  liad  been  m^ing  prepai^tions  for  an  attack 
on  Charleston  from  the  sea.  There  was  an  especial  desire  in  the  I^'orth  to 
capture  and  punish  this  city,  where  the  first  movements  of  the  war  had 
commenced,  and  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  on  the  anniversary  of  the  first 
capture  of  Sujnter  there  would  be  a  change  of  flags,  and  the  Feder^d  ensig-n 
woiild  again  float  from  its  walls.  To  accomplish  this  pleasant  event,  a 
lai'ge  fleet,  including  many  iron-clads  built  after  the  model  of  the  Monitor, 
Iiad  been  assembled  at  Port  Royal,  under  command  of  Admiral  Dupont, 
and  about  the  first  of  April  was  ready  for  action  at  the  mouth  of  CJiarles- 
ton  Hai'bour.     There   were   seven    iron-clads  of  the   Monitor  pattern ; 
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other  descriptions  of  iron-clads  were  exemplified  in  the  Keokuk  ani  Ii'on-. 
Bides,  the  latter  Ijeing  an  armour-plated  frigate,  with  an  armament  of 
eighteen  10,  11,  and  15-inch  gans.  It  was  to  be  a  trial  between  new  forcea 
of  tremendous  power.  The  defeneea  at  Charleston  had  been  materially 
strengthened  by  Gen.  Beauregard,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  coast 
service ;  and  it  was  thought  scarcely  possible  that  any  floating  thing  could 
breast  nnharmed  the  concentrated  storm  of  heavy  metal  from  the  guns  of 
Sumter,  Moultrie,  and  Battery  Bee,  the  three  principal  works  in  the  throat 
of  the  harbour.  A  test  was  at  last  to  be  obtained  of  a  long-mooted  (Ques- 
tion, and  iron-clads,  which  were  claimed  to  be  tho  most  impenetrable  ves- 
sels ever  constructed,  were  to  come  within  point-blank  range  of  tho  most 
numerous  and  powerful  batteries  that  had  ever  been  used  in  a  single  en- 
gagement. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  April,  the  line  of  iron-clads,  comprising 
seven  Monitors,  the  Ironsides,  and  Keokuk,  entered  the  channel,  and  passed 
Battery  Bee,  and  along  the  front  of  Morris  Island.  No  sound  came  from 
the  batteries  ;  not  a  man  was  seen  on  the  decks  of  the  iron-clads  ;  the  sea 
was  smooth  as  glass,  and  thus  calmly  and  majestically  the  whole  line  of 
vessels  passed  the  outer  batteries.  At  ton  minutes  after  three,  the  fleet, 
having  come  within  range,  Fort  Sumter  opened  its  batteries,  and,  almost 
simultaneously,  tho  white  smoke  couJd  be  seen  puffing  from  the  low  sand- 
hills of  Morris  and  Sullivan's  Islands  indicating  that  the  batteries  tliere 
had  become  engaged.  Five  of  the  iron-clads  forming  in  line  of  battle  in 
front  of  Fort  Sumter,  maintained  a  very  rapid  return  fire,  occasionally 
hurling  their  fifteen-ineh  shot  and  shell  against  Fort  Moultrie  and  minor 
batteries,  but  all  directing  their  chief  efforts  against  tlie  east  face  of  Fort 
Sumter.  The  firing  became  terrific.  The  Ironsides,  from  her  position, 
engaged  Fort  Moultrie ;  Battery  Bee  mingled  the  hoareo  thunder  of  its  guns 
in  the  nniversal  din,  and  the  whole  ejipanse  of  the  harbour  entrance,  from 
Sullivan's  Island  to  Cummings'  Point,  became  enveloped  in  the  smoke 
.  and  constant  flashes  of  the  conflict.  The  iron-clads  kopt  constantly  shift- 
ing their  position ;  but,  whichever  way  they  went,  their  ports  always 
turned  towards  the  battlements  of  Snmter,  pouring  forth  their  terrible 
projectiles  against  the  walls  of  that  famous  stronghold. 

Presently  the  Keokuk  pushed  ahead  of  her  companions,  placed  herself 
within  less  than  nine  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  and  seemed  to  challenge 
it  to  combat.  A  circle  of  angry  flashes  radiated  towards  her  from  all  sides ; 
she  had  made  herself  the  target  of  the  most  powerful  guns  tho  Confeder- 
ates could  command.  In  a  few  momenta,  she  was  disabled,  and  crept 
slowly  out  of  fire.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet,  more  or  less  severely  in- 
jured, withdrew,  and  in  thirty  minutes  from  the  time  when  the  first  gun 
opened,  the  action  was  over,  and  a  victory  obtained,  which  went  far  to  im- 
peach the  once  dreaded  power  of  the  iron-clads  of  the  enemy.     Admnal 
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Dupont,  "  eonvineed  of  the  utter  impracticability  of  taking  the  city  of 
Cliarleston  with  the  force  under  his  command,"  retired  to  Port  Royal, 
leaving  the  stranded,  riddled  wreck  of  the  iron-clad  Keotui  as  evidence 
of  his  defeat.  All  his  vessels  had  sustained  serious  injury.  The  Confeder- 
ates, with  but  two  death  casualties,  had  driven  off  an  iron-clad  fleet,  ob- 
tained a  complete  triumph,  and  desti'oyed  the  prestige  of  the  description 
of  vessel  named  after  the  Monitor,  the  first  of  its  class. 
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JA0K80N. — BXAOT  REPORT 


f  MIS0OH0BPTI0B3   OF   THE   * 


PFEABAIfOB  OF  TEE  HEKO,- — "W] 


The  military  situation  in  the  spring  months  of  1863  may  be  deserihed 
by  a  few  general  lines  drawn  through  the  country,  and  bounding  the  main 
theatres  of  the  war.  In  Tii^inia  either  anny  was  in  view  of  the  other 
from  the  heights  overlooking  the  town  of  Predericksburg,  whilst  the  coun- 
try between  the  Kappahannock  and  the  Potomac  was  at  various  times 
visited  by  detachments  of  Stuart's  daring  cavalry.  The  army  of  Ten- 
nessee was  tied  to  no  special  line  of  operations  ;  it  was  embarrassed  by  no 
important  point,  such  as  Richmond  rcquiiing  to  be  defended ;  it  had  thus 
gi'eatly  the  advantage  over  tlie  army  of  Yirginia ;  and  yet  we  have  seen, 
and  shall  continvie  to  see,  that  it  was  far  inferiour  in  activity  and  enter- 
prise to  the  latter,  and  that,  while  Gen.  Lee  was  overthrowing  eveiy  anny 
that  came  against  him,  Bragg  was  idle,  or  constantly  yielding  np  territory 
to  a  conquering  foe.  From  March  till  June,  in  1863,  Gen.  Bragg's  forces 
remained  idly  stretching  from  Shelbyville  to  the  right,  while  the  Federals, 
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holding  a  line  from  Franklin  to  Woodbury,  again  and  again,  afforded 
opportunities  of  attack  on  detached  masses  wMch  the  dull  Confederate 
commander  never  used.  West  of  the  Alleghany  ItountainB  the  war  had 
travelled  steadily  southward  to  Tenne^ee,  Mississippi,  and  Arkana^.  In 
Mississippi  we  held  the  line  of  the  Tallahatchie  and  the  town  of  Vickshnrg, 
■while  Grant  threatened  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  and  KcOlernand 
menaced  Yickahm-g,  West  of  the  Mississippi  the  war  had  heen  pushed  to 
the  bants  of  the  Arkansas  River,  the  Federals  held  Van  Buren,  and  Hind- 
man's  weak  and  shifting  tactics  opposed  an  imcei'tain  front  to  further 
advance  of  the  enemy  in  this  distant  territory. 

The  great  campaign  of  1863  was  to  open  in  Virginia.  There  were 
especial  reasons  at  Washington  for  an  early  resumption  of  the  campaign. 
The  Democratic  party  was  gaining  strength,  in  the  ahaenee  of  any  grand 
success  in  the  war ;  and  the  term  of  service  of  many  of  the  Federal  sol- 
dier in  Virginia  was  so  near  expiration  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
try  again  the  issue  of  battle  at  a  period  somewhat  earlier  jn  the  year  than 
the  date  of  former  operations  against  Richmond.  A  change  of  command- 
ers, which  had  come  to  bo  the  usual  preliminary  of  the  resumption  of  Fed- 
eral campaigns,  was  not  omitted.*     Gen.  Joe  Hooker  was  raised  from  the 

*  Mr.  Headley,  a  Northern  authour,  in  bi3  intecesling  work,  "  The  Campaignfl  of  Sherman  mid 
Grant,"  mates  the  foUoniiig  yery  just  oommentary  on  (3ie  Northern  mania  for  a  "  ohai^  of  oom- 
mfunJeia."     Referring  to  the  achievements  of  these  two  popular  heroes  of  the  war,  he  says : 

"  It  is  not  M  be  supposed  that  tiiej  were  the  only  two  great  generals  the  mar  had  produced,  or 
the  only  ones  who  were  able  to  bring  it  to  a  sncoessful  issue.  It  ia  an  eirour  to  imagine,  as  many 
do,  that  the  GoTernmont  kept  casting  about  for  men  fit  to  do  the  work  these  men  did,  and,  after 
long  aearohing,  at  length  found  them.  Several  were  displaced,  who  would  have,  doubtless,  sno- 
eeeded  in  bringing  us  olljmate  victory,  had  they  been  allowed  a  fiur  trial.  The  ercour  was  in  sup- 
po^g  that  men,  capable  of  controlling  Booh  vast  armies,  and  carrying  on  a  war  of  such  magnitude 
and  coverii^  almost  a  continent  in  its  seope,  were  to  be  found  ready-made.  They  ware  not  to  leap 
forth,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  oomplelely  panoplied  and  ready  for  the  service  to 
which  Ihey  were  determined.  A  war  of  sach  m^iitude,  and  eoveriug  the  territories  that  ours  did, 
would  have  staggered  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  or  the  skill  of  Wellington,  even  at  the  close  of 
th«r  long  experience  and  traiuing.  To  espect,  thecefbre,  that  officers,  who  had  never  led  ten 
thousand  men  to  battle,  were  suddenly  to  become  capable  of  wielding  half  a  milhon,  was  absurd. 
Both  the  army  and  the  leaders,  as  well  as  the  nation,  had  to  ffrom  by  eiperienee  to  the  vastneas  of 
the  undertaking.  A  mighty  military  gemiis,  capable  at  once  of  comprehending  and  controlling  the 
oondilion  of  things,  would  have  upset  the  government  in  ms  months.  Trammehed,  confined,  and 
baffled  by  'ignorance  and  unbelief,'  it  would  have  taken  matters  into  ils  own  hand.  Besides, 
such  prodigies  do  not  appear  every  century.  We  were  children  in  such  a  complicated  and  wide- 
sweeping  struggle;  and,  hke  children,  were  compelled  ta  learn  to  walk  by  many  a  etumblo. 
Greene,  nest  to  Washington,  was  the  greatest  general  our  revolutionary  war  producedl  yet,  m 
ahnost  his  first  essay,  he  lost  Fort  Washington,  with  its  four  thousand  men,  and  seriously  crippled 
his  great  leader.  But  Washington  had  the  sagacity  to  discern  his  military  ability  beneath  his 
Mure,  and  still  gave  him  hie  eonfidence.  To  a  fhinkmg  man,  that  was  evidently  the  only  way  for 
us  to  get  a  competent  general — one  capable  of  plamung  and  carrying  out  a  great  campaign.  Hera 
was  our  vital  en'Our.  The  Government  kept  throwiog  dice  for  able  commandeis.  It  is  trne  that 
eiperienoe  will  not  make  a  great  man  out  of  a  naturally  weak  one ;  but  it  i?  equally  true  that 
without  it,  a  man  of  great  natural  military  capawty  will  not  be  equal  to  vast  responabilities  and 
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poaition  of  corps  commander  to  that  of  general-in-chief,  and  appointed  to 
take  command  of  the  ffth  attempt  against  Kichmond.  He  wae  an  im- 
mense braggart.  "  His  popiilar  d^gnation  was  "  Fighting  Joe  Hooker." 
He  had  made  himself  famous  in  the  newspapers  hy  his  fierce  criticisms  of 
MeClellan's  campaigns  ;  had  predicted  certain  capture  of  Eichmond  mider 
his  own  leadership ;  and  was  just  the  man  whose  boastful  confidence 
might  Irindle  anew  the  hopes  of  the  credulous  people  of  the  Nortli. 


f    CHANCBLLOIISVILLE, 

On  the  37th  of  April  Hooker  began  his  gi'and  movement  over  the 
Rappahannock.  His  great  numerical  force  enabled  him  to  divide  his 
army,  and  yet  to  maintain  his  superiority  at  all  points.  His  left  wing, 
under  Sedgwick,  crossed  at  Fredericksburg,  intending  to  attack  and 
occupy  the  heights  above  the  town,  and  seize  the  railway  to  Richmond. 
Meanwhile  the  stronger  portion  of  his  army  crossed  the  river  some  miles  ■ 
above  Fredericksburg,  at  the  United  States',  Ely's,  and  Germania  fords, 
and  began  to  move  toward  Chaneellorsville— the  name  of  a  place  marked 
by  a  large  house,  formerly  a  tavern,  and  a  few  out-houses,  about  eleven 
miles  above  Fredericksburg,  and  about  four  miles  sontli  of  tlie  point  of 
confluence  of  the  Rapidan  and  the  Rappahannock.  On  the  SOtli  April, 
having  got .  all  his  forces  across  the  river,  he  issued  a  flaming  address^ 
announcing  that  "  tlie  operations  of  the  last  three  days  have  detennined 
that  our  enemy  must  ingloriously  fly,  or  come  out  from  behind  their  de- 
fences and  give  us  battle  on  our  own  ground,  where  certain  destruction 
awaits  him."  So  coniident  was  he  of  success  that  he  declared  that  Lee's 
army  was  "  the  property  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac"  Indeed,  his 
chief  concern  appeal's  to  iiave  been  to  cut  off  Lee's  retreat;  and  as  his 
aiTuy  crossed  the  river,  tlie  cavalry  was  to  move  ai-onnd  the  Confederate 
position,  one  body  under  Averilt,  marching  on  Gordonsville,  the  other 
under  Stoneraan,  interposing  between  Lee's  army  and  Richmond,  to  cut 
the  lines  of  rail  and  destroy  his  commimications.  The  disposition  of 
forces  was  such  tliat  the  Northern  newspapers  declared  that  it  was  at 
once  conclusive  of  the  fate  of  Lee  and  of  the  Confederacy  itself     IJever 

combinations.  Our  expcrieneo  prove!  this ;  for  both  Gcanfc  and  Sherman  camo  very  near  sharing 
the  Fate  of  many  Unit  preceded  them.  Nothing  tut  tlie  President's  friendship  and  tenacity  saved 
tlie  fonner'  after  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh  Landing.  His  oyerthrow  waa  detennined  on ;  while  the 
latter  waa  removed  from  the  department  of  Kentucky,  as  a  crazy  man.  Great  by  nature,  they 
were  fortunately  kept  where  they  could  grow  Ic  the  new  and  strange  condition  of  things,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  struggle  into  which  we  had  been  thrown.  If  Hie  process '  of  chanpng  com. 
menders  the  moment  they  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  extravagant  eipeotationa  of  the  country,  and 
ec[ualty  estraTagaiit  predictions  of  the  GoTcrnment,  had  been  continued,  we  should  have  beea 
floundering  to  tiiis  day  amid  chaos  and  uncertainty." 
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were  euch  etraiiia  of  exultation  heard  in  New  York  and  WaeKington  since 
the  first  field  of  Manassas.  The  common  convereation  waa  that  the  Con- 
federates were  between  two  tires ;  that  Hooker  had  them  jnst  where  he 
wanted  them ;  that  they  conld  not  retreat ;  that  they  would  be  annihi- 
lated ;  that  "  the  rebellion  "  was  nearly  at  an  end. 

Gen.  Lee  was  certainly  now  in  the  most  ti-ying  situation  of  the  war. 
He  was  out-numbered  by  an  enemy,  whose  force,  compared  with  his  own, 
was — as  we  have  the  pi-ecise  statement  of  Gen.  lee  himeeif— as  ten  to 
tkree  ;  and  he  was  threatened  by  two  attacks,  the  inferionr  of  which — that 
of  Sedgwick  at  Fredericksburg — was  equal  in  numbers  to  his  whole  army. 
Despite  desertions  and  the  difficulties  of  the  recruiting  service,  the  strength 
of  the  Pederal  army  operating  in  Northern  Virginia  had  been  kept  up  to 
about  150,000  men.  Gea.  Lee  had  loss  than  50,000  men.  He  bad  been 
compelled  to  detach  nearly  a  third  of  the  amiy  with  which  he  bad  fought 
at  Fredericksburg  to  confront  demonstrations  of  the  enemy  on  the  coasts 
of  Yirginia  and  Korth  Garolina ;  and  Longstreet  had  been  sent  to  com- 
mand the  department  which  included  Edchmond  and  its  vicinity,  together 
with  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  placed  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill. 

There  was  nothing  more  remarkable  about  the  great  Confederate  com- 
mander than  bis  cheerful  self-po^^sion,  his  calm,  antique  courage  in  the 
most  trying  and  terrible  circumstances  of  life.  There  was  no  expression 
of  nneasiuese  on  his  part ;  no  sign  of  dismay  in  the  calm,  gi-and  face ;  and 
the  quiet  and  collected  orders  which  he  gave,  alone  indicated  a  movement 
almost  unexampled  in  its  daring  to  crush  the  enemy  whose  numbei-s  had 
enveloped  him.  He  watched  the  movement  of  Sedgwick  at  Fredericks- 
burg, as  well  &S,  the  one  In'gher  up  the  river  under  Hooker,  until  be  had 
penetrated  the  enemy's  design,  and  seen  the  necessity  of  malting  a  rapid 
division  of  his  own  forces  to  confront  him  on  two  different  fields. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  Gen.  Lee  drew  back  bis  army  in  the  direction  of 
ChancellorsviUe,  leaving  Early's  divisiop  to  guard  Marye's  Heights  at 
Fredericksburg.  At  Chancellorsville  he  learned  from  Gen.  Anderson, 
who,  with  two  brigades — Posey's  and  Mabone's — had  been  guarding  tlie 
upper  fords  of  the  river,  that  the  main  body  of  the  Federal  army  was  ad- 
vancing from  that  direction,  and  threatened  bis  left  rear.  A  force  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  strong  was- on  what  bad  formerly  been  the  left  rear 
of  the  Confederates  and  was  now  the  front.  Taking  from  the  account  the 
forces  left  at  Fredericksburg,  Lee  was  out-aumbered  nearly  three  to  one. 
His  ai-my  consisted  of  Jackson's  three  divisions  and  two  of  Longstreet's 
former  coi-ps — McLaw's  and  Anderson's.  He  had  in  bis  rear  Sedgwick's 
force,  which  equalled  in  strength  bis  whole  army ;  and  it  appeared,  indeed, 
that  he  would  be  crushed,  or  forced  to  reti-cat  with  both  flanks  exposed  along 
the  Eichmond  rail,  which  was  already  at  the  mercy  of  Stoneman's  eavaliy. 
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On  the  let  of  May  Hooker  ordered  an  advance  to  be  made  from  Chan- 
eellorsvJUe  in  the  direction  of  Fredericjisburg.  At  the  close  of  the  day 
his  army  held  the  gronnd  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Banlis'  Ford 
to  ChancellorsviUe,  and  thence  with  the  right  thrown  baclr,  covered  the 
road  to  Germania  Ford.  But  while  Gen.  Lee  kept  the  enemy  amnsed  this 
day  ]:)y  several  attacks  and  feints,  preparations  were  in  progress  for  a  flank 
march,  in  which  the  terrible  Stonewall  Jackson  was  to  try  again  the  suc- 
ee^  of  his  favonrite  movements. 

The  flank  march  of  Jackson  commenced  at  night ;  his  corps  consisting 
of  three  divisions,  under  A.  P.  Hill,  Eodes,  and  Trimble.  He  was  directed 
to  move  by  a  road  behind  the  line-of-battle  to  the  road  that  led  to  Gei- 
mania  Ford,  where  the  extreme  right  of  the  Federal  army — Howard's  corps 
— rested.  Tiie  route  lay  through  the  Wildeme^,  a  district  of  country 
covered  with  scrubby  oaks  and  a  thick,  tangled  undergrowth.  Availing 
himself  of  its  cover,  Jackson  marclied  aromid  the  right  flank  of  Hooker's 
army,  without  that  general  having  any  knowledge  of  the  critical  move- 
ment which  was  in  progress  almost  within  reach  of  his  guns.  JTear  eunaet 
of  the  3d  of  May,  he  was  in  position  at  Wilderness  Church.  The  two 
divisions  of  McLaw  and  Anderson  kept  up  a  succession  of  feints  on  Hook- 
er's front,  while  Jackson,  with  stealthy  and  alert  movement,  prepared  to 
fall  like  a  raging  tiger  upon  his  flank. 

But  few  hours  of  day-light  were  left  when  Jackson  commenced  his 
attack.  It  was  sudden  and  furious.  Marching  rapidly  from  the  direction 
of  Germania  Ford,  he  fell  suddenly  on  Howard's  corps  in  the  forest.  The 
yell  of  his  soldiers  was  the  only  signal  of  attack.  The  whole  corps  of  the 
enemy  was  broken ;  it  retreated  in  confusion  and  dismay ;  in  vain  Hooker 
interposed  himself  to  check  the  flight ;  his  right  wing  was  being  fiercely 
driven  down  upon  Anderson's  and  McLaw's  sturdy  veterans,  and  the  fate 
■  of  his  army  hung  in  a  balance. 

Presently  there  waa  a  halt  in  the  pnrsuit.  The  enemy  had  succeeded 
in  rallying  some  of  his  artillery  near  a  stone  wall  directly  in  the  line  of 
the  retreat.  Then  Jackson,  in  company  with  a  number  of  his  own  and  a 
part  of  A.  P.  Hill's  staff,  rode  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and  proceeded 
beyond  the  front  line  of  skirmishers.  When  he  had  finished  his  observa- 
tions, he  rode  back  in  the  twilight  to  rejoin  his  men,  that  he  might  order 
a  fresh  attack.  A  ]?J"orth  Carolina  regiment  mistook  the  party,  as  they 
galloped  through  the  foliage,  for  the  enemy.  Some  one  cried  out  "  Caval- 
ry," "  charge  t "  and  immediately  the  regiment  fired.  Jackson  fell,  struck 
Tiy  three  balls,  two  through  the  left  ann,  and  another  penetrating  the  palm 
of  the  right  hand.  He  was  placed  on  a  fitter;  one  of  the  bearers  was  shot 
down  by  the  enemy's  skirmishers ;_  the  General,  falling,  received  a  severe 
contusion  of  tlie  side,  and  was  for  two  hours  nearly  pulaeiees  from  the 
shock.     For  five  minutes  he  lay  actually  within  the  line  of  the~-Federali 
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skinniBliers,  and  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery.  Some  of  his  men  hecom- 
ing  aware  of  his  danger,  rushed  forward,  aud  plucked,  from  the  terrible 
fire  of  artillery,  the  prostrate  form  of  their  heloved  commander.  He  was 
placed  in  an  ambulance,  and  earned  to  the  field  hospital  at  Wildeniess 
Kun, 

With  Jackson's  fall  the  impetus  of  the  Confederate  attack  ceased. 
Oen,  Stuart,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  renewed  the  %ht  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  continued  it  until  the  enemy's  right  had  been  doubled  in  on 
his  centre  in  and  around  Ohancellorsville.  But  the  fieiy  energy  of  Jackson 
was  wanting  to  carry  forward  tlie  troops,  and  to  make  what  was  already 
a  severe  repulse  of  the  enemy  a  terrible  and  irremediable  disaster. 

A  messenger  was  despatched  to  Gen.  Lee,  with  the  intelhgence  of  the 
wounding  of  his  great  lieutenant.  He  found  the  General  on  a  bed  of 
straw  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  told  him  that  Jackson  was 
Severely  wounded,  and  that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  press  the  enemy 
next  day — Sunday — if  he  had  not  fallen.  Gen.  Lee  quietly  said,  "  These 
people  shaU  be  pressed  to-day."  The  grand,  simple  commander  never  had 
any  other  name  for  the  enemy  than  "  these  people."  He  rose  from  his 
bed  of  straw,  partook  of  his  simple  fare  of  ham  and  craelter,  sallied  forth, 
and  made  such  dispositions  as  rendered  that  Sabbath-day  a  blessed  one  for 
the  Confederacy. 

At  day-break,  on  the  3d,  the  three  divisions  of  Jackson's  old  corps 
advanced  to  the  attack.  Meanwhile  Anderson's  division  was  pushed  for- 
ward by  Gen.  Lee  to  assault  the  strongly-entrenched  position  of  the  enemy 
in  front  of  Chancellor sville.  On  one  side  the  Federals  were  being  forced 
back  in  the  direction  of  Chancellorsvillc.  On  the  other  side  Anderson's 
men  pressed  through  the  woods,  over  the  fields,  up  the  hills,  into  the  very 
mouths  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  forced  him  to  talse  shelter  behind  a 
second  line  of  entrenchments  in  rear  of  Chancellorsville.  There  were 
ladies  at  Hooker's  headquarters,  in  the  large  house  which  gave  the  name 
to  the  battle-field.  They  were  taken  away  by  one  of  Hooker's  staff,  as  the 
firing  became  hot.  One  of  the  ladies  fainted.  It  was  a  forlorn  sight  to 
see  that  ti-oupe  passing  tlirbngh  the  Federal  lines  at  sueh  a  time.  Soon 
after  they  left,  the  house,  which  was  a  large  and  elegant  structure,  took 
fire,  and.  biimed  to  the  ground.  Hooker's  headquarters  were  transfeiTcd 
to  the  rear,  and  his  cnppled  army,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  towai'd 
the  river,  was  anxious  now  only  for  retreat. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  capture  or  destruction  of 
Hooker's  army  now  appeared  certain.  But  just  then  news  was  received 
that  Sedgwick,  who  had  crossed  the  river  at  Fredericksburg,  had  taken 
Marye's  Heights,  wliich  had  been  held  by  Barksdale's  brigade,  less  than 
two  thousand  men,  and  sis  pieces  of  the  "Washington  Artillery.  The  hill 
was  flanked,  and  its  brave   defenders,  who  had  held   it  against  three 
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assaiJts,  were  cut  off  from  their  supports,  and  compelled  to  surrender. 
Gen.  Early,  finding  that  Sedgwick  had  gained  this  position  on  his  left,  and 
was  pressing  foi-ward  his  forces  towards  Chaneellorsvillo,  withdrew,  and 
took  up  a  position  near  Salem  Chnreh,  aboiit  five  miles  from  Fredericks- 
bnrg,  where  he  throw  up  some  slight  field-works. 

The  movement  of  Sedgwick  made  it  necessary  for  Gen.  Lee  to  arrest 
the  pursuit  of  Hooker,  and  eaueed  him  to  send  hack  towards  Fredericks- 
burg the  division  of  McLaw  to  support  Early  and  cheek  the  enemy's 
advance.  On  the  evening  of  the  3d,  Sedgwick's  advanced  troops  were 
driven  back  without  difiieulty.  On  the  4th  the  battle  was  renewed.  The 
enemy  was  evidently  attempting  to  establish  communication  with  Hooker 
along  the  river  road,  and  for  this  purpose  had  massed  a  heavy  force 
against  ifcLaw'a  left.  A  portion  of  Anderson's  force  was  marched  fifteen 
miles  to  his  support ;  but  Gen.  Lee,  who  had  come  upon  the  field,  having 
discovered  the  enemy's  design,  ordered  Anderson  to  unite  with  Early,  so 
as  to  attack  that  part  of  the  enemy's  line  which  he  had  weakened  by  his 
demonstration  on  McLaw,  and  thus  threaten  his  communication  with 
Fredericksburg.  The  combined  attack  was  made  just  before  sunset. 
Sedgwick's  men  hardly  waited  to  receive  it ;  they  fled  precipitately 
towards  Banks'  Ford ;  and  during  the  night  they  recrosaed  the  river  in  the 
condition  of  an  utterly  defeated  and  demoralized  army. 

Thus,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  May  ended  the  remarkable  series  of 
battles  on  the  lines  of  the  Rappahannock.  There  had  been  three  distinct 
engagements  :  that  of  the  Wilderness,  where  Jackson  succeeded  in  taming 
the  enemy's  flank  ;  that  most  properly  called  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville, 
around  which  point  tlie  enemy  centred  and  made  his  best  fight ;  and  that  of 
Salem  Church  which  closed  with  Sedgwick's  rout  and  retreat  across  the  river. 

The  enemy  was  now  driven  from  every  point  around  Fredericksburg, 
and  ifc  but  remained  to  make  shoi-t  work  of  Hooker  at  United  States  Ford. 
That  commander,  cowed  and  hemmed  in  within  his  straitened  lines  by  a 
few  Confederate  divisions,  had  scarcely  fired  a  gun  while  Sedgwick's 
coi'ps,  a  few  miles  off,  was  being  overwhelmed  and  driven  back  in  dis- 
graceful confusion.  Ho  called  a  coimcil  of  war,  and  determined  to  retreat. 
The  night  of  the  5th  afi'orded  him  the  opportunity ;  there  was  a  drenching 
storm  of  wind  and  rain ;  pontoons  were  laid ;  the  several  corps  crossed 
the  river ;  and  the  next  morning  the  enemy's  whole  force  was  over  the 
liver,  and  on  the  march  to  its  former  camps  at  Falmouth.* 

*  It  ia  curious  to  notice  Oie  lard?  falaehoods  of  official  dispatclies,  Aiaough  Hooker  had  sas- 
toinDii  one  of  the  worst  defeats  la  the  war,  he  Issued  the  following  rubbish  in  a  congraltilatoTt/ 
addreaa  (!)  to  Ms  army : 

"  Ocueral  Order,  tTo.  49. 

"  The  Msjor-General  Conunanding  tenders  to  tie  annj  his  congi-atulafions  on  its  aohievements 
of  tlio  last  seven  dajs.    If  it  has  not  accomplished  al!  that  wus  cxpci^cd,  the  reasons  are  weU 
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The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  terrible.  We  had  taken  uearly  eight  thou- 
Band  prisoners ;  l^orthei'n  accountfi  stated  Sedgwick's  loss  at  five  thousand  ; 
that  of  Hooker  in  killed  and  wonnded  was  probably  twice  as  large  ;  and 
but  little  is  risked  in  putting  all  his  losses  at  twenty-five  thousand  men. 
Gen.  Lee's  loss  was  less  than  ton  thousand.  He  had  won  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  vietories  on  record ;  illustrated  the  highest  quality  of  general- 
ship, the  self-possession  and  readiness  of  a  great  commander,  and  eon- 
flnued  a  reputation  now  the  first  in  wai".  Indeed,  this  reputation  had  not 
properly  commenced  in  the  Seven  Days  Battles  around  Kichmond ;  for  it 
was  only  when  Lee  moved  oat  to  the  lines  of  the  Kappahannock  that  there 
commenced  the  display  of  his  great  tactical  abilities.  He  had  now  fought 
the  most  difficult  and  brilliant  battle  of  the,  war.  Amid  all  the  achieve- 
ments and  wonders  of  his  future  career,  Chancellor sville  must  ever  remain 
the  master-piece  of  his  military  life. 

Now  and  then  there  were  developed  in  the  South  certain  facts  and 
figures  concerning  the  war,  officially  verified,  and  so  unlike  the  stories  of 
the  newspaper  and  the  printed  catchpenny,  that  the  public  mind  was 
startled  from  foimei  convictions,  and  put  on  a  new  train  of  inquiry.  This 
was  especially  so  with  leference  to  the  unequal  match  of  force  in  the  war. 
The  Southern  people  had  a  general  impression  that  they  were  largely  out- 
numbered in  tlie  contest ;  that  the  Korth  was  greatly  superionr  in  men, 
material,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  conquest.  But  their  notions  of  this  in- 
equality were  vague,  and  in  no  iustance  came  up  to  the  full  measure  of 

fcnowE  1o  the  array.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  tliej  were  of  a  character  not  to  be  foreseen  or  pre- 
vented by  humEm  sagacity  or  resoiiiies. 

"  lit  withdrawing  from  tie  Bouth  bank  of  the  Eappahannoek  before  delivering  a  general  battle 
to  oar  adversiiries,  the  army  has  given  renewed  evidence  of  its  ooafidenoe  in  itself  and  ita  fidelity 
le  the  prindples  it  represents. 

"  By  fighting  at  a  disadvantage,  we  would  have  been  recreant  to  our  trust,  to  ourselrea,  to  our 
cause,  and  lo  our  country.  Pi'ofessedlj  loyal  and  conscious  of  its  strength,  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
juao  nill  give  or  decline  battle  whenever  iia  interests  or  honour  may  command  it. 

"  By  the  celerity  and  secrecy  of  our  movements,  our  advance  and  passage  of  the  river  was  un- 
lispnted,  and  on  our  withdrawal  not  a  rebel  dared  to  follow  us.  The  events  of  the  last  week  may 
well  cause  the  heart  of  ever;  officer  and  soldier  of  the  army  to  swell  with  pride. 

"  We  have  added  new  laurels  to  our  former  renown.  We  have  made  long  marches,  crossed 
risers,  siii'priEed  the  enemy  in  his  enfrenohmenta,  and  wherever  we  have  fought  we  have  inflicted 
heavier  blows  tijan  those  we  have  ceedved. 

"  We  have  taken  from  the  enemy  6,000  prisoners  and  fifteen  colours,  captured  seven  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  placed  kors  de  combat  18,000  of  our  foe's  cboacn  troops. 

"  We  have  destroyed  his  depots,  filled  with  vast  amounts  of  stores,  damaged  his  communioa- 
tions,  captured  prisoners  within  the  forijficatious  of  his  capital,  and  filled  his  country  with  fear  and 


"  We  have  no  othes'  regret  than  that  caused  by  tho  loss  of  our  brave  companions,  and  in  tl 
we  are  consoled  by  the  conviodon  that  they  have  foUen  in  the  holiest  canse  ever  submitted  to  tl 
arbitration  of  battle. 

"  Bv  command  of  Major-General  HOOKER, 

"  S.  WiLLiAiis,  As^taat>Adjt-General." 
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the  Northern  advantage  in  this  respect.  It  was  tbe  policy  of  the  Confed- 
erate Government  to  keep  all  military  matters  secret,  and  to  give,  even  to 
our  own  people,  exaggerated  impressions  of  tho  strength  of  oiir  forces  in 
the  Held.  Oui*  amiiea  were  always  popularly  accounted  much  larger  than 
they  really  were,  and  a  pleasant  delusion  was  maintained,  until  some  occa- 
sion would  hring  ont  official  :figures,  and  shock  the  public  with  surprise. 
"Who  would  have  supposed,  until  Beauregard's  official  figures  were  pub- 
lished, that  the  army  of  the  First  Manassas  numbered  less  than  tliirty 
thousand  men,  and  that  five  Confederate  regiments  on  that  field  held  in 
check,  for  two  hours,  a  column  of  fifteen  thousand  Federal  infantry? 
Who  would  have  .imagined,  .looking  at  tlie  newspapers  of  the  day,  that 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  was  popularly  expected,  in  the  firat  year  of 
the  war,  to  take  Cincinnati,  and  to  march  to  the  Northern  Lakes,  never 
had  more  than  twenty-odd  thousand  men  to  meet  all  the  emergencies  of  the 
early  campaign  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  ?  "Who  would  have  believed, 
unless  on  the  official  authority  of  the  great  Confederate  Chieftain  himselfj 
that  Gen.  Lee  whipped  "  the  finest  cermy  on  theplanetp  under  Hooker,  with 
less  than  one-third  his  force  ?  These  are  matters  of  official  history,  and  stand 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  swollen  narratives  of  the  newspaper,  and  in  singular 
relations  to  the  Northern  assertion  of  martial  prowls  in  the  war. 

While  the  great  victory  of  Chancellorsville  was  causing  joy  and  con- 
grakilation  tin-oughout  the  Oontederaey,  Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson  lay 
dying  at  a  small  farm-house,  a  few  miles  from  where  he  had  led  his  last 
and  most  famous  attack.  No  one  had  supposed  that  his  wounds  would 
prove  mortal;  it  had  already  been  announced  from  his  physician  that 
amputation  had  been  decided  upon,  and  he  would  probably  very  soon 
thereafter  be  in  a  condition  to  be  removed  to  Eiehmond.  But  while  prep- 
arations were  being  made  there  to  receive  the  distinguished  sufferer,  thei-e 
came  tlie  appalling  news  that  an  attack  of  pneumonia  had  supervened, 
and  that  there  wei'e  no  hopes  of  his  recovery.  He  expired  on  Snnday,  the 
eighth  day  of  his  Buffering.  He  had  declared :  "  If  I  live  it  will  be  for 
the  best — and  if  I  die,  it  will  be  for  the  beat ;  God  knows  and  directs  all 
things  for  tlie  best,"  His  last  moments  were  mostly  occupied  with  lively 
expressions  of  that  trust  and  confidence  in  God,  which  had  marked  his  life 
for  many  years,  and  which  he  had  carried  into  all  the  details  of  his  wonder- 
ful career.  There  were  various  reports  of  his  last  words.  They  were  not 
religious  ones.  His  last  ntterance  in  the  delirium  that  preceded  death 
was :  "  Tell  Major  Hawks  to  send  forward  provisions  to  the  men.  Let  us 
cross  over  the  river  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees."  And  thus 
passed  over,  tlie  dark  river  and  into  eternal  rest,  the  spirit  of  the  gi-eat 
man,  whose  exploits  had  been  amongst  the  most  brilliant  in  the  military 
history  of  the  world,  and  whose  character  must  ever  reman  an  interesting 
subject  for  the  student  of  mankind. 
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"stonewall      JACESON. 

Theeb  was  probably  no  more  ambitious  man  in  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy than  "  Stonewall "  Jackson.  The  vulgar  mind  thinks  that  it 
easily  discovers  those  who  are  the  ambitious  men  in  a  community.  It 
readily  designates  as  sucli  those  who  aspire  to  office  and  pnblic  positions, 
who  seek  sensations,  court  notoriety  in  newspapers,  and  hold  up  their 
hands  for  Uie  applause  of  the  multitude.  But  ambition,  in  its  tme  and 
noble  sense,  is  very  different  from  these  coai-se  bids  for  popular  favour. 
There  ia  a  cl^e  of  apparently  quiet  miads  which,  choosing  seclusion  and 
mystery,  and  wearing  an  air  of  absence,  or  even  misanthropy,  moving  in 
their  daily  wallis  with  an  appearance  of  profound  unconcern,  are  yet 
living  for  histoiy,  and  are  daily  and  nightly  coi^umed  with  the  fii'cs  of 
ambition.  It  is  this  sort  of  ambition  which  cherishes  and  attempts  ideals ; 
which  is  founded  on  a  deep  and  unconquerable  self-esteem ;  and  which 
is  often  haughtily  and  even  grimly  silent,  from  a  consciousness  of  its  own 
powers,  or  an  ever  present  belief  in  its  destiny. 

Of  auch  an  order  of  ambition  tliose  who  knew  Gen.  .Jackson  best 
declare  that  he  was  singularly  possessed.  Ho  believed  in  his  destiny, 
whatever  religious  name  he  chose  to  attach  to  that  transcendental  and 
ravishing  sentiment;  he  was  fond  of  repeating  to  liis  intimate  friends  that 
"  mystei-y  was  tlie  secret  of  eueeess ; "  and  becaiise  he  went  about  hia 
work  witli  a  silent  and  stern  manner,  that  was  no  proof  of  the  opinion 
of  the  populace,  that  be  was  simply  a  machine  of  conscientious  motives, 
with  no  sentiment  in  his  composition  hut  that  of  duty. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  the  experience  of  truly  great  men,  that  they 
have  to  live  through  a  period  of  utter  misapprehension  of  tlieir  worth, 
and  often  of  intense  ridicule.  Such  was  the  painful  experience  of  Gen. 
Jackson.  At  the  Yii-ginia  Military  School  at  Iiesington,  where  he  was  a 
professor  before  the  war,  be  was  thought  to  be  stupid  and  harmless,  and 
he  was  often  the  biitt  of  the  academic  wit  of  that  institution.  Col.  Gillem, 
who  taught  tactics  there,  was  taken  to  be  the  military  genius  of  the  place, 
and  afterwards  gave  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  appreciation  by 
actually  losing,  during  tlie  war,  in  the  moimtains  of  Northwestern  Tir- 
ginia  the  only  regiment  that  he  was  ever  trusted  to  command.  At  the 
battle  of '"Manassas,  despite  the  critical  and  splendid  service  which  Jack- 
son did  there  (for  he  stayed  the  retreat  in  tlie  rear  of  the  Robinson  House, 
and  in  the  subsequent  charge  pierced,  the  enemy's  centre),  his  stiff  and  odd 
figure  drew  upon  him  tlie  squibs  of  all  the  newspaper  correspondents  on 
the  field.  His  habit  of  twisting  liis  head,  and  interpolating  "  Sir  "  in  all 
his  remarks  was  humorously  described  in  the  Charleston  Mercury.     At  a 
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later  period  of  his  military  career,  when  he  made  his  terrible  wintry 
march  in  1861-2,  from  "Winchester  to  Bath  and  Eomney,  and  became 
involved  in  differences  with  Gen.  Loiing,  it  was  actually  reported  that  he 
was  insane.  A  colonel  came  to  Eichmond  with  the  report  that  Jaclcson 
had  gone  «iad ;  that  his  mania  was  that  a  familiar  spirit  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  a  portion  of  his  body ;  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  by 
himself  and  holding  audible  conversations  with  a  mysterious  being. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Gen.  Jackson  came  under  the  fitful  cloud 
of  President  Davis'  displeasure ;  and  ho  was  so  much  affected  by  the 
course  of  the  Kichmond  authorities  towards  him  in  his  affair  with  Loring, 
that,  at  one  time,  he  determined  to  resign.  The  extreme  sensibility  of  liis 
nature,  and  his  ardent  mnhition,  were  unmasked  in  the  letters  he  wrote  his 
wife,  alluding  to  the  then  probable  close  of  his  military -career,  and  sub- 
mitting to  what  he  supposed  "  the  will  of  God  "  in  this  abrupt  termination 
of  his  hopes.  But  it  was  not  decreed  by  Providence  that  the  Confederate 
cause  should  then  lose  the  services  of  Jackson,  and  its  chief  ornament  be 
plucked  from  it,  and  its  gi'eat  pillar  of  strength  cast  down  through  a  pal- 
try official  embroilment  in  Kichmond.  By  the  earnest  persuasions  of 
Governor  Letcher  and  others,  Gen.  Jackson  was  induced  to  withdraw  hi 
letter  of  resignation ;  and  that  sword  which  might  have  been  dropped 
an  obscure  quarrel  was  yet  to  cai-ve  out  the  most  brilliant  name 
the  war. 

The  fame  of  Jackson  was  first  secured,  and  permanently  erected  in 
the  popular  heart,  by  his  splendid  and  ever-momorable  campaign  in  the 
valley  of  Virginia,  in  the  spring  of  1862.  In  that  campaign,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  period  of  three  weeks,  he  fought  four  battles ;  recovered 
"Winchester ;  captured  four  thousand  prisoners ;  secured  several  million 
dollars'  worth  of  stores ;  chased  Banks'  array  out  of  Virginia  and  across 
the  Potomac,  and  accomplished  a  list  of  deeds  that  throw  the  splendour 
of  sunlight  over  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy,  and  broke,  at  the  critical 
moment,  tho  heaviest  shadows  of  defeat  and  misfortune  that  had  so  far 
befallen  them.  In  the  Seven  Days  Battles  the  name  of  Jackson  agaiB 
rose  like  a  star.  And  yet  it  was  to  gather  new  effulgence,^  when  the 
names  of  Second  Manassas  and  the  "Wilderness  were  to  he  inscribed,  alike 
on  the  bannei'S  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  escutcheon  of  his  oWn  fame. 

Jackson's  intense  religious  character  has  naturally  come  in  for  a  large 
share  of  public  admiration  and  curiosity.  To  his  merits  as  a  commander, 
he  added  the  virtaes  of  an  active,  humble,  consistent  Christian,  restraining 
profanity  in  his  camp,  welcoming  army  colporteurs,  distributing  tracts, 
and  anxious  to  have  every  regiment  in  his  army  supplied  with  a  chaplain, 
Prayer-meetings  and  "  revivals  "  were  common  oceuri'enees  in  his  camp, 
and  in  these  he  was  quite  as  active  and  conspicnons  as  in  the  storm  and 
action  of  battle.    It  was  said  that  he  treated  the  itinerant  preachers  and 
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"  circTiit-riders "  who  flocked  to  his  caiap  -with  mncli  more  distinction 
than  any  other  visitors  ;  and  the  story  is  told  how,  on  one  occasion,  when 
the  horse  driven  by  one  of  these  itinerants  balked  at  a  hill,  Jackson  him- 
self insisted  npon  leading  and  assisting  the  animal  up  the  acclivity  in  the 
astonished  sight  of  his  whole  army. 

His  nature  was  epicene.  We  but  seldom  see  a  comliination  of  femi- 
nine tenderness  with  a  really  strong  will ;  but  when  we  do,'  we  see  masked 
iron,  in  the  man,  and  discover  the  rarest  and  loftiest  type  of  greatness. 
Such  a  combination  was  most  sincere  and  striking  in  Jackson.  An 
authentic  anecdote  is  told  of  him,  illustrating  his  extreme  tenderness  to 
whatever  was  weak  or  helpless.  Stopping  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  one 
wintry  night,  he  showed  much  concern  for  a  little  delicate  girl  of  the 
family,  and  connselled  tliein  to  see  that  her  hed  was  comfortable.  After 
the  family  had  retired,  Jackson  was  seen  to  leave  his  chamber  and  ap- 
proach the  bedside  of  tlie  little  girl,  where  for  some  moments  he  busied 
himself  tucking  the  bedclothes  around  her,  and  mailing  the  little  creature 
as  snug  as  possible. — The  large,  rough  hand  that  did  this  gentle  task,  was 
the  same  that  wielded  the  thunderbolt  of  battle,  and  that  cleft  like  flam- 
ing lightning  the  hosts  of  the  Wilderness. 

Jackson's  habits  in  the  field  were  those  of  almost  superhuman  endur- 
ance. Neither  heat  nor  cold  appeared  to  make  the  slightest  impression 
upon  him.  Ho  cared  nothing  for  good  quarters  and  dainty  fare.  He 
ottcn  slept  on  the  ground,  wrapped  hi  his  blanket.  His  vigilance  was 
marvellous ;  he  never  seemed  to  sleep  ;  he  let  nothing  pass  without  his 
personal  scrutiny.  His  active  determination  and  grim  energy  in  the  field, 
were  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  one  who,  in  preceding  ye&rs,  had  been 
a  quiet  professor  in  a  college  of  youths.  As  for  the  rapidity  of  his 
marches,  that  was  something  portentous.* 

*  An  officer  on  the  staff  of  Jackson,  at  Ihe  time  be  was  ordered  to  the  Shenandoah  YaSkiy, 
writes  as  follows,  in  a  pleasant  private  letter,  of  his  esperienoes  of  the  campaign,  and  of  the  peca- 
liaritjes  of  the  oommander : 

"When  we  were  ordered  up  the  Valley  with  old  Jackson,  it  was  conddered  to  be  a  source  of 
congratulation  to  all  for  going  into  active  service ;  bat,  heliere  me,  I  would  have  willinglj  gone 
back  into  winter-quarters  again  after  a  week's  trial,  for  Jackson  ia  the  great^t  marcher  in  &c 
world.  When  we  first  moved  up  here,  our  orders  were  for  a  march  to  Charlestown  j  next  day  we 
moved  back  to  Winchester ;  in  a  few  days  again  back  to  Charlestown ;  and  thence,  from  one  place  to 
BUother,  until  at  lost  I  began  to  ima^ne  that  we  were  commanded  by  some  peripatetic  philosophical 
roadman,  whose  fortjj  was  pedeatcianism.  With  little  or  no  baggage,  we  arc  a  roving,  hungry, 
hardy  lot  of  fellows.  '  Stonewall'  may  be  a  very  fine  old  gentleman,  and  an  honCst,  good-tempered, 
industrious  man,  but  I  should  admire  him  much  more  in  a  state  of  rest  than  eoatmuallj'  sedng  him 
moving  in  front.  And  such  a  dry  old  stick,  too  I  As  for  uniform,  he  has  none — his  wardrobe  isn't 
worth  a  dollar ;  and  his  horse  is  qiute  in  keeping,  bemg  a  poor,  lean  animal,  of  little  spirit  or 
activity.  And  don't  he  keep  his  aides  moving  about !  Thirty  milea'  ride  at  night  through  the  mud 
is  nothir^  of  a  job ;  and  if  they  don't  oome  up  to  time,  I'd  &s  soon  face  the  devil,  for  Jackson  takes 
no  excuses  when  duty  is  on  hoad.    He  is  solemn  and  thoughtful,  speaks  but  little,  and  always  in  a 
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The  London  Times,  a  journal  wliose  judgments  of  men  were  taken  in 
the  cotemporary  world  almost  as  the  eentences  of  history,  freq^uently 
compared  Jackaon  to  !N"apoleoD.  "  He  was,"  said  this  great  organ  of 
European  opinion,  "  one  of  the  moat  consummate  Generals  that  this  cen- 
tnry  haa  produced.  *  *  *  That  mixture  of  daring  and  judgment, 
which  is  the  mark  of  '  Heaven-born '  Generals  disfcinguished  him  heyond 
any  man  of  his  time.  Although  the  young  Confederacy  has  been  illna- 
trated  by  a  number  of  eminent  soldiera,  yet  the  applauae  and  devotion 
of  his  countrymen,  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  European  nations, 
have  given  the  fii"st  place  to  Jackson.  The  military  feata  he  accom- 
plished moved  the  minds  of  the  people  with  astonishment,  which 
it  ia  only  given  to  the  highest  genius  to  prodnce.  The  blows  ho 
struck  at  the  enemy  were  as  terrible  and  decisive  as  those  of  Eonapai'te 
himself." 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  in  history  of  the  mihtary  genius  of  Jackson. 
There  is  a  certain  ignorant  idea  of  genius  as  a  thoughtless  and  careless 
disposition  of  mind,  which  gets  its  inspirations  without  trouble,  and  never 
descends  to  actual  labour.  Such  was  not  the  genius  of  Jackson  ;  and  such 
is  not  true  genius.  He  was  an  active,  laborious  thinker ;  he  wrestled  with 
great  thoughts;  he  had  his  silent  calculations;  but  having  once  appre- 
hended the  true  thought,  and  got  to  a  point  in  his  meditations,  he 
.  acted  with  a  rapidity,  a  decision,  and  a  confidence,  that  scorned 
hesitation,  refused  longer  to  think,  and  took  the  appearance  of  im- 
petuous inspiration. 

Danger,  in  a  certain  sense,  intoxicated  Eim.  But  it  did  not  produce 
that  intoxication  which  confuses  the  mind,  or  makes  it  giddy  with  a  crowd 
of  images.  It  was  that  sort  of  intoxication  which  strings  the  neiTe,  stimu- 
lates the  brain,  concentrates  the  faculties,  and  gives  a  conacionaness  of 
power  that  is  for  the  moment  irreaiatible.  In  battle,  he  was  not  much  in 
motion ;  but  his  eyea  glowed ;  his  face  waa  blazoned  with  the  fire  of  tho 
conflict ;  his  massive  jaw  stiffened ;  hia  voice  rang  out  sharp  and  clear ; 
every  order  and  remark  was  as  quick  and  pertinent  as  if  it  had  been 
studied  for  hours.  One  could  scarcely  recognize  in  this  Hgure  of  intense 
activity,  all  alive,  with  every  faculty  at  play,  the  man  wJio  used  to  occupy 
himself  with  rambling  soliloquies  in  the  rear  of  his  tent ;  who  presented  the 
appearance  of  an  inanimate  figure-head  ia  his  pew  at  the  Presbyterian 

calm,  decided  Wee;  and  from  what  he  aaya  ihere  is  no  appeal,  for  he  seems  to  toow  every  hole  and 
comec  of  this  vallej  as  !f  he  had  made  it,  or,  at  least,  as  if  it  had  been  designed  for  hia  owii  use. 
He  linowB  all  the  distances,  ill  the  roadis,  even  the  eow-palhs  through  the  woods,  and  goat-trneks 
along  the  hills,  I  have  fiaquently  seen  liim  approach  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  enter  into  converaa- 
tjons  with  senljnela,  and  ride  off  through  the  darkness.  In  my  opinion,  Jackson  will  assuredly  make 
Bis  murk  in  this  war,  for  his  untuing  industry  and  eternal  watchfulness  immt  tell  upon  a 
enemy  unacquainted  with  the  country,  and  mconimoded  by  large  baggage-trains." 
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church  in  Lexington ;  and  who  often  got  up  ont  of  his  camp-bed  at  night 
to  spend  hours  in  silent  prayer  and  meditation. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  the  wonderful  career  of  Jackson  and 
his  personal  eccentricities  drew  upon  him  a  crowd  of  apocryphal  anecdotes 
in  the  newspapers.  Some  of  them  were  very  ahaiird.  Ilia  person  was  as 
variously  represented  in  newspaper  paragraphs  as  if,  instea(i  of  heing 
familiar  to  thousands,  he  inhabited  the  dim  outlines  of  another  century. 
One  journal  described  him  as  an  absurdly  ugly  man  with  red  hair ; 
another  gave  his  portrait  as  that  of  an  immense  brain,  and  features  on 
■which  nature  had  stamped  the  patent  of  nobility.  One  newspaper  cor- 
respondent declared  that  he  always  wore  the  brim  of  his  cap  on  the  mid- 
dle of  his  nose.  Another  declared  that  he  was  an  execrable  rider,  and 
looked  like  a  loose  jnmping-jack  on  horseback. 

There  is  a  popular  disposition  to  discover  somotliing  curious  or  gro- 
tesque in  great  men.  But  tha'e  was  really  hut  little  of  this  sort  to  be 
discovered  in  Jackson,  and  scarcely  anything  that  could  be  pointed  out  as 
ohjects'  of  vulgar  ciu'ioaity.  It  is  true  his  figure  was  queer  and  clumsy  ; 
hut  the  features  of  his  face  were  moulded  in  forms  of  simple  gi'andenr ; 
and  its  expression  was  as  unaffected  as  that  of  Lee  himself.  Ho  was  not 
an  ugly  man.  The  vulgar  might  call  him  sneh  ;  and  the  newspaper  pas- 
sion for  caricature  did  so  represent  him.  !Nor  did  he  have  in  face  or 
figure  those  marks  which  the  silly  admiration  of  woman  expects  to  find  in 
military  heroic.  He  did  not  wear  long,  greasy  hair  falling  over  his  shoul- 
dei-B  ;  he  did  not  stand  in  dramatic  attitudes  ;  he  did  not  keep  his  eyes 
unnaturally  stretched ;  he  did  not  thrust  out  his  chest,  as  if  anxious  to 
impose  himself  upon  puhlic  attention.  His  features  were  singularly  sim- 
ple and  noble,  A  broad  forehead,  rising  prominently  over  his  eyes,  and 
retreating  at  that  easy  angle  which  gives  a  certain  majesty  to  the  face, 
covered  a  massive  brain ;  his  nostrils  were  unusually  large ;  his  jaw 
heavy  and  well-set ;  and,  although  his  features  were  coarse,  they  were 
combined  in  that  expression  of  dignity  and  power  which,  to  the  intelligent 
and  appreciative,  even  among  women,  is  the  greatest  charm  of  the  mascu- 
line face. 

The  death  of  Jackson  cast  a  shadow  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Con- 
federacy, that  reached  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  war.  It  was  not  only  a 
loss  to  his  country ;  it  was  a  calamity  to  the  world :  a  siibtraction  from 
the  living  generation  of  genius ;  the  extinction  of  a  gL-eat  light  in  the  tem- 
ples of  Christianity.  The  proposition  was  eagerly  made  in  the  South  to 
erect  to  his  memory  a  stately  momunent.  The  State  of  Yirginia  sent  an 
artist  to  Europe  to  execute  his  statue.  Thousands  followed  him  to  the 
grave,  and  consecrated  it  with  tributes  of  affection  and  the  testimonies 
of  devotion.  Who,  then,  regarding  this  fervour  of  admiration  and 
gratitude,  could   have  supposed   that  the    Southern  mind    could  ever 
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become  bo  chilled  in  any  change  of  events,  or  in  any  mutation  of  for- 
tune, as  to  forget  alike  its  debts  of  gratitude  and  its  objects  of  pride 
in  the  glorioua  past ;  and  that  the  time  could  ever  come  when  the 
household  efl'ects  of  Stonewall  Jackson  would  be  sold  mider  the  hammer 
of  an  auctioneer,  and  the  family  of  this  man  committed  to  the  trials  and 
chances  of  poverty  I 
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TnE  object  of  the  encmj'B  operations,  second  to  Eichniond,  was  dis- 
tinctly tLe  possession  of  Vicksbnrg  and  the  opening  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  Missiaaippi  Eiver,  Enormous  efforts  had  been  made  to  obtain  these 
two  great  prizes.  Five  attempts  upon  llichmoud  had  failed.  Three  at 
tenipts  upon  Yicksburg — that  of  Porter's  fleet ;  that  of  Sherman's  army  ; 
and  that  of  Grant,  which  may  be  designated  as  an  attempt  to  force  a  pas- 
sage to  the  rear  of  the  town,  including  the,  project  of  a  canal  across  tho 
isthmus  and  the  entei-prises  known  as  the  Tazoo  Pass  and  Sunflower  Ex- 
peditions— had  accomplished  nothing.  I" oiled  again  at  Ohancellorsville,  in 
the  great  aim  of  the  Yirginia  campaign,  the  enemy  turned  with  renewed 
vigour  upon  the  second  object  of  the  war,  and  public  attention  was  im- 
mediately directed  to  the  great  campaign  hkely  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

Q-en.  Grant  had  already  obtained  a  great  reputation  for  persistency — a 
slight  title  to  meiit,  it  may  be  remarked,  when  a  commander  has  at  hia 
disposal  abundant  means,  and  at  his  back  a  government  so  generous  and 
rich  'as  never  to  call  its  officers  into  account  for  the  loss  of  life  and  of 
treasure  in  any  case  of  ultimate  success.  He  now  proposed  to  change  his 
plan  of  operations  against  Yickshm'g.  lie  determined  to  invest  the  town, 
and  having  turned  the  defences  on  the  Mississippi  and  Yazoo  Kivers,  to 
cut  ofl'  the  defenders  from  all  communication  with  the  cast.  One  part  of 
the  enterprise  was  to  run  Porter's  gunboats  and  a  number  of  transports 
past  the  works  at  Vicksburg ;  while  a  land  force,  consisting  of  two  corps, 
under  Grant  in  person,  should  march  from  lliliiken's  Bend  to  Carthage,  a 
distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  interrupted  by  marshes  and  streams.  Both 
movements  succeeded.  On  the  16th  and  23d  April,  two  fleets  of  gi.inboats 
and  transports  ran  the  batteries  with  insignificant  disaster,  and  repeated  the 
lesson  that  had  been  taught  more  than  once  in  the  war,  that,  unless  w3iere 
obstructions  have  been  placed,  steamers  will  run  tlie  gauntlet  of  almost 
any  Are.  By  the  last  of  April,  Grant,  having  marched  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  and  joined  Porter's  gunboats  at  Carthage,  was  ready  to 
execute  the  next  step  in  his  scheme  of  attacking  Ticksburg  from  the  south- 
east. 

His  adventure  was  a  complete  surprise  to  Gen.  Pemberton  at  Vicks- 
bnrg.  This  commander,  who  liad  been  appointed  to  what  the  Confed- 
erates designated  as  the  department  of  Mississippi  and  East  Louisiana,  had 
■  been  so  blind  as  to  suppose  Grant's  object  vim  not  Vicksburg,  but  Bragg's 
army  in  Tennessee,  and  as  iate  as  the  middle  of  April,  he  had  proposed  to 
order  troops  to  Tullahoma,  under  the  delusion  that  Kosecrans  would  be 
reinforced  from  Grant's  army.  The  mistake  was  characteristic  of  a  com- 
mander who  was  in  no  way  qualified  for  the  great  trust  to  which  he  liad 
been  exalted.    The  appointment  of  Gen.  Pemberton  to  the  defence  of 
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Vickabnrg  was  an  unfortunate  one ;  it  "was  probably  the  most  unpopular 
single  act  of  President  Davis,  who  was  constantly  startling  the  public  by 
the  moat  unexpected  and  grotesque  selections  for  the  most  important 
poetB  of  the  public  service.  Pemberton  had  not  yet  fought  a  battle  in  the 
war.  He  was  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth  ;  he  had  been  a  major  in  the  old 
United  States  seivice ;  and  from  this  inconsiderable  rant,  without  a  single 
record  of  meritorious  service  in  the  Confederacy,  he  had  been  raised  by  a 
Bti'oke  of  President  Davis'  pen  to  the  position  of  a  lieutenant-general,  and 
put  in  command  of  a  post  second  in  importance  to  the  Confederate  capital. 
He  had  previously  bad  some  uneventful  commands  at  Norfolk  and  at 
Charleston.  He  was  removed  thence  in  consequence  of  frequent  protests  ; 
but  in  each  instance  with  promotion,  as  if  the  President  was  determined  to 
mark  his  contempt  for  a  public  opinion  which  did  not  appreciate  his 
favourite,  or  hoped  to  inspire  a  dull  brain  by  adding  another  star  to  his 
collar.  He  was  sent  to  Vicksburg  with  a  larger  command  and  a  more 
extensive  field,  to  show  eventuaily  the  accuracy  of  the  pubhc  judgment  aa 
to  his  capacity  even  for  subordinate  positions.  With  armies  so  intelligent 
as  those  of  the  Confederacy,  no  man  unfitted  for  command  could  long 
maintain  their  confidence  and  respect.  He  might  intrench  hunself  with  all 
the  forms  and  parade  of  the  schools ;  but  intelh'gent  soldiei^  easily  pene- 
trated the  thin  disguise,  and  distinguished  between  the  pretender  and  the 
man  of  ability.  So  it  was  at  Ticksburg.  Pemberton  had  already  given 
tliere  early  evidence  of  his  unfitness  for  command.  While  Grant  was 
assiduously  engaged  under  his  eye,  for  months,  in  preparing  the  powerful 
armament  which  was  to  spend  its  force  on  the  devoted  fortress,  his  adver- 
sary took  no  notice  of  the  warning.  The  water  batteries,  which  might 
have  been  strengthened,  were  afterwards  found  to  be  so  imperfect  a8  to 
inflict  bat  slight  damage  on  the  gunboats,  and  permit  the  run  of  all  the 
transports  of  a  large  ai'my  with  equal  impunity.  The  fortifications  of 
Grand  Gulf,  where  Grant  was  now  making  his  iiext  demonstration,  had 
been  neglected,  until  the  tai-dy  attempt  rendered  the  accumulation  of  guns 
and  stores  there  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy,  Ticksburg,  with  an  abun- 
dant country  around  it,  had  only  two  months'  instead  of  twelve  months' 
provisions.  How  was  Pemberton  engaged  ?  Immei^ed  in  official  trifles, 
laboriously  engaged  in  doing  nothing,  while  the  ram'murs  around  him  and 
the  friction  of  events  had  developed  personal  characteristics  which,  with 
want  of  confidence  of  officers  and  men,  rendei-ed  him  highly  unpopular. 
Of  a  captious  and  irritable  nature,  a  narrow  mind,  the  slave  of  the  forms 
and  fuss  of  the  schools.  Gen.  Pemberton  was  one  of  tliose  men  whose  idea 
of  war  began  with  a  bureau  of  clothing  and  equipment,  and  ended  with  a 
field-day  or  dress-parade.  Warning  after  warning  was  sounded ;  but 
President  Davis  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them,  not,  perhaps,  that  he  cared 
especially  for  Pemberton,  but  because  his  own  vanity  was  so  exacting  that 
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even  to  question  liis  infallibility  of  selection  waa  an  offence  not  to  be  con- 
doned. 

Gen.  Grant,  having  effected  a  junction  with  the  gunboats  below  Vicke- 
burg,  next  determined  to  turn  the  works  at  Grand  Gnlf,  which  defended 
the  mouth  of  the  Big  Black  River,  by  landing  at  a  point  lower  down  the 
riYer.  Accordingly  he  marched  by  its  right  flank,  crossed  opposite  Bruins- 
burg,  and  on  the  30th  April  landed  on  the  left  bank,  and  immediately 
pushed  forward  towards  Port  Gibson,  a  small  town  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Big  Black  Kiver, 

Gen.  Pemberton,  who  appeai^od  to  have  been  at  last  aroused  to  a  sense 
of  the  danger  of  hia  position,  telegraphed  the  news  of  Grant's  movement  to 
Gen.  Johnston,  nominally  commanding  the  "Western  armioa,  and  then  at 
Tuliahoma  with  Bragg.  He  received  orders  to  attack  at  once.  Gen. 
Johnston  despatched :  "  If  Grant  crosses  the  river,  nnite  all  yonr  troops  to 
beat  him.  Success  will  give  back  what  was  abandoned  to  win  it."  It 
was  the  critical  opportunity  of  the  campaign.  Grant  had  landed  with 
about  50,000  men.  By  drawing  all  his  forces  from  different  posts,  leaving 
only  enough  in  Vicksburg  to  answer  Porter's  chronic  bombardment.  Gen. 
Pemberton  could  have  concentrated  nearly  40,000  troops,  and  these,  with 
the  advantage  of  a  difficult  country,  and  with  slight  field-works,  might  at 
all  events  have  delayed  Grant  until  Yickeburg  was  provisioned,  and  Johns- 
ton had  arrived  with  reinforcements.  But  we  shall  see  tliat  the  bewil- 
dered commander,  without  the  resolution  to  risk  a  decisive  battle,  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  errour  of  allowing  hia  army  to  bo  cut  up  in  detail 
by  an  enemy  with  massed  forces. 


BATTLE   OF   POBT   GEBSON, 

The  only  Confederate  force  which  waa  to  meet  the  enemy's  advance 
towards  Port  Gibson  was  a  division  of  troops  under  Gen.  Bowen.  This 
brave  and  devoted  officer  had  been  left  with  a  few  thousand  men  to  con- 
front an  overwhebning  force  of  the  enemy,  as  Gen.  Pemberton  had  insisted 
upon  putting  the  Big  Black  River  between  the  enemy  and  the  bulli  of  hia 
own  forces,  wliich  he  declared  were  necessary  to  cover  Yicbsburg.  Gen. 
Bowen  had  fifty-five  hundred  men.  He  was  opposed  by  the  corps  of  Gen. 
McClemand,  numbering  probably  twenty  thousand  men.  An  engagement 
ensued  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  which  eroaaed  the  road  from  Bruins- 
burg.  The  enemy,  by  the  extraordinary  valour  and  constancy  of  the 
small  force  of  Confederates,  was  kept  hack  for  an  entire  day,  until  jnst 
before  sunset  Gen.  Bowen  was  compelled  to  fall  back,  executing  a  retreat 
without  confusion,  and  saving  the  bulk  of  his  army. 

The  position  of  Grand  Gulf  turned,  and  the  battle  of  Fort  Gibson  won, 
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Grant  pushed  his  eolamD  direct  towards  Jackson.  Gen.  Jolmston  reached 
Jactson  on  the  night  of  the  13th  May.  He  received  there  a  despatch 
from  Gen.  Pemherton,  dated  12th  May,  asking  for  reinforcements,  as  the 
enemy,  in  large  farce,  was  moving  from  the  Mississippi,  south  of  the  Big 
Bla(;k,  apparently  toward  Edwards's  Depot,  "  which  will  be  the  battle- 
field, if  I  can  forward  eufficient  force,  leaving  troops  enough  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  place," 

Before  Johnston's  aiTival  at  Jackson,  Grant,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
beaten  Gen.  Bowen  at  Port  Gibson,  made  good  the  landing  of  his  ai-my, 
occupied  Grand  Gulf,  and  was  marching  upon  the  Jackson  and  Vicks- 
burg  Kail  road. 

On  reacliing  Jackson,  Gen.  Johnston  found  there  the  brigades  of  Gregg 
and  "Walker,  reported  at  sis  thousand ;  learned  firom  Gregg  that  Maxey's 
brigade  was  expected  to  arrive  from  Port  Hudson  the  next  day ;  that 
Gen.  Pemberton's  forces,  except  the  garrison  of  Port  Hudson  (five  thou- 
sand) and  of  Vieksburg,  were  at  Edwards's  Depot— the  General's  head- 
quarters at  Bovina ;  that  four  divisions  of  the  enemy,  under  Sheiman, 
occupied  Clinton,  ten  miles  west  of  Jaekson,  between  Edwards's  Depot  and 
ourselves.  Gen.  Johnston  was  aware  that  reinforcements  were  on  their 
way  from  tlie  East,  and  that  the  advance  of  those  under  Gen.  Gist  would 
probably  arrive  the  next  day,  and  with  Mascy's  brigade,  swell  his  force  to 
about  eleven  thousand. 

Upou  this  information  he  sent  to  Gen.  Pemberton  a  despatch,  intbrm- 
ing  him  of  his  arrival,  and  of  the  occupation  of  Clinton  by  a  portion  of 
Grant's  anny,  urging  the  importance  of  re-establishing  communications, 
and  ordering  him  to  come  up,  if  practicable,  on  Sherman's  rear  at  once, 
and  adding ;  "  To  beat  such  a  detachment  would  Ije  of  immense  value. 
The  troops  here  could  co-operate.  All  the  strength  yon  can  quickly 
assemble  should  be  brought.     Time  is  all-important." 

On  the  14th  May,  the  enemy  advanced  by  the  Eaymond  and  Clinton 
roads  upon  Jackson.  Johneton  did  not  propose  to  defend  the  town  ;  he 
had  no  sufficient  force  to  do  so  ;  he  therefore  oi'dered  Gregg  and  Walker 
to  fall  hack  slowly,  offering  such  resistance  to  the  march  of  the  Pederal 
columns  as  to  allow  time  to  remove  or  destroy  the  stores  accumulated  in 
Jackson.  This  work  accomplished,  Gen.  Johnston  retreated  by  the  Can- 
ton road,  from  which  alone  he  could  form  a  junction  with  Pemherton. 

It  wiU  be  perceived  that  Grant  was  now  between  the  two  Confederate 
ai'mies ;  but  he  was  superiour  in  numbers  not  only  to  each,  but  to  botli 
united.  Johnston  had  proposed  the  brilliant  hazard  of  crushing  an  im- 
portant detachment  of  the  enemy  at  Clinton,  and  had  urged  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  re-establishing  communications  between  the  two  Con- 
federate forces.  Pemherton  appeai-s  to  have  been  completely  blind  to  these 
considerations.     In  disobedience  of  the  oi-ders  of  his  superiour,  and  in 
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Opposition  to  the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  council  of  war,  composed  of  all 
his  generals  present,  before  whom  ho  placed  the  subject,  he  decided,  to 
make  %  movement  hy  which  the  union  with  Johnston  wonld  be  impossible. 
.  It  was  a  fatal  errom-.  Tlie  irresolute  commander  had,  at  first,  expected  to 
fight  at  Edwards's  Depot,  being  unwilling  to  separate  himself  further  from 
Vicksburg.  When  he  received  Johnston's  order  to  march  on  Sherman's 
rear  at  Clinton,  and  when  the  council  of  war,  called  by  him,  approved  the 
movement,  he  hesitated,  did  not  move  for  twenty-eight  hours,  and  invented 
a  compromise,  in  which  equally  abandoning  his  own  preconceived  plan 
of  battle,  and  disobeying  the  orders  of  Gen.  Johnston,  he  moved,  not 
to  risli  an  attack  on  Sherman,  but  in  another  direction  towards  Ray- 
mond, flattedng  himself  that  he  was  about  to  cnt  the  enemy's  com- 
mimi  cat  ions, 

llie  delay  and  aberration  of  Pemberton  loft  Jackson  at  tlie  mercy  of 
the  enemy,  and  opened  the  way  to  Vicksbm'g.  On  the  IStli  April  Gen.' 
Sherman's  eoi'ps  marched  into  Jackson,  The  incendiary  record  of  this 
famous  officer  commenced  here  ;  the  first  of  his  long  list  of  conflagrations 
and  peculiar  ati'ocities  dates  with  the  burning,  the  plunder,  and  sack  of 
Jackson.  The  little  town  of  two  main  streets,  with  detached  villas,  inhab- 
ited by  wealthy  planters,  was  surrendered  to  a  soldiery  licensed  to  rob, 
hmii,  and  destroy.  Private  houses,  the  Catholic  church,  the  hotel,  tlie 
penitentiary,  and  a  large  cotton-factory  were  burned.  As  Sherman's 
troops  marched  out,  a  volume  of  smoke  rose  over  the  devoted  town,  while 
here  and  there  rolled  up  fiercely  great  masses  of  flame  attesting  the  infer- 
nal work  of  the  man  who,  not  content,  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  in  a 
civilized  country,  to  fight  with  the  sword,  had  taken  a  weapon  from  an- 
other age — in  the  fire-brand  of  the  savage. 

Meanwhile  Grant,  having  ascertained  Pemberton'a  movement,  directed 
McClernand's  and  McPherson's  corps  to  move  by  the  Jackson  and  Vieks- 
imrg  railroad,  and  by  the  road  from  Eaymond  to  meet  him.  Sherman 
had  been  ordered  to  evacuate  Jackson  and  to  take  a  similar  direction. 
Pemberton's  disposable  force  consisted  of  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  On  the  16th  May,  while  moving  on  the  road  to  Raymond,  a  courier 
handed  him  a  d^patch  from  Gen,  Johnston,  stating  that,  as  the  attack  on 
Sherman  had  failed,  the  only  means  by  which  a  union  could  now  be 
effected  between  the  two  forces,  was  that  Pemberton  should  move  directly 
to  Clinton,  whither  Johnston  had  retired.  An  order  of  eounter-marcli  was 
issued.  But  already  heavy,  skirmishing  was  going  on  in  Pemberton's 
front ;  he  found  it  impossible  to  extricate  himself  for  a  reverse  movement ; 
and  his  situation  was  such  that  he  was  compeDed  to  give  battle  on  the 
ground  selected  by  the  enemy. 
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The  Confederate  lino  of  battle  was  formed  in  a  bend  ol  what  was 
known  as  Baker's  Creek,  across  the  Jactsoii  and'  Yieksburg  railroad. 
After  a  d^nltory  fire,  the  battle  conunenced  in  earnest  about  noon ; 
Hovey's  division  attacking  the  centre  of  Pemherton's  line,  held  by  Steven- 
son's division,  while  two  other  divisions  of  the  enemy  threatened  to  turn 
the  Confederate  left.  To  relieve  the  centre,  Gen.  Loring  was  ordered  to 
attack  with  his  own  division  and  that  of  Bowen.  Gen.  Loiing  did  not 
attack.  The  enemy  remained  steadily  in  his  front,  in  heavy  force,  occupy- 
ing a  series  of  ridges,  wooded,  and  commanding  each  other,  and  forming  a 
very  strong  position. 

Meanwhile  Stevenson's  sixty-five  hundred  troops  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
battle,  sustained  the  heavy  and  repeated  attacks  of  tI^e  enemy,  broke 
Hovey's  line,  and  drove  it  in  disorder.  But  there  were  three  other  di- 
visions of  Grant's  army  marching  from  Kaymond,  and  about  to  come  into 
action.  The  only  reinforcements  that  came  to  Stevenson's  overtasked 
troops,  were  two  brigades  of  Bowen.  Loring  was  inactive  ;  he  again  dis- 
obeyed orders  to  move  to  the  left,  and  remained  engaged  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  iu  his  front,  Stevenson  continued  the  unequal  battle 
until  the  enemy's  division  from  Raymond  had  arrived  on  the  field,  when 
the  Confederate  line  at  last  gave  way  and  broke  in  confusion  from- the 
field. 

Gen.  Loring  states  that  he  was  making  dispositions  for  an  attack  upon 
the  enemy's  right,  by  which  he  hoped  to  "  overwhelm  it  and  retrieve  the 
day,"  when  he  received  orders  from  Pemherton  to  retreat  and  bring  up  the 
reai-.  If  such  an  attack  was  designed,  it  was  too  late ;  the  day  was  already 
lost.  The  retreat  of  the  Confederates  was  by  the  ford  and  bridge  of 
Baker'fi  Creek.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  realized,  that  they  were  leaving  the 
field,  he  moved  forward  in  heavy  force.  The  retreat  was  covered  with 
great  spirit.  Brigadier-Gen.  Tilghman,  of  Loriug's  command,  havhig 
become  separated  from  it,  was  left  with  less  than  fifteen  hundred  effective 
men  to  sustain  the  attack  of  six  or  eight  thousand  of  the  enemy,  with  a 
fine  park  of  artillery.  But  he  was  advantageously  posted ;  he  not  only 
kept  the  enemy  in  check,  hut  repulsed  him  on  several  occasions,  and  thus 
kept  open  the  only  line  of  retreat  left  to  the  anny.  He  was  killed  as  he 
was  serving  with  his  own  hands  a  twelve-pound  howitzer.  His  bold  stand 
saved  a  large  portion  of  the  army  ;  but  the  retreating  columns  were  not 
yet  across  the  stream.  A  message  was  sent  to  Gen.  Loring :  "  3? or  God's 
sake,  hold  your  position  until  sundown,  and  save  the  army."  A  few 
Tnoments  later,  a  despatch  was  received  from  Gen.  Bowen,  stating  that  the 
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enemy  had  crossed  the  bridge  and  out-flanked  him,  that  he  had  heen  com- 
pelled precipitately  to  fall  hack,  and  that  Loring  muat  do  his  best  to  save 
his  division.  Gen.  Loring,  having  ascertained  that  it  was  impossible  to 
attempt  the  passage  of  tlie  Big  Black  at  any  point,  determined  to  force  the 
rear  of  the  enemy  between  Raymond  and  Utica,  and  to  make  his  retreat 
through  the  east  and  effect  a  junction  with  the  forces  of  Gen.  Johnston  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jacksou.  He  succeeded  in  doing  so  with  the  loss  of 
his  artillery. 

On  the  following  day,  17tli  May,  Pemberton's  shattered  and  deraoral- 
iaed  forces  had  taken  up  a  position  upon  the  e^t  bank  of  the  Big  Black 
Eriver,  The  position  was  a  sti-ong  one  in  a  bend  of  tlie  river,  sheltered  by 
patches  of  wood,  with  marshes  extending  on  either  side  towards  the  riva-. 
The  works  were  provided  with  a  sufBcient  c^uantity  of  artillery  ;  they  were 
manned  by  a  considerable  force  ;  and  the  position  might  have  been  held 
against  lai'gely  superiour  numbers.  But  the  events  of  the  previous  day 
had  demoralized  the  troops ;  they  abandoned  their  position  at  the  first 
assaiJt  of  a  Federal  brigade  ;  they  left  in  the  enemy's  possession  eighteen 
pieces  of  artillery ;  they  scattered  in  wild  and  tumultaous  flight.  "  The 
retreat,"  says  Gen.  Pemberton  himself,  "  became  a  matter  of  sd'iwe  qui 
p&aV  By  nightfall  the  fugitive  disordered  troops  were  pouring  into 
the  streets  of  Vicksburg,  and  the  citizens  beheld  with  dismay  the 
army  that  had  gone  out  to  fight  for  their  safety,  retm-ning  to  them 
under  the  shame  of  defeat,  and  in  the  character  of  a  wild  and  blas- 
phemous mob. 

The  fate  of  Vicksburg  may  be  said  to  have  been  virtually  decided, 
when  Pemberton  was  driven  into  it,  and  the  lines  of  the  enemy  drawn 
around  it.  Gen.  Johnston  so  regarded  it.  "When  he  learned  of  the  disas- 
ter at  Baker's  Creek,  ho  despatched  to  Pemberton  :  "  If  Haynes's  Bluff  be 
untenable,  Vicksburg  is  of  no  value  and  cannot  be  held.  If,  therefore, 
you  are  invested  in  Vicksburg,  you  must  ultimately  surrender.  Under 
such  circumstances,  instead  of  losing  both  troops  and  place,  you  must,  if 
possible,  save  the  troops.  If  it  is  not  too  late,  evacuate  Vicksburg  and  its 
dependencies,  and  march  to  the  northeast."  Before  the  despatch  was 
received  Gen,  Pemberton  had  fallen  back  to  Vicksburg. 

Of  this  unfortunate  situation  Gen.  Johnston  writes :  "  Had  the  battle 
of  Baker's  Creek  not  been  fought,  Gren.  Pemberton's  belief  that  Vicksburg 
was  his  base,  rendered  his  ruin  inevitable.  He  would  still  have  been  be- 
sieged, and  therefore  captured.  The  larger  force  he  would  have  carried 
into  thC' lines,  would  have  added  to  and  hastened  the  catastrophe.  His 
disasters  were  due,  not  merely  to  his  entangling  himself  with  the  advanc- 
ing columns  of  a  superiom  and  unobserved  enemy,  but  to  his  evident 
determination  to  be  besieged  in  Vicksburg,  instead  of  manceuvring  to  pre- 
vent a  si(!ge." 
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)   SUKRENDEE   OF   YICKSBURG 


Gen.  Pembei-ton  liad  in  Vicksbiirg  eight  thousand  fresli  troops,  not 
demoralized  "by  defeat.  Wlien  he  arrived  in  town  from  the  hattle-field  at 
Big  Black,  a  general  feeling  of  distrust  was  expressed  in  his  competency, 
and  the  place  was  regarded  as  lost.  Every  one  expected  Grant's  army  to 
march  into  Yicbsburg  that  nightj  while  there  was  no  means  of  defence  and 
no  spirit  in  the  troops.  Gen.  Pemberton  set  to  work,  reorganizing  the 
army  for  the  last  desperate  straggle.  Gen.  Baldwin  went  out  to  review 
the  line  of  defences,  and  imagining  that  tlie  fii-st  assault  would  be  made  on 
the  left  wing,  he  petitioned  to  be  assigned  to  hold  that  position  with  hia 
veteran  troops,  upon  whose  fidelity  and  eonrage  he  eoidd  depend.  Tlie 
army  was  placed  in  position  on  the  lines,  and  placed  in  the  ditches,  with 
Gen.  Baldwin  on  the  left,  and  Gen.  Lee  on  the  right.  The  centre  was 
held  by  Gens.  Pemberton,  Smith,  and  Forney.  As  tliese  dispositions  were 
made,  the  confidence  of  the  troops  was  gi-adually  restored  ;  they  eaw  the 
purpose  of  defence ;  and  they  were  entertained  with  the  prospect  tliat  their 
besieged  condition  would  soon  he  relieved  by  Johnston's  army. 

But  such  prospect  was  not  a  little  visionary.  The  truth  of  the  sitna- 
tion  was  that  Pemberton  had  trapped  himself  in.  Vicksbnrg,  to  surrender 
to  famine  what  could  not  be  won  by  assault.  Gen.  Johnston  had  come  to 
the  Missi^ippi  Department  with  no  army  of  his  own,  beyond  a  few  troops, 
to  take  charge  of  Pemberton'a,  which  he  found  broken  to  pieces,  and  the 
remnants  sheltered  in  Vicksbnrg.  To  collect  a  new  armj  by  appeals  to 
the  Eiehmond  authorities,  the  Governor  of  Mississippi,  and  other  qnar- 
ters,  became  his  only  resource.  AVitli  all  his  efforts  only  twenty  thousand 
men  could  be  raised,  many  of  them  raw  troops,  without  field-guns  and 
proper  equipment ;  while  Grant  had  been  reinforced  to  eighty  thousand 
men,  besides  the  co-operation  of  Porter's  fleet.  He  had  also  entrenched 
himself  on  every  side  with  a  difficult  river  between  himself  and  Johnston. 
For  the  latter  to  have  dashed  himself  against  tlie  enemy  in  such  circum- 
stances, might  liave  heen  esteemed  an  act  of  magnificent  daring ;  but  it 
would  not  have  been  war.  If  Pemberton,  instead  of  crowding  super- 
serviceable  troops  in  a  fortress  to  consume  its  scant  supplies,  or  become 
tlie  victims  of  diseaae  or  war,  had  thrown  sufficient  garrison  into  Vicks- 
burg,  and  kept  at  large  twenty  thousand  men,  he  conld  have  so  reinforced 
Johnston  as  to  have  enabled  him  to  act  promptly  before  Grant  had 
entrenched  himself,  and  thus  relieve  Vickshurg  from  the  purpose  of  his 
efforts,  by  giving  him  occupation  outside.  But  none  of  these  things  were 
done.  Johnston's  resources  were  utterly  inadequate  to  any  good  purpose ; 
he  could  not  collect  a  sufficient  force  to  break  the  investment  of  Vicka- 
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burg ;  and  the  prospect  even  of  making  a  diversion  or  opening  eommimi- 
cation  with  the  garrison  was  nneertain  aod  difficult. 

Vicksburg  was  invested  bj  the  enemy  on  the  eastern  side :  Sherman 
holding  the  light  of  the  lines,  McPherson  the  centre,  and  McOlernand  the 
left.  A  new  base  of  supplies  was  established,  leading  from  the  Taaoo 
directly  to  the  roar.  Guns  were  planted  in  opposition  to  the  long,  I'ortifled 
series  of  works  of  the  Confederates. 

On  tlie  19th  May,  the  division  of  Gen,  Blair,  and  a  brigade  of  Sher- 
man's division  assaulted  what  was  thought  to  be  a  weak  place  in  the  Con- 
federate line  of  defence.  They  were  severely  repulsed.  On  the  22d  a 
more  concerted  attack  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Grant,  and  the  whole  line  was 
bombarded  by  cannon.  At  an  early  hour  the  left,  under  McClemand, 
gained  a  foot-hold  at  an  angle  of  the  works,  but  was  dislodged ;  and  the 
enemy  withdrew  from  the  attack,  ail^er  having  suffered  a  loss  of  some 
twent^'-five  hundred  men  disabled.  Tlte  attempt  to  take  Victaburg  by 
storm  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  after  this ;  and  it  was  determined  to 
reduce  the  position  by  siege  and  parallel  works. 

And  now  commenced  a  terrible  task.  Fort  was  erected  against  fort, 
and  trench  dug  against  trench.  The  enemy's  sappers  constructed  their 
corridors  and  passages  and  pits  amid  a  blazing  fire  of  hostile  musketry,  and 
the  fiercest  rays  of  the  summer  sun.  The  Confederates,  confined  to  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  trenehes,  with  their  limbs  cramped  and  swollen,  never 
had,  by  day  or  by  night,  the  slightest  relief.  They  were  exposed  to  burn- 
ing suns,  drenching  rains,  damp  fogs,  and  heavy  dews.  The  citizens, 
women,  and  children,  prepared  eaves  in  the  hill,  where  they  took  refuge 
during  the  almost  incessant  bombardment.  Thus,  tlirough  the  months  of 
May  and  June  continued  the  weaiy  siege.  The  spirits  of  the  troops  were 
in  a  measure  kept  up  by  news  received  from  Johnston's  army,  by  means  of 
raesseugers  who  tbund  a  way  through  the  swamps  and  thickets  of  the 
Yazoo. 

Although  Gen.  Johnston  was  too  weak  to  save  Yicksbnrg,  he  enter- 
tained some  hope  of  extricating  the  garrison.  With  this  view  Geu.  Taylor, 
commanding  in  the  Trans-Miseissippi,  was  ordered  to  co-operate  with 
Peniherton  &om  the  west  bank  of  tho  Mississippi.  But  the  movement 
miscarried  ;  Taylor's  attack  on  the  ^Federal  camp  at  Milliken's  Bend  was 
repulsed  ;  and  ail  hope  of  help  from  the  "West  was  ultimately  abandoned. 

On  the  22d  June  a  despatch  was  i-eceived  from  Pemberton  by  Gen. 
Johnston,  suggesting  that  the  latter  should  inalte  to  Grant  "  propositions 
to  pass  this  army  out,  with  all  its  ainns  and  equipages,"  and  renewing  hia 
(Pemberton''s)  hope  of  his  being  able,  by  force  of  arms,  to  act  with  Jolm- 
Eton,  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  he  could  hold  out  for  fifteen  days 
longer.  Johnston  was  moved  hy  the  determined  spirit  of  the  despatch. 
He  replied :  "  Something  may  yet  Je  d(me  to  save  Vicle^urg.    Postpone 
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DOth  of  the  modes  Bugg^ted  of  merely  extricating  the  garrison.  Jfego- 
tiations  with  Grant  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  should  they  become  necee- 
Bary,  must  be  made  by  you.  It  would  be  a  confession  of  weakness  on  ray 
part,  which  I  oiight  not  to  make,  to  propose  them.  When  it  becomes 
nece^aiy  to  make  tei"ms,  they  may  be  considered  as  made  under  my 
authority." 

On  the  29th  June,  field  transportation  and  other  supplies  having  been 
obtained,  Johnston's  army  marched  toward  the  Big  Black,  and  on  the 
evening  of  July  1st  encamped  between  Brownsville  and  the  river. 

Keeonnoissanees,  which  occupied  the  second  and  third,  convinced  Gen, 
Johnston  that  the  attack  north  of  the  railroad  was  impracticable.  He 
determined,  therefore,  to  make  the  examinations  necessary  for  the  attempt 
south  of  tJio  railroad— thinking,  from  what  was  already  known,  that  the 
chance  for  success  was  ranch  better  there,  although  the  conseq^nences  of 
defeat  might  be  more  disastrous. 

On  tlie  night  of  the  3d  July  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Gen.  Pemberton 
with  information  that  an  attempt  to  create  a  diversion  would  he  made  to 
enable  him  to  cot  his  way  out,  and  that  Johnston  hoped  to  attack  the  ene- 
my about  the  7th. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  Pemlerton  surrendered  Yicksbwg.  The  expla- 
nation has  been  made  in  his  behalf  that  he  never  received  Johnston's  de- 
spatches, encouraging  the  hope  that  both  Yicksburg  and  the  gai-rison  might 
be  saved ;  and  Gen.  Pemberton  has  declared  that  had  he  received  these  de- 
spatches :  "  I  would  have  lived  upon  an  ounce  a  day,  and  have  continued 
to  meet  the  assaults  of  all  Grant's  army,  rather  than  have  surrendered  the 
city  imtil  Gen.  Johnston  had  realized  or  relinquished  that  hope," 

As  it  was,  he  determined  to  surrender  Yicksburg  on  the  annivereary  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  for  the  very  singular  reason  that  it  would  gratify  the 
enemy's  "  vanity  "  to  enter  the  stronghold  of  the  great  river  on  that  par- 
ticulai'  day,  and  that  sueli  a  concession  raight  procure  better  terms  than  at 
any  other  time.  The  preliminary  note  for  terms  was  despatched  on  the  3d 
July.  Correspondence  on  the  subject  continued  during  the  day,  and  was 
not  concluded  until  nine  o'clock  the  nest  morning.  Gen.  Pembei-ton 
aftei-wards  came  out,  and  had  a  personal  interview  with  Grant,  in  front  of 
ths  Federal  line,  the  two  sitting  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  close  com- 
munion. A  spectator  says  :  "  Grant  was  silent  and  smoking,  while  Pem- 
berton, equally  cool  and  careless  in  manner,  was  plucking  straws  and 
biting  them  as  if  in  merest  chit-chat." 

It  was  a  terrible  day's  work  for  such  a  display  of  sangfroid.  It  was 
the  lo^  of  one  of  the  largest  armies  which  the  Confederates  had  in  the 
field  ;  the  decisive  event  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  ;  the  virtual  surrender 
of  tlie  great  river ;  and  the  sererance  of  the  SoutJiem  Confederacy.  The 
numbers  which  surrendered  at  the  capitulation  of  Tieksburg  were  twenty- 
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three  thousand  men,  with  three  Major-Generala,  and  nine  Brigadiers,  \ip- 
wards  of  ninety  pieces  of  artillery,  and  about  forty  thonsand  small-aiTas. 
"Weakness  from  fatigpie,  short  rations,  and  heat,  had  left  thousands  of  the 
troops  decrepit.  Six  thousand  of  them  were  in  the  hospitals,  and  many  of 
them  were  crawling  ahout  in  what  should  be  convalescent  camps.  Four 
thousand  citizens  and  negroes,  besides  Pemberton's  army,  included  all  the 
souls  within  the  walls  of  Vicksburg.  "When  we  consider  that  these  people 
had  for  a  month  and  a  half  been  in  daily  terrour  of  their  lives,  never  being 
able  to  sleep  anight  iu  their  homes,  but  crawling  into  caves,  unable  to  move 
except  in  the  few  peaceful  intervals  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  we  may  appre- 
ciate what  a.  life  of  liorrour  was  theirs. 

The  first  result  of  the  suiTender  of  Vicksburg,  was  the  fall  of  Port 
Hudson,  and  the  consequent  supremacy  of  the  Federal  arms  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  Mississippi.  Gen.  Banks  had  invested  this  place ;  lie 
had  made  two  assaults  on  the  2Tth  May  and  on  the  14th  June ;  and  he  had 
been  repulsed  by  Gen,  Gardner,  who  held  the  place  with  about  five  thou- 
sand men.  When  the  news  was  communicated  to  Gardner  that  Vieksbui-g 
had  surrendered,  knowing  that  all  hope  of  relief  was  at  an  end,  lie  deter- 
mined that  it  was  useless  to  prolong  resistance,  and  on  the  9th  July  surren- 
dered himself  and  the  garrison  as  prisoners  of  war. 

These  evenis  on  the  Mississippi  constituted  a  reverse,  which  the  re- 
sources of  tho  Confederacy,  neither  in  men  nor  means,  could  endure  with- 
out great  strain.  Across  the  river  the  train  of  disaster  appears  to  have 
extended.  The  fall  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Mississippi  resulted  in  the  re- 
treat of  our  array  from  Little  Rock,  and  the  surrender  to  the  enemy  of  the 
important  valley  in  which  it  was  situated  ;  while  a  campaign  auspiciously 
begun  in  Lower  Louisiana  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  release  of 
Banks'  forces  from  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson.  To  these  events  we  must 
now  take  the  reader  so  as  to  gather  up  the  several  threads  of  the  narrative 
of  the  war  in  the  "West. 


OPEKATIONS   IN   THE   TRAHS-MIBS1S3IPPI — BATTLE   OP   HELENA. 

In  the  month  of  May  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith, 
then  commanding  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  that  a  demonstration 
should  be  made  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  in  order  that  Vicksburg 
might  be  relieved.  He  accordingly  directed  Gen.  Holmes  to  put  the 
troops  in  Arkansas  in  motion  to  operate  against  Helena,  a  place  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  eighty  miles  south  of  Memphis  and  three  hundred 
miles  north  of  Vicksburg,  It  was  occupied  by  a  garrison  of  four  thousand 
Pederal  troops,  with  a  gunboat  in  the  river. 

On  the  morning  of  May  31st  most  of  the  troops  in  Arkansas  were  put 
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in  motion  for  an  advance.  The  wcatlier  was  very  wet,  tlie  creelis  all  full, 
and  the  ground  covered  with  water.  ITor  the  expedition  Gen.  Holmes  had 
Price's  Division  of  infantry,  consisting  of  Parsons'  Mieaonri  Brigade  num- 
hering  1,000,  and  McKay's  Arkansas  Brigade  of  400 ;  Fagan's  Brigade  of  Ar- 
kansas infantry,  uumhering  1,500 ;  and  Mannadnke's  Division  of  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  cavalry,  numbering  2,000  ;  making  a  total  of  4,900,  These 
several  commands  formed  a  junction  at  Jacksonport,  and  on  the  morning  of 
22d  June  commenced  their  march  in  the  direction  of  Helena.  It  was  a  toil- 
some and  dangerous  march — one  of  the  most  extraordinary  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  war.  The  infantry  were  in  water  to  their  waists  on  two-thirds 
of  the  road.  Heavy  details  of  worn-out  men  were  employed  in  dragging  tlie 
wagons  through  difficult  places.  Tlie  mules  would  he  unhitched,  a  long  rope 
fastened  to  the  wagon,  and  a  hundred  men  pull  it  through.  There  was  no 
pontoon  train,  and  over  the  swollen  streams  bridges  of  floating  logs  would  be 
constructed,  which  a  loaded  wagon  would  sink  several  feet  imder  water.  In 
making  this  terrible  march,  twelve  days  were  consumed,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  3d  July  the  jaded  raen-had  reached  within  four  miles  of  Helena. 

Precious  time  had  been  lost.  A  council  of  war  was  called,  in  which 
occurred  a  remarkable  scene.  Gen.  Holmes  explained  the  strength  of  the 
position  to  be  attacked.  Helena  was  eurroiinded  by  a  range  of  rough, 
wooded  hills,  which  shut  it  into  the  river,  except  a  narrow  bottom  next  the 
river,  both  above  and  below.  The  place  was  defended  by  three  prominent 
forts,  one  protecting  the  approach  by  the  north,  one  at  the  south,  and  the 
"  Grave- Yard  "  fort,  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  city. 

Gen.  Price  was  not  in  favour  of  an  attack.  He  ai-gued  that  the  enemy 
was  doubtless  expecting  them,  and  had  concentrated  as  many  troops  as  he 
deemed  sufficient  to  defend  the  place,  and  that,  if  it  had  been  necessary  to 
call  troops  from  Yicksburg  for  this  purpose,  tlie  object  of  the  expedition  had 
already  been  accomplished,  and  the  only  action  of  the  troops  should  be  to 
operate  so  as  to  detain  such  reinforcements  at  Helena.  He  thought  this 
might  be  done  most  effectually  by  surrounding  the  place,  cutting  oif  the 
enemy's  aupphes,  both  from  the  country  and  the  river,  and  harassing  him 
by  pieket-fightiQg.  Even  if  Helena  were  taken,  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
dearly-bought  victory ;  it  was  untenable ;  and  if  any  of  the  garrison 
escaped,  and  doubtless  they  had  transports  in  waiting,  their  expulsion 
would  but  strengthen  the  enemy  at  Ticksburg,  tliereby  defeating  the  very 
object  of  the  expedition. 

Gen.  Holmes  wanted  the  eckti  of  victory.  He  replied  with  warmth: 
"  Gen.  Price,  I  intend  to  attack  Helena  immediately,  and  capture  the 
place,  if  possible.  This  is  my  fight.  If  I  succeed,  I  want  the  glory  ;  and 
if  I  fail,  I  ara  wiUing  to  bear  the  odium."  Tlien  tui'ning  to  the  other 
ofhcera,  he  said :  "  A-t  "-wolve  o'clock,  to-night,  we  move  towards  Helena." 
Gen.  Marmaduke,  mth  hie  command,  was  ordered  to  attack  the  northern 
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forfc ;  Gen.  Fagan  was  to  attack  the  southern  fort ;  and  Gen.  Price  was 
to  assanlt  and  capture  the  centre  fort — the  attack  to  commence  simulta- 
neonsly  at  day-light. 

About  day-hrcak  the  first  gun  fired  was  by  the  battalion  of  sharp- 
shooters belonging  to  Parsons'  brigade,  who  encountered  an  ontpost  of  the 
enemy.  Price  moved  in  column  of  division,  the  9th  Missouri  Infantry  in 
advance.  The  hills  were  high,  the  ravines  deep  ;  hut  tlie  men  pressed  for- 
ward in  good  order,  the  enemy  shelling  them  at  every  step  of  the  march. 
When  the  last  ridge  was  reached,  the  command  was  halted,  and  the  men 
rested  and  closed  up,  ready  for  the  assault.  They  were  now  within  two 
or  three  hundi-ed  yards  of  the  fort.  By  this  time  the  firing  liad  com- 
menced on  the  right  and  left,  and  it  was  known  that  Fagan  and  Marmar 
duke  wei'e  at  work.  The  command  was  given  by  Gen.  Price  to  charge 
with  fixed  bayonets.  The  troops  moved  in  gallant  style,  at  tlie  run,  over 
and  through  fallen  timber  and  roughly  constraeted  abatis,  up  hills,  and  into 
gullies.  They  were  never  checked  once,  and  were  soon  in  possession  of 
.  the  fort. 

Price's  division  had  done  the  work  assigned  it.  Heavy  guns  from  the 
gunboat  in  the  river  now  commenced  playing  upon  the  captured  fort. 
TTie  men'  sheltered  themselves,  as  well  as  they  could,  and  awaited  further 
ordei-s.  Meanwhile  Fagan  had  moved  against  the  southern  fort,  and  when 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  it,  had  commenced  a  fire  of  small-arms, 
which  provoked  such  a  heavy  response  of  artillery,  that  his  men  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back.  Twice  was  the  assault  repeated,  and  with  the  same 
'csuit.  Marmaduke  met  with  no  better  success.  Gen.  Holmes,  seeing  the 
kailures  of  Fagan  and  Marmaduke,  ordered  two  regiments  of  Parsons'  bri- 
gade to  attack  the  southern  fort  in  the  rear.  The  movement  was  attempt- 
ed ;  but  under  the  fire  of  the  gunboat  and  the  cross-fire  of  the  other  two 
torts,  and  that  of  the  whole  infantry  force  of  the  enemy,  it  was  impossible 
to  advance.  Fagan  and  Marmaduke  having  withdrawn  their  forces,  it 
became  necessary  to  attempt  the  withdi'awai  of  Price's  division.  With  the 
whole  fovee  of  the  enemy  concentrated  upon  tbis  division,  and  separated  aa 
it  was  from  any  support,  its  retreat  was  one  of  mortal  peril  at  every  step. 
It  was  accomplished  with  heavy  loss.  The  battle  was  tost ;  six  hundred 
Confederatfa  had  been  disabled,  and  about  four  hundred  taken  prisoiiera. 
Gen.  Holmes  the  next  morning  commenced  his  mareh  back  to  Little  Roek. 
The  white  flag  had  been  run  up  at  Vicksburg ;  all  hope  of  the  connection 
of  the  Trans-Mississippi  with  the  extern  portions  of  the  Confederacy  was 
at  an  end  ;  and  Gen.  Holmes  had  made  the  first  step  of  the  retreat  which, 
at  last  abandoning  Little  Rock,  was  to  surrender  to  the  enemy  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  Arkansas.* 

*  Au  eacecaued  correspondent  writea  ua  these  personui  ineidenta  of  tDe  Battle  of  Helenai 
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Almost  cotemporary  with  these  disastrous  events  was  a  remarkable 
episode  of  snccess  in  the  lower  country  of  the  Trans-Mississippi, 
which  had;  at  one  time,  kindled  in  the  South  the  hope  of  tlie  re- 
capture of  lifew  Orleans,  but  finally  came  to  uaught  on  account  of  in- 
sufficient forces. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  Gen.  "  Diek  "  Taylor,  who  commanded  in 
Lower  Louisiana,  organized  an  expedition  upon  Brashear  City  and  its  forta. 
Col.  Hftjoi^  who  commanded  a  brigade  of  cavalry  on  the  Atchafalaya, 
was  ordered  to  open  communication  hy  way  of  the  lakes  with  Gens.  Mou- 
ton  and  Green,  who  were  to  co-operate  in  front  of  the  enemy's  position- 
The  junction  having  been  made  by  Majors,  after  a  successfal  (SHmpaign 
throngh  the  Lafourche  country,  a  combined  attack  was  made  or  liiashear 
Oity  on  the  23d  June,  and  the  forts  taken  at  the  point  of  tlie  bayonet. 
Eighteen  hundred  prisoners  were  captuxed,  nearly  five  million  dollars 
worth  of  stores,  and  a  position  occupied  that  was  the  kft'v  to  Louisiana 
and  Texas. 

It  was  thought  that  the  capture  of  Brashcar  City  miijin.  force  ttie  enemy 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  and  that  Banks  wouid  be  driven  to  the 
choice  of  abandoning  his  operations  against  this  place  or  losing  New  (Or- 
leans, But  these  expectations  failed ;  tlie  second  diversion  to  relieve 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  was  too  late ;  and  Gen.  Taylor,  learning  of 
the  fall  of  these  strongholds  and  the  consequent  release  of  Banks'  forces, 

"  Gen.  Holmes  is  a  brave  man,  and  was  under  tlie  hottest  fire.  After  Hie  centre  fort  had  been 
captnred,  and  the  heavy  fire  from  the  gunboat  and  the  two  other  forts  had  been  opened  on  it,  Gen, 
Hohnea  vras  atandmg  on  the  parapet,  eagerly  looking  for  Fngan,  who  was  his' favourite,  to  plant  his 
colours  on  the  fort  he  was  attacking.  While  thus  standing,  Gen.  Parsons,  who  was  sheltering  hiin- 
Belf  in  the  fort^  bawled  out:  "  Come  down.  General !  you  will  bo  hit.  Don't  you  hear  the  shot 
irhisUing  around  you  ? "  "I  have  the  advantage  of  you,  Gen.  Parsons,  I  am  deaf,  and  cannot 
hear  them," 

"Another  incident  of  the  battle  should  be  recorded  as  a  jngt  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  brave 
man.  At  the  battle  of  Fraicie-Qrove,  Lt^  Richard  Spencer,  of  the  9th  Missouri  Inflmtry,  was  taken 
alok,  and  was  unable  to  engage  in  the  fight.  While  at  Jaokaonport  en  route  for  Helena,  he  waa 
again  taken  sick.  At  Priune-Grove  his  colonel  had  accused  him  of  cowardice,  and  said  t^t  Mssick- 
nesa  was  a  mere  excuse  to  keep  out  of  the  fight.  When  the  command  left  Jaoksonport,  the  surgeon  of 
Qie  I'CginieDt  advised  Lieut.  Spencer  to  remMn  in  hospital,  vrhich  be  refused  to  do.  On  the  march, 
tlie  sui^eon  noticmg  that  he  was  quite  uuweU,  repeatfidly  uiged  iiim  to  ride  in  an  ambuhince,  which 
he  declined.  Once  on  the  march  it  become  necessary  to  detail  an  officer  to  remain  in  charge  of  some 
baggage,  and  Spencer  was  detailed  for  the  purpose.  He  refused  to  obey  the  order,  and  told  his  col- 
onel that  he  had  been  accused  of  cowardice  for  not  going  into  the  former  figLt,  and  that  now  he  wan 
determined  to  go  if  he  had  to  drag  his  body  into  action ;  that  he  had  rather  i^e  than  live  umiersaoli 
Din  imputation.  He  was  finally  excused  from 'remaining  with  the  baggage.  Scarcely  able  to  walk,  he 
marched  to  Helena,  led  his  company  into  the  fort,  and  was  sbol  dead  through  the  liead." 
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was  no  longer  able  to  hold  the  Lafourche  country,  and  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  territory  he  had  won.  The  last  serious  effort  on  the  line  of 
the  Miaaissippi  was  at  an  end ;  a  great  prize  had  passed  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  beyond  redemption  ;  and  it  was  already  said,  by  extravagant 
newspapers  in  Washington  and  New  York,  that  the  dawn  of  a  conquered 
peace  was  brealiing  apon  the  country. 
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TOTTAKDS  eEXTTSBtrna. — the  BAM-LE  op  UBTITSBimG. A  OOmPBDEKATB 


B  8BC0HD  DAY  — LOVSSTBBBT  f 


ritEBlDBST 
COBTBDBHATB 


A  BmaLE  day  before  the  fall  of  Vieksburg  occuiTed,  far  away,  what 
may  be  emphatically  entitled  the  most  importaM  hatUe  of  the  wwr.  It  was 
fought  on  the  Boil  of  Pennsylvania,  on  ■whose  wheat-fields  President  Da™ 
had  declared,  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  "Washington,  when 
war  was  first  threatened,  should  be  eanied  the  contest  for  the  rights  of 
the  South. 

During  the  few  weeks  following  the  brilliant  victory  of  Chancellora- 
ville,  never  did  affairs  look  so  propitious  for  the  Confederates.  The  safety 
of  Tickaburg  was  not  tlien  seriously  questioned  ;  Bragg  confronted  Eose- 
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crans  with  a  force  strong  enough  to  hold  him  at  bay  ;  and  the  Confederates 
had  the  choice  of  two  campaigns :  eitlier  to  reinforce  Bragg  from  Lee's 
army,  over  a  distance  that  might  he  aecomplished  in  ton  days,  -with  two 
lines  of  railroad  as  far  as  Chattanooga,  or  to  change  the  defensive  attitude 
in  Viirginia,  and  maiie  a  second  experiment  of  the  invasion  of  the  North. 
The  alternative  of  these  campaigns  was  suggested  in  Kichmond.  The 
latter  was  decided  upon.  It  was  thought  advisable  fo  clear  Virginia  of 
the  Federal  forces,  and  put  the  war  hack  upon  the  frontier  ;  to  relieve  the 
Confederate  commi^aiiat ;  to  counterbalance  the  continual  retreat  of  the 
armies  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  by  an  advance  into  Worthem  teri'itory, 
oifcp  a  counterpoise  to  the  movements  of  the,  enemy  in  the  West,  and  pos- 
sibly relieve  the  pressure  there  on  the  Confederate  annies.  These  reasons 
determined  an  offensive  campaign  of  Lee's  army. 

Gren.  Longetreet  was  recalled  from  North  Carolina ;  and  the  Anny  of 
Northern  Virginia,  preparatory  to  the  campaign,  was  re-organized,  and 
divided  into  three  equal  and  distinct  corps.  To  Gen.  Longstreet  was 
assigned  tlie  command  of  the  first  corps,  consisting  of  the  divisions  of 
DfcLaw,  Hood,  and  Piehett ;  to  Gen.  Ewell,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  Jackson's  old  corps,  were  assigned  the  divisions  of  Early,  JRodes, 
and  Johnson ;  and  to  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  was  the  third  corps  given,  consisting 
of  the  divisions  of  Anderson,  Pender,  and  Hetli.  Each  of  these  three  corps 
nnmhered  about  25,000  men,  making  the  total  strength  of  the  army  75,000, 
irrespective  of  the  cavalry. 

On  the  plains  near  Culpepper  were  the  preparations  made  for  tlie 
grand  campaign.  It  was  the  beautiftd  month  of  May.  All  was  bnstle 
and  activity ;  the  fr^hness  of  the  air  and  the  glow  of  expectation  animated 
the  busy  scene.  Trains  were  hm-ried  up  filled  with  munitions  of  war ;  new 
and  splendid  batteries  of  artillery  were  added  to  the '  army  ;  the  troops,  as 
far  as  possible,  were  newly  equipped,  and  ordnance  trains  were  filled  to 
their  utmost  capacity.  The  cavalry,  15,000  strong,  were  reviewed  at 
Brandy  Station  ;  crowds  of  ladies  attended  the  display  ;  and  Gen.  Stnai-t, 
the  gallant  commander,  whose  only  weakness  was  military  foppery  and  an 
inordinate  desire  of  i'cmale  admiration,  rode  along  the  lines  on  a  horse 
almost  covered  with  bouquets.  Nearly  a  week  was  consumed  in  review- 
ing cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery.  By  the  first  of  Juno  all  was  in  readi- 
ness, and  the  advance  was  ordered. 

Gen.  Ewell's  corps,  in  tlie  lead,  pushed  rapidly  forward,  and  marched 
across  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  by  way  of  Eront  Eoyal,  into  the  Shenan- 
doah Yalley  upon  Winchester.  Here  lie  surprised  Gen.  Mihoy,  defeated 
liim ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Fedei'al  general,  with  a  few  of  his 
officers,  escaped  through  the  Confederate  lines  under  cover  of  the  night, 
and  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Feny,  Three  thou- 
sand prisoner,  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  over  one  hundred  wagons,  and  a 
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great  quantity  of  stores  were  captured  ia  and  near  Winchester,  and  seven 
hundred  men  surrendered  to  Gen.  Eodes  at  Martinsburg.  With  this  aus- 
picious opening  of  the  campaign,  Ewell  promptly  moved  up  to  tlie-  Poto- 
mac, where  he  occupied  all  the  fords. 

Longstreet's  corps  had  been  directed  to  march  on  Culpepper,  lus  right 
flank  guarded  by  detaclimenta  of  Stuart's  cavalry,  which  watched  the  fords 
of  the  Eappahannoek,  while  A.  P.  Hill's  corps  remained  near  Fredericks- 
burg, to  deceive  the  enemy  by  an  appearance  of  strength.  These  move- 
ments were  not  entirely  unobserved  by  Gen.  Hooker.  He  had  reason  to 
suppose  that  some  of  the  Confederate  forces  had  been  withdrawn  from  his 
front ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  June,  a  strong  reconnolssance  was 
sent  across  the  river  on  Lee's  right.  But  the  skilful  Confederate  com- 
mander, who  was  now  performing  a  great  master-piece  of  strategy,  suc- 
ceeded in  masking  his  real  strength,  and  leading  Hooker  to  suppose  that 
his  entire  army  was  still  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frederieksburg.  On  the 
Yth  June  another  reconnoissance  was  directed,  and  an  expedition  of  cavalry, 
which  had  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Beverly's  and  Kelly's  Fords,  at- 
tacked Gen.  Stuart  at  Brandy  Station.  This  force  of  the  enemy  w^  routed 
by  Stuart,  and  forced  to  reeross  the  river,  after  having  lost  four  hxmdred 
prisoners  and  three  pieces  of  artillery.  Although  this  later  reconnoissance 
developed  to  a  certain  extent  the  direction  of  Gen.  Lee's  march,  Hooker 
was  too  dull  to  comprehend  ite  importance,  and,  never  dreaming  of  any 
movement  into  the  Korthem  territory  beyond  perhaps  a  raid  for  commis- 
sary purposes,  contented  himself  with  making  a  disposition  of  his  forces  to 
cover  "Washington,  and  taking  up  a  strong  position  between  Manassas  and 
Oentreville,  so  as  to  interpose  his  army  between  the  Oontederate  forces  and 
what  he  supposed  to  be  the  object  of  their  campaign. 

Lee  marched  rapidly  forward  in  pnrBuance  of  his  plans.  He  had  played 
witli  the  enemy  so  as  to  mislead  him  entirely.  Hookei-  followed  Lee  to 
the  passes  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  was  so  uncertain  whether  lie  meant  to 
give  battle  there,  or  move  up  the  Valley,  tliat  time  was  lost,  and  instead 
of  bringing  the  point  to  an  issue  at  once  in  Virginia,  the  Federal  com- 
mander had  to  h^tily  cross  the  Potomac,  and  take  position  in  Karyland. 
Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  in  the  vicinity  of  Shepherdstown,  on  the  24th  of 
June.  The  corps  of  Ewell  had  preceded  him  two  days  before,  and  on  the 
23d  had  occupied  Chambershurg.  On  the  27th  of  June  the  whole  of  Lee's 
army  was  at  Chambersburg.  An  advance  on  Harrisburg  had  been  con- 
templated ;  but  the  d^ign  was  abandoned  on  the  29tli,  in  consequence  of 
the  information  that  the  Federal  army  was  moving  northwards,  and  so 
menacing  the  communication  of  the  Confederate  army  witli  the  Potomac. 
To  check  the  enemy's  advance,  therefore.  Gens.  Longstreet,  HiU,  and 
Ewell  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  Gettysburg.  Thus  within  twenty  days 
tlie  great  Confederate  commander  had  brought  his  entire  army  from  Fred- 
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ericksburg,  by  tlie  way  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  Gettysburg  in  I'enn- 
eylvania,  without  obBtraetiou,  and  executed  a  wonderful  feat  of  strategy. 
It  is  true  that  other  commanders  in  the  war  had  made  longer  marches  and 
accomplished  more  magnificent  distances.  But  to  estimate  properly  tho 
generalship  of  Lee,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  he  set  out  ou  thia 
expedition,  he  waa  confronted  by  one  of  the  larg^t  and  best  appointed 
armies  the  enemy  ever  had  in  the  field;  that  "Winchester,  Martinsbnrg, 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  Benyville  were  garrisoned  by  hostile  forces ;  that  the 
federal  cavalry  were  in  splendid  condition ;  and  yet  in  the  face  of  all  these 
facts,  he  had  marched  along  the  Happahannock,  over  the  passes  of  the 
Blue  Kidge,  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  across  the  fords  of  the  Poto- 
mac into  Pennsylvania,  without  his  progress  being  arrested. 

When  the  Confedei-ate  army  obtained  a  footing  on  the  soil  of  Pennsyt 
vania,  there  were  many  people  who  supposed  that  as  here  there  waa  no 
friendly  disposition  of  the  invaded,  no  reputation  of  political  sympathy,  aa 
m  Maryland,  to  interpose  between  them  and  the  penalties  of  war,  the 
troops  would  be  prompt  to  exact  a  severe  retribution  for  the  cruelties  of 
the  enemy  displayed  in  the  desolated  homes  and  fields  of  the  South.  Bat 
no  such  thing  occurred  ;  no  such  expectation  waa  answered.  On  the  con- 
trary, no  sooner  had  Gen.  Lee  crossed  the  line  than  he  announced  that 
private  property  would  be  respected,  and  proceeded,  by  general  orders,  to 
restrain  all  excesses  of  his  troops,  and,  in  fact,  to  give  to  the  invaded  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania  a  protection  which  even  those  of  the  South  had  not 
always  had  against  the  impre^ments  and  other  exactions  of  the  war.  Ho 
house  was  entered  without  authority  ;  no  granary  was  piUaged  ;  no  prop- 
erty was  taken  without  payment  on  the  spot ;  and  vast  fields  of  grains 
were  actually  picketed  by  Confederate  guards,  mounted  on  almost  starved 
horses. 

So  far  as  these  orders  of  Gen.  Lee  maintained  the  discipline  and  morals 
of  his  troops,  prevented  them  from  degenerating  into  ruffians,  and  declined 
retaliation  of  this  sort,  they  were  generally  sustained  by  the  public  opinion 
of  bJB  countrymen,  for  exasperated  as  they  were  by  what  they  had  ex- 
perienced of  the  enemy's  barbarities  in  their  own  homes,  the  Southern 
jieople  were  so  proud  of  their  reputation  for  chivalry,  and  plumed  them- 
selves so  much  on  this  account,  that  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  for  it  al- 
most any  other  passion  of  the  war.  But  there  was  an  obvious  distinction 
in  this  matter,  and  the  Richmond  EeamiTwr  indicated  it  in  a  striking  and 
powerful  censure  of  Gen.  Lee's  course.  It  was  said  that  only  a  few  persona 
in  the  South  recommended  retaliation  in  Mnd ;  that  it  was  not  advised 
that  houses  should  be  burned,  or  robbed,  jewehy  stolen,  and  women  raped 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  exact  imitation  of  the  sicts  of  Northern  troops  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Mississippi. ;  but  that  sijch  guard  on  the  discipline  and  honour 
of  Confederate  soldiei«  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  devastation  of  the 
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enemy's  eotintry,  done  with  the  deliberation  of  general  orders,  and  hy  the 
army  acting  in  line  of  battle ;  and  that  such  rotiibution,  while  it  could 
have  brought  no  historical  discredit  on  the  Confederate  arms,  was  due  the 
suffering  people  of  the  South,  was  necessary  to  teach  tlie  enemy  a  lesson, 
and  indicated  a  kind  of  operation  which,  removed  from  the  enemy's  own 
barbarity,  would  equally  avoid  that  weak  warfare  which  irritated  instead 
of  alarming  an  invaded' people,  and  thus  strengthened  their  forces  and  ob- 
tained recruits  for  them  on  their  own  soil.  Gen.  Lee  appeal's  never  to 
have  comprehended  this  argument.  "We  sliall  see  hereafter  in  what  coin 
his  civilities  in  Pennsylvania  were  paid  back,  and  how,  notwithstanding 
the  constant  exertions  of  the  Confederates,  for  what  President  Davis  termed 
the  reputation  of  "  Christian  warriours,"  the  ingenious  falsehoods  of  an 
enemy,  hunself  constantly  in  the  commission  of  the  worst  atrocities,  en- 
titled them  the  worst  of  savages,  and  turned  itpon  them  the  phrase  of 
"  rebel  harharities."  Bftt  snrely  one  reflection  here  cannot  escape  the 
world.  It  is  the  exti'eme  improbability  of  such  "  barbarity  "  on  the 
part  of  a  people  who,  in  the  third  year  of  the  wai-,  exhibited  this  magna- 
nimity in  Pennsylvania,  and  even  in  the  character  of  an  invading  army, 
declined  to  take  advantage  of  some  of  the  most  oi-dinary  penalties 
of  war. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  Gen.  Hooker,  at  his  own  request,  was  relieved 
from  the  command  of  the  Federal  army,  and  Gen.  Meade,  whose  antece- 
dents were  those  of  an  efficient  corps  and  division  commander,  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him.  A  great  alarm  pervaded  the  ^North.  The  Gov- 
ei'uors  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Westel^a  Vir- 
ginia called  out  their  militia  forces.  But  these  feverish  displays  were  of 
little  consequence.  It  was  easily  seen  by  the  intelligent  that  the  security 
of  the  Korth  rested  upon  Meade's  army,  and  on  the  strongly  fortified  lines 
of  Washington,  and  that  if  this  array  was  once  broken,  hastily  levied 
militia  could  afford  no  protection  i^ainst  Lee's  army,  and  that  thus  tlie 
war  was  about  to  culminate  in  a  grand  contest  of  regnlar  arms.  It  was  a 
sliarp,  fearful  issue.  Gen.  Meade  found  himself  in  command  of  a  splendid 
army  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  He  comprehended 
the  necessity  of  rapid  and  decisive  action.  Kapidly  organizing  his  forces, 
he  marched  out  to  meet  the  Confederates.  Making  a  disposition  of  his 
forces  so  as  to  cover  both  Washington  and  Baltimore  at  the  same  time,  he 
moved  forward  cautiously  until  his  advance  reached  Gettysburg.  About 
one  mile  from  the  town,  a  liile  of  entrenchments  w^  thrown  up  on  a  range 
of  liUla,  and  a  heavy  force  moved  forward  through  and  beyond  the  town  to 
watch  the  movements  of  bis 
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The  great  battle  opened  on  tlie  Ist  Jnly.  The  enemy's  advance,  con 
sisting  of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  was  met  by  Hetii'a  division,  and  shortlj 
thereafter  Ewell  hm'led  the  main  body  of  his  corps  on  the  Federal  eolnmn. 
When  within  one  mile  of  the  town,  the  Confederates  made  a  desperate 
charge.  The  ^Federal  line  was  hrolten  ;  the  enemy  was  driven  in  ternble 
confusion  ;  the  streets  of  the  small  town  soon  became  thronged  with  fugi- 
tives ;  and  Ewell,  sweeping  all  before  him,  cliai'ged  through  the  town, 
,  strewing  every  step  of  his  progress  with  the  enemy's  dead,  and  taking  five 
thousand  prisoners.  The  crowded  masses  of  fiigitives  poured  thiwigli  the 
town  in  rout  and  confusion,  ascending  the  slopes  of  a  hill  towards  a  ceme- 
tery that  covered  its  apex. 

It  was  not  later  than  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  the  success  was 
not  followed  up.  As  Ewell  and  Hill  prepared  for  a  fresh  attack,  they 
were  halted  by  Gen.  Lee,  who  deemed  it  advisable  to  abstain  from  press- 
ing his  advantage  nntU  the  an-ival  of  the  remainder  of  his  ai'my.  The  un- 
fortunate inaction  of  a  single  Evening  and  night  enabled  Meade  not  only, 
on  his  part,  to  bring  up  all  his  forces,  but  to  post  them  on  an  almost  im- 
pregnable line,  which  the  Confederate  had  permitted  a  routed  detach- 
ment of  a  few  thousand  men  to  occupy  and  hold. 

The  failure  of  Gen.  Lee  to  follow  up  the  victory  of  the  1st,  enabled  the 
enemy  to  talie  at  leisure,  and  in  tiill  force,  one  of  the  strongest  positions  in 
any  action  of  the  war,  and  to  turn  the  tables  of  the  battle-field  completely 
upon  the  Confederates.  On  the  night  of  the  1st  July,  Gen. .  Meade,  in 
person,  reached  the  scene  of  action,  and  concentrated  his  entire  ai-my  on 
those  critical  heights  of  Gettysburg,  that  had  bounded,  the  action  of  the 
first  day,  designated  by  the  proper  name  of  Cemetery  Ridge.  This  ridge, 
which  was  just  opposite  the  town,  extended  in  a  westerly  and  southerly 
direction,  gradually  diminishing  in  elevation  til!  it  came  to  a  very  promi- 
nent ridge,  called  "  Round  Top,"  running  east  and  west.  The  Confederates 
occupied  an  exteriour  ridge,  less  elevated,  distant  from  the  lines  occupied 
by  the  Federals  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half.  On  this  sunken  parallel 
was  arranged  the  Confederate  line  of  battle — Ewell's  coi'ps  on  the  left,  be- 
ginning at  the  town  with  Early's  division,  then  Rodes'  division ;  on  tlie 
right  of  Rodes'  division  was  the  left  of  Hill's  corps,  commencing  with 
Heth's,  then  Pender's  and  Anderson's  divisions.  On  the  right  of  Ander- 
son's division  was  Longstreet's  left,  McLaw's  division  being  next  to  Ander- 
son's, and  Hood  on  the  extreme  right  of  our  line,  which  was  opposite  the 
eminence  upon  which  the  enemy's  left  rested. 

Thei'e  was  long  a  persistent  popular  opinion  in  the  South  that  Gen.  Lee, 
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having  failed  to  improve  tlie  advantage  of  tlie  fii^t  day,  did  wTong  there- 
after to  fight  at  Gettysburg.  But  thia  charge  must  "be  discussed  with  care. 
Gen.  Lee,  liimself,  has  explained  how  a  tattle  was  forced  upon  him.  He 
says :  "  It  had  not  been  intended  to  fight  a  general  battle  at  such  distance 
from  our  base,  unless  attacked  by  the  enemy  j  but  finding  ourselves  unex- 
pectedly (ionfrouted  by  the  Federal  army,  it  beeamo  a  matter  of  difficulty 
to  withdraw  through  the  mountains  with  om-  large  trains.  At  the  siime 
time  the  country  was  unfavourable  for  collecting  supplies,  while  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy's  main  body,  as  he  was  enabled  to  restrain  our  foraging 
parties  by  occupying  the  passes  of  the  mountains  with  regular  and  local 
troops.  A  battle  thus  became,  in  a  measui-e,  unavoidable.  Encouraged 
by  the  successful  issue  of  the  first  day,  and  in  view  of  tlie  valuable  results 
which  would  ensue  from  the  defeat  of  the  ai-my  of  Gen,  Meade,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  renew  the  attack." 

It  is  true  that  the  position  of  the  enemy  was  one  of  extraordinary 
strength.  But  the  Ai'my  of  Northern  Virginia  was  in  an  extraordinary 
state  of  proficiency ;  it  was  ilushed  with  victory  ;  it  had  accomplished  so 
many  ■wonders  in  the  past  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  equal  to  anything 
shoi-t  of  a  miracle ;  Jtnd  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  Gen.  Lee  recon- 
noitred the  field,  and  scanned  the  heights  which  looked  upon  him  through 
brows  of  brass  and  iron,  he  was  noticed  to  rise  in  his '  stirmps,  and  mutter 
an  expression  of  confidence.     He  decided  to  attack. 

The  action  of  the  Sd  July  did  not  commence  until  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  Confederate  batteries, 
Longstreet  advanced  against  the  Federal  left,  and  Ewell,  from  Gettysburg, 
and  Koeky  Creek,  moved  forward  Johnson's,  Rodes',  and  Early's  divisions 
against  the  right,  his  guns  keeping  up  a  continuous  fire  on  the  elopes  of 
Cemetery  Hill.  Whilst  the  two  corps  on  the  ilanka  advanced  to  the  attack, 
Anderson's  division  received  orders  to  be  prepared  to  support  Longstreet, 
and  Pender  and  Heth  to  act  as  a  reserve,  to  be  employed  as  circumstances 
might  require. 

Longstreet,  having  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  Hood's  and  McLaw's 
divisions,  attacked  with  great  iury.  The  first  part  of  the  enemy's  line  he 
struck  was  Sickles'  corps,  which  he  hurled  back  with  terrible  loss  on  the 
heights  in  its  rear.  The  Confederates  delivered  their  fire  at  short  musket 
■range,  then  charged  up  the  steep  ascent  with  the  peculiar  yell  of  the 
Southern  soldier.  Meade,  seeing  that  the  real  attack  was  against  his  left, 
hurried  reinforcements  rapidly  from  hia  centre.  For  two  hours  the  battle 
raged  with  sublime  fury,  and  on  the  semi-circle  of  Hound  Top  trembled 
the  fiery  diadem  of  victoiy  and  all  the  issues  of  the  day.  The  fii'e  was 
fearful  and  ince^ant ;  tliree  htmdred  pieces  of  artilleiy  belched  forth  death 
and  destraction  on  every  side ;  the  tumultuous  chorus  made  the  earth 
tremble  ;  and  a  dense  pall  of  smoke  fitly  constituted  a  sulphui-ous  canopy 
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for  BceaeB  of  infernal  hori'onr,  Longstreet,  with  hat  in  hand,  seemed  to 
court  the  death  which  avoided  him.  At  one  moment  it  was  thought  the 
day  was  won.  'Hiroe  brigades  of  Anderson's  division  moved  up,  had  made 
a  critical  attack,  and  "Wileox  and  Wright  almost  gained  the  ridge ;  but 
reinforcements  reached  the  ^Federals  ;  and,  unsupported  by  the  remainder 
of  Anderson's  division,  Longstreet's  men  failed  to  gain  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  or  to  drive  back  the  enemy  from  the  heights  of  the  liound  Top. 

On  the  Confederate  left,  Ewell's  success  had  been  better.  Ho  had 
iQOved  forward  to  the  assault  of  Cemetery  Hill ;  Johnson's  division  forced 
its  way  across  the  broken  ground  near  Kocky  Creek,  eostaining  consider- 
able loss  from  the  fire  poured  down  upon  it  from  the  higher  ground ; 
Early's  division  advanced  to  stonn  the  ridge  above  Gettysburg,  and  liodee 
on  the  right  moved  forward  in  support.  But  the  attack  was  not  simul- 
taneous. Hayes'  and  Hoke's  brigades  of  Early's  division,  sncceeded  in 
capturing  the  iirst  line  of  breastworks,  hut  were  driven  back  by  the  weight 
of  numbers.  Johnson,  however,  gained  important  ground,  and  when  night 
fell,  still  retained  hold  of  the  position  he  had  seized  on  the  right  bank  of 
Rocky  Creek. 

The  summary  of  the  second  day's  action  was  that  the  Confederates  had 
obtained  some  advantage ;  that  the  Hound  Top  had,  at  least,  been  tempo- 
rarily in  their  possession,  showing  that  it  was  not  impregnable ;  that  on 
the  left,  important  positions  had  been  taken ;  and  so  the  result  was  such  as 
to  lead  Gen.  Lee  to  beUeve  that  he  would  ultimately  be  able  to  dislodge 
the  enemy,  and  to  decide  the  Confederate  commander  upon  a  last,  su- 
preme effort  for  decisive  victory. 

The  morning  of  the  3d  July  wore  away  with  but  little  incident  of  con- 
flict. On  the  extreme  left,  where  Johnson  occupied  the  right  bank  of 
Koeky  Creek,  there  was  some  desultory  action  ;  but  Gen.  Lee  did  not  at- 
tempt to  assist  this  pai't  of  the  line,  hoping  to  retrieve  whatever  might 
occur  there  by  a  vigorous  movement  against  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  po- 
sition. Early  in  the  morning  he  ascended  the  College  cupola  in  Gettys- 
burg to  reconnoitre.  Pickett's  division  of  three  brigades,  numbering  leas 
than  live  thousand  men,  whidi  had  been  left  to  guard  the  rear,  reached  the 
field  of  Gettysburg  on  the  morning  of  the  3d.  This  body  of  Virgmia 
troops  was  now  to  play  a  part  the  most  important  in  the  contest,  and  on 
this  summer  day  to  make  a  mark  in  history,  to  survive  as  long  as  the  lan- 
guage of  glorious  deeds  is  read  in  this  world. 

About  noon  there  was  a  deep  calm  in  the  warm  air.  Gen.  Lee  deter- 
mined to  mass  his  artillery  in  front  of  Hill's  corps,  and  under  cover  of  this 
tremendous  fire  to  direct  the  assault  on  the  enemy's  eenti'c.  To  this  end 
more  than  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  were  placed  in  position.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley  might  be  perceived  the  gradual  concentration 
of  the  enemy  in  the  woods,  the  preparations  for  the  mighty  contest  that 
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w,aa  at  last  to  break  the  ominovts  silence  with  a  Bound  of  conflict  such  as 
waa  scarcely  ever  hcfore  heard  on  earth.  It  was  a  death-like  silence.  At 
12. 30,  p.  M,,  the  shrill  soiuid  of  a  "Whitworth  gun  pierced  the  air.  In- 
stantly more  than  two  hundred  cannon  belched  forth  their  thunder  at  one 
time.  It  was  absolutely  appalling.  An  officer  writes  :  "  The  air  was  hid- 
eous with  most  discordant  noisa  The  very  earth  shook  beneath  our  feet, 
and  the  hilis  and  rocks  seemed  to  reel  like  a  drunken  man.  i'or  one  hour 
and  a  half  this  most  terrific  fire  was  continued,  during  which  time  the 
shrieking  of  shell,  the  cr^h  of  falling  timber,  the  fragments  of  rocks  flying 
thi-ougli  the  air,  shattered  from  the  cliifs  by  solid  shot,  the  heavy  mutter- 
tngs  from  the  valley  between  the  opposing  armies,  the  splash  of  bursting 
shrapnell,  and  the  fierce  neighing  of  wonnded  artillery  horses,  made  a  pic- 
ture terribly  grand  and  sublime," 

Into  this  scene  of  deatli  moved  out  the  Confederate  column  of  assault. 
Pickett's  division  proceeded  to  descend  the  slope  of  hills  and  to  move 
across  the  open  ground.  The  front  was  thickly  covered  with  skirmishers ; 
then  followed  Kemper's  and  Garnett's  brigades,  forming  the  first  line,  with 
Armistead  in  snpport.  On  the  flanks  were — Heth's  division,  commanded 
hy  Pettigi-ew,  of  Hill's  coi-ps,  and  Wilcox's  brigade  of  McLaw's  coi-ps, 
the  former  on  the  left,  the  latter  on  the  right  of  the  Yirginiana.  Pickett 
led  the  attack.  The  five  thousand  Virginians  descended  the  hill  with  the 
precision  and  regularity  of  a  parade.  As  thfey  reached  the  Emmittabnrg 
road,  tlie  Confederate  gims,  which  had  fired  over  their  heads  to  cover  the 
movement,  ceased,  and  there  stood  exposed  these  devoted  troojs  to  the  un- 
interrupted fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  while  the  fringe  of  musketry  fire 
along  a  stone  wail  marked  the  further  boundary  of  death  to  -which  they 
marched.  No  halt,  no  waver.  Through  half  a  mile  of  shot  and  shell 
prised  on  the  devoted  column.  It  was  no  sudden  impetus  of  excitement 
that  carried  them  through  this  terrible  ordeal ;  it  was  no  thin  storm  of  fire 
which  a  dash  might  penetrate  and  divide.  In  eveiy  inch  of  air  was  the 
■wing  of  death.  Against  the  breadth  of  each  man's  body  reai'ed  the  red 
crest  of  Destruction, 

Steadily  the  Virginians  press  on.  The  name  of  Viiginia  was  that  day 
baptized  in  fire,  and  illuminated  forever  in  tire  temple  of  History.  There 
had  boon  no  such  example  of  devotion  in  the  war.  Presently  wild  cries 
ring  out ;  the  smoke-masked  troops  are  in  the  enemy's  works ;  there  is  a 
hand-to-hand  contest,  and  again  and  again  the  Confederate  flag  is  lifted 
through  the  smoke  over  the  shrinking  columns  of  the  enemy.  Gamett  ia 
dead.  Armistead  is  mortally  wounded.  Kemper  is  shot  down,  Eyeiy 
brigadier  of  the  division  is  killed  or  wounded.  Eut  Pickett  is  unscathed 
in  the  storm ;  his  flashing  sword  has  taken  the  key  of  the  enemy's  position, 
and  points  the  path  of  the  conflict  through  his  broken  columns  ;  the  glad 
shout  of  victory  is  already  heard ;  and  on  the  distant  hill  of  observation, 
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wiere  a  Httle  group  of  breathless  spectators  had  watched  the  scene,  Long- 
street  tarns  to  Gien.  Lee  to  congratulate  him  that  the  day  is  won. 

Vain !  vain !  Overlooking  the  field,  Gten.  Leo  saw  that  tho  troops  of 
Pettigrew's  division  had  wavered.  Another  moment,  and  they  had  fallen 
back  in  confnsion,  exposing  Pickett's  division  to  attack  hoth  from  front 
and  flank.  The  courage  of  Vii^mians  could  do  no  more.  Overwhelmed, 
almost  destitute  of  officers,  azid  nearly  surrounded,  the  magnificent  troops 
of  Pickett  gave  way.  Slowly  and  steadily  they  yielded  ground,  and,  un- 
der the  heavy  fire  which  the  artillery  poured  into  their  broken  ranks,  they 
retraced  their  steps  across  the  fatal  valley. 

Gen.  Lee  was  never  known  to  betray  on  any  battle-field  a  sign,  cither 
of  exultation  or  disappointment.  As  he  witnessed  the  last  grand  effort  of 
his  men,  and  saw  it  fail,  he  was  seen  for  a  moment  to  place  his  finger 
thoughtfiilly  between  his  lips.  Presently  he  rode  quietly  in  front  of  the 
woods,  rallying  and  encouraging  the  broken  ti-oops,  uttering  words  of  cheer 
and  encouragement.  To  a  foreign  military  officer  of  rank,  who  had  come 
to  witness  the  battle,  he  said  very  simply :  "  This  has  been  a  sad  day  for 
us,  Colonel — a  sad  day ;  but  we  can't  expect  always  to  gain  victones." 
There  w^  no  dramatic  circumstance  about  him ;  no  harangue ;  but  nothing 
could  be  more  affecting,  nothing  more  sublime  than  to  witne^  that  when 
this  plain  gentleman  rode  through  the  throng  of  broken  ti'oops,  saying  such 
simple  words  as,  "  Never  mind,"  "  We'll  talk  of  this  afterwards,"  "  Now  we 
want  all  good  men  to  rally,"  every  fugitive  paused,  and  badly  wounded 
men  took  off  their  hats  to  cheer  him  I  The  Army  of  JSTorthern  Virginia 
never  know  such  a  thing  as  panic.  It  never  needed  a  harangue  to  stir  its 
blood  on  a  battle-field.  It  never  had  a  dramatic  accessory  to  its  courage. 
Lee's  presence  alone  was  inspiration,  order,  reeoveiy.  An  English  colonel, 
who  rode  by  the  side  of  the  great  Confederate  commander,  remai'ks : 
"  Gen,  Lee  and  his  officers  were  evidently  fully  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
tlie  situation  ;  yet  there  was  much  less  noise,  fass,  or  confnsion  of  orders, 
than  at  any  ordinary  field-day  ;  the  men,  as  they  were  rallied  in  the  wood, 
were  brought  up  in  detachments,  and  lay  down  quiet  and  cooUy  in  the 
positions  assigned  to  them." 

The  enemy  did  not  move  fi"om  his  works,  and  the  new  crisis.for  which  , 
Gen.  Lee  had  so  quietly  prepared,  did  not  come.  !N"ight  fell  over  the  third 
scene  of  bloodshed.  The  Confederate  loss  in  this  frightful  series  of  engage- 
ments exceeded  ten  thousand  men.  Some  of  the  details  of  this  loss  exhibit 
instances  of  desperate  conflict  which  shock  the  heart.  In  Pickett's  divi- 
sion, out  of  twenty-four  regimental  officers  only  two  escaped  unhurt.  The 
Kinth  Virginia  went  in  two  hundred,  and  fifty  strong,  and  eame  out  with 
only  thirty-eight  men.  In  another  part  of  tho  field  the  Eighth  Georgia 
rivalled  this  ghastly  record  of  glory.  It  went  into  battle  with  thirty-two 
officers,  out  of  which  twenty-fonr  were  killed  or  wounded.     The  Federal 
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Joss  in  the  eugagement  proper  of  Gettysburg  is  BOt  Icnown.  Gen.  Meade 
acknowledged  if>  the  total  loss  during  the  campaign  of  23,186  Icilled, 
wounded,  and  missing,  Nearly  half  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  total 
of  prisoners,  including  the  captures  at  Winchester. 

The  morning  of  the  ith  July  dawned  upon  the  two  armi^  still  confronts 
ing  each  other.  -  They  (iccupied  precisely  the  same  ground  that  each  occu- 
pied on  the  firet  day's  fight.  No  disposition  was  shown  by  either  to  attack 
tlie  othei'.  About  twelve  o'clock  Lee  made  preparations  to  withdraw  such 
of  the  wounded  as  could  be  transported  in  ambulances  and  wagons. 
These  were  placed  in  line,  and,  under  a  strong  escort,  sent  back  towards 
the  Potomac,  This  consumed  the  afternoon  and  night  of  the  4th.  On  th*e 
morning  of  the  5th  July  the  Confederate  line  of  battle  was  drawn  in,  leav- 
ing a  heavy  skirmish  line  to  confroiit  the  Federals.  By  midnight  of  the 
5th,  Lee's  rear  guard  was  well  out  from  Gettysburg,  and  retiring  in  pei'fect 
order.  There  was  no  excitement,  no  panic.  The  entire  wagon  and  supply 
trains,  every  piece  of  artillery,  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  about 
seven  thousand  prisoners,  were  all  brought  off  safely. 

On  reaching  Hagerstown,  Lee  found  that  the  recent  rain  had  so  swollen 
the  Potomac  that  the  army  could  not  reeross  in  safety.  Line  of  battle  was 
again  formed,  with  the  left  resting  upon  Hagerstown,  and  the  right  upon 
the  Potomac.  Hastily  constructed  earthworks  were  thrown  up,  and  every 
preparation  was  made  to  receive  the  Federals,  who,  it  was  reported,  were 
rapidly  advancing.  Meade  followed  up  the  pursuit,  but  showed  no  dispo- 
sition to  attack.  He  was  too  badly  crippled  to  offer  battle.  No  disposi- 
tion was  evinced  on  either  side  to  bring  on  an  engagement.  Lee  continued 
in  this  position  until  the  pontoons  were  eonstmcted  for  the  passage  of  his 
army  over  the  river.  He  crossed  over  in  face  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
arrived  on  the  12th,  and  taken  up  position,  "  with  no  loss  of  material,  ex- 
cept a  few  disabled  wagons  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,"  * 

"  The  following  official  ootnnmnjoBtion  from  Gen.  Lpe  makes  ita  owu  conimcutarj  on  llie  imiclia- 
bility  of  despatches  of  Federal  geoeroU ; 

"HEiDaDiuTBOS  AanY  KoaraEBB  ViBQiNii,  21al  jHly,  186S. 
"  ffen.  S,  Cooper,  A^tiiaiil  and  Inspeetor-ffenerat  C  S.  A.  Bichmond,  Va. : 

"  GeneAl — I  have  seen  in  Nortbem  jmpera  what  parported  to  be  iia  official  despatch  from  Gen. 
Meade,  Btatir^  that  he  had  captured  a  brigade  of  infimtry,  two  pieces  of  artillery,  two  caisaons,  anS 
&  large  number  of  amaU  arms,  aj  this  army  retired  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac,  on  tlie  13(h 
and  14th  inst.. 

"  This  despatch  has  been  copied  into  the  Biobmond  papers,  and  as  its  offidnl  characlec  may 
oaiise  it  to  be  belieyed,  I  desire  to  state  that  it  ia  meorrect.  The  enemy  did  not  captnre  any  oi^an- 
izod  body  of  men  on  that  oceasion,  but  only  elra^lers  and  such  as  were  left  asleep  on  the  road,  ei- 
hnusted  by  the  fatigue  (ffideiposureof  one  of  the  most  inclement  n^htalhaTe  ever  Itnown  at  thia  sea- 
son of  the  year.  It  rained  without  cessation,  rendering  the  road  by  which  our  troops  marched  to 
the  bridge  at  Falling  Waters  very  difficult  to  pass,  and  causing  ao  much  delay  lliat  the  Inst  of  tJie  ■ 
troops  dhi  not  cross  the  river  at  the  bridge  until  I  p.  u.,  on  the  14th.  While  the  column  was  thua 
detained  on  the  road,  a  number  of  men,  worn  down  with  fatigue,  lay  down  in  bama  and  by  the  road- 
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The  pursuit  of  Lee  was  resumed  by  a  flank  movement  of  the  Federal 
army,  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Berlin,  and  moving  down  the  Loudon  Val- 
ley. The  cavalry  were  pushed  mto  several  passes  of  the  Blue  Hidge 
Mountains,  but  despite  all  efforts  of  the  Federal  forces,  Gen.  Lee  sueeoeded 
in  once  more  establishing  his  men  on  the  Hapidan,  while  the  enemy  took 
position  on  the  Rappahannock,  and  thus  terminated  .the  campaign. 
Meade,  by  the  final  battle  of  Gettysburg,  had  saved  the  Korth ;  but  he  had 
yet  left  unfulfilled  the  task  which  his  countrymen  had  allotted  to  him,  of 
cutting  off  and  destroying  the  Army  of  Northei'n  Yirginia. 

Gettysburg  may  be  taken  ss,  the  grand  climacteric  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  It  was  the  customary  phrase  of  John  M.  Daniel,  editor  of 
the  Kichmond  £kammer,  that  on  the  Sd  July,  on  the  heights  of  Gettys- 
burg, the  Confederates  were  "  within  a  stone's  throw  of  peace."  The  ex- 
pression is  not  extravagant,  when  we  reflect  what  wonld  have  been  the 
moral  efi'ect  of  defeating  Meade's  army,  and  uncovering  New  York,  Pliila- 
delphia,  and  Washington ;  when,  too,  the  fate  of  Vicksburg  was  not  de- 
cided, and  the  vitals  of  the  Confederacy  were  untouched. 

It  was  in  anticipation  and  in  assurance  of  a  victory  so  decisive  that  tho 
Confederate  had  prepared  their  first  distinct  proposition  of  peace.  The 
proper  history  of  "  peace  negotiations  "  commences  a  few  days  before  Get- 
tysburg. When  Lee  crossed  the  Pennsylvania  line,  a  mission  was  pre- 
pared in  Eichmond  and  entrusted  to  Vice-President  Stephens,  who  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Washington  with  tlie  following  letter,  intended  to 
mask  his  real  intentions.  This  letter,  apart  from  its  use  as  a  decoy  to  the 
real  diplomatic  matter  in  hand,  has  a  certain  independent  interest : 

'  "  EioHHOBD,  24  Jaly,  1863. 

"  Bon.  Alex.  S.  Stephens,  JSidhmond,  Ya.  : 

"  Sir  :  Having  aooepted  your  patriotic  offer  to  proceed  us  a  military  commissioner, 
under  ilag  of  truce,  to  TasMagton,  yoa  will  Iierewith  receive  your  letter  of  nnttiority  to 
tho  Oommander-in- Chief  of  the  Army  and  ITavy  of  tlie  United  States. 

"  This  letter  is  eigaed  bj  me  as  Ooinmaoder-iii-OiiieE  of  the  Confederate  land  and 
naval  forces. 

"You  will  perceive,  from  the  terms  of  the  letter,  that  it  is  so  worded  as  to  avoid  any 
political  difficulties  in  its  reception.  Intended  exclusively  aa  one  of  those  comiaimica- 
tiona  hetween  helligerenta  which  public  law  recogaizes  as  necessary  and  proper  between 

eido,  and  Ihough  officers  were  sent  iwok  to  arouau  them,  as  the  troopa  moTed  on,  the  dariiness  and 
rain  preTented  them  fcom  finding  all,  and  many  were  in  this  way  left  behind.  Two  guns  ivero 
left  in  the  road.  Tlio  horses  Uiat  drew  them  became  eshauated,  and  the  oHlecrs  went  forward  to 
proonre  othera.  When  they  returned,  the  rear  of  the  column  had  passed  Ihe  guns  so  far  that  it  was 
deemed  unsafe  to  send  back  for  them,  and  tbey  were  thus  loEt.  No  arms,  cannon,  or  prisoners  were 
taken  by  the  enemy  in  battle,  but  only  sueh  as  were  left  behind  under  Uio  circutostanoea  I  have  de- 
scribed. The  number  of  stra^lers  thus  lost  I  am  unable  to  state  with  aecuraoj,  but  it  is  gi'eatly 
exaggerated  in  the  despatch  referred  to. 

"E.  E.  LEE,  General." 
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hostile  forces,  oare  has  been  ttiken  to  give  no  pretest  for  refuaiag  to  receive  it  on  tlio 
ground  that  it  would  involve  a  taoit  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Oonfedaraoj. 

"  Your  mission  is  simply  one  of  hmnanity,  and  has  no  political  aspect. 

"  If  objection  is  made  to  receiving  your  letter  on  the  gronnd  that  it  is  not  addressed 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  aa  President  instead  of  Oommander-in -Chief,  &c.,  then  you  will  pie- 
sent  the  duplicate  letter,  which  is  addressed  to  him  as  President,  and  signed  by  mo  aa 
President.  To  this  letter  objection  may  be  made  on  the  ground  that  I  am  not  recognized 
to  be  President  of  the  Confederacy.  In  this  event,  you  will  decline  any  further  attempt 
to  confer  on  the  subject  of  yonr  mission,  as  such  conference  b  admissible  only  oa  a  foot- 
ing of  perfect  equalitj. 

"  My  recent  iaterviews  with  yon  have  put  you  so  fully  in  possession  of  my  views  that 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ^ve  yon  any  tletwled  instmctiona,  even  were  I  at  this  moment 
well  enough  to  attempt  it. 

"  My  whole  purpose  is,  in  one  word,  to  place  this  war  on  the  footing  of  such  as  are 
waged  by  civilized  people  in  modem  times,  and  to  divest  it  of  the  savage  character  which 
has  been  impressed  on  it  by  our  enemies,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  and  protests.  War  is 
fall  enough  of  unavoidable  horrours,  under  all  its  aspects,  to  justify,  and  even  to  demand, 
of  any  Christian  ruler  who  maybe  unhappily  engaged  in  cariTicg  it  on,  to  seek  to  restrict 
its  calamities,  and  to  divest  it  of  aJl  unnecrasary  severities.  You  mill  endeavour  to 
establish  the  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  on  such  a  basis  as  to  avoid  the  constant 
diiBculties  and  complaints  which  ai-ise,  and  to  prevent  for  the  future  what  we  deem  the 
unfair  conduct  of  our  enemies,  in  evading  the  delivery  of  prisoners  who  fall  into  their 
hands,  in  retarding  it  by  sending  them  on  circuitous  routes,  and  by  detaining  them  some- 
fjmea  for  months  in  camps  and  prisons,  and  in  persisting  in  taking  captive  non-com- 
batants. 

"  Torn-  attention  is  also  called  to  the  unheard-of  conduct  of  Tederal  officers  in  driving 
from  tlieir  homes  entire  communities  of  women  and  children,  as  well  as  of  men,  whom 
they  find  in  districts  occupied  by  their  troops,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  these  nn- 
fortunates  are  fhithfoi  to  the  allegiance  due  to  their  States,  and  I'eflise  to  take  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  their  enemies. 

"  The  putting  to  death  of  unarmed  prisoners  has  been  a  ground  of  j«st  complaint  in 
more  than  one  instance,  and  the  recent  eseontion  of  ofBcei-a  of  our  Bitay  in  Kentucky,  for 
tlie  sole  cause  that  they  were  engaged  in  recniiting  service  in  a  State  which  is  claimed 
as  still  one  of  the  United  States,  but  is  also  claimed  by  ns  as  one  of  the  Confederate 
States,  must  be  repressed  by  retaliation  if  not  unconditionally  abandoned,  because  it 
would  justify  the  like  esecution  in  every  other  State  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  practice 
is  barbarous,  uselessly  cruel,  and  can  only  lead  to  the  slaughter  of  prisoners  on  both  sides, 
a  result  too  hon'ible  to  contemplate  without  making  every  effort  to  avoid  it. 

"  On  these  and  all  kindred  subjects  you  will  consider  your  autliority  full  and  ample 
to  make  such  arrangements  as  wUl  temper  the  present  erne!  character  of  the  contest,  and 
full  confidence  is  placed  in  your  judgment,  patriotism,  and  discretion  that,  while  oariying 
out  the  objects  of  your  mission,  you  will  take  care  tliat  the  equal  rights  of  tlie  Oonfed-  . 
eraoy  be  always  preserved. 

"Very  respectfully, 

"JEPFEK80H"  DAVIS." 

Mr.  Stephens  proceeded  only  as  far  as  Portress  Monroe,  where  he  was 
intercepted  by  a  despatch  pcreniptonly  forbidding  bis  access  to  the  Federal 
capitah  "Whether  the  authorities  there  were  aware  or  not  of  the  real  na- 
ture of  his  mission  it  is  since  ascertamed  that,  apart  from  the  written  text 
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which  it  bore,  it  was  to  sound  the  WaBbington  Government  on  tbe  ques- 
tion of  peace,  Tbere  could  be  no  otber  propci'  conclusion,  judging  from 
tbe  importance  of  the  emissary,  and  the  absurd  futility  of  his  going  to 
Washington  merely  to  protest  against  the  enemy's  cruelties  in  conducting 
tlie  war. 

The  whole  explanation  of  the  affair  is  that  Kr.  Stephens  was  fully  era- 
powered  in  certain  contingencies,  to  propose  peace  ;  that  President  Davis 
had  sent  him  on  this  extraordinary  visit  to  Washington,  anticipating  a 
great  victory  of  Lee's  anny  in  Pennsylvania  ;  that  tbe  real  design  of  tbe 
mission  was  disconcerted  by  the  latal  day  of  Gettysburg,  which  occurred 
when  Mr.  Stephens  was  near  Tortress  Monroe  ;  and  that  it  was  in  tbe  in- 
solent moments  of  this  Federal  success  that  be  was  so  sharply  rebufl'ed  by 
the  Washington  authorities.  Considering  the  conjuncture  of  the  occasion 
and  tbe  circumstances  in  which  the  President  of  tbe  Southern  Confederacy 
sought  to  signalize  what  he  supposed  would  be  a  gi'eat  victory  of  bis  arms, 
by  a  distinct  and  formal  proposition  of  peace  at  Washington,  it  may  be 
said  that,  notwithstanding  tbe  disappointment  of  the  event,  and  the  jeer 
of  tbe  enemy,  Mr.  Davis  occupied  a  proud  position  in  this  matter,  and  one 
that  merited  the  applause  of  the  Christian  world. 
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Geitysbueg  and  Vicbsburg  were  twin  victories  for  tlic  Fudcrals— twin 
diaaatera  for  the  Confederates.  They  marked  tlie  line  wliere  the  war 
turned,  and  the  fortiinea  of  the  Sonthem  Confederacy  declined.  The  dis- 
aster of  Vicksbnrg  was  a  shock  to  the  whole  internal  econojny  of  the 
South ;  and  this  period  of  military  disaster  was  coincident  with  a  diatresa 
in  material  resources,  in  which  some  men  already  thought  to  discover  signs 
of  the  fatal  decay  of  the  Confederacy.  Money  lias  been  designated  as  "  the 
sinews  of  war ;"  and  when  it  ia  known  that  the  Confederate  currency  de- 
clined a  thousand  per  cent,  on  the  news  of  these  military  diaastei'S,  it  may 
well  be  comprehended  what  oecaaions  of  alarm  and  anxiety  they  were. 
The  whole  concern  of  the  Confederate  finances  invites  a  studious  consider- 
ation, which  may  well  take  place  here  at  a  period  which  affected  so  much 
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their  vii'tue  and  iiitegi-ity.  And  tlie  subject  is  so  distinct  that,  without 
'"regard  to  any  particular  date  of  our  narrative,  we  may  extend  our  view  of 
it  through  the  whole  period  of  the  war.    ■ 


THE  riNABCIAL   SYSTEM   OF   THE  BOTJTHBBN   COHPBDBRAOY. 

The  South  was  in  a  condition  of  complete  isolation  in  tlie  war.  The 
laws  of  finance  were  less  disturbed  by  extraneous  influences  than  was  ever 
the  case  in  any  country  of  equal  extent,  popitlation  and  civilization  before. 
The  community  consisted  of  several  nulHons  of  people,  occupying  a  large 
teri-itory  without  a  specie  circulation,  and  compelled  to  establish  a  thor- 
oughly artificial  system  of  finance  adapted  to  the  condition  of  war.  The 
case  wae  anomalous.  Very  vahiable  lessons  in  finance  might  be  learned 
from  the  history  of  the  Confederate  system,  if  space  were  allowed  to  trace 
its  development,  step  by  step,  throughout  its  extraordinary  career,  and  to 
mark  the  influence  which  it  exerted  upon  the  social  condition,  the  public 
and  private  morals,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy.  It  may  be  said 
generally  that  the  result  of  the  war  was  powerfully  influenced  by  tlie  con- 
dition of  the  Confederate  finances,  as  much  so  as  by  any  other  cause- 
It  is  the  most  strildng  peculiarity  of  modem  wars  that  they  are  conduct- . 
ed  chiefly  by  means  of  credit  in  the  form  of  paper  issues.  The  system 
was  inaugru-ated  hy  Great  Britain ;  and  its  result  is  the  mammoth  debt 
of  the  British  government.  The  revolutionary  governments  of  ^France,  as 
they  succeeded  each  other  in  the  various  stages  of  transition  between  the 
autocracy  of  tlie  Bourbons  and  the  Empire,  copied  the  British  example, 
and  created  enormous  debts  which  shared  the  fate  of  the  ephemeral  pow- 
ers which  incurred  them.  All  the  governments  of  Europe,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  now  labour  under  the  burden  of  obligations  incurred  in  expen- 
sive wars.  In  proportion  with  the  facility  of  public  credit,  has  been  the 
magnitude  of  the  scale  on  which  modem  wars  have  been  conducted.  And 
if  in  America  the  people  have  reason  to  hoast  of  the  stupendous  magnitude 
of  the  armies  which  they  brought  into  the  field,  and  of  the  extent  and  cost- 
liness of  their  military  operations,  the  mai-vellous  exhibition  will  be  found 
to  have  been  due,  not  so  much  to  the  boundlessness  of  their  resources,  as 
to  the  lavish  and  reckless  manner  in  which  they  employed  a  credit  never 
before  brought  into  requisition.  Nor  would  it  be  over-stepping  the  hounds 
of  truth  to  say,  that  the  wai-  spirit  in  either  section  was  fed  and  stimulated, 
in  a  very  great  degi'ee,  by  the  profits  which  the  heavy  public  expendi- 
tures brought  to  lai'ge  classes  of  persons  directly  responsible  for  the  war, 
and  connected  with  its  operations.  This  modem  scheme  of  throwing  the 
burden  of  debts  incurred  in  war  upon  the  slioulders  of  posterity  has  done 
more  to  stimulate  costly  and  bloody  conflicts  between  nations  and  peoples. 
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than  all  the  hariiionizing  influences  of  modern  civilization  and  Christianity 
liavc  done  to  restrain  them.  Until  the  system  of  credit  is  counterbalanced 
by  some  other  Bclieme,  by  whicli  the  persons  immediately  connected  with 
the  public  operations  sliall  be  impovaislied  ratiier  than  enriched  by  a  state 
of  war,  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to  expect  the  Millennium. 

Tlie  three  most  conspicuous  examples  of  the  abuse  of  credit  for  pui-posea 
of  war,  antecedent  to  those  fumistied  by  the  two  belligerents  in  the  Amer- 
ican conflict,  were  those  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Kusaia.  The  debt 
of  the  British  government  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  ware,  was  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-five  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  In  March,  ]  S63,  after 
a  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century,  embracing  the  costly  expenditures  of  the 
Crimean  wai',  it  had  been  reduced,  by  dint  of  resolute  taxation,  no  lower 
than  the  amount  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty  million  pounds  sterling, 
or  about  thii'ty-nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

The  amount  of  Assignats  issued  by  the  Eerolutionary  authorities  of 
France,  eoimting  all  the  different  series,  reached  the  enormous  amount  of 
forty  thousand  millions  of  francs.*  These  were  followed  by  a  second  species 
of  paper  money  called  Mandates,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-four  hundred  mil- 
lions of  francs.  The  great  bulk  of  both  these  forms  of  circulation,  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  forty-two  thousand  millions  of  francs,  or 
eighty-flve  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  proved  a  loss  to  their  holders ;  a 
circumstance  which  is  thought  to  have  been  fortunate  for  Finance  rather 
than  otherwise,  in  proving  the  means  of  divesting  her,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  burden  itself,  of  the  spurione  authorities  that  had  imposed  it. 

The  British  debt  was  contracted  almost  altogether  in  the  foi-m  of  bonds 
at  long  dates,  upon  the  faith  of  which  the  Bank  of  England  put  forth  a 
proportionate  amount  of  its  own  notes  of  circulation.  .  It  is  true  that  tlie 
Exchequer  bills  issued  by  government  for  temporary  purposes,  went  direct- 
ly into  the  hands  of  the  public ;  but  they  also  soon  found  their  way,  for 
tlie  most  part,  into  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  constituted,  like  the  bonds, 
a  basis  of  additional  circulation.  In  this  respect,  it  will  be  observed,  the 
English  and  French  systems  were  essentially  different.  In  England  the 
circulation  was  not  identical  with  the  debentures  of  government,  but  waa 
issued  tlirough  the  agency  of  a  banking  company,  which  made  of  the  gov- 
ernment bonds  a  basis  for  the  security  of  the  circulation.  In  France,  the 
government  itself  put  forth  its  obligations  in  the  form  of  a  currency,  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  medium  of  exchange  by  law,  and  denounced  heavy  penal- 
ties against  the  refusal  to  accept  it  as  money.  The  comparative  merits  of 
the  two  systems  were  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  result.  The  French 
issues,  as  we  have  seen,  went  on  augmenting  in  volume  until  they  reached 
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t'orty-two  thousand  milliona  of  francs  (in  the  aggregate  of  j. 
Mmdates),  and  continued  to  decline  in  value  until  the  whole  mass  of  cir- 
eulation  became  utterly  -valueless.  The  volume  of  currency  in  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  never  reached  an  unmanageable  aggregate.  The 
circulating  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  never  aggregated  quite  thirty 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
Nor  did  the  pound  sterling,  in  proper  form,  ever  experience  a  depreciation 
comparable  with  that  which  has  generally  attended  the  excessive  issue  of 
paper  eiu-rency,  during  a  state  of  war,  in  other  countries ;  for  the  pound 
sterling  note  of  England  reached  its  maximum  depreciation  in  1814,  when 
it  sank  to  the  value  of  £5  10s.  to  the  ounce,  or  about  1.55  to  the  unit  in 
gold.  We  shall  see  that  in  the  United  States,  during  the  war,  the  green- 
back dollar  sank  to  the  value  of  2.85  for  one  in  gold ;  and  that  the  Con- 
federate paper  dollar  sank  at  the  end,  to  the  ]ow  value  of  60  for  one. 

During  the  protracted  wars  which  the  Enssian  Emphe  prosecuted  for  a 
long  series  of  years  upon  its  Circassian  frontier,  a  large  employment  of 
credit  was  found  to  be  requisite.  An  expedient  similar  to  that  employed  by 
Great  Britain  was  resorted  to,  in  the  establislnnent  of  an  institution  called 
the  Bank  of  Assignats.  This  establishment  famished  the  proper  currency 
of  the  Empire  for  many  years,  and  its  circulation  is  believed  never  to  have 
exceeded  in  periods  of  the  moat  pressing  military  exigency  more  than  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-six  millions  of  roubles.  A  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  history  of  this  circulation  is,  that  it  underwent 
a  most  excessive  appreciation,  above  gold  in  value,  daring  the  winter  of 
Napoleon's  Eussian  campaign,  rising  in  value  as  the  invader  approached 
the  heai-t  of  the  eonntry,  and  receding  as  he  retired. 

[Tufortunately  for  themselves,  neither  of  the  two  belligerente  in  Amer- 
ica took  aoy  measm'es  for  establishing  a  proper  relation  between  the  efflux 
and  reflux  of  the  currency,  during  the  gigantic  war  which  we  have  under 
consideration.  If  a  Bank  of  Exchequer  had  been  established  at  the  begin- 
ning, endowed  with  functions  like  those  exercised  by  the  Bank  of  England 
during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  present  century,  having  entire  control 
of  the  circulation,  and  acting  as  the  principal  factor  of  the  government  in 
the  negotiation  of  its  bonds,  the  evils  of  a  ruinously  depreciated  currency 
might  have  been  avoided.  As  it  was,  each  new  demand  of  the  govern- 
ment for  money,  instead  of  being  supplied  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  and  the 
receipt  of  a  part  of  the  circulation  already  outstanding,  was  met  by  a  new 
and  additional  issue  of  notes ;  those  previously  issued  still  remaining,  for 
the  moat  part  not  needed  and  not  employed,  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 
There  waa  thus  a  perpetual  eiflux  of  notes  of  circulation  ;  and  no  retiu'ning 
influx,  to  keep  up  an  active  demand  for  them  and  to  sustain  their  value. 
The  public  credit  was  made  the  prey  of  a  multitude  of  sharpers  and 
brokei'8,  who  could  all  have  been  kept  in  due  subordination  by  a  great  bank-  ., 
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ing  corporation,  having  a  capital  of  hiindreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  able 
to  "place"  the  public  bonds  as  rapidly  as  funds  were  needed;  and,  by 
means  of  lai^e  discoiints,  eetablishing  a  steady  reflux  current  of  circulation 
back  into  its  own  coffers.  It  is  one  of  the  plainest  maxims  of  finance  that 
if  a  currency  be  issued  in  a  continuous  stream,  without  any  measure  being 
taken  to  establish  a  counter-current  of  the  same  circulation  back  into  tlie 
source  from  which  it  issued,  depreciation  is  inevitable.  Where  a  circular 
tion  is  put  forth  through  the  agency  of  a  hank,  it  is  done  in  the  process 
of  discounting  the  negotiable  paper  of  punctual  men  of  busine^  ;  and  the 
reflux  is  created  by  the  return  of  the  same  amount  of  circulation  into  the 
bank  in  payment  of  the  discounted  paper  when  it  falls  due.  Every  piece 
of  paper  that  is  discounted,  has  its  pay-day ;  and  the  reflux  of  currency 
corresponds  with  the  efElux.  The  bank  may  fail ;  but  this  efflux  is  not 
relaxed  by  that  fact  alone ;  for  the  necessity  of  paying  the  negotiable  paper 
which  it  held  under  discount,  will  absorb  precisely  the  amount  of  circula- 
tion which  was  issued  in  the  act  of  discounting  it.  A  powerful  bank  of 
exchequer,  however  unnecessary  or  vicious  a  part  of  our  Federal  machinery 
it  may  be  in  periods  of  peace,  is  an  admirable  agency  in  time  of  war  for 
regulating  the  heavy  circulation  which  is  always  found  to  be  one  of  the 
necessary  attendants  of  a  state  of  warfare. 

U"either  of  the  two  belligerent  governments  in  the  American  war  took 
the  proper  pains,  if  they  took  any  pains  at  all,  to  ensure  a  healthful  reflux 
current  into  the  Treasury  of  the  circulation  which  they  so  profusely  issued. 
The  outgo  of  circulation  was  enormous  and  continuous ;  while  there  was 
no  income  at  all,  or  if  there  was  any,  none  suiflcient  to  create  any  sensible 
demand  for  the  currency,  or  to  impart  any  stable  valno  to  it. 

Let  us  see  briefly,  for  pur^joses  of  illustration,  what  was  the  financial 
condition  of  the  two  belligerents  at  the  close  of  the  war,  Tlic  aggregate 
debt  incurred  by  the  Federal  government,  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  has 
been  officially  stated,  in  frequent  monthly  bulletins  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  at  about  two  thousand  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  It 
is  the  generally  received  opinion  in  financial  and  ofdcial  circles  that  the 
debt,  when  all  audited  and  settled,  will  reach  the  round  sum  of  tliree 
thousand  millions  of  dollars.  There  was  outstanding  in  the  United  States 
in  the  form  of  currency  issued  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  on  the  31st  of 
July,  1865,  the  aggregate  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  eleven  millions  of 
dollars  ;  competed  of  five  per  cent,  notes,  six  per  cent,  compound  interest 
notes,  greenbacks  not  bearing  interest,  and  fractional  currency.  Up  to 
that  date,  the  circulation  of  the  National  Banfe  had  reached  one  hundi-ed 
and  fifty  seven  millions,  and  the  supposed  amount  of  the  notes  of  State 
banks  still  in  circulation,  was  about  eighty  millions.  The  aggi-egate  cir- 
culation in  the  Northern  States,  therefore,  had  reached,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  prodigious  amount  of  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
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dollars.  The  eirculatioit  of  tlie  Eank  of  England,  we  liave  seen,  did  not 
exceed,  at  the  end  of  tho  Napoleonic  wars,  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  dollars,  which  is  not  one-eixth  of  the  amount  of  the  circulation  which 
the  war  left  in  the  North.  The  price  of  gold  in  New  York,  compared  with 
greenbacks,  for  several  months  after  the  close  of  tlie  war  fluctuated  near 
the  point  of  one  for  one  and  forty-five  hundredths ;  while  the  maximum 
depreciation  of  paper,  during  tlie  war,  was  two  and  eighty-five  himdredths. 
The  maximum  depreciation  of  the  pound  sterling  note  in  England  was  one 
and  fifty-five  hundredths. 

The  total  cost  of  the  war  to  the  Confederate  government  had  reached 
at  its  close,  according  to  the  opinion  of  intelligent  offifcers  of  the  Ti'easury, 
aboat  thirty-five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Of  this  total  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  millions  consisted  of  eight,  seven,  six,  and  four  per  cent, 
bonds  of  long  dates ;  of  Treasury  notes  outstanding  of  both  the  old  and 
new  issue ;  of  unsettled  aoconnts  due  from  government,  audited  or  in  tlie 
process  of  being  audited  in  the  accounting  departments ;  and  of  debt  that 
had  been  cancelled  in  the  form  of  the  old  currency,  and  income  I'eceived  in 
the  form  of  taxes.  Tho  residue  of  the  expenditure  remained  in  the  foi™ 
of  unpaid  claims  against  Government  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  for  prop- 
erty purchased  or  impressed  and  damages  sustained  from  the  anny. 
In  fact,  the  cost  of  the  war  on  the  Confederate  side,  measured  in  Confed- 
erate currency,  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  on  the  Federal  side ;  for  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  three  thousand  miiUons  of  dollars  at  which  tlie 
Federal  debt  is  generally  estimated,  embraces  only  the  Federal  debt  prop- 
er ;  and  does  not  embrace  the  expenditures  made  by  States,  cities,  counties, 
and  corporations  generally.  An  intelligent  authority  classifies  the  war 
debt  of  the  North  as  follows :  Federal  debt,  three  thousand  millions ; 
State  debt  one  hundred  and  thirty-fivo  millons ;  city  debt,  one  hundred 
millions ;  and  county  debt  five  hundred  millions  ;  maldng  a  grand  aggre- 
gate of  about  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
The  municipal  indebtedness  of  the  South,  incurred  on  account  of  the  war, 
was  very  inconsiderable.  The  complete  disorganization  which  attended  the 
disastrous  termination  of  the  stmggle  renders  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  an 
exact  knowledge  as  yet  either  of  the  Confederate  debt  or  of  the  municipal 
debt ;  but  the  latter  was  comparatively  so  inconsiderable  as  to  constitute 
scarcely  an  appreciable  element  in  the  grand  total  of  the  Confederate 
finances.  The  system  of  bounties  was  wholly  unknown  at  the  South ; 
a  patriotic  pnbhc  opinion  and  an  energetic  conscription  sufficing  to  force 
every  man  of  self-respect  into  the  army,  or  into  some  branch  of  the  public 
service.  The  bounty  system,  with  its  frauds  and  corruptions,  was  a  feature 
of  the  war  known  only  to  the  North. 

We  come  now  to  speak  more  exclusively  of  the  course  of  finance  in  the 
Southern  States.     Early  in  the  winter  of  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and 
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ratlier  earlier  than  was  supposed  to  be  necessary,  the  bajii:s  of  tlie  South- 
era  States  suspended  specie  payments.  The  specie  in  their  vaults  at  the 
time,  as  shown  by  their  published  reports,  was  about  thu-ty  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  total,  and  the  paper  circulation  outstanding,  in  the  form  of 
bank  notes,  was  about  fifty  millions.  An  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
specie  at  tlie  time  in  circulation  among  the  people  of  the  South  must  be 
conjectural ;  but  the  weight  of  intelligent  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  con- 
clusion that  this  amount  did  not  exceed  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Thus 
the  war  found  the  South  in  possession  of  only  about  fifty  millions  of  coin, 
and  with  a  paper  circulation  afloat  of  about  the  same  amount.  No  reports 
were  made  to  the  Confederate  authorities  by  the  banks,  of  their  accounts, 
and  the  foregoing  data  are  derived  from  reports  made  shortly  antecedent 
to  the  war.  The  specie  in  the  hands  of  the  people  was  of  eoureo  imme- 
diately hoarded  ;  and  was  afterwards  employed  to  a  great  extent  in  contra- 
band trade ;  that  in  the  vaults  of  tlie  banks  remained  for  a  long  time  un- 
used ;  but  afterwards  was  in  part  secreted,  in  part  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Confederate  Government,  or  turned  over  to  its  custody,  and  some  of 
it  captui-ed.  Yet  much  of  it  must  have  gone  abroad  through  the  blockade 
during  the  war,  as  the  termination  of  tlie  struggle  revealed  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  thirty  millions,  at  first  held  by  the  banks,  as  still  in  their 
possession. 

The  suspension  of  the  banks  early  in  the  winter  of  1861-62  was  not 
from  any  inability  to  protect  their  circulation.  This  latter  had  recently 
gone  down  very  much  in  amount ;  and  the  banks  were  abundantly  able  to 
provide  for  it.  The  suspension  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  drain  of  specie  which  would  have  resulted  from  the  lai^e  purchases 
of  merchandise  at  the  Worth  which  tlie  prospect  of  a  long  embargo  would 
have  induced.  The  specie  was  saved  ;  but  it  proved  a  curse  rather  than  a 
blessing  to  the  country.  If  by  some  talismanic  power  every  dollar  of  it 
could  have  been  transformed  into  iron  coins  like  those  of  Lycm-gus,  the 
Confederacy  would  have  been  a  gainer.  It  was  extensively  used  in  the 
smnggling  trade  throughout  the  war,  and  the  goods  brought  in  through  its 
agency  were  sold  at  such  enonnous  prices  in  Confederate  currency  as  to 
contribute  very  powerfully  to  the  discredit  of  that  circulation  among  the 
people.  True,  the  patriotic  men  and  women  of  the  country  prided  them- 
selves in  homespun ;  but  far  too  many  manifested  a  more  eager  desire  for 
exotic  fabrics  than  ever  before. 

The  first  financial  measure  of  the  Confederate  Government  was  the 
issuing  of  the  fifteen  million  loan,  bearing^eight  per  cent,  interest,  payable 
in  specie,  for  which  sk.  export  duty  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound  on 
cotton  was  levied  and  pledged.  The  second  financial  measure  was  tlio 
negotiation  of  heavy  loans  from  most  of  the  banks  in  the  form  of  discounts 
upon  negotiable  notes  drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     After 
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these  measures  otiier  loans  in  heavy  amountB,  upon  bonds  at  long  dates, 
were  periodically  made ;  and  the  baneful  system  was  instituted  of  Treas- 
ury notes  put  out  in  tlie  form  of  notes  of  circulation,  in  amounts  ranging 
from  the  tractions  of  a  dollar  up  to  notes  of  five  hundred  doUai's.  If  to 
these  measures  we  add  the  cotton  bonds,  which  were  employed  in  England 
and  Europe  for  the  purchase  of  war  material,  and  the  cotton  loan  upon 
which  they  were  based  at  home,  we  shall  have  mentioned  all  the  leading 
measures  of  finance  employed  by  the  Confederacy. 

The  fifteen  million  loan  was  early  disposed  of  at  satisfactory  rates.  Foi 
a  time  the  interest  which  had  teen  stipulated  to  be  paid  in  specie  was  actu- 
ally discharged  according  to  the  temiQ  of  the  contract ;  but  before  the  close 
of  the  war  the  bondholders  were  either  not  paid  at  all  or  consented  to  ar- 
rangements lees  difficult  to  the  Treasury  thau  the  payment  of  specie.  This 
fifteen  million  loan  in  fact  produced  sore  inconvenience  to  the  Govermucnt 
during  the  later  years  of  the  war,  and  was  the  first  subject  with  reference 
to  which  it  waa  obliged  to  forfeit  its  faith  to  the  holders  of  its  paper. 

The  temporary  loans  negotiated  from  the  baulse  were  easily  provided 
for.  By  the  time  that  the  loans  matured,  the  Treasury  was  able  to  dis- 
charge them  by  means  of  the  Treasury  notes  prepared  for  circulation. 
But  it  was  found  in  the  sequel  that  these  accommodations  cost  the  hanks 
deaiiy.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
circulation  of  the  Southern  banks  was  quite  inconsiderable  in  amount.  To 
meet  the  demand  of  the  Government  for  loans,  the  banks  very  consider 
ably  increased  the'ir  outstanding  circulation ;  in  fact,  they  doubled,  and,  in 
many  instances,  qradnipled  it;  a  thing  which  was  perfectly  safe  during  a 
suspension  of  specie  payments.  Indeed,  a  large  increase  of  circulation  was 
found  to  be  quite  necessary,  after  the  disappearance  of  specie  and  under 
the  stimulus  imparted  by  the  war  to  all  branches  of  trade.  The  fifty  mil- 
lions of  currency  found  in  circulation  by  the  war  was  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  active  state  of  business  superinduced  by  the  war.  The  banks  accom- 
plished two  objects  by  one  measure.  In  granting  a  loan  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  they  placed  a  large  amount  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
Confederate  Government ;  and  they  supplied,  by  the  same  act,  the  de- 
ficiency of  currency  which  was  so  sti'ingently  felt  by  the  people.  But  the 
act  proved  their  ruin.  The  notes  of  circulation  which  they  thus  put  forth, 
following  that  law  of  finance  which  makes  a  base  currency  drive  out  of 
circulation  one  less  bs^e,  were  hoarded.  The  bank  notes,  when  lent  by 
these  institutions  to  the  Government  soon  spread  over  the  country.  They 
were  succeeded  by  similar  paper  issued  in  the  form  of  currency  by  the 
Confederate  Government.  The  Treasury  notes  were  distrusted,  and  in 
proportion  as  they  were  disti-usted,  the  notes  of  the  banks  were  hoarded. 
The  law  of  finance  which  h^  been  adverted  to  had  a  quick  and  stinking  ex- 
emplification.  The  notes  of  the  old  familiar  banks  of  the  States  were  reserved 
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and  pat  away  hy  the  people,  and  did  not  emerge  from  their  retreat  until 
after  tlie  close  of  the  war.  They  then  began  again  to  be  seen  in  tlie  hands 
of  the  people.  But  they  had  come  forth  from  their  hiding  places  too  late. 
The  hanks  had  been  ruined,  and  were  fonnd  unable  to  pay  any  part  of 
their  debts  except  a  percentage  upon  their  circulation.  The  notes  of  the 
different  institutions  varied  in  market  value  according  to  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstances which  influenced  the  original  amount  of  accommodations  which 
they  had  granted  in  1861  to  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy. 

In  the  a^regate  these  accommodations  had  considerably  exceeded  the 
capital  stock  of  the  banks.  Tlie  Confederate  Treasury  had  paid  off  the 
accommodation  notes  due  the  banks  with  Treasury  notes.  The  whole 
amount  of  private  discounts  due  the  banks  from  individuals  were  dis- 
chai'ged  by  the  agency  of  the  same  medium.  Thus  the  whole  capital  stock 
and  assets  of  the  banks  were  soon  transformed  into  Treasury  notes ;  while 
the  heavy  amount  of  their  own  notes  which  tliey  had  lent  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, disappeared  from  circulation  and  went  into  private  hoards, 
where  they  could  not  be  reached.  Tliey  had  a  heavy  debt  outstanding, 
which  could  not  be  discharged  ;  and  their  whole  available  means  consisted 
of  a  daily  depreciating  currency,  which  they  were  obliged  to  receive  in 
payment  of  all  dues  to  themselves.  At  the  close  of  the  war  this  cun-ency 
turned  into  dead  leaves,  and  they  were  left  ia  the  possesion  of  no  assets  at 
all  except  the  small  amoimt  of  real  estate  occupied  by  their  counting 
houses,  and  the  small  modicum  of  specie  which  they  had  been  able  to  save 
from  taxes,  impressment,  and  robbery.  Stockholders  thus  Icet  all  their 
shares,  and  the  value  of  assets  in  hand  was  sufficient  to  meet  but  a  meagre 
percentage  of  the  outstanding  circulation,  whicli  the  banks  had  imfira- 
denily  put  forth  in  originally  granting  such  liberal  loans  to  the  Confeder- 
ate Government. 

With  the  negotiation  of  the  fifteen  million  loan,  and  the  exliaustion  of 
the  means  of  the  banks,  all  regular  financieJ-ing  ceased  with  the  Confed- 
erate Government.  After  that,  money  was  manufactured  by  machinery  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Government,  and  paid  out  as  rapidly  as  it  was 
needed.  Tims  the  volume  of  the  circulation  increased  almost  in  equal 
ratio  with  tlie  esjienditures  of  the  Government.  Considerable  loans  in  the 
form  of  bonds  at  long  dates  were  authorized,  and  a  good  deal  of  success  was 
obtained  in  disposing  of  the  bonds.  But  these  sales  were  exceedingly  out 
of  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  expenditures ;  and  the  heavy  margin 
of  deficiency  was  boldly  made  up  by  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes.  "We 
might  recite  here  in  detail  the  various  acts  of  Congre^  that  were  passed 
authorizing  the  different  loans  and  directing  the  preparation  and  employ- 
ment of  Treasury  notes  of  circulation.  But  the  recital  would  be  tedious, 
dreary,  and  insipid.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  measure  whatever  was  taken 
to  secure  a  reflux  of  the  circulation  to  the  somce  of  issue,  and  thereby  to 
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restrict  tlie  volume  of  eiirreiic7  within  managealile  limits,  and  create  a 
demand  for  it  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  its  value. 

The  patriotism  of  the  people,  however,  provided  a  partial  demand  for 
these  notes.  Tlie  growing  redmidanee  of  currency  produced  high  prices ; 
and  high  piices  produced  large  funds  for  investment  in  the  hands  of  the 
wealthy  classes.  These  made  it  a  point  of  patriotism  to  inv^t  their  sur- 
plus capital  in  the  secnrities  of  the  Government.  Legislatures  authorized 
and  the  courts  directed  the  funds  held  hy  fiduciaries  to  be  invested  in  the 
eight  and  seven  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Confederacy.  Necessity  also  came 
in  aid  of  patriotism  to  promote  these  investments.  The  great  majority  of 
capitalists  knew  not  what  better  disposition  to  make  of  their  Treasui'y  notes 
than  to  convert  them  into  Confederate  bonds.  The  bonds  drew  interest ; 
the  notes  drew  none ;  except  indeed  those  hundred  dollar  seven-thirty 
notes,  which  in  fact  were  bonds.  For  a  brief  period  after  the  first  rise  of 
prices  consequent  upon  the  inflation,  real  estate  came  briskly  into  market, 
and  a  great  deal  of  it  changed  hands.  But  this  species  of  investment  soon 
terminated.  Speculation  in  the  necessaries  of  life  and  in  the  staples  of  the 
coimtiy  ■was  resorted  to  extensively  by  the  class  of  men  known  as  sharpers ; 
but  it  was  distasteful  to  respeetahle  people  and  highly  disreputable  in  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  wealthy  and  respectable  capi- 
talists, who  were  men  of  pubiie  spirit  and  pati'iotic  impulses,  eschewed 
these  questionable  operations,  and  converted  their  treasury  notes  into  in- 
terest-bearing bonds,  drawn  at  long  dates.  Many,  indeed,  in  an  unbounded 
faith  in  the  success  of  tlieConfederaey,purehased  negroes;  but  the  amount 
of  tills  property  available  for  purchase  was  very  small  in  proportion  to  the 
vast  capital  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

It  so  happened,  therefore,  that  the  very  redundance  of  the  currency 
produced  in  partial  d<^ree  a  remedy  for  its  own  cure.  The  very  exee^  of 
circulation  produced  a  necessity  for  its  conversion  into  bonds.  But  the 
misfortune  was,  that  the  remedy,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  always  came  too  late 
for  the  eui'e  of  the  evil.  It  did  not  come  into  action  until  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency  had  taken  place.  The  reflux  did  not  return  by  a  natural 
Sow,  but  resulted  from  a  damming-np  process.  A  competent  agency 
should  have  been  employed,  which  should  have  watched,  directed,  and 
controlled  the  movement  from  the  beginning ;  an  agency  clothed  ivith 
absolute  power  over  the  circulation,  and  endowed  with  a  sufficient  capitid 
to  ensure  a  ready  sale  at  reasonable  prices  of  the  pubiie  bonds. 

The  progi-es6  of  the  depreciation  of  the  Confederate  money  was  at  first 
gradual ;  but  afterwards  very  rapid.  In  Januaiy,  1862,  a  dollar  in  gold 
ffss  worth  at  the  brokers'  shops  in  Richmond  one  dollar  twenty  cents  in 
curi'eney.  In  July,  1862,  it  was  still  worth  one  dollar  twenty  cents.  In 
January,  1863,  it  had  fallen  to  three  dollars  ten  cents.  In  midsummer, 
L863,  the  value  varied  from  twelve  to  twenty.     It  afferwards,  as  we  sliall 
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Bee,  fell  much  lower.  It  muBt  be  observed,  however,  that  these  brokers' 
rates,  were  invariably  a  long  period  in  advance  of  the  rates  acted  upon  in 
the  interiour.  As  late  as  the  summ^  of  1862,  Confederate  money  was 
taJren  at  par  in  the  settlement  of  all  tranBaotions  originating  before  the  war^ 
and  made  the  basis  of  the  general  tranBactiona  of  the  country  at  the  old 
rate  of  prices.  The  brokers'  rates  were  either  unknown  to  the  people  or 
totally  disregarded  by  them.  IsTot  until  tlie  volume  of  the  currency  had 
swollen  beyond  all  reasonable  proportion,  did  the  people  at  large  coiiBcnt 
to  fix  a  depreciated  value  upon  this  money.  Even  then  they  did  bo  iinder 
compulsion.  Remorseless  speculatjjrs  had  succeeded  in  engrossing  the 
entire  stock  of  many  of  the  comforts  and  prime  necessities  of  life;  These 
were  held  at  exorbitant  prices  ;  and  in  order  to  compass  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing them,  the  yeomanry  of  the  country  were  obliged  to  rate  their  own 
property  at  higher  prices  in  Confederate  money  than  the  old  prices  obtain- 
ing before  the  wai-.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Eichmond  rates  of 
Confederate  money  were,  throughout  the  war,  far  below  those  whi<;h  pre- 
vailed in  the  Confederacy  at  large ;  and  it  is  a  general  fact,  that  the  j'atcs 
of  this  money  improved  as  tlie  distance  from  Kidimond  incret^ed.  This 
fact  was  partly  due  to  the  eircumstance,  that  Kichmond  waa  the  great  focus 
of  Government  disburaements,  and  was  conBtantly  flooded  to  excess  with 
the  cuiTency  ;  partly  to  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  the  base  from  which 
all  smuggling  operations  were  carried  on,  at  which  of  course  gold  for  tlio 
smuggling  trade  was  more  in  demand,  and  commanded  the  highest  prices  ; 
and  thirdly,  to  the  circumstance  that  it  was  the  centre  and  resort  of  tlie 
speculating  classes,  and  the  principal  depository  of  their  wares,  at  wJiich 
the  final  sales  and  last  proflts  on  the  conmioditiea  bought  up  in  the  country 
for  speculation,  were  realized.  It  may  be  remarked,  without  a  material 
aberration  from  the  trutli,  that  after  the  fii"at  eighteen  months  of  the  war 
■  had  elapsed,  and  the  Confederate  money  had  become  very  redundant,  the 
business  of  the  country,  at  a  distance  from  Eiehmond,  was  done,  for  prob- 
ably as  long  a  period  as  twelve  months,  upon  the  basis  of  five  for  one  in 
Confederate  currency.  After  that  period,  the  change  of  rate  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  for  one  was  rathei-  abrupt ;  and  npon  the  latter  basis  transactions 
proceeded  for  another  twelve  months ;  alter  which  the  rate  was  very  un- 
settled in  the  interiour. 

Another  observation  must  be  made  with  reference  to  the  brokers'  prices 
of  gold.  A  comparison  of  Confederate  money  with  gold  did  not,  during 
the  war,  afl'ord  a  true  criterion  of  the  value  of  either  commodity.  Gold 
was  unnaturally  scarce  and  dear  in  the  Confederacy.  The  old  dollai-'s  value, 
in  propei'ty  not  affected  by  the  condition  of  war,  was  not  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase a  dollar  in  gold.  Heal  estate  did  not  approximate  the  prices  in  gold 
which  it  had  commanded  before  the  war.  Boarding  at  the  best  hotels 
could  be  procured  for  fifty  cents  a  day  in  gold,  which  had  cost  two  dollai'S 
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and  fifty  cents  before  the  war.  A  suit  of  clothing  which  before  the  war 
would  have  cost  thirty  dollars,  could  now  be  obtained  for  ten  or  fifteen  in 
gold.  In  short,  gold  had  greatly  appreciated  in  the  Confederacy,  and  the 
gold  dollar  no  longer  represented  the  old  dollar's  worth.  The  extraordt- 
nary  demand  for  it  produced  by  blockade  running,  and  the  emiiggling 
trade,  and  the  small  supply  of  it  which  the  war  had  fbund  in  tlie  Confed- 
eracy, rendered  still  smaller  by  the  process  of  hoarding,  had  imparted  to 
it  an  extraordinary  value.  It  had  thus  ceased  to  be  a  standard  of  value, 
and  had  become  a  very  scarce  commodity  of  commerce.  The  real  value 
of  Confederate  money  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  gold  which 
it  commanded  at  the  brokers'  shops. 

The  ease  of  gold  was  different  at  the  North,  from  that  which  we  have 
just  described.  There  commerce  was  unaffected  by  a  blockade ;  the  usual 
supplies  of  gold  continued  to  be  received  ;  no  extraordinary  demands  of 
specie  for  exportation  were  experienced,  and  it  remained,  throughout  the 
period  of  war,  aa  aecnrate  and  rehable  a  standard  of  value  as  ever.  The 
depreciation  of  Federal  currency  can  therefore  be  measured  with  absolute 
certainty  by  comparing  it  with  gold.  In  the  Confederacy,  however,  tlie 
ease  was  not  the  same.  As  we  have  seen,  gold  bore  an  abnormal  value  ; 
and  .conclusions  in  regard  to  the  depreciation  of  Confederate  money  founded 
mei'ely  upon  its  relation  to  gold,  would  be  eiToncous.  The  old  dollar's 
worth,  if  it  could  be  definitely  ascertained,  in  such  commoditieB  as  were 
not  affected  by  the  condition  of  war,  would  bo  the  true  standard  of  value. 
Until  the  final  six  or  eight  months  of  the  Confederacy,  the  general  trausao- 
tions  of  the  interiour  country  proceeded  on  a  basis  of  value  tor  Confederate 
money  measured  by  the  old  dollar's  worth,  which  was  much  higher  than 
the  values  furnished  by  the  brakers'  quotations  in  Richmond. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  similarity  of  career  which  is  presented 
in  the  cases  of  the  money  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  firat  American  Confederation.  We  have  already  stated  the 
gradual  depreciation  of  the  one.  The  progress  of  tlie  depreciation  in  the 
old  Continental  money,  thougli  somewhat  more  tardy,  was  in  the  same 
degree.  In  May,  1777,  the  Continental  paper  dollar  was  worth  at  the  rate 
of  two  and  two-thirds  for  one  in  specie.  In  December  it  was  worth  four 
for  one-  In  March,  1778,  it  was  worth  five  for  one ;  in  December,  six  for 
one.  In  Februaty,  1779,  it  was  worth  ten  for  one  ;  in  June,  twenty ;  in 
September,  twenty-four  ;  in  December,  tliirty-nine.  After  the  year  1779  it 
seemed  to  have  no  value.  The  total  amount  of  this  old  Continental  money 
that  was  issued,  was  two  hundred  milJiona  of  dollars  ;  and  it  was  worth  to 
those  who  received  it,  at  the  period  when  paid  out  by  the  Government, 
only  thifty-six  and  a  half  millions  of  dollare.  A  similar  scaling  of  the 
money  of  the  Confederate  Treasury  would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  war  on  tlie 
Southern  side  to   less  tlian  ;i  thousand  millions  of  dollars.     The  difter- 
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ence  between  that  sum  and  the  nominal  cost  measures  the  aggregate  de- 
preciation of  the  money. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  this  money,  in  the  last  twelve 
months  of  the  war,  was  the  distmst  of  success  entertained  by  the  classes 
who  conti'oHed  the  value  of  the  money.  The  principal  causes  of  its  depre- 
cation in  the  antecedent  period,  were  the  excessive  issues  of  it  by  Govern- 
ment, and  the  influence  of  speculation.  It  is  probably  iKeless  to  declaim 
against  a  vice  so  prtgudicial  as  speculation  to  both  the  individual  and  general 
interests  of  a  country  circumstanced  like  the  Confederacy.  It  is  a  display  of 
the  worst  form  of  selfishness ;  a  selfishness  that  feeds  upon  the  privation,  want, 
and  necessity  of  fellow-citizens  engaged  in  mortal  struggle  with  a  formi- 
dable public  enemy ;  a  selfishness  that  appropriates  all  that  it  can  grasp,  at 
a  time  when  each  individual  should  give  up  for  the  general  good  all  that 
can  be  spai'ed ;  a  selfishness  worse  than  that  for  which  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira  wei'e  struck  down  by  the  hand  of  God,  inasmuch  as  it  seeks  not  only 
to  witlihold  what  is  one's  own,  but  to  engross  also  whatever  else  can  be 
compassed  by  craft  and  greed.  The  best  communities  contain  persons  of 
this  sordid  temper ;  and  the  temptation  to  its  indulgence  in  a  country  iso- 
lated and  beleaguered  by  armies  and  blockading  fleets,  where  the  supplies 
of  every  article  are  limited,  are  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  the  class 
whose  inclinations  are  set  in  that  direction.  The  speculation  commenced 
in  such  articles  as  cut  nails,  salt,  and  leather.  There  were  but  two  nail 
factories  in  the  Confederacy,  and  the  stocks  of  these  establishments  were 
accessible  and  easily  engrossed.  Within  the  first  six  months  of  the  war, 
the  entire  stock  of  cut  nails  in  the  Confederacy  were  in  the  hands  of  less 
than  half  a  dozen  speculators  in  Hichmond  ;  and  the  price  was  abruptly 
put  up  from  four  dollars  to  seven,  and  then  to  ten  per  keg.  ■  There  was  but 
one  considerable  saline  in  the  Confederacy,  and  this  was  operated  by  a  single 
firm,  which  ran  up  the  price  of  this  prime  necessary  of  life,  witliin  two  years, 
from  the  ante-war  price  of  one  cent  per  pound,  to  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound  in  specie  or  fifty  cents  in  TreasuiT'  notes.  Leather  was  one  of  those 
articles  which,  though  tanned  in  very  numerous  establishments  conducted 
on  a  small  scale  throughout  the  country,  yet  was  everywhere  found  to  be  in 
smaller  quantity  than  was  needed  by  the  people,  and  which  might  safely 
be  bought  up  right  and  left  wherever  found.  These  are  but  examples  of 
t!ie  subjects  of  the  speculation  and  extortion  that  became  rife  throughout 
ti.e  Confederacy.  The  effect  was  greatly  to  augment  and  aggravate  the 
burden  of  the  war  upon  the  people ;  but  its  most  serious  evil  was  in  the 
depreciating  influence  it  exerted  upon  the  currency.  The  great  mass  of 
the  people  were  desirous  to  receive  this  money  at  the  normal  rates  ;  but 
finding  themselves  obHged  to  pay  extortionate  prices  for  commodities 
which  they  stood  in  need  of  purchasing,  they  were  driven,  against  their 
will,  to  demand  increased  prices  for  the  products  and  property  which  they 
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sold.  The  fury  and  intensity  of  Bpeculation  forced  the  people  into  reluc- 
tant acquieaceuce  in  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  But  there  is  this 
eoneolatoiy  observation  to  be  made  on  the  snbject :  namely,  that  the 
classes  who  devoted  themselves  aBsiduoiisly  to  speculation,  as  a  gt!i..eral 
rule,  came  ont  losers  at  tlie  close  of  the  war ;  while  the  masses  of  people 
who  eschewed  this  disreputable  avocation,  generally  saved  a  comfortable 
portion  of  their  original  means. 

That  the  depreciation  of  the  Confederate  currency  was  partially  super- 
induced by  speculation  and  circunaetances  othei'  than  its  mere  redundancy, 
is  sufReiently  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  grand  total  of  circulation  in  the 
Korth  reached  the  stupendous  figure  of  nine  Imndred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  while  the  depreciation  of  greenbacks,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  was 
less  than  one  and  a  half  for  one.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  depreciation  is 
not  the  necessary  result  of  mere  redundancy,  and  may  be  prevented  by 
provident  and  timely  measures.  The  ability  with  which  the  Federal 
finances  were  conducted,  especially  In  avoiding  this  depreciation,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  the  war. 

If  early  and  proper  measures  had  been  adopted,  the  Confederate  cur- 
rency would  doubtless,  likewise,  have  proved  as  manageable  as  any  otlier 
branch  of  the  Confederate  finance.  These  measures  should  have  looked 
to  the  provision  of  an  adequate  demand  for  the  circulation  that  was  issiied 
in  such  profusion.  This  demand  could  have  been  abundantly  established 
by  means  of  taxation,  of  the  sale  of  Government  bonds  of  long  dates,  and 
by  the  intervention  of  a  system  of  discoimts  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  Bank  of  Exchequer.  The  circulation  should  not  have  been  issued 
dii-eetly  from  the  Treasury,  It  should  have  been  placed  under  the  abso- 
lute control  of  an  issuing  agency,  which  would  have  served  as  a  regulator 
and  balance-sheet  in  the  movement,  and  preserved  an  equilibrium  between 
the  efflux  and  influx  of  the  circulation.  Taxation  should  have  been  im- 
posed from  the  beginning,  and  executed  promptly ;  not  postponed  sevej-al 
yeai's,  and  then  tardily  put  in  force.  The  sales  of  bonds  should  have  been 
conducted  by  a  great  and  respectable  banking  histitution,  directed  by  emi- 
nent and  reputable  financiers ;  not  entiiisted  to  ignorant  and  iixespon- 
sible  stock  and  exchange  brokers.  Such  a  financial  institution  could  have 
established  and  maintained  an  influx  of  the  circulation  commensurate  with 
the  efflux.  "With  this  reflux  in  fall  flow,  the  volume  of  the  currency  might 
have  been  increased  with  impunity.  And,  if,  besides,  the  eirculationj  had 
been  in  the  form  of  notes  of  the  bank,  ratlier  than  in  that  of  notes  of  tiro 
Treasury ;  tlien,  when  the  unfortunate  end  came,  the  debts  due  to  the 
bank  would  still  have  given  a  partial  value  to  this  circulation ;  and  pre- 
vented the  total  wreck  of  cash  means  which  at  last  overtook  the  people  of 
the  South. 
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— ATTEMPTED  DBMOUTION  OF  PORT  SrMTER. — HOW  FAB  THE  FOHT  WAS  DIJUBKD 

N»    ABfiTTBD.— PHO&KBS8  OF  THE   SIEOE  OPERATIONS  ABAINaT  FO 
FIKE  OPEUBD  UPON  ; 


T  CnAELEHTOlT 


The  most  remarkable  military  event  of  the  midsummer  of  1863  was 
the  euecessfal  defence  of  Charleston  against  a  most  imposing  demonstration 
of  the  enemy's  power  by  land  and  by  sea.  "We  have  seen  how  imsuccessfnl 
waa  the  naval  attack  upon  this  city  iu  April,  1863.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  another  attempt  was  planned  upon  Eort  Snmter  and  Charleston,  the 
steps  of  which  were  the  military  occupation  of  Horris  Island  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  batteries  on  that  island  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  Fort 
Sumtei-,  Tlio  establishment  of  these  batteries  and  the  reduction  of  the 
Confederate  works— Fort  "Wagner  and  Batteiy  Gregg — was  a  matter  of 
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great  engineering  skill,  and  Gen,  Q.  A,  Gillmore  was  selected  to  command 
the  land  forces  of  the  enemy  engaged  in  these  operations.  Morris  Island 
was  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  about  three  and  a 
half  miles  in  length,  low,  narrow,  and  sandy,  and  separated  from  the  main- 
land adjacent  to  it  by  soft,  deep,  and  impracticable  marshes.  Its  capture, 
although  principally  designed  to  open  a  way  to  the  enemy's  iron-clads, 
would  also  serve  the  purpose  of  mating  the  blockade  of  Charleston  har- 
bour more  thorough  and  complete,  by  allowing  a  portion  or  all  of  the 
bloclf ading  .fleet  to  Ho  inside  the  bar.  Eut  the  most  important  object,  as 
we  have  indicated,  was  to  secure  a  position  whence  it  was  hoped  Fort 
Sumter  might  be  demolished,  and  the  co-operation  of  a  heavy  artillery  fire 
extended  to  the  fleet,  when  it  was  ready  to  move  in,  run  by  the  batteries 
on  James  and  Sullivan's  Islands,  and  reach  tlie  city. 

Gen,  Gillmore  assumed  command  on  the  12tli  June,  and  at  once  pro- 
posed to  commence  a  base  of  operations  on  Folly  Island.  This  island,  tiie 
south  end  of  which  controlled  the  waters  of  Stone  Hai-bour  and  Inlet  and 
the  water  approaches  from  James  Island,  had  been  occupied  in  force  by 
the  enemy  since  the  7th  April.  But  Gen.  Beauregard  appears  to  have  had 
no  idea  of  what  was  going  on  there ;  he  never  made  a  reconnoisanee  of 
the  enemy's  outposts  on  the  island  ;  and  he  was  bitterly  accused  in  the 
Eichmond  SenUrid,  the  organ  of  President  Davis'  administration,  for  a 
want  of  vigilance,  which  had  pei-mitted  the  enemy,  unknown  to  him,  to 
construct  a  base  of  operations  actually  within  speaking  distance  of  his 
It  is  true  that  the  enemy  threw  up  earthworks  and  mounted 
J  guns  on  Folly  Island  under  a  screen  of  thick  undergrowth  ;  but  it  is 
certainly  to  the  last  degree  surprising  that  he  should  have  succeeded  in 
secretly  placing  in  battery  forty-seven  piecffl  of  artillery  so  near  to  the 
Confederate  lines  that  a  loud  word  might  have  revealed  the  work,  and  ex- 
posed moreover  to  a  flank  and  reverse  view  from  their  tall  observatories  on 
James  Island.  Indeed  there  was  a  circumstance  yet  more  curious.  A 
blockade  runner  had  been  chased  ashore  just  south  of  the  entrance  to  Light- 
house Inlet,  and  it  actually  occurred  that  the  vessel  was  wrecked  by 
Confederate  soldiers  within  pistol  range  of  the  enemy's  battery  on 
Folly  Island,  without  their  being  in  the  least  aware  of  such  a  grim 
neighbour. 

This  battery  was  ready  to  open  fire  on  the  6th  July,  A  plan  of  attack 
upon  Morris  Island  was  now  deliberately  formed,  one  part  of  which  was  a 
strong  demonstration  of  Gen.  Terry's  division,  some  four  thousand  infantry, 
on  James  Island  so  as  to  draw  oS'  a  portion  of  the  Confederate  force  on 
Morris  Island.  While  this  demonstration  was  taking  place,  two  thousand 
men  of  Gen.  Strong's  brigade  were  to  embark  in  small  boats  in  Folly 
River,  efleet  a  landing  on  Morris  Island,  and,  at  a  given  signal,  attempt  tc 
carry  Fort  Wagner  by  assault.     The  batteries  on  the  north  end  of  Folly 
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Island  were  also  ordered  to  be  UQmastod,  by  opening  ont  the  embrasures 
and  cutting  away  tbe  bn^hwood  in  front  of  them. 

At  daybreak  of  tlie  lOtb  Jnly,  forty  lannebes  containing  Strong's  as- 
saulting column  crept  up  Folly  River  with  muffled  oar-loets;  the  iron- 
clad fleet  crossed  tbe  bar,  and  took  up  its  position  in  the  main  sliip-cbannel 
olf  Morris  Island  ;  two  hundred  axemen  suddenly  sprung  from  behind  the 
batteries  on  Folly  Island,  and  felled  the  trees  which  hid  them  from  view  ; 
embrasure  after  embrasure  was  laid  bare  ;  and  at  five  o'clock  the  first  gun 
■was  heard  from  tbe  suddenly  revealed  battery,  and  the  dense  white  smoke 
which  rose  above  tlie  tall  pines  marked  tbe  now  line  of  conflict.  Mean- 
while tbe  assaulting  column  had  landed  ;  the  Confederate  lines  were  drawn 
within  eight  himdred  yards  of  Fort  Wagner ;  and  offensive  operations  were 
suspended  for  the  day. 

An  assault  on  Fort  Wagner  was  ordered  at  five  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing. Tbe  Seventli  Connecticut  Eegiment  was  to  take  the  lead,  followed 
by  the  Seventy-Sixth  Pennsylvania  and  Ninth  Maine.  Gen.  Strong,  who 
led  tbe  assaulting  column,  gave  a  Oromwellian  order :  *'  Aim  low,  and 
put  your  trust  in  God !  "  Tbe  Connecticut  soldiers  took  the  double-quick, 
and  witli  a  cheer  rushed  for  the  works.  Before  they  reached  the  outer 
works,  tliey  got  a  terrible  flre  from  the  Confederate  rifles,  and  the  fort 
opened  with  three  8-inch  howitzers,  heavily  charged  with  grape  and  canis- 
ter. Tbe  men  went  over  tbe  outer  works  with  an  exti'aordinary  courage, 
that  must  be  recorded  to  their  honour,  and  were  advancing  to  the  crest  of 
the  parapet,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  regiments  which  were  to  sup- 
port them  had  staggered  back  and  lost  their  distance.  The  Connecticut 
regiment  was  left  to  effect  its  retreat  tlirougb  a  sheet  of  fire.  ^Nearly  one 
half  of  them  were  killed  or  wounded.  But  the  loss  of  the  Confederates 
was  quite  as  large.  Gen.  Beauregai'd  estimated  his  losses  in  opposing  the 
landing  of  tbe  enemy  at  three  hundred  kiUed  and  wounded,  including  six- 
teen ofiicei-s.  The  attack  was  undoubtedly  a  sui-prise  to  him,  as  be  had 
persisted  in  the  belief  that  the  demonstration  against  Charleston  would  be 
made  by  the  old  route — James  Island — and  accordingly  had  almost  strip- 
ped Morris  Island  of  his  artillerymen  and  infantry,  to  meet  the  advan<^ 
of  Terry. 

But  although  tbe  assault  on  Fort  Wagner  was  repulsed,  the  remissness 
of  Gen.  Beauregard  with  respect  to  tbe  battery  on  Folly  Island  was  to  cost 
dear  enough.  It  compelled  the  evaci^ation  of  all  tbe  fortified  positions  of 
tbe  Confederates  on  the  south  end  of  Morris  Island  ;  in  fact,  surrendered 
all  the  island  except  about  one  mile  on  the  north  end,  wliieb  included  Fort 
Wagner  and  Fort  Gregg  on  Cumming's  Point ;  and  virtually  made  the 
reduction  of  these  works  but  a  question  of  time.  It  was  very  clear  that 
the  enemy,  having  once  obtained  a  foothold  on  Morris  Island,  would  even- 
tually compel  an  evacuation  by  the  operations  of  siege,  and  that  it  was  im- 
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e  to  defend  forever  a  small  island  cut  off  from  coniraunjcation  by  an 
enormoue  fleet.  It  only  remained  for  Gon.  Beauregard  to  repair  as  far  as 
possible  the  erronr  he  had  already  committed,  and  to  find  some  compensa- 
tion for  what  had  already  occurred.  And  well  did  he  do  this  secondary 
duty.  Admitting  the  impracticability  of  defending  Mon-is  Island  after  the 
position  of  the  enemy  on  it  was  fully  established  and  covered  by  the  iron- 
clads, Gen.  Beauregard  yet  appreciated  the  opportunity  of  holding  the 
island  long  enough  to  replace  Sumter  by  interiour  positions,  and  saw  clearly 
that  every  day  of  defence  by  Wagner  was  vital  to  that  of  Charleston. 
For  two  months  this  policy  was  succeasfnl. 

Gen.  Gilimore  was  not  content  with  his  first  essay  to  take  Fort  Wagner 
by  storm.  lie  held  a  conference  with  Admiral  Dahlgren,  commanding 
the  fleet,  and  determined  to  attempt,  with  the  combined  fire  of  the  land 
batteries  and  the  gunboats,  to  dismount  the  principal  guns  of  the  work, 
and  either  drive  the  Confederates  from  it,  or  open  the  way  to  a  successful 
assault.  Batteries  were  accordiiigly  established,  and  were  ready  to  open 
fire  on  the  18th  July,  when  the  enemy's  fleet,  consisting  of  four  Monitors, 
the  Ironsides,  a  frigate,  and  four  gunboats,  some  of  which  threw  shell  from 
inoiiars,  closed  in  opposite  Fort  Wagner. 

About  noon  the  enemy's  vessels  commenced  hurling  tlieir  heaviest  shot 
and  shell  around,  upon,  and  within  Fort  Wagner,  and,  with  intervals  of 
but  a  very  few  minutes,  contmued  this  terrible  fire,  until  one  hour  after  tlie 
sun  had  gone  down.  Yast  clouds  of  sand,  mud,  and  timber  were  sent  high 
up  into  the  air.  Forty-eight  hours  the  Monitor's  and  the  L'onsides  had 
kept  up  a  continuous  fire,  and  Fort  Wagner  had  not  surrendered.  For 
eiglit  hours,  flfty-four  guns  from  the  land  batteries  had  hurled  their  shot 
and  sliell  within  her  walk,  and  still  she  flaunted  the  battie-flag  of  the  Con- 
federacy in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Once  during  the  day  the  flag  was  shot 
down.  Immediately  it  was  ran  up  about  ten  feet  above  the  parapet,  a 
■  little  cluster  of  men  rallied  around  it,  waved  their  hats,  and  then  disap- 
peared, and  were  not  again  seen  during  the  day.  There  was  no  other  sign 
of  human  life  about  the  fort.  It  appeared  as  if  the  garrison  was  dead  or 
conquered,  "  But,"  said  a  Federal  officer,  who  watched  the  scene,  "  there 
were  a  few  later  developments  tliat  proved  their  opinion  was  the  coiTcct 
one  who  said  this  profound  silence  on  the  rebel  side  was  significant,  not  of 
defeat  and  disaster,  but  of  ultimate  success  in  repulsing  our  assault ;  that 
they  were  keeping  themselves  under  cover  until  they  could  look  into  the 
eyes  of  our  men,  and  send  bullets  through  their  heads,  and  would  then 
swarm  by  thousands  with  every  conceivable  deadly  missile  in  their  hands, 
and  drive  us  in  confusion  and  with  terrible  slaughter  back  to  our  en 
trenchmcnts." 

Giilmoro  had  selected  the  time  of  twilight  for  the  storming  party  to 
move  to  the  attack,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  distiuetly  seen  from  the 
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Jaraea  Island  and  Sullivan's  Island  batteries,  and  from  Fort  Sumter.  But 
this  time  there  was  to  be  no  surprise.  Aa  the  bombardment  relaxed,  it 
was  known  at  Foi-t  Wagner  that  such  a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  was  not  without  its  object ;  and  every  man  was  ordered  by  Gen. 
Taliaferro,  who  commanded  the  fort,  to  the  parapet  to  prepare  for  the  ex- 
pected assault  of  the  enemy. 

At  dusk  the  assaulting  oolumn  was  formed  on  the  beacli,  A  regiment 
of  negro  soldiers,  tbe  Fifty-fourth  Massachnsetta,  was,  for  peculiar  reasons, 
put  in  the  extreme  advance.  There  were  eleven  regiments  in  solid  column. 
As  the  head  of  it  debouched  from  the  fii'st  parallel,  a  tremendous  fire  fromi 
the  barbette  guna  on  Fort  Sumter,  from  the  batteri^  on  Cnrnming's  Point, 
and  from  all  the  guns  on  Fort  Wagner,  opened  upon  it.  The  guna  from 
Wagner  swept  the  beach,  and  those  from  Sumter  and  Cumming's  Point 
enfiladed  it  on  the  left.  Still  the  column  staggered  on  within  eighty  yards 
of  the  fort.  And  now  a  compact  and  most  destructive  musketry  fire  was 
poured  upon  it  from  the  parapet,  along  which  gleamed  a  fringe  of  fire. 
In  five  minntes  the  first  hne  of  the  enemy  had  been  shot,  bayoneted,  or 
were  iu  full  retreat.  The  First  Brigade,  under  the  lead  of  Gen.  Strong, 
failed  to  taJie  the  fort.  The  Second  recoiled  ;  and  the  few  troojs  that  had 
clambered  to  the  parapet,  now  found  tlie  most  desperate  task  to  effect  a 
retreat.  It  waa  a  night  black  with  tempest.  Even  if  they  suiTcndered, 
the  shell  of  Sumter  were  thickly  falhng  around  them  iu  the  darkness,  and, 
as  prisoners,  they  could  not  be  safe  until  victory,  decisive  and  unques- 
tioned, rested  with  one  or  the  other  belligerent.  It  was  a  retreat  of  mitold 
horronra.  Men  rolled  in  the  ditch,  or  dragged  their  bloody  bodies  through 
the  sand-hills,  on  their  hands  and  knees.  About  midnight  there  was 
silence  at  last ;  the  battle  was  over ;  the  ocean  beach  was  crowded  with 
the  dead,  the  dying,  and  the  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  severe 
— fiileen  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  which  must  have  been  below  the  truth,  as  the  Confederates 
buried  six  hundred  of  hia  dead  left  on  the  field.  Their  own  loss  was  not 
more  than  one  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded. 

After  this  second  succe^^fiil  defence  of  Fort  Wagner  tlie  remainder  of 
the  month  of  July,  and  the  early  part  of  August,  wei'e  employed  by  the 
enemy  in  erecting  siege- works,  and  mounting  heavy  siege-guns,  preparatory 
to  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  as  it  was  found  that  Fort  Wagner  did 
not  interfere  with  the  engineer  corps  at  work.  Meanwhile  Uen.  Beauregard 
and  tlie  Mayor  of  Charleston  issued  another  urgent  appeal  to  the  landed  pro- 
prietors and  others  to  send  in  their  negroea  to  work  on  the  fortifications  ; 
and  the  Governor  of  the  State  made  an  even  atronger  appeal.  There  was, 
however,  much  indifference  shown  in  promptly  responding ;  and  though  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  had  been  passed  involving  a  penalty  on  refusal,  many  of 
the  planters  preferred  paying  it  to  allowing  their  negroes  to  be  so  employed. 
28 
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But  to  the  desultory  operations  on  Fort  Wagner  a  remartable  epis 
was  to  take  place.  Gen.  G-illmore  flattered  biuiaelf  that  he  had  diseove 
the  precise  point  where  to  establish  a  battery  from  which  he  would  be  e 
to  batter  down  the  forts  in  tiie  harbour  and  even  the  city  of  CharlesI 
It  was  said  that  he  had  at  his  disposal  pieces  whose  range  and  effects  '. 
passed  all  conception ;  and  Iforthem  newspapers  were  filled  with  the  st 
of  a  new  discovery  called  "  the  Greek  Fire,"  which  was  to  bo  pou 
upon  Charleston,  and  consiime  "  the  cradle  of  sectssion."  The  prospecl 
what  snch  devilish  agents  of  destruction  might  accompHsh  was  pleasini 
many  of  the  IJ'orthcrn  people  ;  it  was  announced  that  Gillmoro  was  exp 
menting  in  liquid  Are,  that  ho  had  made  a  new  style  of  bombs,  and  ni; 
other  pyrotechuic  inycntions,  and  that  he  might  soon  be  expected  to  " 
his  fire-shells  through  the  streets  of  Charleston." 

Tlie  point  whence  such  work  was  to  be  accomplished,  and  where  t 
more  thought  to  discover  the  vitals  of  Charleston,  was  nearly  midway 
tween  Morris  and  James  Islands,  seven 'thousand  yards  distant  fi-om 
lower  end  of  Charleston  city.  Here,  on  the  marsh-mud — where  a  c 
might  crawl,  but  where  a  man  would  sink  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  de 
of  twenty-five  feet — there  was  prepared  a  plan  of  a  battery  for  one  8-i 
Parrott  rifle  (300-pounder).  It  was  a  singulai'  achievement  of  labour 
skill.  The  work  had  to  be  done  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  it  was  ne 
sary  to  hide  the  pieces  of  wood  dming  the  day  with  grass  and  sea-w( 
In  the  night-time  piles  were  driven  in  the  mud-^hoa.  which  separated 
two  islands ;  fifteen  thousand  bags  of  sand,  about  one  hundred  and 
pounds  each,  were  brought  in  the  ve^els  to  make  a  terre-plein  and  a  p; 
pet.  The  work  was  executed  in  fourteen  nights,  from  the  2d  till  the  1 
of  Angust.  After  breaking,  by  its  great  weight,  several  trucks,  the  n: 
ster  gun  was  finally  hauled  up,  and  placed  in  position,  and  Charleston, 
four  miles  and  a  half  away,  little  dreamed  that  the  "  Swamp  Angel "  * — 

*  Tha  following  effuaion  of  a  Northocn  writer  gives  aii  espIanaUon  of  this  name,  in  which  blas- 
phemy and  deYiliat  hate  are  united.    The  poetry  reads  lite  the  exullaljon  of  a  fiend. 


."  hears  the  traitor  boasting  of  security,  and  send^ 

i  forth  its  dreadful  worn- 

,cac  United  States  are  traitors  ssfe  from  the  ave 

nging  wrath  of  the  He- 

'  llnnaUns,  and  tonating,  and  Itlak,  anS  gay. 

Tha  streets  of  tha  dty  sinus  to-dny. 

Forts  wifliout,  our  aimy  mthin, 

Tr>  Oiini  o£  siurenaer  ware  aeadly  sin  ; 

For  tLe  fce  to  OTer  ttB  wa™  abido, 

And  no  gima  can  reach  o'er  t3ia  flowii^  tide. 

They  oaa't  1 '  Thiongi.  tie  air,  witli  a  rual.  and  a  yell. 

Come  the  screech  and  tha  roar  of  the  howling  shell ; 

With  H.e  bees  that  are  loavii^  tlio  ancient  hive ; 

And  the  smoke  hangs  thicli  in  the  poisoned  air ; 

■Where  the  hymn  of  destruction  was  sunj  hy  the  aheU." 
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as  tliis  new  agent  of  destrnetion  was  called — was  looking  into  her 
streets. 

On  the  2l8t  August,  GJen,  Gillmore  addressed  to  Gen.  Beauregard  a 
demand  for  the  evacuation  of  MoiTis  Island  and  Fort  Sumter,  and  threat- 
ening, if  not  complied  with,  "in  less  than  four  houra,  a  fire  would  bo 
opeued  on  the  city  of  Charleston,  from  batteries  already  established  within 
easy  and  effective  reach  of  the  heart  of  tiie  city." 

The  reply  of  Gen.  Beauregard  was  memorable.  He  wrote,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Gillmore  :  "  It  would  appear,  sir,  that  despairing  of  reducing  these 
worts,  yon  now  resort  to  the  novel  means  of  turning  your  guns  against  the 
old  men,  the  women  and  children;  and  the  hospitals  of  a  sleeping  city ;  an 
act  of  inexcusable  barbarity,  from  your  own  confessed  point  of  view,  inas- 
much as  yon  allege  that  the  complete  demolition  of  Fort  Sumter  within  a 
few  hours  by  your  guns  seems  to  you  a  matter  of  certainty;  and  your 
omission  to  attach  your  signature  to  such  a  grave  paper,  must  show  the 
recklessness  of  the  conree  upon  which  you  have  adventured,  while  the  fact 
that  you  knowingly  fixed  a  limit  for  receiving  an  answer  to  your  demand, 
which  made  it  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  receiving  any  reply  within 
that  time,  and  tliat  you  aetaally  did  open  Are  and  threw  a  number  of  the 
most  defitructivc  miMiles  ever  used  in  war  into  ih.e  midst  of  a  city  taken 
unawares,  and  filled  with  sleeping  women  and  children,  will  give  you  a 
bad  eminence  in  histoiy — even  in  the  history  of  this  war." 

If  tlie  enemy's  execntion  had  equalled  his  desii'e,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  city  of  Charleston  woidd  have  been  reduced  to  rains  and  ashes ;  women 
and  children  murdered  iudiscnminafely  ;  and  an  outrage  committed  that 
would  have  shocked  the  sensibilities  of  the  world.  But  happily  Gen,  Gill- 
more was  not  able  to  do  what  he  threatened,  and  what  that  cowardly  hate 
in  the  lISTorth,  whose  invocation  against  tlie  South  was,  "  Kill  all  the  inhab- 
itants," waited  for  him  to  accomplish.  The  attempted  bombardment  of 
Charleston  was  a  failnre.  Bomo  few  missiles  from  the  Fedei'al  batteries 
on  Morris  Island  reached  the  city.  Twelve  8-inch  shells  fell  in  the  streets ; 
several  flew  in  the  direction  of  St.  Michael's  steeple ;  but  fortimately  no 
'  one  was  injured.  The  "  Swamp  Angel "  fii'ed  only  a  few  shots.  At  the 
thirty-sixth  discharge  the  piece  buret,  blowing  out  the  entire  breech  in 
rear  of  the  vent.  'No  guns  were  placed  in  the  Marsh  Battery  after  this ; 
the  "  Greek  Fh-e  "  proved  a  humbug  ;  and  firing  upon  the  city  was  not 
resumed  until  after  all  of  Moiris  Island  came  into  tiie  enemy's  possession. 

The  formidable  strength  of  Fort  Wagner,  as  developed  in  the  nnsuecess- 
ful  assault  of  the  18th  Jnly,  induced  Gen.  Gillmore  to  modify  his  plan  of 
operations,  and  while  prising  the  siege  of  Fort  Wagner  by  regular  ap- 
proaches, to  tnm  his  fire  over  the  heads  of  both  this  work  and  Fort  Gregg 
upon  the  walls  of  Sumter.  It  was  thus  detei-mined  to  attempt  the  demoH- 
tion  of  Fort  Sumter  from  gi'ound  already  in  the  enemy's  possession,  so  that 
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tlie  iron-clad  fleet  conld,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  enter  npon  the  ex 
ecution  of  their  part  of  the  joint  programme.  The  early  elimination  of  this 
famous  fort  from  tlie  conflict,  considered  simply  as  auxiliary  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  Fort  "Wagner,  was  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  elaborate  arrai^menta 
were  at  once  commenced  to  place  the  breaching  guns  in  position. 

On  the  18th  August,  Gillmore  opened  heavily  against  the  east  face  of 
Fort  Sumter  trom  his  land  battcrioa  enfilading  it.  The  cannonade  was 
coutinned  throughout  the  day,  nine  hundred  and  forty-three  shots  being 
fired.  The  effect  was  to  batter  the  eastern  face  heavily,  doing  consider- 
able damage,  and  to  disable  one  ten-ineli  gun  and  a  rifled  forty-two 
pounder.  On  the  2id  the  enemy  threw  six  hundred  aud  four  shots  at  the 
fort,  disabling  some  of  the  bai'bette  guns,  demolialiing  the  ai-ches  of  the 
northwest  face,  and  scaling  the  eastern  face  severely.  The  next  day  the 
fire  from  the  enemy's  land  batteries  w^>  kept  up  on  Sumter,  disabling  the 
only  ten-inch  eolumbiad  that  remained,  and  the  three  rifled  forty-two- 
pounders  in  the  northern  salient  of  the  second  tier.  The  easteni  face  was 
badly  scaled,  and  tlie  parapet  seriously  injured. 

On  the  24th  August  Gen.  GUlmore  reported  to  Washington  "  the  prac- 
tical demolition  of  Fort  Snrater  as  tlie  result  of  our  seven  days'  bombard- 
ment of  that  work."  The  assertion  was  insolent  and  absurd.  Fort  Sum- 
ter had,  indeed,  been  severely  injured ;  but  it  was  in  one  respect  stronger 
than  ever ;  for  the  battering  down  of  the  upper  walls  had  rendered  the 
casemated  base  impregnable,  and  the  immense  volume  of  stone  and  debris 
which  protected  it,  was  not  at  all  affected  by  the  enemy's  artillery.  Al- 
though apparently  a  heap  of  mins,  it  still  afforded  shelter  to  the  Confed- 
erate heroes,  who  raised  the  standard  of  the  South  each  time  it  was  beaten 
down ;  and  it  was  still  protected  by  the  batteries  of  Fort  Wagner,  which 
the  Federals  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  carry  by  assault.  Gen.  Gillmore 
must,  at  all  hazard,  overcome  this  obstacle.  He  opened  the  trenches  by 
means  of  the  rolling  sap,  making  work  enough  for  a  company  of  miners. 
Five  parallels  were  ^tabHshed  in  succession,  and  two  batteries  were  con- 
structed, with  handages,  under  fire  of  James  and  Sullivan's  Islands.  From 
this  moment  Fort  Wagner  received  more  fire  than  she  could  return ;  solid 
shot  and  shells  fell  right  and  left  ;  no  living  soul  could  remain  upon  the 
parapets  ;  everything  was  shattered  in  pieces ;  the  arches  of  the  casemates 
commenced  to  crumble  in,  and  to  cnish  the  defenders  who  had  sought 
refuge  there. 

For  two  days  and  nights  the  fort  had  been  subjected  to  the  most  terrific 
fire  that  any  earthwork  had  undergone  in  all  the  annals  of  warfare.  All 
the  light  mortars  of  the  enemy  were  moved  to  the  front,  and  placed  in  bat- 
tery ;  the  rifled  guns  were  trained  npon  the  fort ;  and  powerful  calcium 
lights  aided  the  night  work  of  the  eannoniers  aud  sharpshooters  and 
blinded  the  Confederates.     It  was  a  scene  of  surpassing  grandeur.     The 
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calcium  lights  turned  night  into  day,  and  hronght  tlie  minutest  details  of 
the  fort  iQto  sharp  relief.  For  forty-two  consecutive  hours,  seventeen 
siege  and  eoehom  mortars  unceasingly  dropped  their  shells  into  the  work, 
while  thirteen  heavy  Parrott  rifles — 100,  300,  and  SOO-pounders — pounded 
away  at  short  though  regular  intervals.  Peal  on  peal  of  artillery  i-olled 
over  the  waters-;  a  semi-eircle  of  the  horizon  was  lit  up;  an  autumnal 
moon  hung  in  the  misty  sky ;  and  ear  and  eye  were  alike  appealed  to 
with  emotions  of  suhlimity  and  grandeur.  The  shock  of  the  rapid  dis- 
charges trembled  through  the  city,  calling  hundi'eds  of  citizens  to  the  bat- 
tery, wharves,  steeples,  and  various  look-outs,  where,  with  an  interest  never 
felt  before,  they  gazed  on  a  contest  that  might  decide  the  fate  of  Charles- 
ton itself. 

On  the  night  of  the  6tli  September,  Gen.  Gillmore  ordered  an  assault 
on  Fort  Wagner  at  the  hour  of  low  tide  on  the  following  morning.  The 
assault  was  to  be  made  in  three  columns.  About  midnight  a  deserter  re- 
ported to  him  tJiat  the  Confederates  were  evacuating  the  island.  The  work 
of  evacuation  had  commenced  at  nine  o'clock  that  night,  and  was  already 
concluded.  AH  the  garrison  had  got  off  upon  the  Chicora,  an  iron-clad 
gunboat  of  the  Confederates,  and  fourteen  barges,  Fort  Gregg  had  been, 
equally  abandoned.  Morris  Mand  was  thus  the  prize  of  the  enemy,  who 
now  possessed  themselves  of  Cumming's  Point,  from  which  they  could 
plainly  see  Charleston  at  a  distance  of  four  miles. 

The  Northern  public  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Gillmore 
had  the  key  of  Charleston,  and  had  at  last  opened  the  gate  to  the  Monitors 
and  iron-clads,  which,  at  leisure,  might  ascend  the  Jiarbour.  Gillmore  him- 
self insisted  that  he  had  done  his  part  of  the  work ;  that  "  Fort  Sumter 
was  a  shapeless  and  haiToless  mass  of  ruins  ; "  and  he  indicated  that  it 
only  remained  for  Admiral  Dahlgren,  with  his  fleet,  to  enter  upon  the 
scene,  and  accomplish  the  reduction  of  Ohai'Ieston.  But  from  this  view 
the  Federal  admiral  dissented ;  he  indicated  that  Gen,  Beauregard  had 
accomplished  a  new  object  by  his  long  retention  of  Moitis  Island  ;  that,  in 
fact,  he  had  replaced  Sumter  by  an  interiour  position,  had  obtained  time 
to  convert  Fort  Johnson  from  a  forlorn  old  fort  into  a  powerfnl  earthwork, 
and  had  given  another  illustration  of  that  new  system  of  defence  practised 
at  Gomom  and  Sebastapol,  where,  instead  of  being  any  one  key  to  a  plan 
of  fortification,  there  was  the  necessity  of  a  siege  for  every  battery,  in 
which  the  besiegers  were  always  exposed  to  the  fire  of  others.  He  was 
nnwilluig,  too,  to  risk  the  destractive  defences  and  infernal  machines  with 
>which  the  passes  wei-e  blockaded.  The  Confederates  had  given  out  that 
by  no  iK)ssibility  could  one  of  the  gunboats  escape  these,  and  Dahlgren's 
squadron  of  iron-clads  and  Monitors  did  not  dare  venture  fai-  up  the  har- 
bonr  past  Fort  Ripley  and  within  range  of  the  immediate  defences  of  the  city. 

Gillmore  claimed  that  he  had  reduced  Fort  Sumter ;  but  the  Oonfed- 
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erate  flag  atill  floated  over  it.  It  had  been  held  through  the  siege  and  eaU' 
uouade  by  the  First  South  OaroHna  Artillery,  under  Col.  Alfred  Ehett,  until 
its  armament  had  been  disabled ;  and  the  services  of  the  artillerymen  being 
elsewhere  required,  Geu.  Beauregard  determined  that  it  sliould  be  held  by 
infantry.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  September,  the  Charl^ton  Battalion, 
under  Maj.  Blake,  relieved  the  garrison;  Maj.  Stephen  ElUot  relieving 
Ool.  Rhett  in  command  of  the  post.  Oa  the  7th  of  September,  Admiral 
Dahlgren,  determined  to  test  Gillmore's  ^sertion  that  Sumter  was  a 
"  harmless  mass  of  ruius,"  summoned  tlie  fort  to  surrender.  Gen.  Beaure- 
gard telegi'aphed  to  Maj,  EUiot  to  reply  to  Dahlgren  that  he  could  have 
Fort  Sumter  when  he  took  it  and  held  it,  and  that  in  tlie  mean  time  such 
demands  were  puerile  and  unbecoming. 

In  the  evening  of  the  7th  September,  the  iron-clads  and  Monitors  ap- 
proached Fort  Sumter  closer  tlian  nsnal,  and  opened  a  hot  fire  against  it. 
In  the  night  of  the  9th  September  thirty  of  the  launches  of  the  enemy  at- 
tacked Fort  Sumter.  Preparations  had  been  made  for  the  event.  At  a 
concerted  signal,  all  the  batteries  bearing  on  Sumter  assisted  by  One  gnnboat 
and  a  ram,  were  thrown  open.  The  enemy  was  repulsed,  leaving  in  our 
hands  one  hundred  and  thirteen  prisoners,  including  thirteen  oiBcers. 
There  were  also  taken  four  boats  and  three  eoloura,  and  tha  original  flag 
of  Fort  Sumter,  which  Maj.  .Anderson  was  compelled  to  lower  in  18G1, 
and  which  Dahlgi-en  had  hoped  to  replace. 

After  this  repulse  of  the  Federals  in  their  last  attack  upon  Fort  Sum- 
ter, but  little  more  was  done  during  the  year  by  the  enemy,  except 
bombarding  tlie  forts  and  shelling  Charleston  at  intervals  during  day  and 
liight,  until  this  became  so  customary  that  it  no  longer  excited  dismay  or 
was  an  occasion  of  alarm  to  even  women  and  children.  The  city  was  in- 
tact and  safe ;  Gillmore  had  expended  many  thousand  Hv^  and  thrown 
shell  enough  to  build  several  iron-clads  to  obtain  a  position  that  proved 
worthless ;  Admiral  Dahlgreu  feared  the  destruction  of  a  fleet  which  had  '- 
cost  so  much  sacrifice,  and  refused  to  ascend  the  harbour ;  and  the  demon- 
stration upon  Charleston  degenerated  into  the  desultory  record  of  a  fruit- 
less bombardment.  The  IsTorthern  public  appeared  to  sicken  of  the  experi- 
ment of  Parrott  guns  and  monster  artillery,  and  read  with  disgust  the  daily 
bulletins  of  how  many  hundred  useless  shots  had  been  fired,  and  of  how 
much  ammunition  had  been  grandly  expended  in  a  great  noise  to  little  pnr- 
]>ose,  "  How  many  times,"  asked  an  indignant  Philadelphia  paper,  "  has 
Fort  Sumter  been  taken  i  How  many  times  has  Charleston  been  bui'ned  ? 
How  often  have  the  people  been  on  the  eve  of  starvation  and  surrender  ? 
How  many  times  has  the  famous  Greek  Fire  poured  the  rain  of  Sodonj 
and  the  flames  of  hell  upon  the  sec^sion  city  ?  We  cannot  keep  the  count 
— ^bnt  those  can  who  rang  the  bells  and  put' out  the  flags,  and  invoked  the 
imprecations,  and  rejoiced  at  the  story  of  conflagration  and  ruin." 
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F  THK  FATE  OF  TBSHES8EE, — OUAKiOIliK  A 


CUMEBELAND  QAI", — PEE8IDEMT  DAYI6    COMMENTARY  OS  Tma  BYEST. — EKCOIL  OF  SEMOtlS 
D  ADMMIBTEATIOH, — BTJENBrDE's  IHTASIOIT  OV  EAST  TKSNBE- 
. — niB   COEHEBPOHDKSOB   WITH 


MOTEMBNT    TOWABDB    I 


T  OFPOETHKITT  I 


E  COKI'nDBEATB   I 


Thbee  was  no  Coiifei3erate  commander  so  remarkable  for  long  foresight 
and  for  the  most  exact  fulfilment  of  prophetic  words  as  Gen,  Joseph  E. 
Johnston.  He  was  more  profound  than  lee ;  his  mind  eonld  range  over 
lai'ger  iields ;  at  all  times  of  the  war  his  cool,  sedate  jndgments  were  so  in 
opposition  to  the  intoxicated  senses  of  the  Confederate  people,  that  lie  was 
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rather  nnpopiilar  than  otherwise,  and  rested  his  reputation  on  the  apprecia- 
tive and  intelligent,  who  steadily  marked  him  as  the  military  genins  of  the 
Confederacy.  It  remained  for  the  seqnel  to  jnstify  the  repiitation  of  this 
greatest  military  man  in  the  Confederacy,  who,  cooler  even  than  Lee  liim- 
Belf,  without  ardour,  made  «p  almost  exclusively  of  intellect,  saw  more 
clearly  than  any  other  single  person  each  approaching  shadow  of  the  war, 
and  prophesied,  with  calm  courage,  against  the  madness  of  the  Administra- 
tion at  Eiehmond  and  the  extravagant  vanity  of  the  people. 

"When  the  Vicksbnrg  campaign  was  decided  upon  at  Eiehmond,  Gen. 
Johnston  then  warned  the  authorities  there  that  they  should  mate  choice 
hetwoen  Mississippi  and  Tennessee ;  and  in  urging  the  retention  of  the 
latter  State,  he  declared,  with  singular  felicity  of  expression,  that  it  was 
"  the  sliield  of  the  South."  In  six  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Mnrfreesboro, 
our  axmj  in  Tennessee  was  as  strong  as  when  it  fought  that  battle,  and, 
with  ordinary  generalship,  might  have  driven  Eoseorans  from  the  State. 
Bat  when  Stevenson's  division  was  sent  to  the  lines  of  the  Mississippi, 
Johnston  saw  the  erronr ;  he  sent  to  Eiehmond  a  protest  against  it,  which 
he  thought  of  such  historical  importance  as  to  duplicate  and  to  copy  care- 
fully among  his  private  memoranda ;  and  he  then  predicted  that  the  Eieh- 
mond Administration,  in  trying  to  hold  the  Mississippi  Eiver  and  Ten- 
nessee, would  lose  both,  and  that  the  enemy,  once  preying  tlie  northern 
frontier  of  Georgia,  would  obtain  a  position  that  would  eventually  prove 
the  critical  one  of  the  war. 

With  his  forces  reduced  for  the  defence  of  Vicksburg,  Gen,  Bragg  in- 
sisted upon  regarding  his  army  in  Tennessee  as  one  merely  of  observation. 
Eosecrans  was  in  his  front,  and  Bumside,  who  commanded  what  was 
called  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  was  in  a  position,  by  an  advance  to- 
wai-ds  Knoxville,  to  threaten  his  rear.  In  July,  Gen.  Bragg  occupied  a 
lidge  extending  from  Bellbuckle  towards  Eradyville,  very  strong  by  na- 
ture on  the  right  and  made  strong  by  fortifications  on  the  left,  in  front  of 
Shelbyville.  An  injadicious  disposition  of  forces  left  Hoover's  Gap  unde- 
fended by  our  army.  Eosecrans  advanced  upon  Hoover's  Gap.  Three 
brigades  of  Confederates  moved  rapidly  up,  and  held  them  in  the  Gap  over 
forty  hours.  This  position  gained  placed  Eosecrans  on  Bragg's  flank, 
who,  to  save  his  army,  commenced  a  retreat,  which  was  eventually  con- 
tim^ed  to  Chattanooga. 


EXrEDinON   OF   JOHH   MOEGAH. 

As  part  of  the  general  plan  of  action  in  the  West,  and  an  important 
contribution  to  the  success  of  Gen.  Bragg's  retreat,  we  must  notice  here  a 
remarkable  expedition  of  the  famous  cavalier,   Gen.  John  Morgan,  tiie 
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effect  of  which,  althongh  its  immediate  event  was  disaster,  was  to  create 
an  important  diversion  of  Bumside's  army,  large  detachments  of  which 
were  drawn  after  Morgan  into  and  through  Kentucky,  and  to  prevent  that 
Federal  commander  from  getting  in  rear  of  Bragg's  army  at  the  time  it 
was  menaced  in  front  by  Eoaeerana,  at  Shelbyville. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  June  the  command  of  Gen,  Morgan, 
consisting  of  detachments  from  two  brigades,  and  nnmbering  nearly  three 
thoasand  men,  approached  the  bants  of  the  Cumberland.  The  passage 
of  the  liver  was  weaMy  contested  by  three  Ohio  regiments,  which  had  ad- 
vanced from  Somerset,  Eentncky.  Gen.  Morgan  was  obliged  to  build  a 
number  of  boats,  and  commenced  crossing  the  river  on  the  1st  July.  By 
ten  (5'clock  next  morning  his  whole  regiment  wsK  over  the  river ;  tlie  ad- 
vance proceeding  to  Columbia,  where,  after  a  brief  engagement,  the  enemy 
■was  driven  through  tlie  town. 

Passing  through  Columbia,  Gen.  Morgan  proceeded  towai'ds  Green  Kiver 
Bridge,  and  attacked  the  enemy's  stockade  there  with  two  regiments,  send- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  force  across  at  another  ford.  The  place  was  judi- 
ciously chosen  and  skilfully  defended  ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  Oonfed- 
ei'ates  were  repulsed  with  severe  loss — about  twenty-five  killed  and  twenty 
wounded. 

At  sunrise  on  the  4fh  Jtily,  Gen.  Morgan  moved  on  Lebanon.  The 
Federal  commander  here — Col.  Hanson — made  a  desperate  resistance; 
placing  his  forces  in  the  depot  and  in  various  houses,  and  only  aiirrender- 
ing  after  the  Confederates  had  fired  the  buildings  in  which  he  was  posted. 
About  six  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  here,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
gui^  to  arm  all  of  Morgan's  men  who  were  without  them. 

Rapid  marches  brought  Morgan  to  Bradensburg  on  the  7th  July  ;  and 
the  next  day  he  crossed  the  Ohio,  keeping  in  check  two  gunboats,  and  dis- 
persing a  force  of  mihtia  posted  with  artillery  on  the  Indiana  shoi'c.  When 
the  pursuing  column  of  the  enemy,  which  had  increased  now  to  seven 
regiments  and  two  pieces  of  aiiiUery,  reached  the  banks  of  the  river,  it 
was  to  find  the  passenger  boat  on  which  Gen.  Morgan  had  effected  a  cross- 
ing in  iiames,  and  to  see  far  hack  on  the  opposite  shore  the  rear-guard  of 
his  force  rapidly  disappearing  in  the  distance. 

On  the  9th  July  Morgan  mardied  on  to  Corydon,  fighting  near  four 
thousand  State  militia,  capturing  three-fourths  of  them,  and  dispersing  the 
remainder.  He  then  moved  without  a  halt  through  Salisbury  and  Palmyra 
to  Salem,  where  he  destroyed  the  railroad  bridge  and  track  and  a  vast 
amount  of  public  stores.  Then  taking  the  road  to  Lexington,  after  riding 
all  night,  he  reached  that  point  at  daylight,  capturing  a  number  of  sup- 
plies, and  destroying  daring  the  night  the  depot  and  track  at  Vieima,  on 
the  JefferBonville  and  Indianapolis  Eailroad.  Leaving  Lexington,  he 
passed  on  north  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Kailroad  near  Vernon,  where, 
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finding  Gen.  Manson  with  a  heavy  force  of  infantry,  lie  eMrinislied  with 
'him  two  honrB  ^  a  feint,  while  the  main  command  moved  romid  the  town 
to  Dupont,  where  squads  were  sent  out  to  ent  the  roads  between  Vemon 
and  Seymour  on  the  west,  Tenion  and  Lawrencehurg  on  the  east,  Yernon 
and  Madison  on  the  south,  and  Vernon  and  Columbus  on  the  north. 

!From  YeYnon  Gen.  Morgan  proceeded  to  Versailles,  capturing  five 
hundred  militia  there  and  gathering  on  tho  road.  From  Versailles  lie 
moved  without  interruption  across  to  Harrison,  Ohio,  destroying  the  track 
and  burning  small  bridges  on  the  Lawrcnceburg  and  Indianapolis  Bailr 
road.  At  Harrison  he  burned  a  fine  bridge,  leaving  HaiTisoii  at  dusk, 
he  moved  around  Cincinnati,  passing  between  that  city  and  Hamilton,  de- 
stroying the  railroad,  and  a  scout  running  the  Federal  pickets  into  the  city, 
the  whole  command  mai-ched  within  seven  miles  of  it.  Daylight  of  the 
14th  found  him  eighteen  miles  east  of  Cincinnati, 

The  adventurous  commander  had  now  performed  a  wonderful  circuit ; 
he  had  traversed  two  enormous  States,  destroying  property,  probably  to 
the  extent  of  ton  millions  of  dollars ;  be  bad  cut  an  entire  net  of  railroads ; 
he  had  paroled  nearly  six  thousand  prisoners,  and  thrown  several  millions 
of  people  into  frantic  consternation.  He  had  done  his  work,  and  the 
anxiety  now  was  to  escape.  It  was  no  easy  matter.  The  country  had 
been  aroused,  and  it  was  reported  that  twenty-five  thousand  men  were  un- 
der arms  to  pursue  or  to  intei-cept  "  the  bloody  invader." 

After  passing  Cincinnati,  the  jaded  command  of  Confederates  proceeded 
towards  Dennison,  and  making  a  feint  there,  struck  out  for  the  Ohio. 
Daily  were  they  delayed  by  the  annoying  cry  of  "  Axes  to  the  front-,"  a 
cry  ih&t  wmiied  them  of  hushwackers,  ambuscades,  and  blockaded  roads. 
It  appeared  that  every  hillside  contained  an  enemy  and  every  ravine  a 
blockade.  It  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  19th  July,  that  the  com- 
mand, dispirited  and  worn  down,  reached  the  river  at  a  ford  above 
Pomroy. 

At  4  p.  M.,  two  companies  were  thrown  across  the  river,  and  were  in- 
stantly opened  upon  hy  the  enemy.  A  seout  of  three  hundred  men  were 
sent  down  the  river  a  half  mile,  who  reported  back  that  they  had  found  a 
small  force  behind  rifle-pits,  and  asked  permission  to  charge.  The  rifie- 
pita  were  charged,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisouei-s  captured.  A 
courier,  arriving  about  the  same  time,  reported  that  a  gnnbo^  had  ap- 
proached near  our  batteiy,  and  upon  being  fired  upon  had  retired  pre- 
cipitately. 

Gen.  Morgan  finding  this  report  correct,  and  believing  that  he  had 
sufficient  time  to  cross  the  command,  was  using  every  exertion  to  accom- 
plish the  taskj  when  simultaneously  could  be  heard  the  discharge  of  artiU 
leiy  from  down  the  rivor— a  heavy,  drumming  sound  of  small  arms  in  the 
rear  and  right ;  and  soon  from  the  hanks  of  the  river,  came  up  three  black 
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eolmims  of  infantry,  firing  upon  our  men,  who  were  in  close  column,  prepar- 
ing to  cross.  Seeing  that  the  enemy  had  every  advantage  of  position,  an 
overwhelming  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  tliat  liis  men  were  becom- 
ing completely  environed,  tire  command  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Morgan  to 
move  up  the  river  double-quick.  Tliree  companies  of  dismounted  men,  and 
perhaps  two  hundred  sick  and  wounded  were  left  in  the  enemy's  poesee- 
sion.  The  bulk  of  tiie  command  pressed  rapidly  to  Belleville,  about  four- 
teen miles,  on  a  ranning  fight,  and  commenced  fording,  or  rather  swim- 
ing,  at  that  point.  Three  hundred  and  thii'ty  men  had  effected  a  crossing, 
when  again  the  enemy's  gunboats  were  upon  them — one  iron-clad  and  two 
transports.  It  was  a  terrible  adventure  now  to  cross  tJic  river ;  but  even 
under  the  hot  fire  a  party  of  officers,  headed  by  Col.  Adam  E.  Johnson, 
plunged  into  the  stream,  and  commenced  the  struggle  of  life  and  death. 
Of  the  fearful  scene  which  ensued,  one  of  the  party  writes :  "  The  Colonel's 
noble  mare  falters,  stiihes  out  again,  and  boldly  makes  the  shore.  Wood- 
son follows.  My  poor  mare,  being  too  weak  to'  carry  me,  turned  over,  and 
commenced  going  down ;  encumbered  by  clothing,  sabre,  and  pistols,  I 
made  but  poor  progress  in  the  turbid  stream.  An  inlierent  love  of  life 
actuated  me  to  continue  swimming.  Behind  me  I  heard  t!ie  piercing  call 
of  young  Eogera  for  lielp  ;  on  mj  right,  Capt.  Helm  was  appealing  to  me 
for  aid ;  and  in  the  rear  my  friend,  Capt,  McClain,  was  sinking.  Grad- 
ually the  gunboat  was  nearing  me.  Should  I  be  able  to  hold  up  until  it 
came ;  and  would  I  then  be  saved  to  again  undergo  the  horrours  of  a 
Federal  bastile  ?  But  I  hear  something  behind  me  snorting  1  I  feel  it 
passing  1  Thank  .  God !  I  am.  saved  1  A  riderless  horse  dashes  by  ; 
I  grasp  his  tail ;  onward  -he  bears  me,  and  tlie  shore  is  reached.  Col. 
Johnson,  on  reaching  the  shore,  seizes  a  ten-inch  piece  of  board,  jumps  into 
a  leaky  skiff,  and  starts  back  to  aid  the  drowning.  He  readies  Capt. 
Helm,  but  Capt.  McClain  and  yoiing  Eogers  are  gone." 

Gen.  Morgan  was  not  of  the  fortunate  party  that  escaped  across  the 
.  river.  With  two  hundred  of  his  men  he  broke  through  the  enemy's  lines 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  and  continued  his  flight  in  the  direction  of 
New  Lisbon,  with  the  design  of  reaching  the  river  higher  up.  I'orces  were 
despatched  to  head  him  off,  and  the  brave  cavalier,  who  had  so  often  given 
occasion  of  surprise  and  mystery  to  the  enemy,  was,  at  last,  brought  to  bay 
at  a  point  on  the  river  where  there  was  no  escape,  except  by  fighting  his 
way  through,  or  leaping  fi'om  a  lofty  and  almost  perpendiculai'  precipice. 
Here  he  surrendered  himself  and  the  remnant  of  his  command. 

Of  the  infamous  treatment  of  this  distinguished  captive  and  his  com- 
rades, the  following  memorandum  was  made  in  the  War  Department  at 
Eiehmond,  signed  by  Lieut.-Col.  Alston,  as  a  personal  witness:  "They 
were  carried  to  Cincinnati,  and  from  thence  he  [Gen.  JVTorgan]  and  twenty- 
eight  of  his  ofScers  were  selected  and  carried  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where 
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they  were  shaved  and  their  hair  cut  very  close  by  a  negro  convict.  They 
were  then  marched  to  the  bath  room,  and  sci'nbbed,  and  from  thei'e  to  their 
cells  ivhere  they  were  locked  np.  The  ^Federal  papers  published,  with 
great  delight,  a  minute  account  of  the  whole  proceedings.  Seven  days 
afterwards,  forty-two  more  of  Gen.  Morgan's  officers  were  conveyed  from 
Johnson's  Island  to  the  peniteniiari/,  and  subjected  to  the  same  in- 
dignities." 

But  these  hardships  and  outrages  did  not  break  the  spirit  of  these  brave 
men.  The  very  officer  who  made  the  memorandum  quoted  above,  dared 
to  write  in  his  jail-journal  this  sentiment  of  defiance :  "  Thei'c  are  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  in  the  South  who  feel  as  I  do,  that  they  would  rather 
an  earthquake  should  swallow  the  whole  couiitry  then  yield  to  our  oppres- 
sors—men wh6  win  retire  to  the  mountains  and  live  on  acorns,  and  crawl 
on  their  beUies  to  shoot  an  invader  wherever  they  can  see  one." 


StrKEENDEE   OF   OUMEEKLAND   GAP. 

In  the  month  of  September  occurred  the  surrender  of  Cumberland  Gap 
— a  misfortune  which  President  Davis  declared  "  laid  open  Eastern  Tennes- 
see and  Southwestern  Virginia  to  hostile  operations,  and  broke  the  line  of 
communication  between  the  seat  of  Government  and  Middle  Tennessee  " 
— and  an  event  which  some  of  the  Richmond  papers  characterized  as  "one 
of  the  most  disgraceful  of  the  war."  These  serious  charges  demand  a 
close  Investigation  of  the  subject ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  Oumberland 
Gap  is  but  another  instance  in  which  such  charges,  on  a  detail  of  facte,  i-e- 
coil  upon  the  Eichmond  Administration  itself. 

About  the  last  of  August,  1863,  the  Federal  forces  under  Gen.  Bum- 
side,  entei'ed  Tennessee,  and  occupied  Xnoxviile  on  the  2d  September. .  A 
large  part  of  these  forces  passed  through  the  Onraberland  Mountains  from 
Kentucky  into  Tennessee  at  Big  Creek  Gap,  forty  miles  soatli  of  Cumber- . 
land  Gap,  which  latter  position  was  held  by  Gen.  Prazier  for  the  Confed- 
erates. On  the  21st  August,  Gen.  Bnckner,  who  was  in  command  of  iJie 
Confederate  forces  in  East  Tennessee,  ordei-ed  Gen.  Frazier  to  hold  "  tlie 
Gap,"  which  was  an  important  protection  to  that  country  and  to  South- 
western Virginia ;  stating,  inoreover,  that  if  the  enemy  broke  through  be- 
tween this  post  and  Big  Creek  Gap — the  left  and  rear  of  Gen.  Frazier — he 
(Bnckiier)woald  cheek  them.  This  despatch  left  Gen,  Frazier  under  ibe 
impression  that  he  would  be  protected  in  his  rear.  But  on  the  30th 
August  Gen.  Buckner  again  despatched  to  Frazier  to  evacuate  the  Gap 
with  all  speed,  to  bum  and  destroy  everything  that  could  not  be  trans- 
ported, and  to  report  to  Gen.  S.  Jones  at  Abingdon,  Virginia,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  mil^  distant. 
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Gen.  Frazier  was  not  satisfied  of  tlie  genuineness  of  this  order ;  be  sus- 
pected some  trick  of  the  enemy  ;  be  bad  been  left'nnder  the  recent  and 
emphatic  impression  that  East  Tenneaaee  was  to  be  held ;  and  be  tele- 
graphed in  cipher  to  Gen.  Buekner,  stating  that  he  bad  about  forty  days' 
rations,  that  be  believed  he  could  hold  the  position,  and  asking  to  be  in- 
formed if  bis  snperioTir  insisted  upon  the  order  of  eyacuation.  The  order 
was  eotmtermajided  within  twenty-fonr  hours,  and  Buekner's  last  insti'uc- 
tiona  were  to  bold  the  Gap. 

Knoxville  had  at  this  time  been  abandoned ;  and  Gen.  Buckner  and 
hia  forces  were  at  Loudon,  about  thirty  miles  southwest  of  Knoxville,  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Holstein  or  Tennessee  River.  Gen.  Erasler  prepared 
for  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  Gap.  It  was  not  the  "  easily  defensible 
pass  "  -wbieb  President  Davis  declared  it  to  be.  There  were  three  public 
roads  uniting  in  it :  the  Virginia  Koad,  leading  eastward  to  Powell's  YaJ- 
ley  ;  the  Kentucky  lioad,  running  through  tlie  Gap  from  Knoxville  into 
Kentucky ;  and  the  Harlan  Koad,  leading  along  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain.  In  consequence  of  the  broken  nature  of  the  country,  declivities, 
ravines,  etc.,  tiie  artillery  commanded  these  roads  very  imperfectly.  The 
Kentucky  lioad  to  the  south  at  various  points  In  its  windings  could  he 
reached  within  range  of  the  guns ;  but  neither  of  tlie  other  roads  could  he 
commanded  with  ai'tillery  for  a  greater  distance  than  about  four  hundred 
yards.  Batteries  were  placed  to  defend  these  approaches.  But  the  char- 
acter of  the  gi-ound  pei-mitted  an  enemy  to  approach  in  many  directions 
over  the  spaces  between  the  roads,  l^e  line  of  proper  outward  defences 
&r  the  force  in  Gen.  Frazier's  command  was  aboijt  two  miles  in  circuit, 
which  comprised  the  various  rifle-pits  placed  at  irregular  intervals,  as  the 
surface  indicated  proper  points  for  their  location  on  or  near  the  summit  of 
the  mountain.  An  unfinished  hlock-bonse  in  an  isolated  position,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  Gap,  was  defended  by  one  gun.  This  position 
had  a  limited  command  of  the  space  aroimd  it,  owing  to  the  steep  declivity 
and  broken  ground ;  but  as  it  commanded  the  works  of  the  Gap,  it  was 
important  to  prevent  its  occupation  by  the  enemy.  The  rifle-pits  and  ar- 
tillery epaulements  were  veiy  incomplete,  owing  to  the  rocky  nature  of  the 
groimd,  the  want  of  tools,  and  blasting  powder,  and  the  small  force  of 
workmen  that  could  be  spared  from  other  nec^sary  duties.  There  were 
several  approaches  to  the  Gap  by  ravines  and  depressions  tlirongh  which 
an  enemy  could  throw  a  large  force  under  cover  of  darkness  or  heavy  fog. 
The  chief  defences  had  been  prepared  to  meet  a  force  on  the  north  side ; 
and  these  were  the  reliance  of  Gen.  Frazier  when  he  expressed  tlie  opinion 
tliat  he  would  be  able  to  hold  the  position,  as  he  anticipated  an  attack  only 
from  that  direction. 

Ten  thousand  men  should  have  been  assigned  for  the  pei'manent  de- 
fence of  this  position.     The  fact  was  that  the  force  at  Gen.  Frazier's  eom- 
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mand  amounted  to  seventeen  hundred  men,  with  one  hundred  rounds  of 
ammunition.  Of  the  situation,  Gen.  Frazier  writes ;  "  I  will  express  tlic 
opinion  arrived  at,  after  a  full  knowledge  ,of  all  the  eonditione,  gained  dur- 
ing a  month,  that  an  assaulting  force,  equal  to  the  garrison  eonld  carry  it 
as  etmly  as  the  (ypen  field,  if  guided,  or  informed  of  its  weak  points,  by 
disaffected  persons  in  the  vicinity— especially  during  the  prevalence  of 
fogs,  which  greatly  demoralized  the  men,  who  were  nnaccustoined  tx>  ser- 
vice and  had  never  been  in  action," 

On  the  4t]i  September,  Gen.  Frazier  was  informed  that  the  enemy  was 
in  possession  of  Knoxville,  and  had  started  a  heavy  force  fjjwards  the  Gap, 
and  was  running  the  cars  to  Morristo\vn,  within  forty  miles  of  his  post. 
He  was  also  informed  that  a  large  foreej  said  to  be  sixteen  regiments  and 
two  trains  of  artillery,  were  at  Earboursville,  Kentucky,  &ii,  route  for  the 
Gap.  Not  believing  that  so  large  a  force  of  the  enemy  would  be  sent 
agEwnst  him  from  Knoxville  until  after  successful  engagement  with  Gen, 
Buckner,  Gen.  Frazier  sent  a  cavalry  regiment  to  meet  the  foi-ee  said  to 
be  advancing  from  Knoxville,  engage  it,  and  uncover  its  strength.  Tliis 
force  of  cavalry,  six  hundred  strong,  was  cut  off,  and  compelled  to  retreat 
to  Jonesville,  thirty-six  miles  distant. 

On  the  Tth  September,  Gen.  Shackleford,  who  had  approached  the  Gap 
from  the  south  side,  demanded  its  surrender.  On  the  following  day,  Col. 
De  Coucy,  who  had  come  up  with  a  brigade  on  the  Kentucky,  side,  made 
the  same  demand  on  his  part. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  8tii  September,  Gen.  Frazier  assembled  his 
regimental  commanders,  and  had  an  informal  conference  with  tliem. 
There  was  no  council  of  war,  and  no  votes  were  taken.  There  was  a  divi- 
sion of  opinion  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  but  the  officers  separated  on 
the  final  understanding  to  make  a  determined  defence  and  with  the  expec- 
tation that  Gen.  Bnckner  would  soon  relieve  the  garrison. 

On  the  9th  September  reinforcements  joined  the  enemy  on  the  Tennes- 
see side,  and  Gen.  Frazier  received  a  summons  to  surrender  from  Gen, 
Bumside  himself.  He  had  also  received  information  about  this  time  that 
the  Confederate  forces  at  Loudon  Bridge  had  burned  the  bridge,  and  that 
Buckner  had  retreated  towai'ds  Chattanooga.  Gen.  Bumside's  presence 
at  the  Gap,  so  unexpected,  was  deemed  by  the  garrison  sufficient  proof 
that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  tlie  Confederate  forces  further  south,  and 
that  all  hope  of  succour  from  Gen.  Buckner  was  at  an  end.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  preceding  day,  Gen.  Frazier  had  received  a  despatch  from 
Gen.  S,  Jones,  commanding  at  Abingdon,  Virginia,  to  the  effect  that  he 
should  not  give  up  the  Gap  without  a  stubborn  resistance,  and  that  he 
wonld  send  a  force  which  ho  thought  strong  enough  to  relieve  the  garrison. 

Of  what  ensued  on  the  reception  of  this  despatch,  Gen.  Fra^iier  gives 
the  following  explanation :  "  I  asked  the  courier  if  any  troops  had  arrived 
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at  Abingdon,  or  if  it  waa  known  tliere  that  Gen,  Buctner  had  'bnrEed  Lou- 
don Ei'idge  and  retreated  south,  and  also  if  they  hnew  that  Gen.  Bni-neide 
liad  moTed  north  with  a  largo  foree.  He  replied,  that  there  were  no 
ti'oops  in  Abingdon,  but  some  were  expected,  and  that  they  were  ignorant 
of  recent  operationa  in  Eastern  Tennessee.  I  thus  perceived  that  Gen. 
Jones  was  ignorant  of  my  situation,  and  of  the  enemy's  latb  movements, 
and  ImowJng  that  the  entire  force  under  Gen.  Jones  could  not  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  Gen.  Bnraside,  and  that  Gen.  Lee  could  not  reinforce  him  ■ 
to  any  extent,  as  Gen.  Meade  was  reported  as  pressing  him,  in  East  Vir- 
ginia, I  eoiicluded,  if  Gen.  Jones  ehonld  attempt  to  relieve  me,  that  tlie 
relieving  force  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  occupation  of  the  Tu-ghiia  salt 
works  follow,  of  course.  The  despatch  of  Gen.  Jones  referred  tol  de- 
eti'oyed,  fearing  it  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  show  the  weak- 
ness of  Gen.  Jouesj  and  lead  to  an  attack  upon  him  to  destroy  these  salt 
works.  I  thus  perceived  tliat  my  command  could  effect  nothing  by  a  tem- 
porary resistance,  and  that  even  could  I  hope  to  cut  my  way  out,  and  at- 
tempt an  escape  up  the  valley,  I  should  he  thwarted  in  the  attempt  with- 
out artillery  or  cavalry,  aa  the  enemy  had  a  formidable  force  of  these  arms, 
and  could  cut  me  up,  or  capture  my  forces  in  detail.  I  also  reflected,  that 
such  a  step,  if  partially  successful,  would  draw  the  enemy  towards  Abing- 
don, and  probably  result  in  extending  their  operations  to  that  place  ;  when 
a  BuiTender  of  the  Gap  would  probably  satisfy  his  desire  for  conquest  at 
that  time," 

About  midday  of  the  9th  September,  Gen.  Bunieide  sent  in  a  second 

demand  for  surrender,  stating  that  sufficient  time  for  consultation  had  been 

allowed,  and  that  he  had  a  force  large  enough  to  caii-y  the  position  by 

assault,  and  wished  to  spare  the  efi'usion  of  blood.     After  an  attempt  to 

.  make  terms,  Gen,  Frazier  surrendered  unconditionally. 

The  occupation  of  Cumberland  Gap  gave  Burnside  an  uninterrupted 
line  of  communication  from  Knoxville  to  Chattanooga,  and  opened  the  way 
to  the  consummation  of  the  plan  of  the  enemy,  which  was  to  move  against 
Chattanooga  on  a  double  line  of  operations,  and  make  there  a  new  and 
formidable  front  directly  against  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy. 


THE   EATTI.B   OF 

Chattanooga  is  one  of  the  great  gate-ways  through  the  mountains  to 
the  champaign  country  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  It  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  valley  formed  by  Lookout  Kountain  and  the  Missionary 
Ridge.  The  first-named  eminence  is  a  vast  palisade  of  rocks,  rising 
twenty-four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  eea,  in  abrupt,  rocky  cliffs, 
from  a  steep,  wooded  base.     East  of  Missionary  Ridge  is  another  valley, 
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following  the  course  of  Chickamanga  Greet,  and  having  its  head  in 
McLemore's  CoTC. 

Immediately  after  crossing  the  mountains  to  the  Tennessee  Iliver,Eose- 
crans,  who  was  moTing  with  a  force  of  effective  infantry  and  artillery, 
amounting  to  fully  seventy  thousand  men,  threw  a  corps  by  way  of  Se- 
quatchie Valley — a  canon  or  deep  cut  splitting  the  Cumberland  range 
parallel — hoping  to  strike  the  rear  of  Gen,  Buekner's  command,  whilst 
.  Burnside  occupied  him  in  front.  Bnckner,  however,  was  directed  by 
Gen.  Bragg  to  withdraw  to  the  Hiawassee ;  and  the  enemy  then  com- 
menced a  movement  against  the  Confederate  left  and  rcai',  showing  plainly 
that  he  intended  a  flank  march  towards  Home. 

To  save  the  State  of  Georgia,  Chattanooga  had  to  he  abandoned.  Gen. 
Br^g,  having  now  united  with  him  the  forces  of  Buekner,  evacuated 
Chattanooga  on  the  7th  September,  and,  after  a  severe  march  through  the 
dust,  which  was  ankle  deep,  took  position  from  Lee  and  Gordon's  MiU  to 
Lafayette,  on  the  road  leading  south  from  Chattanooga,  and  fronting  the 
east  slope  of  Lookout  iMountain, 

Gen.  Bragg's  effective  force,  exclusive  of  cavalry,  was  a  little  over 
thirty-five  thousand  men.  But  in  view  of  the  great  eonfliet  that  was  to 
ensue,  Gen,  Longstreet's  corps  was  on  the  way  from  Yirginia  to  reinforce 
hira,  and  with  this  prospect  it  was  determined  to  meet  the  enemy  in  front, 
whenever  he  should  emerge  from  the  mountain  gorges.  During  the  9th 
September,  it  was  ascertained  that  Koseerans,  supposing  that  Bragg  was 
retreating,  had  pressed  on  his  columns  to  intercept  him,  thus  exposing  him- 
self in  detail,  and  that  a  lai^e  force  of  Thomas'  corps  was  moving  up  !McTje- 
moro's  Cove,  Cheatham's  division  was  moved  rapidly  forward  to  Lafay- 
ette in  front ;  a  portion  of  D.  H.  Hill's  corps  occupied  Catlett's  Gap  in 
Pigeon  Mountain  (a  spur  of  Lookout,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Chatta- 
nooga), flanking  the  enemy  on  his  right ;  while  Gen.  Hindman,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Hill,  was  ordered  to  attack  tlie  enemy  immediately  in  the 
Cove. 

Tlie  attack  was  delayed  ;  a  day  was  lost,  and  with  it  the  opportunity 
of  crushing  a  column  of  the  enemy  ;  and  when  Hindman,  with  whom  Gen, 
D.  H.  Hill  had  contumacioiisly  refused  to  co-operate,  and  who  had  thei-e- 
fore  to  await  the  junction  of  Bnekner's  command,  was  at  last  ready  to 
move,  Thomas  bad  discovered  his  erronr,  retreated  to  the  mountain  passes, 
and  thus  rescued  the  Federal  centre  from  the  exposed  position  in  McLe- 
more's Cove. 

To  understand  the  advance  of  Eoseerans'  army,  it  would  seem  that 
Thomas'  and  ilcCook's  corps  erosaed  the  Tennessee  at  Bridgeport,  march- 
ing over  Sand  Mountain  into  Will's  Valley,  and  thence  down  MeLemore*a 
Cove  in  the  direction  of  Lafayette.  Crittenden's  corps  had  crossed  above 
Chattanooga  at  Harrison's,  and  was  moved  in  the  direction  of  ^Ringgold. 
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A  portion  of  Parke's  corps  of  Burnside's  army,  and  a  brigade  of  his  cavalry, 
came  down  from  Knoxville  to  Loudon  and  Cleveland. 

A  conncU  of  ■war  was  held  by  Gen.  Bragg  at  Lafayette,  on  the  15th, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  advance  towards  Chattanooga,  and  attack  tko  enemy 
wlierever  he  <»uld  be  found.  By  the  19th  he  had  moved  his  army  by 
divisions,  and  crossed  it  at  several  fords  of  the  Chickamanga,  and  bridges 
north  of  I^e  and  Gordon's  Mills.  -Longetreet  had  reached  Ringgold  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  The  reinforcements  which  he  bronght 
were  five  biigades  of  his  corps,  about  five  thoneand  efiective  infantry  and 
no  artillery.  It  was  contemplated  by  Gen.  Bragg  to  make  a  flank  mo^^e- 
ment,  and  turn  the  enemy's  lefl,  so  as  to  get  his  forces  between  him  and 
Chattanooga,  and  thus  cut  off  his  retreat,  believing  that  the  main  force  of 
the  enemy  was  at  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mills,  and  upon  which  he  had  intend- 
ed to  move.  But  he  was  anticipated ;  and  as  he  was  preparing  for  the 
movement  the  enemy  commenced  a  counter-attack,  Tliomas'  corps  making 
a  desporato  effort  to  tarn  the  right  wing  of  the  Confederates.  The  attack 
was  gallantly  met  by  Walker's  division,  whose  troops  broke  through  two 
lines,  and  captured  two  battenes.  Eat  the  enemy  was  largely  reinforced 
here,  and  hurrying  forward  his  multiplied  numbers  to  recover  his  lost 
groimd,  when  Cheatham,  who  had  been  in  reserve,  moved  forward  with 
Lis  veterans,  and  met  the  shock  of  battle.  It  was  a  terrible,  donbtful,  and 
long  cnconnter.  Our  lines  wavered  before  the  desperate  straggle  of  the 
enemy,  and  for  three  hours  the  iight  was  kept  up  witli  varied  success. 

It  wae  near  sunset  when  Clebnme^ — "  the  Stonewall  Jackson  of  the 
West " — who  commanded  a  division  in  Hill's  corps,  passed  to  the  front 
over  the  bloody  ground  that  had  been  so  stubbornly  contested  by  Cheat- 
ham, charging  the  enemy  up  to  the  very  breastworks.  A  craehing  fire 
of  musketry  from  the  enemy  made  Oleburae's  men  reel,  when  forward 
dashed  his  batteries,  and  opened  a  terrific  fire  on  the  enemy's  works,  while 
the  division  charged  with  such  impetuosity  that  the  enemy  recoiled,  and 
were  driven  half  a  mile  from  their  line  of  battle. 

That  night  the  Confederate  troops  slept  on  the  field  surrounded  by  the 
dead,  No  cheerful  fire  dispelled  the  gloom,  and  profound  silence  brooded 
over  the  field  of  carnage. 

Tlie  proper  commanderB  were  summoned  by  Gen.  Bragg,  and  received 
specific  information  and  instructions  touching  the  disposition  of  the  troops 
for  the  grand  and  decisive  action  of  the  next  day.  The  whole  fbree  was 
divided  for  the  next  morning  into  two  commands,  and  assigned  to  the  two 
senior  Lieut.-Generals,  Longstreet  and  Polk ;  the  former  on  the  left, 
where  all  his  own  troops  were  stationed,  the  latter  continuing  his  command 
of  the  right.  Lieut, -Gen.  Longstreet  reached  Gen.  Bragg's  headquarters 
about  11  p.  M.,  and  immediately  received  his  instructions.  After  a  fe  iv 
hours'  rest,  he  moved  at  daylight  to  his  line  just  in  front  of  Bragg's  posi- 
29 
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tion.  Iiieiit.-Gien.  Polk  was  ordered  to  assail  the  enemy  on  the  extreme 
right  at  daj-dawn  on  the  20th,  and  to  take  up  the  attack  in  sncceeaion 
rapidly  to  tlie  left.  The  left  wing  was  to  await  the  attack  hy  the  right, 
take  it  up  promptly  when  made,  and  the  whole  line  was  then  to  be 
pnshed  vigorously  and  persistently  against  the  enemy  throughout  its  extent. 

At  dawn,  Gen.  Bragg  was  in  the  saddle,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  eager- 
ly listening  for  the  sound  of  Polk's  guns.  The  sun  rose,  and  was  mounting 
the  sky,  and  still  there  was  no  note  of  attack  from  the  right  wing.  Bragg 
chafed  with  impatience,  and  at  last  despatched  one  of  his  staff-ofEicers, 
Maj.  Lee,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  Folk's  delay,  and  urge  him  to  a  prompt 
and  speedy  movement.  Gen.  Polk,  notwithstanding  Iiis  clerical  antece- 
dents, was  noted  for  his  fondness  of  military  ostentation,  and  carried  a 
train  of  staff  officers  whose  numbers  and  superb  dress  were  the  occasions 
of  singular  remark.  jVtaj.  Lee  found  Imn  seated  at  a  comfortable  break- 
fast, surrounded  by  brilliantly  dressed  oflcera,  and  delivered  his  message 
with  military  bluntness  and  brevity.  Gen.  Polk  rephed  that  he  had  or- 
dered Hill  to  open  the  action,  that  he  was  waiting  tor  him,  and  he  added ; 
"  Do  tell  Gen.  Bragg  that  my  heart  is  overflowiag  with  anxiety  for  the 
attack — overflowing  with  anxiety,  sir."  Haj.  Lee  returned  to  the  com- 
manding-general, and  reported  the  reply  hterally.  Bragg  uttered  a  terri- 
ble exclamation,  in  which  Polk,  Ilill,  and  all  his  generals  were  included. 
"  MaJ.  Lee,"  he  cried,  "  ride  along  the  line,  and  order  mery  ca^toAn  to  take 
his  men  instantly  into  action."  In  flfteen  minutes  the  battle  was  joined ; 
but  three  hours  of  valuable  time  had  been  lost,  in  which  Eosecrans  was 
desperately  busy  in  strengthening  his  position. 

It  was  10  o'clock  when  the  battle  opened  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Con- 
fedei'ates,  and  the  command  "  forward  "  ran  down  their  ranks.  Breckin- 
ridge moved  forward  with  his  division,  but,  after  a  severe  contest,  was 
pressed  back.  Had  the  reserve  ordered  forward  to  Breckinridge's  support 
come  up  in  time,  the  enemy's  position  might  have  been  cai-ried,  and  pre- 
vented the  conflict  of  the  afternoon.  As  it  was,  notwithstanding  the  par- 
tial repulse,  several  pieces  of  artillery  were  captured  and  a  large  immber 
of  prisoners. 

At  the  same  time  each  succeeding  division  to  the  left  gradually  be- 
came engaged  with  the  enemy,  extending  to  Longstreet's  wing.  "Walker's 
division  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Breckinridge,  and,  after  an  engagement 
of  half  an  hour,  was  also  compelled  to  retire  under  the  severe  fire  of 
the  enemy.  The  gallant  Tennesscans,  under  Cheatham,  then  advanced  to 
the  relief  of  Walker,  but  even  they  wavered  and  fell  back  under  the  ter- 
rible fire  of  the  enemy.  Cleburne's  division,  which  had  several  times 
gallantly  charged  the  enemy,  had  also  been  checked,  and  Stuai-t's  division, 
occupying  the  centre  and  lefl  of  our  line,  detached  from  Buckner's  coi-ps, 
had  recoiled  before  the  enemy. 
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About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Gen.  Longstreet  asked  Gen 
Bragg  for  some  of  the  ti'oops  of  the  right  wing,  but  was  informed  bj  him 
that  they  had  been  beaten  back  so  badly  that  they  could  be  of  no  eervice. 
Longstreet  had  but  one  division  that  had  not  been  engaged,  and  hesitated 
to  venture  to  put  it  in,  as  the  distress  upon  the  Confederate  right  seemed- 
to  be  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  enemy  upon  his  right.  He  therefore 
concluded  to  hold  Preston's  division  for  the  time,  and  urge  on  to  renewed 
efforts  the  brave  men  who  had  already  been  engaged  many  hours.  The 
enemy  bad  obtained  some  heights  near  the  Crawfish  Spring  Koad,  and 
strong  ground  upon  which  to  rally.  Here  he  gathered  most  of  his  broken 
forces,  and  reinforced  them.  After  a  long  and  bloody  straggle,  Johnson 
and  Hindman  gained  the  heights.  Kershaw  made  a  handsome  attack  upon 
the  heights,  simultaneously  with  Johnson  and  Hindman,  but  was  not 
strong  enough  for  the  work.  It  was  evident  that  with  this  position  gained 
Longstreet  would  be  complete  master  of  the  field.  He  therefore  ordered 
Gen.  Buckner  to  move  Preston  forward.  Before  this,  however,  Gen. 
Buckner  had  established  a  battery  of  twelve  guns,  raking  down  the  enemy's 
line  which  opposed  our  right  wing,  and  at  the  same  time  having  fine  play 
upon  any  force  that  might  attempt  to  reinforce  the  hill  that  he  was  about 
to  attack.  Gen.  Stewart,  of  his  corps,  was  also  ordered  to  move  against 
any  siich  force  in  flank.  The  combination  was  well-timed  and  arranged. 
Preston  dashed  gallantly  at  the  hill.  Stewart  flanked  a  reinforcing  col- 
umn, and  captured  a  large  portion  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  iire  of  the 
battery  struck  such  terrour  into  a  heavy  force  close  under  it,  that  there 
were  taken  a  large  number  of  pi-isonere,  Preston's  asgault,  though  not  a 
complete  success  at  the  onset,  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  opei'a- 
tions,  crippled  the  enemy  so  badly  that  his  ranks  were  badly  broken,  and 
by  a  flank  movement  and  another  advance  the  heights  were  gained.  These 
reinforcements  were  the  enemy's  last  or  reserve  corps,  and  a  part  also  of 
the  line  that  had  been  opposing  our  right  wing  during  the  morning.  The 
enemy  broke  up  in  great  confusion  along  Lon^treet's  front,  and,  about 
the  same  time,  the  right  wing  made  a  gallant  dash,  and  gained  the  line 
that  had  been  held  so  long  and  obstinately  against  it.  A  simultaneous 
and  continuous  sliout  from  the  two  wings  announced  our  success  complete. 
The  enemy  had  fought  every  man  that  he  had,  and  every  one  had  been  in 
turn  beaten.  The  day  had  been  certainly  saved  by  Longstreet ;  but  it  is 
but  justice  to  add  that  his  masterly  manreuvre  was  follo\f  ed  up,  and  com- 
pleted by  Gen,  Polk,  and  that  it  was  under  their  combined  attack  that  the 
enemy  at  last  gave  up  the  field. 

The  enemy  was  totally  routed  from  right,  left,  and  centre,  and  was  in 
full  retreat  to  Chattanooga,  night  alone  preventing  fiirther  pursuit,  Polk's 
wing  captured  twenty-eight  pieces  of  artillery,  and  Longetreet's  twenty- 
one,  making  forty-nine  pieces  of  cannon,  both  wings  taking  nearly  an 
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equal  number  of  prisoners,  amounting  to  over  eight  fhonsand,  ■with  fifteen 
I  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  forty  stands  of  regimental  colonrs.  The 
enemy's  loss  ill  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  could  not  have  been  leas 
than  twenty  thousand.  Oor  own  loss  was  heavy,  and  was  computed  by 
Gen.  Bragg  as  "  two-fifths  of  his  army."  The  enemy  was  known  to  have 
had  all  his  available  force  on  tlie  field,  including  his  reserve,  with  a  por- 
tion of  Bumside's  corps,  numbering  not  less  than  eighty  thousand,  while 
our  force  was  not  fifty  thousand.  Nothing  was  more  brilliant  in  all  of 
Napoleon's  Italian  campaigns,  Chiekamanga  was  equally  as  desperate  as 
the  battle  of  Areola ;  but  it  was  productive  of  no  decisive  results,  and  we 
shall  see  that  it  was  followed,  as  many  another  brilliant  victory  of  the 
Confederates,  by  ahnost  immediate  consequences  of  disaster. 
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OPEEillONS  B 


The  morning  after  the  battle  of  CMekamauga,  Gen.  Bragg  stopped  at 
the  bivouac  of  Longetreet,  and  asked  his  views  aa  to  future  movoments. 
Gen.  Longstreefc  suggested  crossing  the  river  above  Chattanooga,  bo  as 
to  ]nake  ourselves  sufficiently  felt  on  the  enemy's  rear,  aa  to  force  his  evacu- 
ation of  Chattanooga — indeed,  force  him  back  upon  JSTasbville,  and,  if  we 
should  find  our  transportation  inadequate  for  a  continuance  of  ibis  move- 
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meiit,  to  follow  up  the  railroad  to  Knoxville,  destroy  Bumside,  and  from 
there  threaten  the  enemy's  railroad  commmiieation  in  rear  of  Nashville, 

The  reasons  which  jiidnced  Gtcn.  Bragg  to  decline  this  plan  of  cam- 
paign were  detailed  in  a  report  to  the  "War  Depai-tment  at  Bichmond,  in 
which  he  wrote:  "The  sngg^tion  of  a  movement  by  our  right,  imme- 
diately after  the  battle,  to  the  north  of  the  Tennessee,  and  thence  upon 
Kashville,  requires  notice  only  because  it  will  find  a  place  on  the  flies  of 
the  Department.  Sneh  a  movement  was  utterly  impossible  for  want  of 
transportation.  Nearly  half  our  army  consisted  of  reinforcements  just  be- 
fore the  tattle,  without  a  wagon  or  an  artillery  horse,  and  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  a  third  of  the  artillery  horses  on  the  field  had  been  lost.  The  rail- 
Toad  bridges,  too,  had  been  destroyed  to  a  point  south  of  Einggold,  and  on 
all  the  road  from  Cleveland  to  Knosville.  To  tliese  insm'mountable  diffi- 
culties were  added  the  entire  absence  of  means  to  cross  the  river,  except 
by  fording  at  a  few  precarious  points  too  deep  for  artillery,  and  the  well- 
known  danger  of  sudden  rises,  by  which  all  communication  would  be  cut 
off,  a  contingency  which  did  actnally  happen  a  few  days  after  the  visionary 
scheme  was  proposed.  But  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  proposition 
was  its  entire  want  of  military  propriety.  It  abandoned  to  the  enemy  our 
entire  line  of  communication,  and  laid  open  to  him  our  depots  of  supphes, 
whilst  it  placed  us  with  a  greatly  inferiour  force  beyond  a  difficult  and,  at 
times,  impassable  river,  in  a  country  affording  no  subsistence  to  men  or 
animals.  It  also  left  open  to  the  enemy,  at  a  distance  of  only  ten  miles, 
onr  battle-field,  with  thousands  of  our  wounded  and  his  own  and  all  tlie 
trophies  and  supplies  we  had  won.  All  this  was  to  be  risked  and  given 
up  for  what  ?  To  gain  the  enemy's  rear,  and  cut  him  off  from  his  depot 
of  supplies  by  the  route  over  the  mountains,  when  tlie  very  movement 
abandoned  to  his  unmolested  use  the  better  and  more  practicable  route  of 

half  the  length  on  the  south  side  of  the  river Our  supplies 

of  all  kinds  were  greatly  j-educed,  the  railroad  having  been  constantly  oc- 
cupied in  transporting  troops,  prisonei-s,  and  onr  wounded,  and  the  bridges 
having  been  destroyed  to  a  point  two  miles  soutli,  of  Hinggold.  These 
supplies  were  ordered  to  bo  replenished,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  seen  tijat 
we  could  be  subsisted,  the  army  was  moved  forward  to  seize  and  hold  the 
only  communication  the  enemy  had  with  his  supplies  in  the  rear.  His 
important  road,  and  the  shortest  by  half  to  his  depot  at  Bridgeport,  lay 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  Tennessee.  The  holding  of  this  all-important 
route  was  confided  to  Lieut.-Gcn,  Longstreet's  command,  and  its  posses- 
sion forced  the  enemy  to  a  road  double  the  length,  over  two  ranges  of 
moraitains,  by  wagon  transportation.  At  the  same  time,  our  eavahy,  in 
large  force,  was  thrown  across  the  river  to  operate  on  this  long  and  difficult 
route.  These  dispositions,  faithfully  sustained,  ensured  the  enemy's  speedy 
evacuation  of  Chattanooga  for  want  of  food  and  foi^age.     Possessed  of  the 
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shortest  road  Ms  depot  and  the  one  by  which  reiiiforceineute  imist  reach  him, 
we  held  hvm  at  our  mercy,  amd  his  destruction  was  ordy  a  question  of  time.'" 

This  was  a  bold  statement  of  Bragg ;  but  it  seemed  that  for  once  a  least 
his  swollen  boasts  were  to  be  realiaed,  and  the  enemy  at  Chattanooga 
starved  into  snrrender.  Starvation  or  retreat  stared  in  the  fuce  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland ;  its  supplies  had  to  be  dragged  for  sixty  miles 
across  the  country  and  over  abominable  roads  ;  and  even  if  it  ventured  on 
retreat,  it  would  have  to  abandon  its  artillery  and  most  of  ite  materiel.  At 
this  critical  period.  Gen.  Kosecrans  was  relieved,  Gen,  Thomas  succeeding 
him ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards.  Gen,  Grant  arrived,  having  been  placed 
in  command  of  a  military  division,  composed  of  the  departments  of  the 
Ohio,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee,  in  which  were  tlie  aimies  of  Gens, 
Eurnaide,  Thomas,  and  Sherman. 

It  was  the  firet  task  of  Grant  to  relieve  Thomas  in  Chattanooga.  Kein- 
forced  by  Hootei-  with  two  corps,  it  was  decided  that  this  force  should  cross 
the  Tennessee  River  at  Bridgeport,  making  a  lodgment  on  the  south  side 
of  it,  three  miles  below  where  Lookout  Mountain  abuts  on  the  river — this 
movement  being  intended  to  open  navigation  to  the  ferry,  thns  shortening 
land  transportation,  and  securing  cei'tain  supplies  to  the  Federal  army. 

Four  thousand  men  were  detailed  to  execute  this  movement.  Fifty 
pontoons,  carrying  twelve  hundred  men,  were  floated  on  the  night  of  the 
26th  October  down  the  river,  passing  three  miles  in  front  of  Longbtreet's 
without  drawing  their  attention.  The  alarm  was  not  given  until 
)  enemy  attempted  a  landing  at  the  ferry  ;  and  another  body  of  three 
thousand  Federals,  who  had  mai'ched  down  to  a  concealed  camp  opposite, 
being  quickly  ferried  across,  the  Confederates  were  forced  back  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  Lookout  Mountain.  In  less  than  forty  hours  a  whole 
corps  of  the  enemy  was  across  the  river.  A  portion  of  this  force  halted  in 
a  position  plainly  visible  from  Lookout  Mountain ;  and  a  night  attack  on 
the  29th  October  was  planned  upon  it  by  Longstreot,  who  hoped  by  a  sur- 
prise to  frustrate  the  entire  movement,  and  to  capture  the  whole  of  Hook- 
er's wagon  train.  The  att.ack  failed  from  insutScient  force ;  it  was  made 
with  only  six  Confederate  regiments,  and  was  withdrawn  after  throe  hours' 
fighting  with  considerable  loss.  Grant's  lodgment  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Tennessee  was  now  assured ;  hij  was  in  iirm  possession  of  the  new  lines 
of  communication ;  he  had  attained  all  the  results  he  had  anticipated ;  and 
his  relief  of  Chattanooga  was  now  to  be  taken  as  an  accomplished  fact. 

But  although  the  Federal  anny  near  Chattanooga  had  now  no  fears  of 
starvation  or  retreat,  Grant  hesitated  to  assume  the  offensive  against  the 
strong  positions  in  his  front.  Gen.  Sherman  had  been  ordered  from  the 
region  of  the  Mississippi  with  four  divisions ;  but  before  his  arrival,  Grant 
obtained  the  astounding  news  that  Longstreet,  with  eleven  thousand  in- 
fantry, had  been  detached  from  Bragg's  front  (althongh  the  Confederates 
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were  in  momentary  expectation  of  battle,  already  ovennatehed  by  mim- 
bers,  and  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  drawing  reinforceraeTits  from  eveiy 
quarter),  and  that  this  veteran  commander,  with  the  best  part  of  the  army, 
had  gone  to  Knoxville  to  attack  Bumside,  and  with  the  visionary  project 
of  regaining  East  Tennessee,  and  perhaps  throngh  its  gateways  again  pen- 
etrating Kentuclcy,  and  making  the  battle-grovmd  of  the  Confederat^y  in 
this  impossible  country. 

This  extraordinary  military  movement  was  the  work  of  President 
Davis,  who  seems,  indeed,  to  have  had  a  singular  fondness  for  erratic  cam- 
paigns. His  visits  to  every  battle-field  of  the  Confederacy  were  ominous. 
He  disturbed  the  plans  of  Ms  generals  ;  iiis  military  conceit  led  him  into 
the  wildcat  schemes  ;  and  so  much  did  he  fear  that  the  public  would  not 
ascribe  to  him  the  hoped-for  results  of  the  visionary  project,  that  his  van- 
ity invariably  divulged  it,  and  successes  were  foretold  in  public  speeches 
with  such  boastful  plainness,  as  to  put  the  enemy  on  bis  guard  and  inform 
him  of  the  general  nature  of  the  enterprise.  On  the  12th  October  Presi- 
dent Davis  visited  the  field  of  Chiekamauga.  He  planned  the  expedition 
against  Knoxville.  He  was  in  farious  love  with  the  extraordinary  de- 
sign, and  in  a  public  addr^s  to  the  army  be  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  announcing  that  "  the  green  fields  of  Tennessee  would  shortly  again 
be  theirs." 

The  announcement  of  this  enterprise  alone  remained  to  determine 
Grant  to  attack.  Burnside  was  instructed  to  lure  Longstreet  to  Knox- 
ville, and  retire  within  his  fortifications,  where  he  could  stand  a  protracted 
siego.  Lookout  Mountain  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Confederates,  and 
Bragg  had  moved  his  troops  up  to  tlie  top  of  Missionary  Eidge. 


f   MISSIONARr  EIDGE. 

On  the  25th  November,  the  enemy  prepared  for  tlio  grand  assault, 
Sherman's  force  having  come  up,  and  occupied  the  northern  extremity  of 
Missionary  Kidge.  Hooker  had  scaled  the  ragged  height  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  and  the  Federal  forces  maintained  an  unbroken.line,  with  open 
communications,  from  the  north  end  of  this  dizzy  eminence,  through  Cheat 
Valley,  to  the  north  end  of  Missionary  Eidge.  There  were  more  than 
eighty  thousand  veteran  troops  in  this  formidable  line.  The  Confederate 
army,  numbering  not  half  so  many,  had  yet  a  position  that  should  have 
decided  the  day.  They  held  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  from  McF avian's  Gap 
almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chiekamauga ;  the  position  was  four  to  six 
hundred  feet  in  elevation  ;  and  it  had  been  strengthened  by  breastworks 
wherever  the  ascent  was  easy.     The  position  was  such  that  the  enemy  was 
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1  to  an  artillery  fire  while  in  the  plain,  and  to  the  infantry  fire  when 
he  attempted  the  ascent  of  the  hill  or  mountain. 

The  right  wing  of  the  Confederates  was  held  by  Hardee,  with,  the  divi- 
Bions  of  Cleburne,  "Walker,  Cheatham,  and  Stevenson.  Breckinridge  com- 
manded on  the  left  his  old  division,  Stewart's,  and  part  of  Euckner's  and 
Hindman's.  The  enemy's  first  assault  was  made  upon  Hardee,  who  re- 
pulsed it  with  great  slaughter.  The  attack  was  made  here  by  Shennaii, 
and  his  bleeding  columns  staggered  on  the  hill.  A  second  attack  on  the 
Confederate  left  wing  was  ordei'ed  at  noon,  and  repulsed.  It  was  late  in 
the  afternoon,  when,  with  ^n  audacity  wholly  unexpected,  Grant  ordered 
a  general  advance  of  his  lines  to  the  crest  of  Missionary  Ridge.  As  the 
Federal  columns  moved  up  at  a  rapid  rate,  ip  face  of  the  batteries,  whose  Ul- 
directed  and  purposeless  fire  did  not  serve  to  check  them,  a  brigade  in  tlie 
Confederate  centime  gave  way,  and  in  a  few  moments,  what  had  been  a  regular 
and  vigorous  battle,  became  a  disgraceful  panic  and  an  unmitigated  ront. 
Kever  was  a  victory  plucked  so  easily  from  a  position  ■  so  strong-  Avail- 
ing himself  of  the  first  gap  in  the  Confederate  line,  the  enemy  turned  upon 
their  flanks,  and  poured  into  them  a  terrible  enfilading  fire,  that  scattered 
them  in  eonfaeion.  The  day  was  shamefully  lost.  Gen.  Bragg  attempted 
to  rally  the  broken  troops;  he  advanced  into  the  fire,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Here  is  your  commander,"  and  was  answered  with  the  derisive  shouts  of 
an  absmd  catch-phrase  in  the  army,  "  Here's  your  mule." 

An  army  notoriously  lacking  confidence  in  their  commander  ;  made 
wealf  and  snepicious  by  the  detachment  from  it  of  Longstreet's  veteran 
divisions ;  and  utterly  demoralized  by  one  of  Uragg's  freaks  of  organiza- 
tion before  the  battle,  in  shuifiing  over  all  the  commands,  and  putting  the 
men  under  new  officers,  abandoned  positions  of  great  strength  ;  broke  into 
a  disorderly  retreat  from  a  line  which  might  easily  have  been  held  against 
twice  their  numbers  ;  and  gave  to  the  Confederacy  what  President  Davis 
unwillingly  pronoimced  "  the  mortification  of  the  first  defeat  that  had  re- 
sulted from  misconduct  by  the  troops." 

Tlie  consequence  of  this  disaster  was  tliat  Gen.  Bragg  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  all  of  his  strong  positions  on  Lookout  Mountain,  Chattanooga 
Valley,  and  Missionary  Kidge,  and  finally  retired  with  his  whole  ai-my  to 
a  position  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  the  rear.  His  array  was  put  in 
motion  on  the  road  to  Kinggold,  and  thence  to  Dalton.  Grant  claimed 
as  the  fruits  of  his  victory  seven  thousand  prisoners,  and  forty -seven  pieces 
of  artillery. 


LONGSTEBEt's  EXPEDrnOBT   AQAmST  KNOXVILLE, 

Wo  have  seen  that  in  the  beginning  of  iNovembei-  Longstreet  had  been 
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despatched  by  13i'agg  up  the  Talley  towards  Knoxville,  where  Bnmside 
was  operating.  A  part  of  the  army  of  the  latter  lay  at  Loudon,  where 
Longstreet  first  struck  and  drove  the  enemy,  capturing  at  Lenoir  Station 
a  train  of  eighty-five  wagons,  many  of  them  loaded  witli  valuable  medical 
stores.  At  Bean  Station  ho  captured  thii-ty  wagons,  a  quantity  of  forage, 
and  some  horses ;  and  in  the  Clinch  Valley,  forty  other  wagons,  laden 
with  sugar  and  coffee.  Burnside  continued  to  fall  back  upon  Knoxville, 
but  was  overtaken  at  Campbell's  Station  on  the  16th  of  November.  Here 
he  was  severely  pressed  by  Lougstreet,  who  hoped  to  break  the  retreat 
into  a  rout.  A  running  fight  of  two  miles  ensued,  and  Burnside  reached 
Knoxville  at  daylight  the  next  morning ;  Longstreet  advancing,  and  laying 
regular  siege  to  the  place. 

But  while  he  was  investing  the  place,  news  came  of  the  great  disaster 
at  Missionary  Eidge,  and  Longstreet,  well  understanding  that  Grant  would 
now  detach  a  column  to  relieve  Knoxville,  a&w  the  necessity  of  quick 
work,  and  determined  to  risk  an  assault  upon  the  place.  On  a  hill  near 
the  Kingston  road  was  a  work,  called  Fort  Sanders,  which  commanded 
the  approaches  to  tlie  town.  It  was  a  very  strong  work,  and  in  front  of  it 
were  felled  trees,  with  the  tops  turning  in  all  directions,  and  making  an 
almost  impassable  mass  of  brusii  and  timber.  A  space  around  the  fort  was 
cleared,  and  the  ditch  in  front  was  about  ten  feet  deep,  with  the  parapet 
nearly  twenty  feet  high. 

In  the  morning  of  the  29th  November,  the  assaulting  column,  eousist- 
jng  of  three  brigades  of  McLaw's  division,  moved  up  the  slope,  and  was 
met  by  a  heavy  artillery  fire,  which  fearfuUly  mowed  down  the  advancing 
soldiers.  Still  onward  they  pushed,  struggling  through  the  network  of 
fallen  timber  and  other  devices  laid  down  to  impede  them.  But,  the  in- 
tricate passage  by  which  they  had  to  mount,  was  too  difficult  foi'  them 
easily  to  master.  The  foremost  parties  stumbled  and  fell  over  each  other 
in  confusion  ;  at  the  same  time  the  eneiny's  fire  poured  fiercer  and  fiercer 
on  their  heads.  The  embrasures  of  tlie  fort,  and  the  whole  line  of  the 
parapet  'blazed  forth  at  once.  Nevertheless,  this  did  not  effectually  stop 
the  advance.  Pushing  on  over  every  obstacle,  they  soon  reached  witliin  pi&- 
tol-^hot  of  the  fort ;  then,  suddenly,  the  enemy's  gims  launched  forth  from 
every  quarter,  and  the  Confederate  line  was  shattered.  Some,  however, 
managed  to  spring  into  the  ditch,  and  clamber  up  the  glacis,  planting  their 
flag  almost  side  by  side  with  the  Federal  colours.  They  were  not  sup- 
ported, however,  by  the  rest  of  the  charging  column  ;  and  the  attack  was 
irithdrawn  after  a  loss  of  some  seven  hundred  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners. 

The  assault  having  failed,  and  news  of  Sherman's  approach  from  Chat- 
tanooga reaching  him,  Longstreet  bad  no  other  alternative  than  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  occupy  a  new  line  of 'operations.     He  retreated  towards  Rut- 
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ledge  up  the  valley,  pursued  by  the  combined  forces  of  Bumside  and  Shei-- 
inan.  On  the  13th  December,  he  reached  Bean  Station,  where,  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  enemy,  he  turned  and  attacked  his  advance,  driving  him 
back  to  Enssellvillo.  Having  shalten  off  the  enemy  here,  Longstreet  pro- 
ceeded to  take  a  position  in  Wortheastern  Tennessee,  eetabliebing  liis  head- 
quarters at  Eogereville.  He  bad  hoped  to  find  his  railroad  communica- 
tions with  Virginia  open  ;  but  at  this  time  Averill's  raid  had  cut  the  rail- 
road, compelling  Longstreet  to  fall  back  upon  his  own  resources,  and  com- 
pletely isolating  him  in  a  wild  and  difficult  country.  T!ie  weather  was 
bitterly  cold ;  the  mountains  were  covered  with  snow  ;  more  than  half  of 
the  men  were  bai-efooted ;  and  the  cavalry  was  engaged  in  daily  skir- 
mishes with  the  enemy,  while  gleaning  supplies  east  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Cumberland  Gap  to  Cleveland,  In  February,  1864,  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation vritb  Virginia  were  repaired  ;  but  it  was  not  imtii  the  rigour  of 
winter  broke  that  the  hardy  soldiers  under  Longstreet  united  again  with 
Gen.  Lee  in  Virginia,  and  were  on  the  old  ground  about  Gordonsville. 


OPEllA-nONS    IN   VIEGISIA   IN   THE   FALL   OF    1863. 

"Wliile  such  was  the  train  of  disaster  that  followed  the  brilliant  but  ill- 
starred  victory  of  Chickamauga,  the  record  of  the  operations  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  was  compai'atively  slight,  and  afforded  but  little 
compensation  with  reference  to  the  general  fortunes  of  the  war.  From 
July  until  October,  Gen.  Lee  quietly  rested  on  the  Kapidan,  without  any 
incident  beyond  a  grand  review  of  his  army.  Longstreet  had  been  de- 
tached from  him;  Meade  had  lost  two  corps  under  Hooker,  which  had 
been  sent  to  balance  the  Confederate  reinforcement  on  the  Tennessee  lines ; 
and  the  two  armies,  thus  diminished,  continued  to  watcli  each  other,  until 
the  public,  North  and  South,  became  anxious  and  clamorous  for  iresh 
stm^les  and  a  new  excitement. 

That  excitement  was  suddenly  given.  In  October,  Gen.  Lee  prepared 
to  put  into  execution  a  campaign,  which  promised  the  most  brilliant  re- 
sults, as  its  ultimate  object  appears  to  ha%^e  been  to  flank  Meade,  and  get 
between  the  enemy  and  Washington.  The  movement  commenced  on  the 
9th  October,  when  Gen,  Lee  with  a  portion  of  bis  command  crossed  the 
river,  and  by  circuitous  and  concealed  roads  conMved  to  get  up  near  Cul- 
pepper without  notice  of  the  enemy.  A  cavalry  division  and  a  detach- 
ment of  infantry  under  Geu.  Fitzhugh  Lee  remained  to  hold  the  lines  south 
of  the  Eapidan  and  to  make  a  show  of  force  there  to  deceive  the  enemy ; 
while  Geu.  Stuart  advanced  with  Hampton's  division  to  protect  from  ob- 
•  ser^ation  the  iiank  of  the  army  then  moving  towards  Madison  Court- 
Ilonse. 
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On  the  lltli  the  hulk  of  the  Confederate  army  was  at  Calj>epper ;  the 
command  of  Gen.  Pitzhugh  Lee,  uniting  with  that  of  Stuart,  quickly  fol- 
lowed ;  and  Lee  had  now  eo  manceuvred  that  he  had  actually  turned 
Meade's  flank.  But  unfortunately  for  the  success  of  the  movement,  the 
Federal  commander  had  taken  timely  alarm  ;  he  had  crossed  the  Rappa- 
hannock, and  was  rapidly  retreating  along  the  line  of  raUroad  running  to 
Alexandria. 

On  the  12t]i,  Lee  arrived  on  the  Eappahaunock,  at  Warrenton  Springs, 
after  a  skirmish  with  the  Fedei-al  cavalry  at  Jefferaonton.  That  night, 
Gen.  Stuart '  pushed  on  to  "ffarnmton.  He  had  guarded  the  flank  of  the 
array,  driven  ofl^  the  enemy's  forces  everywhere,  and  performed  invaluable 
service.  The  nest  day  the  army  pushed  on,  the  cavalry  now  in  advance. 
Meade's  army  was  at  this  time  across  the  Eappahannock,  and  believed  to 
have  halted  at  Warrenton  Junction,  and  between  that  point  and  Catlett's 
Station.  Two  thousand  cavalry  were  sent  down  from  Warrenton  to  recon- 
noitre in  the  direction  of  Catlett's.  On  arriving  near  the  latter  place,  they 
found  the  enemy  were  moving  heavy  columns  of  infantry  along  the  rail- 
road towards  Manassas ;  and  they  thereupon  immediately  turned  to  re- 
trace their  steps  toward  WaiTenton  ;  but  on  reaching  a  road  which  crossed 
their  route,  leading  from  "Warrenton  Junction  to  Manassas,  they  found 
that  the  enemy  were  also  moving  infantry  in  large  ma^es  along  this  road. 
They  were  thus  completely  hemmed  in.  Nothing  remained  but  to  "  lay 
low,"  in  camp  parlance,  within  a  distance  of  the  enemy  where  every  word 
of  command  could  be  distinctly  heard. 

The  body  of  Confederate  cavalry  was  concealed  in  a  thicket  of  pines. 
Tire  accidental  discharge  of  a  fire-arm,  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  the  rattling 
of  an  artillery  chain,  would  have  discovered  them  to  the  enemy.  The 
night  was  passed  in  fearful  suspense.  Stuart  gave  his  officers  and  men  to 
underetand  that  surrender  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  but  that  tlie  enemy 
was  to  be  fought  to  the  last.  A  coimcil  of  war  having  been  called,  it  was 
resolved,  as  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  under  the  eircnmstances,  to 
desert  the  nine  pieces  of  horse  artillery,  and  for  the  cavahy  in  six  columns 
to  endeavour  to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy.  But  after  some  reflec- 
tion, Stuart  resolved  not  to  do  this.  At  daybreak  the  rear-guard  of  the 
enemy  were  seen  in  camp  cooking  their  breakfasts,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant.  Gen.  Stuai't  had  sent  several  scouts  on  foot  through  the  enemy's 
lines  to  announce  his  situation  to  Gen.  Lee.  He  ordered  them  to  put  on 
infantry  knapsacks,  and,  shouldering  muskets,  to  advance  in  the  darkness 
to  the  road,  fail  into  the  enemy's  column,  and,  crossing  it,  to  make  their 
way  to  Warrenton,  and  say  to  Gen.  Lee  that  he  was  surrounded,  and  he 
"  must  send  some  of  his  people  to  help  him  out."  Three  of  the  scouts 
reached  Wai-renton  in  safety. 

Tlie  last  division  of  the  enemy  halted  and  bivouacked  opposite  Stuart 
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and  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  his  position — so  close  that  he 
could  hear  the  Federal  cavalrymen  pouring  ont  oats  to  feed  their  horses. 
During  the  night  two  of  Meade's  staff  straggled  into  his  lines,  and  were 
taken  prisoners.  At  daylight  next  morning,  Stuart  was  informed  by  the 
cracking  of  skirmishers'  muskets,  that  Lee  had  received  his  message,  and 
was  sending  "  some  of  his  people  "  to  help  him.  As  Lee's  advancing  col- 
umns attracted  the  enemy's  attention,  Stuart,  fi'om  the  rear,  opened  on  them 
with  grape  and  canister.  The  enemy  was  much  disordered  by  the  camion- 
ade  from  so  unexpected  a  quarter,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion, 
Stuart  limbered  up  his  guns,  and,  with  cavalry  and  ai-tillery,  dashed  through 
the  hostile  ranks,  and  rejoined  Gen,  Lee.  Tlie  enemy  suffered  a  loss  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  killed  in  this  affair, 

Lee's  whole  army  was  reunited  at  Warrenton,  and  a  halt  was  made  to 
supply  the  troops  with  provisions.  On  the  lith,  he  again  pushed  on  in 
two  column^,  and,  by  different  roads  towards  Bristoe  Station,  where  the 
rear-guard  of  Meade,  under  Gen.  Waa-ren,  was  attacked  by  the  advance  of 
Gen.  Hill.  As  Hill's  corps  approached  the  station,  what  appeared  to  be 
a  small  poi-tion  of  the  enemy  waa  discovered  hehind  a  long  embankment 
of  the  railroad,  and  two  brigades  of  Heth's  division  were  ordered  to  dis- 
lodge them.  A  severe  action  ensued,  in  which  Hill  was  repulsed,  with 
iliree  or  four  himdred  kiUed  and  wounded,  and  the  loss  of  five  pieces  of 
artillery. 

Before  the  main  body  of  Lee's  army  could  got  up  the  action  was  over , 
Meade  had  retreated  across  Broad  Enn ;  and  the  next  morning  was  re- 
ported to  be  fortifying  beyond  Bull  Knn.  The  enemy  had  thus  been  forced 
back  to  the  old  battle-fields  around  Oentreville  and  Manassas.  Gen.  Lee 
deemed  it  unwise  to  continue  the  pnrsuit  further",  as  the  entrenchments 
around  Washington  and  Alexandria  rendered  it  impossible  to  turn  Meade's 
position ;  and  the  country  aflbrding  no  subsistence  to  the  Confederate 
army,  while  the  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  at  the  door  of  his  maga- 
zines, it  retunicd  to  the  line  of  the  Eappahannock. 

The  flank  movement  had  failed  in  what  it  had  designed ;  but  it  was 
accompanied  with  a  considerable  success  in  the  Valley  district ;  the  sum 
of  its  incidents  was  in  favour  of  the  Confederates,  and  its  visible  fruits 
were  large.  Gen.  Imboden,  who  commanded  in  the  Shenandoali  Valley, 
had  been  left  to  guard  the  mountain  passes,  while  the  flank  movement  and 
advance  of  Lee  was  in  progress.  He  not  only  performed  this  service,  but 
on  the  18th  October,  pressed  on  to  Charlestown,  took  the  town  with  four 
hundred  and  thirty-four  prisoners,  and  brought  off  a  lai-ge  amount  of  cap- 
tured property. 

The  entire  movement  of  October  cost  the  Confederates  about  one  thou- 
sand men,  Ita  fruits  were  two  thousand  four  liundred  and  thirty-six  pris- 
oners, including  forty-one  commissioned  officers.     The  railroad  was  do- 
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etroyed  from  Manassae  to  Happahanuock  Station  ;  and  Gen.  Loe  liaviog 
placed  his  troops  again  in  position,  on  "both  sides  of  the  railway,  upon  the 
lino  of  the  Happahannock,  Ewell  on  the  right,  HiU  npon  the  left,  and  the 
cavaby  protecting  each  fiank,  quietly  awaited  the  time  when  Meade,  re- 
pauing  the  railroad,  should  again  advance  and  confront  him. 

On  the  6th  Kovember  the  enemy  came  in  force  upon  Lee'a  army  at 
Eappahannock  Station  and  Kelly's  Ford.  Near  the  latter  place  the  enemy 
crossed  the  river ;  and  Gen.  Rodes,  who  had  fallen  back  before  superiour 
numbers,  was  reinforced  by  Johnson's  division.  To  meet  the  demonstra^ 
tion  at  the  bridge  near  which  Ewell'a  corps  was  stationed,  Early's  division 
was  put  in  motion,  and  the  two  brigades  of  Iloke  and  Hayes  were  passed 
to  the  other  side,  to  hold  the  north  bank,  and  watch  the  enemy's  front.  It 
was  believed  that  these  troops  would  be  able  to  maintain  tlieir  position  if 
attacked,  the  nature  of  the  position  being  such  that  the  enemy  could  not 
attack  with  a  front  more  extended  than  their  own ;  and  that  even  if  they 
were  compelled  to  withdraw,  they  might  do  so  safely  under  cover  of  the 
guns  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  night  was  exce^ively  dark ;  a  high  wind  effectually  prevented  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  being  heard  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, two  entire  Federal  corps  advanced  to  overwhelm  tlie  small 
force  of  Confederates  exposed  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  The  first  hne 
of  the  enemy  was  broken  and  shattered ;  hut  the  second  and  thhd  lines 
continued  to  advance,  overwhelming  Hayes,  and,  by  a  movement  towards 
the  left,  enclosing  Hoke's  brigade  in  a  manner  that  rendered  escape  im- 
possible. Owing,  it  is  said,  to  an  opposite  wind,  no  information  was  ob- 
tained of  the  attack  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  until  too  late  for  the 
artiileiy  stationed  there  to  aid  in  repelHng  it.  The  darkness  of  the  night 
and  the  fear  of  injuring  oiir  own  men,  who  were  surrounded  by  and  com- 
mingled with  tlie  enemy,  prevented  Gen.  Early  from  using  artillery  ;  and 
the  unlueliy  commander  witnessed  tlje  loss  of  the  greater  portion  of  two 
of  his  brigades,  witliout,  as  he  declared,  the  posaibiHty  of  an  effort  to  ex- 
tricate them.  Many  of  our  men  effected  their  escape  in  the  confusion ; 
some  by  swimming  the  river,  and  others  by  making  their  way  to  the 
bridge,  passing  over  under  a  shower  of  balls.  But  not  less  than  two  thou- 
sand prisoners  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  was  the  cost  to  na 
of  this  unfortunate  surprise. 

On  the  27th  Kovember,  another  incident,  but  without  general  signifi- 
cance, occurred  on  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock,  On  that  day  Meade  again 
advanced  upon  the  Confederates  at  Germania  Ford,  his  immediate  object 
being  to  get  in  the  rear  of  Johnson's  division,which  was  posted  in  the  ad- 
vance about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  river.  In  the  action  thus  brought 
on,  the  enemy  was  punished  and  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  several  hundred 
in  killed  and  wounded.     The  next  day,  Meade  withdrew  from  the  front, 
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find  re-occupied  his  position  about  Brandy  Station  on  the  Orange  and  Alex- 
andria Kaiiroad.     This  virtually  ended  the  campaign  for  the  year  1863. 

In  other  parts  of  Virginia  there  were  operations  about  the  close  of  the 
year,  which  must  be  very  briefly  and  generally  referred  to,  as  they  belong 
to  a  very  minor  theatre  of  the  war.  That  theatre  lay  between  Gen.  Lee'a 
lines  in  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee  in  the  district  commanded  by  the 
active  and  eccentric  Gen.  Sam  Jon^,  and  almost  constantly  disturbed  by 
incursions  and  raids  of  the  enemy.  Here  the  great  annoyance  was  from 
the  famous  Federal  raider  Averill,  who,  after  a  vario™  and  unequal  career, 
succeeded  in  December,  1863,  in  striking  the  Vii'ginia  and  Tennessee  Bail- 
road  at  Salem,  and  badly  severing  what  was  at  that  time  the  most  impor- 
tant line  of  communication  in  the  Confederacy. 

Gen.  Lee  finding  no  prospect  of  Longstreet's  arrival  or  other  reinforce- 
ment from  the  West,  retired  to  the  old  lino  of  the  Kapidan.  The  I'cderal 
forces'went  into  winter-quarters  on  the  line  of  the  Happahannock  about  tlie 
6th  December ;  the  Confederate  army  did  the  same  on  the  Eapidan  ;  and 
the  curtain  of  ■winter  dropped  on  the  great  scenes  of  tlie  war  in  Virginia. 
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QUESTIOB  C 


Ji aiATEMBNT  0¥  COMMIS'liKY  KOBTnBOP  — ATTEMPT  TO  SET 


CLTT  IN  THE 

The  federal  euccesses  of  1863  produced  a  well-defined  effect  upon 
political  parties  in  the  North,  and  the  elections  tliere  of  this  year  were  in 
remarlcatle  contrast  to  those  of  1862.  It  is  significant  of  the  little  virtne 
of  all  the  political  organizations  of  the  North  during  the  time  of  the  war 
that  opposition  to  the  administration  at  Washington  was  checked  at  every 
success  of  its  arms,  and  declined  in  exact  proportion  as  its  military  power 
ascended.  The  weak  instinct  of  politicians  readily  took  to  the  stronger 
side ;  and  although  there  was  a  large  party  in  the  Confederacy  that  looked 
for  a  ceiiain  co-operation  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  North,  it  was 
readily  understood  by  tlie  intelligent  that  that  co-operation  was  only  to  he 
obtained  by  making  the  Confederate  side  the  stronger,  by  increasing  the 
prospects  of  its  success  by  victories  in  the  field  —in  short,  that  the  only 
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hope  of  peace  for  the  South  was  in  the  vigour  of  her  resistance  and  the 
pressure  of  the  onomy's  necessities.  This  estimate  of  the  Democratic 
alliance  in  the  Nortli  was  plainly  enongh  stated  in  the  Kichmond  journals 
and  put  in  very  blunt  English.  In  anticipation  of  the  elections  of  1863, 
the  Richmond  Miqwirer  eaid :  "  It  is  nothing  to  us  which  of  their  factions 
may  devour  their  '  spoils ; '  just  as  little  does  it  signify  to  us  whether  tliey 
recover  or  do  not  recover  that  constitutional  liberty  which  they  so  wan- 
tonly threw  away  in  the  mad  purauit  of  Southern  conquest  and  plunder. 
But  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  to  aid  in  stimulating  disaffection 
among  Yankees  against  their  own  government,  and  iu  demoralizing  and 
disintegrating  society  in  that  God-abandoned  country.  We  can  do  this 
only  in  one  way — namely,  by  thrashing  their  armies  and  cai-rying  the  war 
to  their  own  firesides.  Then,  indeed,  conscientions  constitutional  pi-inci- 
plea  will  hold  sway ;  peace  platforms  will  look  attractive ;  arbitrary  arrests 
will  become  odious,  and  habeas  corpus  be  quoted  at  a  premium.  This  is 
the  only  way  we  can  help  them.  In  this  sense  and  to  this  extent,  those 
Democrats  are  truly  our  allies,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  our  duty  by 
them." 

Tlie  Democratic  party  in  the  North  went  into  the  fall  elections  of  1863 
on  the  issue  of  a  general  opposition  to  the  Lincoln  Administration  ;  at  the 
same  time  promising  a  vigorous  "  constitutional  "  prosecution  of  the  war. 
The  result  was  a  triumph  of  the  Administration  from  Minnesota  to  Maine ; 
the  Democrats  were  everywhere  defeated ;  and  the  significance  of  thia 
defeat  was  that  opposition  to  the  authorities  at  Washington  had  been  sub- 
dued either  by  the  strong  hand  of  lawless  power  or  by  the  appliance  of 
selfish  arguments,  that  they  had  no  longer  anything  to  fear,  and  that  the 
overthrow  of  free  govenament  in  the  North  was  complete.  President  Lin- 
coln wrote  that  "  the  crisis  was  past."  The  elections  of  1863  had  given 
him,  as  it  were,  a  carte  ilanehe  for  his  government,  Certahily  no  more 
striking  illustration  could  be  given  of  this  fact  than  the  arrest  and  exile  of 
Mr.  Yallandigham,  who  was  probably  the  most  talented  and  prominent 
representative  of  the  so-called  "  peace  party  "  in  tlie  North,  and  had  stood 
as  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio.  This  single  act  of  the 
Washington  Administi-ation  is  sufficient  illustration  of  the  license  it  liad 
now  assumed  in  the  insolent  and  giddy  moments  of  military  success,  and 
the  lengths  to  which  it  now  dared  to  go  in  defying  the  Constitution,  and 
involving  the  liberties  of  its  own  people  with  the  designs  of  the  war.* 

*  The  folloning  cocreapondeace,  witli  reference  to  ibs  cms  of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  disoussea  the 
whole  Bulijeot  of  Miliia'ry  Arreiti,  and  covers  a  topio  iu  ^he  war  bo  large  and  important,  tliat  a  full 
copy  of  it  ia  afforded  for  the  reference  of  the  reader : 
"  2i)  Sic  ExcdlBjKi/  the  Pfeddeni  of  the  United  Slates  : 

"Theandersigued,o£acera  of  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  cityof  Albany  on  the  sisteenth  dajof 
May,  instant,  herewith  tcanamit  to  your  Esoellency  a  copy  of  the  ceaolutiona  adopted  at  the  said 
30 
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It  is  true  that  the  outi-age  upon  Mr.  Vallandigham,  and,  through  him, 
apou  tlie  whole  body  of  American  liberties,  was  the  occasion  of  some  forcible 

meedng,  and  veapeotfully  roquaat  your  earnest  consideration  of  them.    They  deem  it  proper  oe  their 
pevsonal  responability  to  state  tiiat  the  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  respectable  as  to  numbers  and 
oharaclcr,  and  one  of  the  most  earnest  in  the  support  of  the  Uaion  eter  held  iu  this  city. 
"  Yours,  with  great  r^ard, 

"Krasttib  CoBNiKG,  President. 

"  REiSOLOTIONS. 

"  Seiolved,  That  the  Demoerata  of  New  York  point  to  thap  uniform  course  of  action  during  the 
two  years  of  civil  war  thivjugh  whioh  we  have  passed,  to  the  alacrity  which  thoy  have  evinced  in  fill- 
ing the  ranka  of  tlio  army,  to  their  contributions  and  sacrifices,  as  the  ETidcuoo  of  thdc  patciotiam 
and  derotion  to  the  cause  of  our  imperilled  country.  Never  in  the  history  of  civil  wars  has  a  gov- 
ernment been  eustajned  with  such  ample  resources  of  means  and  men  as  the  people  have  voluntarily 
placed  in  the  bands  of  the  Administration. 

"  JUsolved,  That  as  Demoocaia  we  aro  determined  to  maintain  this  patriotic  attitude,  and,  despite 
of  adverse  wid  disheartening  drcumsttmces,  to  devote  all  our  energl^  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the 
Union,  io  secure  peace  through  victory,  and  to  bring  back  the  realornlion  of  all  the  States  onder  the 
eafegnards  of  the  Oons^tudoD. 

"  Evolved,  That  while  we  will  not  consent  to  be  misapprehended  upon  these  points,  we  are  deter- 
mined not  to  be  misunderstood  in  regard  to  others  not  less  esseutiaL  We  demand  that  the  Admin- 
iatralion  shall  be  true  to  the  Constitadou ;  shall  recc^ajxe  and  mc^tiun  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
the  liberies  of  the  citizen ;  shall  everywhere,  oulade  of  the  lines  of  necessary  military  oooHpayon 
and  the  scenes  of  msurtection,  esert  all  its  powers  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  raili- 
tac  J  law. 

"  Sesolved,  That  in  view  of  these  principles  we  denounce  the  recent  assumption  of  a  military  com. 
mandec  tfl  sdze  and  try  a  citizen  of  Ohio,  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  for  no  other  reason  than  words 
addressed  to  a  public  meeting,  in  cridcism  of  the  course  of  the  Administration,  and  in  condemnation 
of  tha  military  orders  of  that  General. 

"  Sesolied,  That  this  assumption  of  power  by  a  military  tribunal,  if  Bueoesafully  asserted,  not 
only  abn^ates  the  right  of  the  people  to  a^emble  and  discuss  the  allhirs  of  government,  the  Uberty 
of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  the  law  of  evidence,  and  the  privilege  of  habaaa 
corpus,  bat  it  strikes  a  fatal  How  at  the  supremacy  of  law,  and  the  authority  of  the  State  and  fed- 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — the  supreme  law  of  the  land — has 
defined  the  crime  of  treason  against  tlie  United  States  to  consist  '  only  In  levying  nax  against  theia, 
or  adhering  to  t^eir  enemies,  ^ving  them  aid  and  comfort ; '  and  lias  provided  that '  no  person 
shall  he  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the  tesUmony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on 
oonfesaioH  in  open  court.'  Aud  it  furtiier  provides  that '  no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital  or  otiierwiBe  mfemons  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  gi'and  jiu'j,  cicept 
in  cases  arising  in  the  land*and  navsl  forces,  or  in  the  milida,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war 
or  public  danger ; '  and  fm't^ei',  that '  in  all  criminal  proseoudons,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right 
of  a  speedy  and  public  triai  cyan  imparlialjuvy  of  the  State  and  iMstriot  wherein  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted.' 

"  Resd-oed,  That  these  safeguards  of  the  rights  of  the  eidzen  against  the  pretonsions  of  arbitrary 
power  were  intended  mora  especially  for  his  protection  in  limes  of  dvii  commotion.  They  were 
secured  snbataatjally  to  the  English  people,  after  years  of  protracted  civil  war,  and  were  adopted  into 
out  Constitution  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  They  have  stood  the  t*8t  of  soventy-sis  years  of 
trial.  Under  our  republican  system,  under  circumstances  which  show  that,  while  they  constitute  the 
foundaUoa  of  all  dm  government,  they  are  the  elements  of  die  enduring  stability  of  the  ti'publio. 

"  Sesolved,  That,  in  adopting  the  language  of  Daniel  Webster,  we  declare, '  it  is  the  imdeut  and 
undoubted  preragative  of  this  people  to  canvass  public  mensares  and  the  Kierits  of  public  men.'     It 
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expressions  of  public  indignation.  A  Democratic  meeting  in  ISTew  Jersey 
resolved  "  that  in  tlie  illt^al  eeiznre  and  banishmGnt  of  the  Hon.  C.  L. 

la  a, '  home-bred  right,'  a  fireside  privilege.  It  has  been  enjoyed  in  every  house,  cottage,  and  cabin 
in  tlie  nation.  It  is  ss  undoubted  us  the  right  of  breathing  the  air  or  walking  on  Uie  earth.  BeUtcg- 
ing  to  prirate  life  as  a  right,  it  belongs  to  public  life  aa  a  doty,  and  it  is  the  last  duty  which  those 
whose  repi^sentativea  we  are  shall  find  us  to  aboncioii.  Aiming;  at  al!  times  to  be  courteous  and  tem- 
perate in  its  use,  eioept  whea  the  right  itaaif  is  questioned,  we  ehatl  pla»»  ourselves  on  the  estrerae 
boundary  of  our  ovra  right,  and  bid  defiance  to  any  arm  that  would  move  us  flom  our  ground. 
*  This  high  constitutional  privilege  we  shall  defend  and  exercise  in  all  places — in  time  of  peace,  ii: 
time  of  war,  end  at  all  times.  Living,  we  shall  a^ert  it ;  aod  should  we  leave  no  other  iDlierltance 
to  our  children,  by  the  blessing  of  God  we  wlU  leave  them  the  inheritance  of  free  principles  and  the 
example  of  a  manly,  indepmident,  and  oonsUtutional  defence  of  ihem.' 

"  Stsi^d,  That  m  the  election  of  Governor  Seymour,  the  people  of  this  State,  by  an  emphaSc 
Hilgority,  deoUred  their  condemnalion  of  the  system  of  arbitrary  arrests  and  their  detenniaatioQ  to 
stand  by  the  Constitutioii.  That  the  revival  of  this  lawless  system  can  have  but  one  result — to 
divide  and  distract  the  North,  and  destroy  its  confidence  m  the  purposes  of  the  Admmistration. 
That  we  deprecate  it  as  an  clemeDt  of  confu^on  at  homo,  of  wcaltneBs  lo  our  armies  in  the  field,  and 
as  calculated  to  lower  tie  estiioate  of  .fimerican  character  and  magnify  the  apparent  peril  of  our 
cause  abroad.  And  that,  regarding  the  blow  struck  at  a  citizen  of  Ohio  as  aimed  at  the  rights  of 
every  citizen  of  the  North,  wc  denounee  it  as  against  the  spirit  of  our  laws  and  Constitution,  and 
most  earnestly  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  reverse  the  action  of  the  military  tribu- 
nal nhicb  has  passed  a  '  cruel  and  unusual  punishment '  upon  the  party  arrested,  prohibited  in  terms 
by  the  Oonstitution,  and  to  restore  }•<''•  to  the  hberty  of  which  he  has  been  deprived. 

"  Revived,  That  the  President,  Vice-Pre^dents,  and  Secretary  of  this  meeting  he  requested  lo 
transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  Ms  Excellency  the  President  of  the  TTnited  States,  with  the 
assurance  of  this  meeting  of  thdr  hearty  and  earnest  desire  to  support  the  Govemmcnt  in  every  con- 
stitutional and  lawful  measure  lo  suppress  the  existing  rebellion. 


"I'RESIDENT  LINCOLN'S  KEPLY. 

"  EsECUTiYS  Mansion,  WAanraarow,  June  12,  1S6S. 
"  Son.  Erastua  Coming  and  olhera  : 

"  Gbktikmbn  :  Tour  letter  of  May  I9th,  inclosing  the  resolutions  of  a  public  meeting  held  al 
Albany,  New  York,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  was  received  several  days  ago. 

"  The  resolutions,  as  I  understand  them;  are  resolvable  into  two  proportions —first,  the  exprea- 
sioa  of  a  purpose  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  Union,  to  secure  peace  through  victory,  and  to  support 
the  Administration  in  every  constitutional  and  lawful  measure  to  suppress  the  rebellion ;  and  second- 
ly, a  deelaratjon  of  censure  upon  the  Administration  for  supposed  nnconstitutional  action,  such  as 
the  making  of  military  arrests.  And  from  tiio  two  propcatioiB  a  (iird  is  deduced,  which  is,  that 
the  gentiemen  composing  the  meeting  are  lesolved  on  doing  thdr  part  to  nudntiun  our  common  Gov- 
ernment and  coraitcj,  despite  the  folly  or  wickedness,  as  they  may  conceive,  of  any  Administration, 
This  position  is  eminently  patriotic,  and  aa  such,  I  thank  t^e  meeting  and  congratulate  the  nation 
for  iL  My  own  purpose  is  the  same  ;  so  that  the  meeting  and  myself  have  a  common  object,  and  can 
have  no  difference,  except  in  the  choice  of  means  or  measures  for  effecting  that  object. 

"And  here  I  ought  to  close  this  paper,  and  would  close  it,  if  Uiere  were  no  apprehension  that 
more  injurious  consoquences  than  any  merely  personal  to  myself  might  follow  tho  censures  sjstemat- 
icaliy  cast  upon  me  for  doing  what,  m  my  view  of  duty,  I  could  not  forbear.  The  resolutions  prom- 
ise to  support  me  in  every  eonstitutjonal  and  lawM  measure  io  suppress  the  rebellion ;  and  1  have 
not  knowingly  employed,  nor  shall  knowingly  employ,  any  other.  But  the  meeting,  by  their  resolu- 
tions, assert  and  argue  that  certain  mihtary  arrests,  and  proceedings  following  them,  for  which  I  am 
ultimately  responsible,  are  unconstitutional,    I  think  they  are  not.    The  resoIuKons  quote  from  the 
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Tallandighain,  the  laws  of  the  coantry  have  heen  outraged,  the  name  of 
the  United  States  disgraced,  and  the  rights  of  every  citizen  menaced,  and 

ConatitHtion  the  definition  of  treason,  and  also  the  Uraiting  safeguards  and  guarantees  theran  pro. 
vicied  for  the  dlizen  on  tridl  for  treason,  and  on  his  being  held  to  answer  for  capital  or  othe;  wisa 
irifsmous  Crimea,  and,  in  criminal  priseoatious,  his  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  imparlial 
jurj.  They  proceed  to  resolve  '  that  these  safeguards  of  the  rights  of  the  dtizenB  against  the  pre- 
tenidons  of  arbitrary  power  were  intended  more  especially  for  his  proteetJon  in  times  of  civil  commo- 
tion.' And,  apparently  to  demonstrate  the  proposition,  the  resolutions  proceed  :  '  They  were  secured 
substantially  to  the  English  people  ajiey  years  of  protracted  ciril  war,  and  were  adopted  into  our 
ConsatulioQ  at  the  close  of  the  Eevoludon.'  Would  not  the  demonstratLoii  have  been  better,  if  it 
could  have  been  truly  siud  that  these  Bafegoai-ds  had  been  adopted  and  applied  during  the  civil  wara 
add  during  our  Kevolutioa,  instead  of  aflflr  the  one  and  at  the  close  of  the  other  ?  I,  too,  am  devo- 
ledly  for  (hem  after  dvil  war,  and  before  civil  war,  and  at  all  times,  '  except  when,  iu  cases  of  rebel- 
lion or  inrasion,  the  public  safety  may  require'  their  suspension.  The  tesolutiona  proceed  to  tell  us 
that  these  safeguards  '  have  stood  the  test  of  sevecty-sis  years  of  trial,  under  our  republican  system, 
under  circumslanc^  which  show  that  while  they  constitute  the  foundation  of  all  iree  gOTemment, 
they  are  the  elements  of  the  enduring  stability  of  the  republic.'  No  one  denies  that  they  have  so 
stood  the  teat  up  to  the  b^aning  of  the  present  rdiellion,  if  we  accept  a  certain  occurrence  at  New 
Orleans ;  nor  does  any  one  question  that  they  will  stand  the  same  test  much  longer  after  the  c^jel- 
lion  closes.  But  these  proviwoas  of  the  Constitutioa  have  no  application  ta  the  cage  we  have  in 
hand,  because  the  arrests  oomplained  of  were  not  made  for  treason — that  is,  not  for  the  tteaaon 
defined  m  the  Coustitotion,  and  upon  liie  conviction  of  which  the  punishment  is  death ;  noc  were 
the  proceedings  following,  in  any  oonstituUonal  or  legal  sense,  '  criminal  prosecuHons,'  The  arrests 
were  made  on  tfltally  different  grounds,  and  the  proceedings  following  accorded  with  the  grounds  of 
the  arrests.  Let  us  oocdder  the  real  case  with  which  we  are  dealii^  and  apply  to  it  the  parlii  of 
the  Constitution  phunly  made  for  euch  cases. 

"  Prior  to  my  installation  here  it  had  been  inouloated  that  any  State  had  a  lawful  right  to  secede 
ftom  tiie  Union,  and  that  it  would  be  eipedient  to  eiercise  the  right  whenover  the  devotees  of  the 
doctrine  should  fail  to  elect  a  Pi'esident  to  their  ovd  liking.  I  was  elected  contrary  to  tbar  liking ; 
and  aceordmglj,  so  &r  as  it  was  legally  possible,  they  had  taken  seven  States  out  of  the  Union,  had 
seized  many  of  the  United  States  foits,  and  had  fired  upon  the  United  States  flag,  all  before  I  was 
inaugurated,  and,  of  ooitrse,  before  I  had  done  any  offidal  aot  whatever.  The  rebellion  thus  b^un 
soon  ran  into  the  present  civil  war ;  and,  iu  certain  respects,  it  begun  on  very  unequal  terms  between 
the  parties.  The  insurgents  had  been  preparmg  for  it  more  than  thirty  years,  while  the  Government 
bad  taken  no  steps  to  resist  them.  The  former  had  carefully  considered  all  the  means  which  could 
be  turned  to  then"  account.  It  undoublsdlywas  a  well-pondered  reliance  with  them  that  in  thar  own 
unrestricted  efforts  to  destroy  Union,  Constitution,  and  law,  all  together,  the  Qovernment  would,  in 
great  degree,  be  restrained  by  the  same  Constitution  and  law  from  arresting  their  progress.  Their 
sympathizers  pervaded  all  departments  of  th%  Qovemmeut  aod  nearly  all  communities  of  the  people. 
Jrom  this  material,  under  cover  of '  liberty  of  speech,'  '  liberty  of  the  press,'  and  AoAras  corpus,  they 
hoped  to  keep  on  foot  amongst  us  a  most  efGcient  corps  of  spies,  informeis,  suppUers,  and  aiders  aad 
abettors  of  th«(  cause  hi  a  thousand  ways.  They  knew  that  m  times  suoh  as  they  were  inaugurat- 
ing, by  the  Constitution  itself,  the  kaieas  corpus  nught  be  suspended  ;  but  thej  also  knew  they  had 
friends  who  would  make  a  question  as  to  who  was  to  suspend  it ;  meanwhile  thdr  spies  and  others 
might  remain  at  large  (o  help  on  their  cause.  Or  if,  as  has  happened,  the  executive  should  suspend 
the  writ,  without  ruinous  waste  of  time,  instances  of  arresting  innocent  persons  might  occur,  as  are 
always  likely  to  occur  in  suoh  cases ;  and  then  a  clamor  couid  lae  raised  in  regard  to  this,  which 
might  be,  at  least,  of  acme  service  to  the  insurgent  cause.  It  needed  no  very  keen  perception  (0  dis- 
cover this  part  of  the  enemy's  pri^ramme  so  soon  as  by  open  hostilities  their  machinery  was  fairly 
put  in  jnoUon.  Tet,  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  reverence  for  the  guaranteed  rights  of  individuals,  I 
was  slow  to  adopt  the  strong  measures  which  by  degrees  I  have  been  forced  to  r^rd  as  bemg  with- 
in the  eieeplions  of  the  Constitution  and  as  indispensable  to  tlie  public  safety.    Nothing  is  better 
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that  it  is  now  tlio  duty  of  a  law-respecting  people  to  dcinand  cf  tho 
Adminiatration  that  it  a,t  once  and  forever  desist  from  suck  deeds  of  dea- 

knonn  to  biatorj  than  that  eourta  of  justice  are  utterly  incompetent  to  such  oasea.  CiTil  courta  are 
orgflnizcii  chiefly  for  trials  of  individuals,  or,  at  most,  a  few  indivifluaia  acting  in  concert ;  and  this 
in  quiet  timea,  Bod  on  cliat^ea  of  crimes  well  defined  in  the  law.  Even  in  timea  of  peace,  banda  uf 
horsethievea  and  robbers  frequently  grow  too  numerous  and  powerful  for  the  ordinary  courts  of  jus- 
tice. But  what  compatiaon  in  numbers  liave  such  hands  evei'  borna  to  the  insurgent  aympathizeis 
even  in  many  of  the  loyal  States  ?  Agaia,  a  jury  too  IreqnaDtly  has  at  least  one  member  more  ready 
(o  hang  tlie  panel  than  lo  hang  the  traitor,  And  yet,  agun,  he  who  dissuades  one  man  fvom  voluu- 
toeiing,  or  induces  One  soldier  to  desert,  weakens  the  Union  cause  as  much  as  he  who  kills  a  Union 
soldier  in  battle.  Yet  thia  diaauaaon  or  inducement  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  no  defined  crime 
of  which  any  civil  court  tronld  take  cognizance. 

"  Oura  is  a  ease  of  rebellion — EO  called  by  lie  ceaolulions  before  me— in  fact,  a  clear,  fiagrant, 
and  ^antio  case  of  rebeffion ;  and  the  provision  of  the  OonsOtuUon  that '  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  habeai  corpus  shall  not  be  anspended  milesa  when,  in  cuses  of  rebellion  or  inradoa,  the  public 
safety  may  require  it,'  is  the  provision  which, spedally  applies  to  our  present  case.  This  provision 
plainly  attests  the  understanding  of  those  who  made  the  Couslitudon,  that  ordinary  courta  of  juatice 
are  inadequate  to  'cases  of  rebellion' — attests  their  purpose  that,  in  sucb  cases,  men  may  beheld  in 
custody  whom  the  courts,  acdiig  on  ordinary  rules.  Would  discharge.  Saieas  corpus  does  not  dis- 
charge men  who  are  proved  to  be  guilty  of  defined  crime ;  and  its  suspen^on  is  allowed  by  the  Con- 
stitution on  purpose  that  men  may  be  arrested  and  held  who  cannot  be  proved  to  be  guilty  of  defined 
crime,  '  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  tiie  pnbUc  safety  may  require  it.'  This  is  predsely 
our  present  Case — a  case  of  rebellion,  wherein  the  public  safety  does  require  the  suspension.  In- 
deed, arrests  by  process  of  coarta,  and  arrests  in  cases  of  rebellion,  do  not  proceed  together  alto- 
bother  upon  tlie  same  basis.  The  former  is  directed  at  the  small  percentage  of  ordinary  and  con- 
dnuous  perpetration  of  crime,  while  the  latter  Is  directed  at  sudden  and  extensive  uprisings  against 
tlie  government,  which,  at  most,  will  succeed  or  fail  in  no  gi'Sat  length  of  lime.  In  tie  latter  ease, 
arrests  are  made,  not  so  much  for  what  has  been  done  as  for  what  probably  would  be  done.  The 
latter  is  more  for  the  preventive  and  less  for  the  vindictive  than  the  former.  In  such  cases  the  pur- 
poses of  men  are  much  more  easily  understood  than  in  cases  of  ordinary  raime.  The  man  who 
stands  by  and  sajs  nolhmg  when  the  peri!  of  bis  government  is  diacuased  cannot  bo  misunderstood. 
If  not  hindered,  be  is  sure  to  help  the  enemy  ;  much  more,  if  he  talks  ambiguouMy — talks  for  his 
country  with  '  buts,'  and  '  ifs,'  and  '  aads.'  Of  how  Httle  value  the  conaUtational  pTOvisions  I  have 
qaoted  will  be  rendered,  if  arrests  shall  never  be  mode  nnljl  defined  crimes  shall  have  been  oora- 
mitted,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  notable  examples,  General  John  C.  Breckinridge,  General  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee,  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  General  John  B.  Magruder,  General  William  B.  Preston, 
General  Simon  B.  Buoloier,  and  Commodore  Franklin  Buchauan,  now  occupying  the  very  highest 
places  in  the  rebel  war  service,  w^e  alt  within  the  power  of  the  government  siuee  tho  rebellion 
began,  and  were  nearly  as  well  known  to  be  trdtors  then  as  now.  Unquestionably,  if  we  had  seized 
and  held  thsm,  the  iosm^ent  cause  would  bo  much  weaker.  But  no  one  of  them  had  then  com- 
mitted any  crime  defined  in  the  law.  Every  one  of  tbem,  if  arrested,  would  have  been  discharged  on 
luiheas  corpus,  were  the  writ  aliotved  to  operate.  In  view  of  these  and  similar  oases,  I  tbiDk  the 
time  not  unlikely  to  come  when  I  shall  be  blamed  for  having  made  too  few  arrests  rather  than  too 

"  By  the  third  resolution,  the  meeting  indicate  their  opinion  that  military  arrests  may  bo  consti- 
tutional in  localities  where  rebellion  actually  edsts,  bttt  that  such  arreale  are  tmconstitutional  in 
locohties  where  rebellion  or  insurrection  does  not  actually  exist.  They  insist  that  such  arrests  shall 
not  be  made  '  outside  of  the  lines  of  necessary  military  occupation  and  the  scenes  of  inaurceelaon,' 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Constitution  itself  makes  no  such  dislanotion,  I  am  unable  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  such  constitutional  disdncdon.  I  concede  that  the  class  of  arresta  complained  of  con 
be  constitutional  only  when,  in  oases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  publio  safety  may  require  them ; 
and  I  insist  that  m  such  eases  they  are  constitutional  wherever  the  public  safety  does  require  them, 
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potism  and  crime."     To  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Fernando  Wood 
wrote :  "  Do  nijt  let  ua  forget  that  those  who  perpetrate  such  c 


as  well  in  places  to  which  thej  maj  prevent  the  rebellion  estendii^  as  in  those  where  it  may 
be  already  prevailing ;  as  well  where  thej  may  restrain  miachicvoua  interference  with,  the  raising 
and  Huppljing  of  &miie3  So  suppress  the  cebellion,  as  where  the  rebellion  may  actuallj  be ;  aa  well 
where  Ihej  may  restrain  the  endoiog  men  out  of  the  army,  aa  where  they  would  prerent  mutiny  in 
the  army ;  equally  oonsUtotioaal  at  aU  places  where  they  will  conduce  to  the  public  safety,  aa 
against  the  dangers  of  rebellion  or  invasion.  Take  the  i«irtIou[a,r  case  mentioned  by  the  meeting. 
It  ia  flHserted,  in  snbatnnee,  tliat  Mr.  Vallandigham  was,  by  a  miUtary  oomnmnder,  seizeiJ  and  tried 
'  for  no  other  reaaon  than  words  addressed  to  a  public  meeting,  in  oriOdam  of  the  course  of  the 
Administration,  and  in  condemnayon  of  the  military  orders  of  the  genetaL'  Now,  if  there  be  no 
nustake  about  this^f  this  assertion  ia  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth— if  there  was  no  other  reason 
for  the  arrest,  then  I  concede  that  the  arrest  was  wrong.  But  the  arrest,  as  I  understand,  was  tnade 
for  a  very  different  reason.  Mr.  VaJIandigham  avows  his  hostility  to  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Union'; 
and  his  arrest  was  made  because  he  was  labouring,  with  some  effect,  to  prevent  the  raising  of  troops, 
to  encourage  desertions  from  the  army,  and  to  leave  the  rebellion  without  an  adequate  military  force 
to  suppress  it.  He  was  not  arrested  because  he  was  daraaghij;  the  pohticni  prospects  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, or  the  personal  interests  of  tie  commandii^  general,  but  because  he  was  damaging  the  aimy, 
upon  the  eastence  and  vigour  of  which  the  life  of  the  naOon  depends.  He  was  warring  upon  the 
miUtary,  aad  this  gave  the  military  CDnstitulional  jurisdiction  to  lay  bands  upon  him.  If  Mr,  Vallan- 
digham  was  not  damaging  the  power  of  the  country,  then  hia  arrest  was  made  on  mistake  of  faet, 
which  I  would  bo  glad  to  correct  on  reasonably  satjsfactjiry  evidence. 

"I  underatand  the  meetii^,  whose  resolutions  I  am  now  consideriug,  to  be  in  favour  of  suppress- 
ing the  rebellion  by  military  force — by  armies.  Loi^  esperienoe  has  shown  that  armies  cannot  be 
maintained  uuleaa  desertion  shall  be  punished  by  the  severe  penalty  of  death.  The  ease  requires, 
and  the  law  and  the  Constitucton  sanction,  this  punishraeni;.  Must  I  shoot  a  simple-minded  soldier 
boy  who  deserts,  while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair  of  a  wQy  agitator  who  induces  him  to  desert  ?  Tliis 
is  none  the  less  iiyurious  when  elFeBtcd  by  gettii^  a  father  or  brother  or  friend  into  a  public  meet- 
ing, and  there  working  upon  his  feelings  till  he  ia  persuaded  to  write  the  soldier  boy  tliat  he  is 
fighting  in  a  bad  cause,  for  a  wicked  administration  of  a  contemptible  government,  too  weak  to 
arrest  and  punish  bim  if  he  shall  desert.  I  think  that  in  such  a  case  to  sOence  the  agitator  and  save 
the  boy  is  not  onl^  constitutional,  but  withal  a  great  mercy. 

"  If  I  be  wrong  on  this  question  of  constitutional  power,  my  errour  lies  in  believing  that  cettan 
proceedings  are  constitutiooal  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  requires  them, 
which  would  not  be  constitutional  when,  in  absence  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  does 
not  require  them.  In  other  words,  that  the  Constitution  is  not  in  its  application  in  all  respects  tlie 
same,  in  oases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  involving  the  public  safety,  as  it  ia  in  times  of  profound  peace 
and  public  security.  The  Constitution  itself  makes  the  distinction  ;  and  I  can  no  more  be  persuaded 
that  the  govemmeut  can  constitutionally  take  no  strong  measures  in  time  of  rebellion,  because  it 
can  be  shown  that  tiie  same  could  not  be  lawfully  taken  in  tjme  of  peace,  than  I  can  be  persuaded 
that  a  particular  drug  is  not  good  raodioine  for  a  Mck  man,  because  it  can  be  shown  not  to  be  good 
food  for  a  well  one.  Nor  am  I  able  to  appreciate  the  danger  apprehended  by  the  meeting  that  the 
American  people  will,  bj  means  of  mffitary  arrests  during  the  rebellion,  lose  the  i^ht  of  public  dia- 
oussiOQ,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  the  pre^  law  of  evidence,  trial  by  jury  and  habeas  coi-pus, 
throughout  the  indefinite  peaceful  future,  which  I  trust  lies  before  them,  any  more  than  I  am  able 
to  believe  Oiat  a  man  could  contract  so  strong  an  appetite  for  emetics  during  temporary  illness  as  to 
per^st  in  feeding  upon  them  during  the  remainder  of  bis  healthful  life. 

"  In  giving  Uie  resolulaona  that  earnest  conaideration  which  yon  request  of  me,  I  cannot  ove^ 
look  the  fact  tfcat  the  meeting  speak  as  '  democrats.'  Nor  can  I,  with  full  respect  for  their  known 
intelligence,  and  ti  e  litirly  presumed  deliberation  with  which  they  prepared  their  resolutions,  be  per- 
mitted to  suppose  that  this  occurred  by  accident,  or  in  any  way  other  than  that  they  preferred  to 
fleagnata  thenBclves  '  democrats '  rather  iSian  '  American  citizens.'    In  tWs  time  of  national  peril  I 
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the  ari'^fc  and  bauislmient  of  Mr,  Vallandighatn  flo  so  as  ne'ccssary  war 
measures.     Let  us,  therefore,  strike  at  the  cause  and  declare  for  peace  and 

woolcl  have  preferred  io  meet  jou  upon  a  lerel  one  step  higlier  than  any  party  platform,  beoauae  I 
am  sure  that,  from  sucb  more  elevated  posidon,  we  could  do  better  batUe  for  tbe  eouatry  we  all  love 
thaa  we  pos^bly  can  ftom  tioaa  lower  ones  where,  from  the  force  of  habit,  the  prejudices  of  the 
past  and  selfish  hopes  of  the  futnre,  we  are  sure  to  espend  much  of  our  ingenuity  and  strength  in 
finding  feult  with  and  aiming  blows  at  each  other.  But  since  you  hare  denied  me  this,  I  will  yet  be 
thanMhl,  for  the  counlry'a  s^e,  that  not  all  democrats  hare  done  so.  He  on  whose  discretionary 
judgment  Mr.  Vnllandlgham  was  arrested  and  tried  is  a  democrat,  haring  no  old  party  affinity  with 
me  ;  and  the  judge  who  rejected  the  constitutional  view  expressed  in  these  resolutions,  by  refusing 
to  discharge  Mr.  Vallandigbam  on  ftaieca  mrp-us,  is  a  democrat  of  better  days  than  these,  having  re- 
ceived his  Judicial  mantle  at  the  hands  of  President  Jackson.  And  atiil  more,  of  all  those  deroo- 
erata  who  are  nobly  exposing  their  lives  and  shedding  thmr  blood  on  the  battle-field,  I  have  learned 
that  many  approve  the  course  taken  with  Hr.  Vallondigham,  while  I  have  not  heard  of  a  angle  one 
condemning  it.  I  cannot  assert  that  there  are  none  such.  And  the  name  of  Pre^dent  Jacltson 
recalls  an  iastance  of  pertinent  history.  After  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  while  the  faot  that 
the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  concluded  was  well  known  in  the  city,  but  before  ofBraal  knowledge 
of  it  had  arrived.  General  Jackson  still  maintajned  martial  or  military  law.  Sovi  that  it  could  be 
SMd  the  war  was  over,  the  clamor  gainst  mardal  law,  which  had  existed  from  the  first,  grew  more 
furious.  Among  other  things  a  Mr.  Louaillier  published  a  denunciatory  newspaper  article.  Gen. 
JacksoQ  arrested  him.  A  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Morel  procured  the  United  States  Judge  Hall  to 
order  a  writ  of  habeas  eorpiis  to  relieve  Mr.  LouBjilier.  Glen.  Jackson  arrested  both  the  lawyei'  and 
the  judge.  A  Mr.  Hollander  ventured  to  say  of  some  part  of  the  matter  that '  it  was  a  dirty  trick.' 
Gen.  Jackson  arrested  him.  When  the  officer  undertook  to  serve  the  writ  of  habeas  cwpiui,  Gen. 
Jackson  took  it  from  him,  and  sent  him  away  with  a  copy.  Holding  the  judge  in  cnelody  a  few 
days,  the  General  sent  him  beyond  the  limits  of  his  encampment,  and  set  him  at  hberty,  with  an 
order  to  remain  till  the  ratifieation  of  peace  should  be  regularly  (mnouueed,  or  until  the  British 
should  have  loft  the  Southern  coast.  A  day  or  two  more  elapsed,  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  I'egularly  announced,  and  the  judge  and  others  were  fully  liberated.  A  few  days  more, 
and  t^e  judge  called  Gen.  Jac&son  into  court  and  fined  him  a  thousand '  dollars  for  having  arrested 
ih™  and  the  others  named.  The  General  paid  the  fine,  and  there  the  matter  rested  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  when  Congress  refunded  prindpal  and  interest.  The  late  Senator  Doi^as,  then  in  the  Hoase 
of  Representatives,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates,  in  which  the  constituHonal  question  was 
much  discussed.    I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whom  the  journals  would  show  to  have  voted  for  the 

"  It  may  be  remarked,  first,  that  we  had  the  same  Constitution  tlien  as  now ;  sooondly,  that  tre 
then  had  a  case  of  invasion,  and  now  we  have  a  case  of  rebellion ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  permanent 
right  of  the  people  to  public  diseusaon,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  the  press,  the  trial  by  jury,  the 
law  of  evidence,  and  the  habeas  corpus,  suffered  no  detriment  ivhatever  by  that  conduct  of  Gten. 
Jackson,  or  its  subsequent  approval  by  the  American  Congress, 

"  And  yet,  let  me  say  that,  in  my  own  discretion,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  have  ordered 
the  arrest  of  Mr.  Yallandigham.  Wliile  I  cannot  shift  the  responability  &om  myself,  I  hold  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  commander  in  the  field  is  the  better  judge  of  the  necessity  in  any  parUoular 
case-     Of  course,  I  must  practise  a  general  directory  and  revisory  power  in  the  matter, 

'■  One  of  the  resolutions  eipressea  the  opimoii  of  the  meeting  that  ari>itrary  arrests  vrill  have 
the  effect  to  divide  and  distract  those  who  should  be  united  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  I  am 
specifically  called  on  to  discharge  Mr.  Vallandigbam.  I  regard  this  as,  at  least,  a  fur  appeal  to  me 
on  the  expediency  of  exercising  a  constitutional  power  which  I  think  esists.  In  r^ponse  to  such 
appea.  I  have  to  say,  it  gave  me  poia  when  I  learned  that  Mr.  Vallandigbam  had  ijeen  arrested — 
that  is,  I  was  pained  that  there  should  have  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  for  arresting  him — and  that  it 
will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  di^chai^e  him  so  soon  as  I  can,  by  any  means,  believe  the  public 
safety  will  not  suffer  by  it^     I  further  say  that,  as  the  war  proj;rcases,  it  appears  to  me,  opinion  and 
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against  the  war."  But"  these  protests  were  within  narrow  lirnita ;  they 
effected  nothing ;   they  were  absohitely  worthless.     The  savage  wit  of 

action,  wMoh  wcro  in  great  confusion  at  Scat,  take  ehape  and  fall  into  more  i-egiilar  channels,  so 
fliat  the  necesaitj  for  strong  dealing  with  them  gradually  deerenses.  I  have  every  reason  to  de^re 
that  it  should  ceaae  altogother,  and  far  from  the  least  is  my  regard  for  the  opinions  and  wishes  of 
Ihoae  who,  like  tho  meeting  at  Albany,  declare  their  purpose  to  sustain  the  GoTemment  in  crery 
eonsUtutional  and  lawful  measure  to  suppress  tho  rebellion.  Btill  1  must  conljniio  to  do  so  uiucli 
«3  may  seem  to  he  required  by  the  public  safety.  A.  Liscoln." 


REPLY   OF   THE  ALBANT'  DEMOCKACY.  - 

"3f>  lEi  MteeUeatii  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  : 

"  Sir  :  Tour  answer,  which  has  appeared  in  the  pablio  prints,  to  the  resolutions  adopted  at  a 
recent  meetjng  in  the  citj  of  Albany  affirming  the  personal  rights  and  liberties  of  the  citizens  of 
this  country,  has  been  referred  to  the  underdgned,  the  committee  who  prepared  and  reported  those 
resolutions.  The  subject  will  now  reodve  from  ua  some  fnrSier  attentjon,  which  your  answer  BeeoMl 
to  justify,  if  not  to  invite.  We  hope  not  to  appear  wanting  in  the  respect  doe  to  your  high  por- 
tion if  we  reply  with  a  freedom  and  earnestness  suggested  by  the  infinite  gravity  and  importahce 
of  the  questions  upon  which  you  have  thought  proper  to  take  issue  at  the  bar  of  pablic  opinion. 

"  You  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  you  have  sworn  to 
protect  and  defend,  contains  the  following  guarantees,  to  which  we  again  asic  your  attention ;  First 
Congr^s  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  pi'css.  Second.  The  right 
of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  'persons  agaiast  unreasonable  seizures  shall  not  be  violated,  and 
no  warrant  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  canse  supported  by  oath.  Third.  No  person,  eioept  sol 
^ers  and  mariners  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  sliall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  infa- 
mous crime,  unless  on  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  nor  shall  any  person  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law.  Fourth.  In  all  criminal  prosecationa  the 
accused  shall  enjoy  the  i^Jit  of  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impar^al  jury  of  the  State  or  district 
in  which  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  and  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him. 

"  You  are  also,  no  doubt,  aware  that  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  these  invaluable  provi- 
sions were  proposed  by  (he  jealous  caution  of  the  States,  and  were  inserted  as  amendments  for  a 
perpetual  assurance  of  liberty  gainst  the  encvoachmenta  of  power.  Prom  your  earliest  reading  of 
histoiy,  you  also  know  that  the  great  priiidples  of  liberty  and  law  which  underiie  these  provisions 
were  derived  to  us  from  the  British  Constitalion.  In  that  country  they  were  secured  by  magna 
eharta  more  than  ^i  hundred  years  s^o,  and  they  have  been  conGnned  by  many  and  repeated 
statutes  of  the  realm.  A  single  palpable  violation  of  them  in  Englond  would  not  only  arouse  the 
public  indignation,  but  would  endanger  the  throne  itself.  For  a  persistent  disregard  of  them, 
Charles  the  First  was  dethroned  and  beheaded  by  his  rebellious  subjects. 

"  The  fact  has  already  passed  into  history  that  the  sacred  rights  and  immimities  which  were 
designed  to  be  protected  by  these  constitutional  guarantees  have  not  been  preserved  to  the  people 
during  jour  administration.  In  violation  of  the  first  of  them,  the  freedom  of  the  press  has  been 
denied.  In  repeated  instances  newspapers  have  been  suppressed  in  the  loyal  States  because  they 
criticised,  as  constitutionally  they  might,  those  fatal  crrours  of  policy  which  havo  characterized  the 
conduct  ofjpubhc  aflairs  since  your  advent  to  power.  In  violation  of  the  second  of  them,  hundreds, 
and  we  believe  thousands,  of  men  have  been  seized  and  immured  in  prisons  and  bastiles,  not  only 
without  warrant  upon  probable  cause,  but  withoat  any  warrant,  and  for  no  other  cause  than  a  con- 
stltutionai  eiercise  of  the  freedom  of  speech.  In  violation  of  all  these  guarantees,  a  distinguished 
oitiaen  of  a  peaceful  and  loyal  State  has  been  torn  from  his  home  at  midnight  by  a  band  of  soldiora, 
acting  under  the  order  of  one  of  your  generals,  tried  before  a  military  commiSi^on,  without  judge  or 
jury,  convicted  and  sentenced  without  even  the  suggestion  of  any  offence  known  to  the  Constitution 
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John  ffitehel  in  Eichmond  had  this  reply  in  one  of  its  journals :  "  This 
would  sound  very  well  if  the  said  '  declaring  for  peace '  eouM  have  any 

or  laws  of  this  country.  For  all  these  acta  you  avow  yonrself  ultimately  respoiMble.  In  the  ap  a- 
eial  case  of  Mr.  VailandighaiQ,  the  injustice  commenced  by  your  Bubordinate  was  eoiisummiited  by 
a  senteQoe  of  erile  from  hia  home  pronounced  by  you.  Thai  great  wrong,  more  than  any  other 
which  preceded  it,  aaserta  the  principles  of  a  supreme  despolism. 

"  These  repeated  and  eonianued  ioTaalona  of  conatitutionil  libeity  and  piivate  right  have  occa- 
sioned profound  anxiety  in  the  public  mind.  The  apprehens  on  and  alarm  which  Qiey  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  your  attempt  to  justify  them  Becaose  in  that 
attempt  you  assume  to  yourself  a  rightful  authority  possessed  by  no  oonstitut  onal  monarch  on 
earth.  We  accept  the  declaration  that  you  prefer  to  eierc  se  tins  authority  with  a  moderation  not 
hitherto  exhibited.  But,  believing  as  we  do  that  your  forbearance  is  not  the  tenure  by  which 
liberty  is  enjoyed  in  this  country,  we  propose  to  chftlleoge  the  groan  Is  on  wlui,h  your  claims  of 
supteme  power  are  baaed.  While  yielding  to  you,  aa  a  constitutional  mag  strate  the  deference  to 
which  you  are  entitled,  we  cannot  accord  to  yon  tlie  despot  i.  power  you  ilum  however  indulgent 
and  gradous  you  may  promise  to  be  in  wieldit^  ic 

"Wo  have  carefully  considered  the  grounds  on  which  your  pretensions  to  more  than  legal 
authority  are  churned  to  lest ;  and  if  we  do  not  misinterpret  the  misty  and  cloudy  forms  of  eiprea- 
sion  in  which  those  pceten^ons  ace  set  forth,  your  meaning  is,  that  while  the  rights  of  Ihe  citizen 
are  protected  by  the  Consdtution  in  time  of  peace,  they  are  suspended  or  lost  in  time  of  war,  when 
Invasion  or  rebellion  exists.  Ton  do  not,  like  many  others  in  whose  miuda  reason  and  tlie  love  of 
regulated  liberty  seem  to  ho  orerthrown  by  the  excitements  of  the  hour,  attempt  to  base  this  con- 
clusion upon  a  supposed  military  necessity  existing  outside  of  and  transcending  the  Constitntios, 
a  military  neeeaaty  behind  which  (he  GonsUtution  itself  disappears  in  a  total  eclipse.  We  do  not 
find  this  gigantic  and  monstrous  heresy  put  forth  in  your  plea  for  absolute  power,  but  wo  do 
find  another  equally  subversive  of  liberty  and  law,  and  quiie  aa  eerlmnly  tending  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  despotism.  You  claim  to  have  found,  not  outside  but  within  the  ConslitnUon,  a  principle 
or  germ  of  arbitrary  power,  which  in  time  of  war  expands  at  once  into  an  absolute  sovereignty, 
wielded  by  one  man,  80  that  liberty  perishes,  or  is  dependent  oq  his  will,  hia  discretion,  or  his  caprice. 
Thia  extraordmary  doctrine  you  cMm  to  derive  wholly  from  that  clause  of  the  Ooustitution  which, 
in  case  of  invasion  or  rebellion,  permits  tho  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  be  suspended.  Upon  this 
ground  your  whole  argument  is  based. 

"  Ton  must  permit  as  to  say  to  you,  with  all  due  respect,  but  with  the  earnestness  demanded  by 
the  occa^on,  Qiat  tho  Amencan  people  will  never  acquiesce  In  this  docirine.  In  their  opinion  the 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution  which  secure  to  thorn  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  immunity 
from  arrest  for  offences  nnltnown  to  the  laws  of  the  laud,  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  before  the 
tribunals  provided  by  those  laws,  instead  of  military  commissions  and  drum-head  courls-maclJal,  are 
living  and  vital  principles  in  peace  and  in  war,  at  all  tjmos  and  under  all  (acoumstauoes.  Ho  sophis- 
try or  argiuncnt  can  shake  this  conviction,  nor  will  the  people  require  its  confirmation  by  lo^eal 
sequences  and  deducUona.  It  is  a  conviction  deeply  interwoven  with  the  inaUnota,  the  habits,  and 
the  education  of  our  countrymen.  The  right  to  form  opinions  upon  public  measures  and  man,  and 
to  declare  those  opinions  by  speech  or  writing,  with  the  ntmost  latitude  of  eipresaion,  the  right  of 
personal  liberty,  unless  forfdtod  according  to  established  laws  and  for  offences  previously  defined  by 
law,  tho  tight  when  accused  of  crime  to  be  tried  where  law  is  administered,  and  punishment  is  pro- 
nounced only  when  the  crime  is  legally  ascertained ;  all  these  are  rights  instantly  percdved  without 
argument  or  proof.  No  refinement  of  logic  can  unsettle  them  in  the  minds  of  freemen  ;  no  power 
can  annihilate  Ihem  ;  and  no  force  at  the  command  of  any  chief  ma^strate  can  compel  their  aui^ 

"  So  fer  as  it  ig  possible  for  us  to  understand,  from  your  language,  the  mental  process  which  has 
led  you  to  the  alarming  coneluaions  indicated  by  your  communication,  it  is  this ;  The  habeas  corpus 
is  a  remedial  writ,  issued  by  courts  and  ma^stcates  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  any  imprisonment 
M  restfiijnt  of  liberty,  on  the  return  of  whieli  aud  upon  due  examination  the  person  imprisoned  is 
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effect  whatever  in  bringing  about  peace.  If  a  man  in  falling  from  a  tower 
could  arrest  his  fall  by  declaring  against  it,  then  the  declai-ations  of  Demo- 
discharged,  if  the  testr^nt  ia  unlawful,  or  admitted  to  bail  if  he  appoara  to  have  been  lawfullj 
arrested,  and  is  held  to  answer  a  criminal  accusation.  InDsmuoh  aa  thia  process  may  be  suapended 
in  time  of  war,  you  seem  to  thinli  that  eTerj  remedy  for  a  felsa  and  uiJawful  impriaomnent  ia  abro- 
gated ;  ajlii  from  lliia  postulate  you  reach,  at  a  single  bound,  the  couoluaioa  that  there  is  no  liberty 
nndar  the  Constitution  whieb  does  not  depend  on  the  graoions  indulgence  of  the  Eseontive  only. 
This  great  heresy  occe  ^lablisbed,  and  by  this  mode  of  induction  there  spmgs  at  once  into  exist- 
ence a  brood  of  crimes  or  offences  undefined  by  any  fole,  and  hitlierto  noknown  to  ttie  laws  of  thia 
country  ;  and  tiiis  ia  followed  by  indiscriminate  arrests,  midnight  sdzures,  military  commissions, 
unheard-of  modes  of  trial  and  punoalunent,  and  all  tie  machinery  of  terror  and  despotism.  Tour 
language  doea  not  permit  ua  to  doubt  as  to  your  essential  meaning,  for  you  tell  us,  tliat '  aireErts  are 
made  not  so  much  for  what  haa  been  done,  as  for  what  probably  would  be  done.'  And,  again : 
'  The  man  who  stands  by  and  aajs  nothing  when  the  peril  of  Ms  government  ia  diaeuaaed,  cannot 
be  misunderstood.  !f  not  hindered  {of  course  by  arrest)  he  is  sure  to  help  the  enemy,  and  much 
more  if  he  talks  ambiguoualy,  talks  for  hia  country  with  "buts"  and  "ifa"  and  "  ands.'"  You 
also  tell  OS  that  the  avreslB  complained  of  have  not  been  made  '  for  the  treason  defined  m  the  Con- 
stitution,' noi: '  for  any  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crimes,  nor  were  the  proceedings  following  in 
any  constitutional  or  legal  sense  eriminal  prosecutions."  The  very  gronnd,  then,  of  your  juslifica- 
Oon  is,  that  the  victims  of  arbitrary  arrest  were  obedient  to  every  law,  were  guiltless  of  any  known 
and  defined  offence,  and  therefore  were  without  the  protection  of  the  Gonsdtution.  The  suspension 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  eorpus,  instead  of  brang  intended  to  prevent  the  enlargement  of  arrested  crim- 
inals unljl  a  legal  trial  and  conviction  can  be  had,  is  designed,  according  to  your  doctrine,  to  sub- 
ject innocent  men  to  your  supreme  will  and  pleasure.  Silence  itself  is  punishable,  according  to  this 
extraordinary  tiieory,  and  stili  more  so  the  expression  of  opinions,  however  Joyal,  if  attended  with 
oritidsm  upon  the  policy  of  the  government.  We  must  respectfully  refuse  our  assent  to  this  theory 
of  constitutional  law.  We  think  that  men  may  be  rightfully  ^lent  if  they  so  choose,  while  dam- 
oroua  and  needy  patriots  proclahn  the  praises  of  those  who  wield  power ;  and  as  to  the  '  buts,'  the 
'  ife,'  and  the  '  anda,'  these  ate  Sason  words  and  belong  to  the  vocabulary  of  freemen. 

"  We  have  already  s^d  that  the  intuition  of  a  free  people  instantly  rejeota  these  dangerous  and 
unheard-of  doctrines.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  an  elaborate  and  extended  refutation  of 
them.  We  submit  to  you,  however,  one  or  two  conaiderations,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  review  the 
subject  with  the  earnest  attention  which  its  supremo  importance  demands.  We  say,  then,  we  are 
not  aware  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  now  suspended  in  any  of  the  peaceful  and  loyal  States 
of  the  Union.  An  act  of  Congress  approved  by  you  on  the  third  of  March,  1833,  authorized  the 
President  to  suspend  it  during  the  present  rebellion.  That  the  suspension  is  a  l^islative  and  not  an 
executive  act,  has  been  held  in  every  judicial  decision  ever  made  in  this  country,  and  we  think  it 
cannot  be  delegated  to  any  other  branch  of  the  government.  But  pas^ng  over  that  condderation, 
you  have  not  exercised  the  power  whieli  Congress  attempted  to  confer  upon  you,  and  the  writ  ia  not 
soapecded  in  any  part  of  the  country  where  the  civil  laws  are  in  force.  Now,  inasmuch  aa  your 
doctrine  of  the  arhilrarj  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  innocent  men,  in  admitted  violation  of  express 
constitutional  guarantees,  is  wholly  derived  from  a  suspension  of  the  lu^eas  corpus,  the  first  step  to 
be  taken  in  the  ascent  to  absolute  power,  ought  to  be  to  make  it  known  to  the  people  that  the  writ 
is  m  fact  suspended,  to  ihe  end  that  they  may  know  what  is  their  condition.  You  have  not  yet 
exercised  this  power,  and  therefore,  according  to  your  own  constitutional  thesis,  joor  concluaien  falls 
to  the  ground.  It  is  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  very  highest  valne,  that 
no  Kc  pod  facto  law  shall  be  passed,  the  meanhig  of  which  is,  that  no  act  which  is  not  against  the 
law  when  committed  can  be  made  criminal  by  subsequent  legislation.  Bui  your  cliuia  is,  that  when 
the  writ  of  hahem  corpus  ia  suspended,  you  may  lawfully  imprison  and  punish  for  the  crimea  of 
silence,  of  speech,  and  opinion.  But  aa  these  are  not  offences  against  the  known  and  established 
la.w  of  the  land,  the  constitutional  principle  to  which  wa  now  refer  plainly  requires  that  you  shcdd, 
be-'we  takmg  cogmzonce  of  such  offences,  make  known  the  rule  of  action,  in  order  that  the  pocple 
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crats  against  the  war  might  be  of  some  avail.  As  it  is,  they  resemble  that 
emphatic  pronouncement  of  Mr,  Washington  Iliiiit :  'Let  it  be  proclaimed 

may  be  advised  in  due  seaaon,  so  aa  not  to  become  liable  to  its  penalties.  Let  us  torn  your  at- 
tention to  the  most  glaring  and  indefeasible  of  all  the  assaults  upon  consUtnlJonal  liberty,  nMch 
Imve  marked  the  history  of  your  adininiatcatioo.  No  one  has  eTor  prelencled  that  tlie  writ  of  habeas 
eorpua  wfts  auapended  in  the  State  of  OMo,  where  ttie  arrest  of  a  citizen  at  midnight,  already  re- 
ferred to,  was  made,  and  he  placed  before  a  oourt-iaartial  for  trial  and  aentenoe,  upon  ehai^ee  and 
specificnlJona  which  admitted  his  innocence  according  to  the  existing  laws  of  lliis  counti'j.  Upon 
your  own  doctrine,  then,  can  you  hesitate  to  redress  that  monstrous  wrong  E 

"  Bat,  sir,  we  caonot  aequiesee  in  your  di^niafl  that  arresls  and  imprisonment,  without  warrant 
or  cvinjinal  aoousaiion,  in  their  natm^e  lawless  and  arbitrary,  opposed  to  ite  very  letter  of  constitu- 
tional guarantees,  can  become  in  any  sense  rightful,  by  reason  of  a  snspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpta.  We  deny  that  the  suspension  of  a  single  and  peculiar  remedy  for  sueb  wrongs  brings  into 
existence  new  and  unknown  classes  of  offences,  or  new  causes  for  deprirjng  men  of  their  liberty. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  material  purposes  of  that  wilt  to  enlarge  upon  bail  persons  who,  upon  prob- 
able cause,  are  duly  and  illegally  charged  wiUi  some  known  crime,  and  a  suspen^on  of  the  writ  was 
never  asked  for  ia  England  or  in  this  country,  escept  t«  prevent  suoli  enlargement  when  the  sup- 
posed offence  was  against  the  safety  of  the  government.  In  tlie  year  1807,  at  the  time  of  Burr's 
alleged  conspiracy,  a  bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  suspending  the  writ  of 
habeas  i^orpas  ibr  a  limited  Ume  in  all  cases  where  persons  were  charged  on  oatJi  with  treason,  or 
other  high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  endangering  Uie  peace  or  safety  of  the  goveinmeoi  But  your 
doctrine  undisgutsedly  is,  that  a  suspension  of  this  writ  justifies  arresls  without  wariaut,  without 
oath,  and  even  without  suspiiion  of  treason  or  other  crime.  Your  doctrine  denies  ths  tieeddn  of 
speech  and  of  the  press.  It  invades  tlie  sacred  domun  of  opinion  and  discussion  It  <]euoim:.cB 
the  '  ifs '  and  the  '  buts '  of  the  English  lai^uage,  and  even  the  refuge  of  silence  is  insecure. 

"  We  repeat,  a  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  merely  dispenses  with  a  single  and  pecu 
liar  remedy  against  an  unlawful  imprisonment ;  but  if  that  remedy  had  never  existed,  the  right  to 
liberty  would  Ije  the  same,  and  every  invaaon  of  that  t^ht  would  be  condemned  not  only  by  the 
Constitution,  but  by  principles  of  far  greater  antiquity  than  the  writ  itself.  Our  common  law  is  not 
at  all  indebted  to  tins  writ  for  its  action  of  false  imprisonment,  and  the  acUon  would  remain  to  the 
citizen,  if  the  writ  were  abolished  forever.  Again,  every  man,  when  his  life  or  liberty  is  thi'eatened 
without  tie  warrant  of  law,  may  lawfully  rerfst,  and  if  necessary  m  self-defence,  may  talte  the  life 
of  the  aggressoi'.  Moreover,  the  people  of  tils  country  may  demand  the  impeachmeut  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself  for  the  eierdse  of  arbitrary  power.  >And  when  all  these  remedies  shall  prove  inade- 
quate for  the  protection  of  free  institutions,  there  remains,  in  the  last  resort,  the  supreme  right  of 
revolution.  Yon  .once  annonnced  this  right  witli  a  latitude  of  espressiou  which  may  well  be  con- 
ridered  dangerous  in  the  present  crias  of  our  national  history.  You  said :  '  inj  people,  anywhere, 
being  inclined  and  having  the  power,  have  the  right  to  rise  up  and  shake  off  the  eiistmg  govern- 
ment, and  form  a  new  one  that  suits  them  better.  Nor  is  this  right  confined  to  cases  where  the 
people  of  an  existing  government  may  choose  to  eserdse  it  Any  portion  of  such  people  that  can 
may  revoluiionize  and  make  their  own  of  so  much  of  their  territory  aa  they  inliabitt  More  tiian 
this,  a  majority  of  any  portion  of  such  people  may  revolutionise,  putting  down  a  minority  inter- 
mingled with  or  near  abont  them,  who  may  oppose  thar  movements.'  (VoL  19,  Conyresswwil 
Globe,  p.  94.)  Such  were  your  opimons,  and  you  had  a  constitutional  right  to  declare  them.  If  a 
citizen  now  should  utter  sentiments  far  less  dangerous  in  their  tendency,  your  nearest  military  com- 
mander would  consign  tJin  to  a  dungeon  or  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  court-martial,  and  you  would 
approve  tlie  proeeedicg. 

"  In  our  deliberate  judgment  the  Constitution  is  not  open  to  the  new  interptetafion  suggested  by 
your  communlcadon  now  before  vs.  We  think  every  part  of  that  instrument  is  harmonious  and 
consistent.  The  possible  suspension  of  Hie  writ  of  kaheas  corpus  is  consistent  with  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  tlie  press.  The  suspension  of  that  remedial  process  may  prevent  the  enlargement  of 
i^e  aocused  traitor  or  oojispirator  until  he  shall  ha  legally  tried  and  convicted  or  acqoltted ;  but  in 
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Upon  the  house-tops  that  no  citizen  of  New  York  shall  be  anrested  without 
process  of  law.'     There  is  no  use  in  bawlmg  from  the  honse-tops  what 

this  we  And  no  justification  for  arrest  and  imprisonment  without  warriint,  witlio^it  eiusc,  -witliout  the 
accusation  or  suspicion  of  crime.  It  seema  to  us,  moreover,  too  plan  for  argoment,  that  the  sacred 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  m  courts  where  the  law  of  the  land  is  the  rule  of  deeision,  is  a  right 
which  is  never  dormant,  never  suspended,  in  peaceful  and  loyal  communities  and  Slates.  Will  you, 
Mr.  Ptesident,  maintain,  that  because  the  writ  of  habeas  i»rpiis  may  be  in  suspense,  yon  can  substi- 
tute soldiers  and  bayouela  for  the  peaceful  operation  of  liie  laws ;  military  commissions,  and  inquis- 
itorial modes  of  trial  for  tbs  courts  and  juries  pr*acribed  by  tbe  Conelitution  ilself  ?  And  if  you 
cannot  mEJntiiin  this,  then  let  us  asi  where  is  ilie  justificition  for  tlio  monstrous  proceeding  in  the 
case  of  a  citizen  of  Ohio,  to  whici.  we  have  called  your  attention  ?  We  know  that  a  recreant  judge, 
whose  name  lias  already  descended  to  merited  contempt,  found  ite  apology  on  tlio  outside  of  tho 
supreme  and  iundameula!  law  of  the  Constitution.  But  this  is  not  the  foundation  on  which  your 
euperstruoture  of  power  ia  built.  We  have  menUoned  the  act  of  the  last  Coi^esa  profesdi^  to 
authorize  a  suspeu^on  of  the  writ  of  habeas  eorpjti.  This  act  now  demands  your  spedal  attention, 
because  if  we  are  not  greatly  in  error,  its  terms  and  pliuu  intention  are  directly  opposed  to  all  the 
ailments  and  conclusions  of  yoor  commonicatjon.  That  act^  heddes  providing  that  the  kaiea) 
corpus  maybe  suspended,  expressly  commanded  that  the  names  of  all  persons  theretofore  ot  thereafter 
arrested  by  authority  of  tbe  Preddeut,  or  Lis  cabinet  mitusters,  being  ciHzens  of  States  in  which  tlie 
administration  of  tbe  laws  has  continued  unimp^red,  shall  be  returned  to  the  courts  of  tbe  United 
States  for  the  districts  in  which  such  persons  re^de,  or  in  which  then'  supposed  offences  were  com- 
mitted ;  and  such  return  being  made,  if  tbe  next  grand  jury  attending  the  courts  does  not  indict  the 
alleged  offendei'S,  then  the  judges  ate  commanded  to  issue  an  order  for  theii-  immediate  dischai^ 
from  imprisonment.  Now,  we  cannot  help  asMug  whether  you  have  overloolsed  thia  law,  which 
most  assuredly  you  are  bound  to  observe,  or  whether  it  be  your  intention  to  disregard  it  ?  Ita 
meaning  certEunly  cannot  be  mistaken.  By  it  the  national  Legislature  has  sud  that  the  President 
may  suspend  the  accustomed  writ  of  Mbeas  cmyus,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  commiaaded  that  all 
arrests  under  hia  authority  shall  be  promptly  made  known  to  the  courla  of  justice,  and  that  tbe 
accused  parties  shall  be  liberated,  unless  presented  by  a  grand  jury  according  to  the  Constitution, 
and  tried  by  a  jury  in  the  ancient  and  accustomed  mode.  The  President  may  possibly,  so  far  as 
Congress  can  give  the  right,  arrest  without  legal  cause  or  warrant.  We  cert^nly  deny  that  Con- 
gress can  confer  this  right,  because  it  is  forbidden  by  the  higher  law  of  the  Constitution.  But, 
waiving  that  conaideradon,  this  statute,  by  its  very  lerras,  promptly  removes  the  proceedii^  in  every 
case  iiflio  the  courts  where  the  safeguards  of  liberty  are  observed,  and  where  the  persona  detained 
are  to  be  discharged,  unless  indicted  for  criminal  oO^nces  agfunst  the  established  and  ascertained 
laws  of  tho  country. 

"  Upon  what  foundation,  then,  permit  us  to  ask,  do  you  rest  the  pretension  that  men  wlio  are 
not  accused  of  crime  may  be  seized  and  hnprisoned,  or  banished  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent 01'  any  of  his  subordinates  in  civil  and  military  portions  ?  Where  is  the  warrant  for  invading 
the  &eedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  ?  Where  the  justificaljoa  for  placing  the  citizen  on  trial 
without  the  presentment  of  a  grand  jury  and  before  military  comnus^ons  ?  There  is  no  power  in 
thfe  country  which  can  dispense  with  its  laws.  Tbe  President  is  aa  much  bound  by  them  as  tbe 
humblest  individnal.  We  pruj  you  to  bear  in  mind,  in  order  that  you  may  duly  estimate  the  feet 
lug  of  the  people  on  this  subject,  that  for  the  crime  of  dispenmng  with  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
Great  Britain,  our  ancestors  brought  one  monarch  to  the  scaffold,  and  expelled  anothei'  from  hia 
throne. 

"  This  power,  which  you  have  erected  in  theory,  is  of  vast  and  ilhmitable  proportions.  If  we 
may  trust  you  to  exercise  it  mercifully  and  lenienUy,  your  eucoessor,  whether  immediate  or  more 
remote,  may  wield  it  with  the  energy  of  a  Csesai  or  Napoleon,  and  witJi  the  will  of  a  despot  and  a 
tyrant.  It  is  a  power  without  bomulary  or  luuit,  because  it  proceeds  upon  a  total  suspension  of  all 
the  eonstituljonal  and  legal  safeguards  which  protect  the  rights  of  a  citizen.  It  is  a  power  not 
Inaptly  described  in  the  language  of  one  of  your  aeccetavies.     Said  Mr.  Seward  to  tlie  British  muiia- 
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everybody  knows  to  be  nonsense.  *  *  *  Demand,  quotha?  The 
starling  that  Mr.  Sterne  saw  in  the  cage  said  only '1  can't  get  out.'     It 

tor  in  Washington ;  '  I  can  Kiueh  a  hell  on  nij  right  hand  and  order  tie  arreet  of  a  citizen  of  Oiiio. 
I  can  touch  the  bell  again  and  order  the  Impriaonment  of  a  dljaen  of  New  York,  and  no  power  on 
earth  but  that  of  ibe  President  can  release  them.  Com  the  Queen  of  Eugiimd,  in  her  dominioi^  do 
as  mnoh? '  This  ia  tbe  Tery  laagoflge  of  a  perfect  despodsm,  and  we  learn  from  you  with  profound 
emotion  that  this  isno  idle  boast.  It  is  adespolisni  unlimited  m  principle,  b^ecause  the  same  arbitrary 
and  nnrestr^ned  wilt  or  discretion  ithich  can  place  men  uader  illegal  restraint,  or  banish  them,  can 
apply  the  rack  or  the  thumbscrew,  can  put  to  torture  or  to  death.  Not  thus  have  the  people  of  this 
country  hither  uoderstood  th^r  Constitution.  So  argument  can  commend  to  their  judgment  such 
iaterpcetatlons  of  the  great  charter  of  their  liberties.  Quick  as  the  lightnmg's  flash,  the  intuitive 
sense  of  freemen  perceives  the  sophistry  and  rejects  the  oonclusion. 

"  Some  other  matters,  which  jour  Excellency  has  presented,  demand  our  notice. 

"  la  justification  of  your  course  as  to  Mr.  Vallandighan!,  you  have  referred  to  the  arrest  of 
Judge  Hall  at  New  Orleans,  by  order  of  Gen.  Jackson;  but  that  case  differs  widely  from  the 
case  of  Mr.  ValJandigham,  New  Orleans  was  then,  aa  you  truly  state,  nnder  '  martial  or  military 
law.'  This  was  not  so  in  Ohio,  where  Mr.  Yallandigham  was  arrested.  The  administration  of  the 
(aril  law  had  not  been  disturbed  in  that  commonwealth.  The  courts  were  open,  aod  jusace  was 
dispensed  with  its  accustomed  promptitude.  In  the  case  of  Judge  Hall,  Gen.  Jacltsou  in  a  few 
days  sent  huo  outside  the  line  of  his  enoampmenla,  and  set  him  at  liberty ;  but  you  have  under- 
taken to  banish  Mr.  Yallandigham  from  his  home.  Ton  seem  also  to  have  forgotten  lliat  Gen.  Jack- 
son submitted  implicitly  to  the  jui^ment  of  the  court  which  imposed  the  fine  upon  him  ;  (hat  he 
promptly  paid  it;  that  he  enjohied  his  friends  to  assent,  '  as  he  most  freely  did,  to  the  dedsion 
which  had  just  been  pronounced  against  him.' 

"More  than  tjiis,  you  overlook  the  fact  that  tiie  then  adniinistration  (in  tlie  language  of  a  well- 
known  author) '  mildly  but  decidedly  retiuted  the  proceedings  of  General  Jackson,"  and  tJiat  the 
President  viewed  the  subject  with 'surprise  and  sohcitude.'  0iilike  Pi'eaident  Madison,  you  in  a 
case  much  more  unwarranted,  approve  the  proceedings  of  your  subordinate  officer,  and  in  addition 
justify  your  course  by  a  carefully  considered  aigument  in  its  support. 

"  It  is  true  that  after  some  thirty  years,  Congi-eas,  in  consideration  of  iJic  devoted  and  patriotic 
services  of  Gen.  Jackson,  refunded  the  amount  of  the  fine  he  had  paid  I  But  the  long  delay  in 
doing  this,  prored  bow  reluctant  the  American  people  were  to  do  anything  which  could  be  consid- 
ered as  in  any  wav  approving  the  disregard  shown  to  the  majesty  of  the  law,  even  by  one  who  so 
eminently  enjoyed  thdr  confidence  and  regard. 

"One  subject  more,  and  we  shall  conclude.  You  express  your  regret  that  our  meeting  spoke 
'  as  Democrats  ; '  and  yon  say  that '  in  this  time  of  national  peril  you  would  have  preferred  to  meet 
□s  upon  a  level  one  step  higher  than  any  party  platform.'  You  thus  compel  ns  to  allude  to  matters 
which  we  should  have  preferred  to  pass  by.  But  we  cannot  omit  to  notice  your  criticism,  aa  it  oasis, 
at  least,  an  implied  reproach  upon  our  motives  and  our  proceedings.  We  beg  to  remmd  jou  that 
when  the  hour  of  our  country's  peril  had  come,  when  it  was  evident  that  a  most  ^anlio  effort  was 
to  be  made  to  subvert  onr  inatiSudona  and  to  overthrow  the  government,  when  it  was  vitally  impor- 
tant that  party  feelings  should  be  laid  aside,  and  that  all  should  be  called  upon  to  unite  most  cor- 
dially and  vigorously  to  maintiun  the  Union ;  at  the  time  you  were  sworn  into  office  as  Pre^dent 
of  the  United  Slates,  when  you  should  have  urged  your  feliow-eidzens  in  the  most  emphatic  man- 
ner to  overlook  all  past  differences  and  to  rally  in  defence  of  their  country  and  ita  inslitutiona  when 
you  should  have  enjoined  respect  for  the  laws  and  the  Constitation,  so  dearly  disregarded  by  the 
Sonth,  you  chose,  for  the  first  tjme,  under  like  circumatancea,  in  the  history  of  our  country,  to  set 
Ep  a  party  platform,  called  the  '  Chicago  platforan,'  as  your  creed ;  to  advance  it  beyond  the  Consti- 
tution, and  to  speak  diaparagir^ly  of  that  great  conservative  tribunal  of  our  country,  so  highly 
rejected  by  all  thinking  men  who  have  inquired  into  our  institutions — The  Sdfeemsi  Ooukt  op  tgb 
UmiKi)  States. 

"  Your  administration  hag  been  tiuo  to  the  prineipies  you  tlicn  hud  down.    Notwithstanding 
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would  have  been  more  '  manly  '  to  scream—'  I  demand  to  get  out ;  I  pro- 
claim on  the  house-tops  that  I  will  get  out.'  " 

While  thus  "  the  sti'Ong  government "  at  Washington  had  grasped  the 
libertiee  of  the  country,  it  promised  a  fresh  infusion  of  vigour  in  the  war. 
I.t  increased  its  army ;  it  exhibited,  as  its  strength  on  the  water,  a  navy  of 
nearly  six  hundred  vessels,  seventy-five  of  whicli  were  iron-clads  or 
armoured  steamei's ;  and  it  jnade  prepai-ations  for  the  prosecution  of  hos- 
tilities which  were  alarming  enough  by  the  side  of  the  now  rapidly 
decreasing  resoiu'ees  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  Congress  which 
assembled  at  Richmond  in  the  winter  of  1863,  was  immediately  and 
anxiously  occupied  with  the  decrease  of  our  armies,  and  the  yet  more 
alarming  diminution  of  our  subsistence.  These  two  concerns  engaged  all 
the  resources  and  ingenuity  of  its  legislation.  It  was  said  that  the  wai' 
had  become  a  question  of  men  and  of  food. 

The  conscription  law  had  disappointed  expectation.  When  the  first 
measure  was  passed,  limited  to  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-live,  it  was 
estimated  that  even  that  partial  call  would  yield  eight  hundred  thousand 
men.  A  very  simple  arithmetical  process  will  disclose  tliis  number.  The 
free  population  of  the  several  States  of  the  Confederacy  not  wholly  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy  was  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  first  act  of 

the  fact  that  sevariJ  hundred  thousand  Democrats  in  Ihe  loyal  States  cheecfully  responded  to  the 
call  of  theic  country,  filled  the  ranks  of  its  armiea,  and  hy  '  their  strong  hands  and  nillmg  arms ' 
aided  to  maantain  your  Excetleocf  and  Uie  officers  of  gOTeromeiit  ia  the  possesdon  of  our  national 
capital ;  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  great  body  of  the  Democrats  of  the  oouutry  have  in  the 
most  patriotic  spirit  given  their  best  eSbrts,  their  treasure,  tbdr  brothers  and  their  sons,  to  susl^ 
the  goTemmeat  and  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  jon,  choosing  to  OTerlook  all  thia,  liave  made  your 
appointmenta  to  dril  office,  from  your  cabinet  officers  and  foragn  ministers  down  <a  the  persons  of 
lowest  official  grade  amoi^  the  tens  of  thousands  engi^ed  ia  ooUeoting  the  reveaues  of  the  country, 
esclu^Telj  from  yoor  political  associates. 

"  Under  such  oircomstances,  virtnaJly  proscribed  by  your  adniJniatratiOE,  and  while  moat  of  the 
leading  journals  which  snpported  it  approyed  the  sentence  pronounced  against  Mr.  Vallandigham,  it 
was  our  true  course — our  honest  course  to  meet  as  '  Democrats,'  that  neither  your  Excellency  nor 
the  country  might  mistake  our  antecedents  or  our  position. 

"  In  cloamg  this  communication,  we  desire  to  reaffirm  our  datcrminadon,  and  .we  douht  not  that 
oE  every  one  who  attended  the  meeting  which  adopted  the  tesoluljons  we  haye  discussed,  expressed 
in  one  of  those  resolutions,  to  devote  '  all  our  cner^es  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  Union.' 

"  Permit  us,  then,  in  this  Spirit,  to  ask  yonr  Eiceileacy  to  ceexamine  the  grave  subjects  we  hare 
considered,  to  the  end  that  on  your  retirement  from  the  high  position  you  occupy,  you  may  leave 
behind  you  no  dootcmes  and  no  further  precadentB  of  despotic  power  to  prevent  yoa  and  your  pos- 
terity from  enjoying  that  constitutional  liberty  which  is  the  inheiitance  of  us  all,  and  to  the  end, 
also,  that  history  may  speak  of  your  administration  with  indulgence  if  it  cannot  with  approval. 

"  Wo  are,  ar,  with  great  respect,  yours  very  truly, 

"  John  V.  L.  PRns, 

"  Chairman  of  Committee. 
"  ALBSKr,  June  30, 1883." 
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conscription  (1863)  as  follows,  giving  only  fractions  of  tlie  population  for 
those  States  partially  overmn  by  tlie  enemy  : 


Alabama, ;  539,164 

ArkaiLBas, 324,333 

Florida, 78,680 

Gfeorgia, 505,0fl7 

Louisiana, , 3T6,913 

Miasisaippi, 354,600 

North  Carolina, 661,586 

A  fourth  of  Missouri, 264,588 

Soutli  Carolina, 301,371 

Two  thirds  of  Temieasee, 556,042 

Texas, 420,651 

Half  of  Tii'ginia, 552,591 

Total, 5,015,618 


This  being  the  aggregate  population,  "wliat  proportion  of  it  were  males 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-flve  ?  By  the  census  of  18S0,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  was  twonty-three  millions  one  hundred 
and  ninety-one  tboasand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six.  Of  this  total, 
seven  millions  forty-seven  thousand  nine  Jiundred  and  foi-ty-fivo  wero 
given  as  between  the  ages  in  question.  Half  this  number  woiild  give 
three  millions  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-two  as  the  males  between  those  ages ;  which  number  is  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  population.  This  ratio  applied  to  the  white 
population  of  the  Confederacy,  as  stated  above,  would  give  as  the  number 
that  should  have  been  produced  by  the  first  act  of  conscription  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifTy-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-two  men.  If  we 
should  add  to  this  number  tlie  volunteers  from  that  population  of  the 
States  of  Kentucky,  Maiyland,  and  portions  of  Tirginia  and  Missouri  not 
embraced  in  the  basis  of  estimate,  and  the  volunteere  offering  from  ages 
not  embraced  in  the  prescribed  figures,  the  aggregate  soldieiy  of  the  Con- 
federacy would  reach  the  number  of  eight  hundred  thousand. 

The  conscription  law  of  the  Confederacy  had  since  been  extended  to  the 
age  of  forty-five ;  and  in  1863  it  was  further  extended,  by  the  repeal  of  the 
clause  allowing  substitutions,  which  it  was  declared  would  add  more  than 
seventy  thousand  men  to  the  army.  And  yet  about  this  time  the  I'oUs  of 
the  Adjutant-Genoi'al's  oflice  in  Kiehmond  showed  little  more  than  four 
hundred  thousand  men  under  arms ;  and  of  these,  Mr.  Seddon,  the  Con- 
federate Secretary  of  War,  declared  that,  owing  to  desertions  and  other 
causes,  "  not  more  than  a  half,  never  two-thirds  of  the  soldiers  were  in  the 
ranlffi,"    When  we  contemplate  the  actual  result  to  which  the  conficription 
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was  thus  reduced,  we  may  imagine  how  harsh  had  bep/>me  the  wai",  and 
how  averse  the  people  of  the  South  to  the  demands  of  its  necessities.  In- 
deed, the  Confederate  Government  had  committed  a  great  oversight  in  fail- 
ing to  eulist  troops  for  tlie  whole  period  of  the  'W.ir,  when  it  first  com- 
menced ;  for,  as  is  usual  at  the  beginning  of  all  political  revolutions,  great 
unanimity  and  patriotic  zeal  prevailed  among  the  people  throughout  the 
country,  which  rendered  that  measure  both  feasible  and  eiay.  But  lost 
opportunities  seldom  return.  This  important  moasnre,  so  easy  at  the  out- 
set of  the  war,  was  quite  impossible  in  its  adv;mced  stages,  as  the  ardour 
of  the  people  was  cooled  or  abated  by  the  hardships  and  vicissitudes  insep- 
arable irom  a  state  of  hostility. 

The  most  striking  of  these  hardships  w/is  the  want  of  food,  the  actual 
pang  of  starvation  in  the  army.  Provisions  were  very  scarce  all  through 
the  country,  so  mucli  so  as  to  excite  fears  of  a  famine.  Po-verty  and  its 
attendant  necessities  befell  those  who  had  never  di-eamed  of  want.  Many 
families  who  had  been  reared  in  afRuenee  and  luxury,  wei'e  in  need  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  Toung,  delicate  ladies  often  had  to  perform 
menial  offices,  such  as  cooking  and  washing  for  their  families,  having  lost 
their  servants  by  the  war,  or  having  been  diiveu  by  otlier  necessities  to 
the  last  resources  of  economy.  In  the  army  the  suffering  was  more  vital ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  scanty  a,dditipns  of  provisions  and  clothing, 
which  the  love  of  relatives  and  friends  occasionally  sent  them,  many  ot' 
the  troops  would  have  been  compelled  to  disband,  or  would  have  perished 
in  their  camps.  As  it  was,  desertions  were  rapidly  taking  place,  as  the 
rigour  of  winter  came  on.  It  required  all  the  popularity  of  Gen.  Lee,  and 
the  exercise  of  every  available  faculty  of  his  mind,  to  keep  even  his  veteran 
army  in  Yirginia  together.  A  tithe-tax  was  instituted  by  the  Confederate 
Oongi-e^,  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  armies  ;  but 
this  and  all  kindred  measures  on  the  subject  of  subsistence  were  so  badly 
executed,  that  the  results  invanably  disappointed  the  calculation. 

Indeed,  tlie  subject  of  the  Confederate  commi^ariat  was  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  general  fortunes  of  the  war ;  it  did  so  much  to  detei-raine 
its  conclusion  ;  it  exhibits  so  many  characteristic  instances  of  mal-adminis- 
ti'atiou  in  Eichmond,  tliat  a  distinct  consideration  of  it  here,  up  to  the  time 
we  are  now  discussing,  is  not  ont  of  place,  and  will  prepare  the  reader  for 
much  that  is  to  follow  in  the  general  history  of  the  war. 


HISTOEY   OF   THE  CONFEDERATE  COMMISBAKIAT, 

lu  January,  1862,  a  report  was  made  to  the  Confederate  Congress  in 
Kichmond,  on  the  general  administration  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Subsistence, 
particularly  with  reference  to  certain   contracts   for  obtaining   supplies. 
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wliicli  had  been  unfavourablj  reported  to  the  public  and  to  Congress,  In 
that  report,  the  following  occurs :  "  In  the  packing  season  of  1860-'61  up- 
ward of  tliree  million  bead  of  hogs  were  packed  at  the  various  porkeriea 
of  the  United  States,  besides  those  packed  by  farmers  at  home,  of  wliicli 
less  than  twenty  thousand  were  packed  at  regular  establishments  south  of 
the  lines  of  our  armi^.  Of  this  whole  number,  experts  estimate  that  the 
product  of  about  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  hogs  was  imported  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  year  from  beyond  our  present  lines  into  what  is 
now  the  Southerii  Confederacy.  This  was  accomplished,  and  to  the  extent 
of  a  bountiful  supply  by  the  action  of  the  State  autliorities  in  some  cases, 
by  the  enterprise  of  private  parties,  and  by  this  department,  through  agen- 
cies of  its  own.  Of  this  number  it  is  estimated  that  about  three  hundred 
thousand  hogs,  or  their  bacon  equivalent,  have  been  consumed  by  our 
State  and  Confederate  armies  since  the  commcueement  of  hostiUtles,  Ten- 
nessee then  became  tho  main  reliance  for  the  future  uso  of  tlie  anny, 
which,  together  with  the  accessible  portions  of  Kentucky,  had  been  so  rav- 
aged by  hog  cholera  and  injured  by  short  corn  crops  for  three  yeai-s  pre- 
ceding the  year  just  closed,  that  the  number  slaughtered  at  the  porkeries 
within  her  limits  had  deviated  from  two  hundred  thousand  head  to  less 
than  twenty  thousand.  It  was  into  this  field,  just  recovering  from  these 
disasters,  and  almost  the  sole  rraonrce  of  the  ai-my,  and  the  planters  and 
inhabitants  of  cities,  that  this  department  had  to  enter  as  a  purchaser, 
dubious  of  a  sufficiency,  but  assured  of  a  heavy  and  active  compe- 
iition," 

Shortly  after  the  date  of  this  report,  the  successive  captures  of  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson  caused  the  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sup- 
plies referred  to.  The  subsequent  campaign  lost  us  Kentucky  and  much 
of  Tennessee,  and  left  the  Confederacy  comparatively  bare  of  meat. 

In  this  early  prospect  of  distress  a  number  of  propositions  were  made  to 
the  Confederate  Government  by  responsible  and  energetic  parties,  to  ex- 
change through  the  enemy's  lines  meat  for  cotton.  But  to  this  favourable 
exchange  President  Davis  wae  opposed ;  lie  was  actually  weak  enough  to 
suppose  that  if  a  little  cotton  was  kept  fi-om  the  enemy,  the  North  would 
be  unable  to  pay  the  January  interest  of  1863  ;  and  he  was  among  those 
stupid  fluaneiers  who  were  for  confining  cotton,  as  if  there  were  magical  sal- 
vation in  it,  and  hoarding  this  inert  wealth  of  the  South. 

In  the  fall  of  1862,  a  party  properly  vouched  for  proposed,  for  an  equiv- 
alent in  cotton,  to  deliver  thirty  thousand  hogsheads  of  bacon  through  the 
lines.  It  was  alleged  that  there  was  enough  cotton  to  feed  and  clothe  our 
army,  in  a  section  tributary  to  Kemphia,  which  city  was  then,  and  had 
been  for  some  time  previous,  in  the  secure  possission  of  the  enemy ;  that 
aiich  cotton  must  otherwise  probably  be  destroyed  to  prevent  its  falling 
iuto  the  hands  of  the  enemy;    but  that  the  owners,  as  a  general  rule, 
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i  willing  to  let  the  government  have  their  crops,  were  averse,  it'  not 
Btabbomly  opposed,  to  having  them  destroyed. 

This  proposition  was  submitted  to  President  Davis,  It  was  endorsed 
in  the  bureau  of  subsistence :  "  The  alternative  is  thus  presented  of  violat- 
ing our  policy  of  withholding  cotton  from  the  enemy  or  risking  the  starva- 
tion of  our  armies ; "  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  Commissary  General  be 
authorized  to  contract  for  bacon  and  salt,  limiting  the  amount  of  purchase 
to  wliat  was  absolutely  necessary  to  feed  the  army  and  supply  it  with  blank- 
ets and  shoes,  showing  that  no  law  forbade  this  tralBc  ;  that  the  precedents 
of  other  wars  justified  it ;  and  advising  that  the  Commissary  General 
should,  under  such  circumstances,  upon  Ms  own  statement  of  the  necessity, 
be  allowed  to  make  the  contract,  which,  this  officer  added,  nothing  less 
than  the  danger  of  sacrificing  our  armies  would  induce  "  him  to  acquiesce 
in."     Upon  that  letter  the  President  endorsed  as  follows : 

"Skcretaey  of  War— Is  there  any  necessity  for  immediate  action?  Is  there  satis- 
faotoi-y  evidence  that  tbs  jw^ent  opportunity  is  the  last  which  will  be  offered  1  Have 
yon  noted  the  scheme  of  the  enemy  for  the  payment  of  their  next  accruing  interest  on 
their  puhlic  debt!  Tou  will  not  fail  to  perceive  the  effect  of  postponing  the  proposed 
aetiommtilJanuiiry  1, 1868,  if  it  be  necessary  at  anytime  to  depart  fiom  the  u-ell-deflneS 
policy  of  our  goveriinient  in  relation  to  cotton, 

f  JEFF.  DAVIS. 

"OotobbeSI,  1883." 

President  Davis  was  assured  that  the  consequences  of  the  refusal  of  this 
policy  of  exchange  would  be  moat  serious.  Col,  I^orthrop,  the  Commis- 
sary General,  informed  him  that  present  efforts,  even  if  successful,  would 
not  produce  cured  bacon  for  the  next  year.  The  departments  of  the  east 
had  been  exhausted,  while  the  increasing  number  of  refugees,  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  enemy's  arms,  added  to  the  consumers.  The  results 
hoped  for  from  Tennessee  were  not  probably  equal  to  the  demands  of  the 
troops  on  the  west  of  the  mountains  and  in  Tennessee.  A  statement  was 
made  in  the  bureau  of  subsistence,  tliat  the  supply  of  hogs  for  1862  would 
be  about  one  hundred  thousand  short  of  the  supply  for  the  preceding  year, 
and  that  the  supply  of  beef  was  well  nigh  exhausted.  Tliis  statement  was 
communicated  to  President  Davis,  with  the  following  endorsement  by  Mr. 
Kandolph,  then  Secretary  of  "War :  "  TTnlcsa  the  deficiency  be  made  up  by 
purchases  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Confederacy,  I  apprehend  serious  conse- 


President  Davis  refused  to  see  the  necessity  so  plainly  indicated  to 
him.  He  still  lingered  in  the  conceit  of  an  early  termination  of  the  war, 
and  in  spite  of  the  plainest  figures  he  persisted  in  the  belief  that  the  requi- 
site amount  of  supplies  for  the  army  might  still  be  procured  from  sources 
within  the  Confederate  States.     How  far  he  was  mistaken  in  this,  will  be 
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shown  by  the  following  reply  to  one  of  hie  calls  for  information  about  the 
close  of  the  year  18fi3  : 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Presideat,  through.  Gi^n.  Smith,  calls  for  information  on 
three  points,  tmd  to  these  escluaively  is  the  answer  addressed. 

"  Flrat — Every  source  wit3im  the  Confederate  linea  from  which  supplies  oonld  have 
been  obtained  last  year  or  this  has  been  fully  explored.  All  sucli  ha,T6  either  been 
exhausted  or  found  inadequate.  If  in  any  ssaal\  portion  of  the  Oonfederaoy  supplies 
have  not  been  idmed  at,  it  was  because  it  was  known  that  such  portion  would  not  afford 
enough  for  the  cuiTsnt  domestic  snpply  of  that  particular  area.  It  has  been  erroneously 
supposed  that  Southern  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  certain  portions  of  Florida,  would 
afford  large  amounts  of  stock,  but  they  have  not  done  it.  They  have  not  even  fiiily  fed 
those  posts  whicl  from  geographical  position  would  naturally  draw  from  them,  and  they 
cannot  do  as  much  in  the  future  as  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

"  This  appears  abundantly  from  facts  within  my  knowledge  and  from  testimony  in 
this  office. 

"^coikZ— To  state  more  fnlly  the  reasons  for  immediate  action  it  is  necessary  to 
recapitulate : 

"  The  report  states  a  clear  deficit  of  bacon  of  8,116,194  pounds,  or  twenty-five  per 
cent. ;  a  clear  deficit  in  salt  beef  of  36,000  beeves,  at  an  average  of  five  Irandred  pounds 
— making  18,000,000,  or  ninety  per  cent,  per  bnllock.  Whole  value  of  the  above,  in 
rations,  33,516,194.    Total  deficit  per  cent.,  48. 

"  Tliis  calculation  is  upon  the  basis  of  the  forces  this  year  in  camp  and  field.'  Fur- 
ther: it  does  not  include  immense  supplies  purchased  from  private  hands,  which  cannot 
be  had  at  all  for  this  winter,  because  the  stock  to  create  them  is  not  in  tlie  Confederate 
lines,  and  the  salt  cannot  be  had  if  the  stock  conld.  Besides,  large  local  supplies  have 
been  completely  esliausted,  as  in  Loudon  and  Fauquier  and  other  districts.  And  even 
the  above  estimated  subsistence  is  not  at  all  secure.  The  bogs,  though  bargained  for, . 
have  not  all  been  driven  to  places  of  safety.  Tlie  salt  to  cure  them  has  not  all  been 
secured,  and  what  has  been  engaged  has  not  all  been  delivered,  and  must  take  its  chances 
for  transportation  over  long  distances,  upon  uncertain  roads  discordantly  connected. 
It  is  not  safe,  then,  to  rely  on  these  estimates.  Added  to  that,  the  winter  is  at  hand;  the 
rises  of  the  rivers  all  impending ;  invasion  on  a  lai'ge  scale  is  imminent ;  the  supplies 
which  had  been  hoped  for  from  tho  enemy's  lines  are  not  to  be  expected. 

"  The  supplies  now  olTered  are  ample,  and  are  tendered  at  lower  rates  in  cotton,  even 
at  the  estveme  bid,  than  they  can  bo  bought  at  for  Confederate  currency  in  our  own  lines. 
If  not  availed  of  now  they  most  probably  never  will  be,  for  lack  of  power  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

"  And,  finally,  both  Mobile  and  Charleston  are  pressing  for  large  supplies  out  of 
resoni-ces  which  must  be  held  for  tho  armies  of  Virginia,  or  the  border  States  will  be 
lost ;  while  the  same  reserves,  and  the  accumulations  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  make 
in  Tennessee,  are  demanded  by  the  armies  of  General  Bragg. 

"  Third — As  to  the  relative  advantages  of  procuring  supplies  from  Memphis  and  from 
tho  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  the  proposition  to  make  snch  purchases  is  not  a  new  idea. 
They  were  made  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  war  to  an  extent  which  is  little  known.  In 
an  elaborate  report  on  the  operations  of  this  Bureau,  made  by  M<^or  Knfan,  imder  my 
order  and  superintendence,  and  submitted  to  Congress  in  January  Jaat,  it  is  stated :  Es- 
perts  estimate  that  the  product  of  about  1,200,000  hogs  was  imported  in  the  early  part 
of  last  year  (1801),  from  beyond  our  pi-esent  lines  into  what  is  now  the  Southern  Con- 
federaiQ',    Tliis  was  accomplished  by  the  action  of  State  authorities ;  in  some  cases  by 
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the  enterprise  of  private  partiea  and  by  this  department,  through  agendas  of  its  own. 
Of  this  number  it  is  estim  ited  that  about  500,000  hogs,  in  their  baoon  eqaivalent,  have 
been  consumed  by  oiar  State  and  Confederate  ai-mies  siaee  the  commenoement  of  hostili- 
lies.  This  whs  for  a  penod  of  e  shl  months,  and  shows  a  requirement  of  450,000  hogs 
per  annuin.  For  a  considerable  part  of  that  period  the  array  was  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
raagnitade  which  it  has  sinoe  I'eached.  Those  who  thiuithnt  the  stimnlus  of  high  prices, 
uader  the  apprehension  of  a  great  scarcity,  has  so  increased  our  supply  of  meat  as  to 
eeable  us  to  dispense  with  this  lai^e  balance,  foi^et  that  the  eoimties  most  oapable  of 
such  development  are  precisely  those  which  have  suffered  most  from  the  war.  Elsewhere 
it  must  have  been  a  now  enterprise,  such  as  could  not  be  expected  to  succeed  when  the 
best  men  were  in  the  army. 

"  Therefore  I  urge  that  supplies  be  engaged  both  from  Memphis  and  from  the  vicinity 
of  New  Orleans,  and  for  these  additional  reasons ;  It  may  be  safely  estimated  tliat  the 
army  will  consume  and  waste  the  product  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  hogs, 
of  which  we  oalonlate  to  receive  only  about  one  thh'd  from  our  Confederate  limits.  It 
will  not  bo  prudent  to  rely  upon  obtaining  the  amount  needed  from  one  single  source  of 
supply ;  it  will  be  well  to  divide  the  risk.  Moreover,  other  articles  are  needed  nearly  as 
much  as  meat  The  salt  works  in  Louisiana  are  not  to  be  depended  on ;  the  supply  to 
be  obtained  from  Saltville,  in  Yirginia,  ie  limited.  The  wants  of  citizens,  daily  becoming 
m.ore  urgent  and  alamiing,  will  absorb  all  of  that,  if  permitted,  and  the  drafts  of  the 
Government  upon  tbe  same  fund  will  cause  rainonB  prices  and  great  ^ostitation. 

"  One  reliable  party  in  JSew  Orleans  offers  to  supply  one  hundred  thousand  saeke  of 
salt,  or  more  than  is  called  for  by  the  rapidly  expiring  contract  at  Saltville.  Other  arti- 
cles—snch  as  coffee  and  flour— are  also  offered  fi-ora  Hew  Orleans,  The  supply  of  flour 
from  that  quarter  will  enable  the  soldiers  from  the  Southwest  to  use  that  in  part  as  a 
bread  ration  instead  of  corn  meal,  which  mnst  otherwise  be  theb  sole  reliance  for  bread. 
The  reserve  of  coffee  for  the  sick  is  being  rapidly  consumed.  No  other  prospect  of  get- 
ting more  presents  itself,  but  the  necessity  of  a  sufficiency  is  important.  The  snccess  of 
the  enterprise  is  doubtful ;  bat  the  oppori^nnity  afforded  by  the  penality  of  the  enemy 
onght  not  to  be  lost.  If  we  thereby  obtain  the  use  of  the  Mississippi  from  Memphis  to 
New  Orleans,  until  such  time  as  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  needed  supphes  shall 
have  been  abttunod,  it  will  he  a  great  benefit. 

"  Its  effect  iipon  the  morale  of  the  enemy,  and  the  political  results  of  such  a  policy, 
however  hnportant  in  themselves,  are  questions  which,  as  they  have  not  entered  into  my 
calculations,  I  do  not  discuss.  My  action  proceeds  entirely  from  a  sense  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  these  supplies  to  feed  the  army,  and  to  subdue  the  want  which  has  already 
manifested  ilself  both  in  Gen.  Lee's  army  and  the  Aimy  of  the  West,  under  the  priva- 
tions to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  Respectfully, 

"  L.  B.  RORTKROP." 


No  oiBcial  reply  was  ever  received  to  this  communication.  Indeed 
about  this  time  President  Davis  left  Eiclmiond  on  a  visit  to  Mississippi, 
and  in  a  speecli  before  the  Legislature  of  that  State  pronounced  the  solemn 
opinion  that  the  war  would  soon  come  to  an  end.  Tor  this  reason  and 
"  on  political  principles  "  the  policy  of  using  cotton  to  get  supplies  throiigh 
the  lines,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  widespread  venality  of  the  enemy 
waa  negatived.  The  arguments  against  this  trade  were  specious  and 
trifling.     It  was  said  that  the  Federal  finances  were  in  such  a  condition 
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that  if  they  could  not  obtain  cotton,  upon  which  to  draw  bills  where- 
with to  pay  their  tlien  accruing  January  interest,  their  credit  would 
explode,  and  the  war  would  speedily  cease  from  the  bankrupting  of  onr 
assailants.  Hence  they  wanted  cotton.  It  was  also  asserted  that  they  did 
not  want  cotton,  but  only  sought,  under  cover  of  a  contract  for  supply,  to 
find  out  the  channels  of  navigable  Bti'eams,  to  ascertain  the  location  and 
condition  of  certain  defences,  and  othei'wise  to  spy  out  the  land.  A  third 
argument  was  that  the  trade  on  the  part  of  the  government  would  demoi'alize 
the  people  among  whom  it  might  be  conducted ;  and  the  newspapers  added 
tliat  to  trade  through  New  Orleans  and  let  cotton  clear  from  that  port 
"  would  maltO'  Europe  thinV  we  had  caved,  who  thereupon  would  decline 
to  recognize  us  or  to  intervene."  Such  were  the  fancies  and  punctilios 
which  persuaded  the  Confederate  Government  to  persist  in  a  line  of  policy, 
the  steady  and  inevitable  tendency  of  which  was  to  bring  its  armies  to  tho 
verge  of  starvation. 

The  project  of  getting  supplies  througb  the  enemy's  lines  thus  discour- 
aged, it  was  necessary  for  the  Commissary  General  to  cast  about  for  a  new 
resource ;  and  in  1863  the  experiment  was  first  attempted  of  obtaining  sup' 
plies,  eepeeially  meat  and  coffee,  from  foreign  ports  through  the  blockade. 
A  scheme  of  contract  was  prepared  on  the  basis  of  an  association  of  indi- 
vidual enterprise  with  government  capital,  which,  it  was  thought,  if  prop- 
erly aiTanged,  would  combine  the  power  and  money  of  the  one  with  tho 
energy  and  skill  of  the  other.  Especially  in  a  busine^  as  hazardous  as 
blockade  running  would  such  an  association,  it  was  thought,  be  an  advan- 
tage ae  securing  to  the  individuals  the  insurance  of  many  ventures,  and  to 
the  government  the  vigilance  and  intelligence  of  private  parties.  It  was 
contemplated  that  the  private  parties  should  sell  the  cotton  and  purchase 
the  return  cargo,  charging  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  commission  on  each 
transaction  ;  and  that  the  government  should  purchase  the  cotton  on  this 
side  at  a  commission  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  with  a  reserved  right  to 
the  government  to  all  the  private  freight  room,  when  claimed  at  an  agi'eed 
rate  per  ton  ;  which  was  two-thirds  less  than  had  been  previously  demand- 
ed by  other  blockade  runners,  and  paid  by  the  government. 

Here  again  was  the  story  of  gross  mismanagement  and  sh'p-shod  admin- 
istration on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  authorities.  Great  quantities  of 
meat  were  left  to  rot  at  Ifassau  and  Bermuda ;  payments  were  not  prompt- 
ly made  ;  and  the  new  resource  that  had  promised  such  grand  rfsults  dwin- 
dled into  insignrRcant  numbers.  Contracts  for  supplies,  payable  in  cotton, 
in  onr  Atlantic  ports,  were  made  with  several  parties ;  but  in  no  instance 
with  success.  Either  the  amount  involved  was  too  small  to  tempt  the 
venality  of  those  who  could  control  or  purchase  an  evasion  of  the  blockade, 
or  the  engagement  to  deliver  meat  alone  was  found  to  be  too  small  an 
inducement  to  those  engaged  in  blockade  running. 
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In  coiiseqiience  of  tliese  failures,  and  of  the  refusal  to  be  allowed  to  pur- 
cliaae  on  the  Mississippi,  the  army,  especially  in  Virginia,  was  piit  upon 
short  rations.  Jirst,  they  were  reduced  to  one  half  pound  of  meat  per  day 
— which,  if  it  could  have  been  kept  up  at  that,  ■would  have  been  sufficient 
— then  to  one-tliird  of  a  pound — though  this  allowance  was  not  agreed  to 
or  adhered  to  by  several  of  the  Generals  commanding — and  then  to  one 
quarter  of  a  pound.  tTpon  this  last  allowance  the  Army  of  ^Northern 
Tjrginia  -wiutei'ed. 

The  policy  of  running  the  blockade,  so  far  as  the  government  was 
interested  in  it  for  subsistence,  was  the  occasion  of  odious  monopolies, 
violations  of  contract,  misunderstandings,  &c.,  and  proved  of  little  advan- 
tage to  the  government,  and  of  questionable  profltf  to  private  parties.  Wliat 
was  known  as  tlie  Crenshaw  or  Collie  line  of  steamei'S  did  not  start  until 
the  spring  of  1864,  and  then  under  unfavourable  auspices.  One  steamei 
was  lost  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  in  coming  out ;  another  upon  her  second 
trip  ;  but  two  others,  both  very  superiour  steamers,  were  put  upon  the 
line,  one  or  both  of  which  had  been  paid  for  by  lai'ge  advances  made  by 
Crenshaw  &  Co.,  and  were  running  successfully.  Under  their  contract 
the  government  was  obliged  to  fornish  the  whole  cai'go  of  cotton  for  each 
vessel,  but,  liaving  failed  to  do  so,  and  the  private  parties  having  been 
i-ecLuired,  i^ainst  the  terms  of  the  contract,  to  supply  their  own  cotton  to 
the  vessel  at  market  rates — a  demand  which  was  acceded  to  rather  than 
raise  the  issue-^it  was  determined  to  take  other  parties  into  the  contract. 
Tliia  was  rendered  neee^ary  by  the  inability  of  the  government  to  trans- 
port the  cotton,  and  by  the  inability  of  the  private  parties  to  supplement 
the  government  deficiencies  in  that  particular.  The  government  was  ac- 
cordingly induced  by  the  private  parties  to  sell  one-fourth  of  ite  three-fourths 
interest  in  the  steamers  to  the  Supply  Importing  Company,  eompCEed  of 
various  i-ailroad  companies  and  others  interested  in  railroads  in  the  South, 
This — though  the  terms  of  the  contract  were  changed,  and  the  parties  be- 
came, as  w^  contended  by  the  government,  mere  carriers,  whereby  the 
subsistence  department  lost  the  benefit  of  the  arrangement  it  had  proposed 
— at  once  obviated  the  difficulties  about  transporting  cotton  ;  and,  as  tliis 
new  contract  provided  for  twelve  steamers,  it  was  hoped  that  some  good 
results  might  be  at  last  reached.  But  just  as  this  business  had  got  well 
under  way,  the  government  decided  upon  taking  the  Atalanta,  the  best  of 
the  steamers  referred  to  above,  for  a  craiser.  It  was  urged,  in  opposition 
to  this,  that  the  tested  speed  and  capacity  of  this  vessel  had  induced  the 
private  parties  interested  to  enter  into  large  contracts  for  vessels  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  assume  heavy  obligations  to  pay  for  the  government  interest 
in  them ;  that  there  were  large  quantities  of  subsistence  stores  at  the  Isl- 
ands, purchased  by  Crenshaw  &  Co.  for  the  commissariat,  which  were 
much  needed  by  the  army,  and  might  spoil  if  permitted  to  remain.     But 
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tlie  government  insisted  upon  taking  the  abip.  Other  vessels  were  built, 
and.  paid  for  by  tbe  credit  of  tbe  private  parties,  and  \>j  receipts  of  cotton 
from  those  successively  pnt  on  the  line ;  and  the  enterprise  went  on,  but 
with  resnlts  far  below  the  necessities  of  the  countiy. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  efforts  to  put  the  question  of  meat  sup- 
ply from  abroad  upon  what  the  bureau  of  subsistence  deemed  a  proper 
footing,  the  meat  in  the  limits  of  the  Confederacy  was  being  constantly 
reduced  in  amount,  though  under  constantly  increasing  efforts  to  get  it  for 
the  army. 

The  weli-known  effects  of  a  depreciating  currency  in  causing  supplies 
to  be  hoarded,  rendered  it  necessary  to  impress  them.  This  mode  was 
legalized  by  acts  of  Congress,  which  failed,  however,  to  enforce  it  by  any 
penalty,  and  rendered  it  nugatory  in  many  instances  by  i-equiring  that  in 
all  eaa^  the  impreesment  should  be  accompanied  by  a  proffer  of  the  money. 
In  some  States  tlie  feeling  against  it  bad  rendered  it  almost  inoperative, 
and  tbe  judiciary,  gubernatorial  or  legislative  action  of  several  had  practi- 
cally nullifled  the  law.  As  a  siibstitute,  to  last  until  tbe  currency  could 
have  been  amended,  it  might  have  answered  ;  but  experience  showed  that, 
as  a  permanent  system,  it  woiild  be  resisted  and  evaded  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  render  it  of  little  avail  in  drawing  out  a  sufficiency,  when  to  furnish 
it  even  for  the  army  was  to  produce  privation  at  home.  TTnder  the  rapid 
depreciation  of  our  currency,  which  was  now  thought  by  many  to  have 
reached  a  point  of  hopeless  bankruptcy,  and  when  the  prices  under  the 
schedule  Used  by  the  Commissioners  of  Appraisement  in  the  various  States 
were  merely  nominal,  it  was  regarded  by  the  people  as  an  unjust  and  tyran- 
niea!  tax,  to  be  resisted  to  the  point  of  compelling  its  abandonment  as  a 
mode  of  supply. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  on  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  subsistence  policy 
of  the  Confederate  government — its  practical  rejection  of  trade  with  the 
enemy,  its  feeble  and  mismanaged  efforts  in  running  tbe  blockade,  and  the 
small  yield  of  impressments — that  there  could  be  but  one  result  and  that  a 
constant  diminution  of  supplies  to  the  point  of  starvation.  It  was  a  policy 
of  blunders ;  it  lacked  some  steady  and  deliberate  system  ;  and  it  finally, 
as  we  shall  see,  in  the  close  of  the  year  1864,  got  to  that  point  where  the 
whole  system  of  Confederate  defence  was  bound  to  break  down  by  t?te  want 
(^subsistence,  even  without  a  eatmPropJie  of  arms! 

It  is  astonishing  what  silly  devices  were  hit  upon  in  Eiehmond  to  meet 
the  coming  necessity,  and  how  tlie  empirical  remedies  of  shallow  brains 
a^;ravated  the  disorder.  One  of  these  so-called  remedies  proved  one  of 
the  vilest  curses  that  was  ever  fastened  upon  the  Confederacy.  On  the 
6th  iJ'ovember,  1863,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  that 
no  supplies  held  by  a  party  for  his  own  consumption,  or  that  of  his  em- 
ployes or  slaves,  should  be  impressed,  and  that  "  no  officer  should  at  any 
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time,  unless  specially  ordered  so  to  do  by  a  general  Commanding,  in  a  ease 
of  exigency,  impress  supplies  which  were  on  their  way  to  market  for  sale 
on  arrival." 

The  constrnction  given  to  that  order  filled  the  land  with  purchasers — 
private  individuals,  railroad  companies,  manufacturers  of  all  hinds,  corpora- 
tions of  every  cla^,  relief  associations  of  cities,  towns  and  counties,  were  per- 
sonally or  by  their  agents  in  the  market  buying  a  year's  supply,  unlimited 
as  to  price,  and  protected  from  impressment.  Speculators,  whose  pur- 
chases were  generally  m  fy'om.siiu,  found  themselves  protected,  and  tlie 
government  playing  into  their  hands.  The  sudden  influx  of  purchasers  into 
the  market  stimulated  tlie  cupidity  of  producers  and  holders  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  induced  them  to  withhold  their  supplies,  under  the  expe&- 
tation  of  higher  prices,  and  actually  raised  the  prices  of  all  the  prime  arti- 
cles fully  one  hundred  per  cent.'  within  a  single  month.  The  purchasing 
officers  of  the  government  could  not  buy  ;  nor  was  it  reasonable  to  expect 
parties  to  sell  to  the  government  at  schedule  price,  M'hen  double  that  price 
was  offered  at  their  doors  by  others.  They  could  not  impress,  for  holdei'S 
had,  with  great  promptness,  contracted  for  all  their  supplies  to  parties 
who  paid  them  higher  prices,  and  thus  it  naturally  and  surely  happened 
that  the  regular  supplies  of  the  government  were  cut  off.  The  whole 
land  was  infected  by  speeulatora  pampered  by  Mr.  Seddon,  the  Secretary 
of  War ;  and  the  soldier,  who  was  without  shelter  fighting  our  battles, 
found  himself  discriminated  against  in  favour  of  the  private  citizen^who, 
with  a  roof  above  him,  could  better  stand  a  short  allowance  of  food,— and 
put  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  heartless  and  hateful  speculators,  who  had  no 
conception  of  the  war  beyond  that  of  dollars  and  cents. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  shiftlessness  of  the  people  of  the  South, 
their  want  of  commercial  tact  or  of  Imsiness  hnowledge,  bo  to  speak,  how- 
ever it  might  have  been  doubted  before,  was  fully  proved  in  the  war,  and 
that  this  cause,  bs  much  ae  anything  dse,  contributed  to  the  ruin  and  pros- 
tration of  the  Confederacy.  The  unbusinessdike  mind  of  the  South  was 
well  illustrated  in  its  commissariat ;  and  the  mismanagement  of  this  bureau 
confirms  the  truth  of  the  general  observation.  It  is  curious,  indeed,  how 
this  observation  extends  to  all  the  affairs  of  the  Confederacy.  There  was 
a  stock  of  childish  expedients  in  times  of  grave  distrtas  in  the  Confederacy, 
at  which  the  world  was  rather  disposed  to  laugh,  despite  the  necessities 
they  indicated.  When  h'on  became  scarce,  an  association  of  ladies  was 
formed  to  advertise  an  appeal  all  through  the  Confederacy  for  broken  pots 
and  pans  with  which  to  build  an  armoured  steamer.  When  the  Confed- 
erate finances  declined,  it  was  proposed  by  a  foolish  woman  of  Mobile, 
who  had  probably  never  heard  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  that  all 
of  her  sex  in  the  Confederacy  should  be  shorn,  and  eacli  head  of  hair  biing- 
ing  a  certain  price  in  the  European  markets,  to  realize  thus  many  millions 
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of  dol3are ;  and  the  proposition  was  seriouBly  entertained  in  the  newspapers. 
But  what  ehall  he  said  of  the  government  that  actually  and  officially,  in  the 
coiirse  of  a  eyeteni  of  finance  to  meet  necessities  counted  by  thousands  of 
millions  of  dollars,  made  appeals  to  the  people  to  donate  silver  plato  and 
jewelry,  and  published  monthly  lists  of  contributions  of  rings,  sngai-pots 
and  spoons  1  These  curious  lists  may  still  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  Rich- 
mond newspapers.  Such  vagaries  are  subjects  of  grave  consideration  by 
the  historian.  They  illustrate  the  general  character  of  mahe-shifts  in  the 
war.  He  who  seeks  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  downfall  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  must  take  largely  into  consideration  the  absence  of  any  intel- 
ligent and  steady  system  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs ;  the  little  circles 
Ihat  bounded  the  Eichmond  Administration  ;  the  deplorable  want  of  the 
commercial  or  business  faculty  in  the  Southern  mind. 
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w  Tna  ACTION  WAS  linoTjenT 


?   DAffKS    DiaAaiBE. 


Althou&h  the  Nortlicrn  public  was  gratified  in  contemplating  tliu  Bnm 
of  Federal  victories  in  the  year  1863,  it  had  jet  to  see  in  tho  early  months 
of  1864  a  remarkable  train  "of  Confederate  successes,  ■which,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, did  much  to  re-animate  the  Confederates,  and  to  subdue  expectation 
at  Washington.  These  successes  were  principally  a  decisive  vietoi-y  in 
Florida ;  the  defeat  of  Sherman's  expedition  in  the  Southwest ;  and  a  tri- 
umphant issue  in  the  moet  important  campaign  that  had  yet  taken  place 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
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The  operations  against  Charleston  having  been  virtually  aljandoiied,  it 
■was  decided  at  Wasliington  to  use  the  eui'pltis  troops  in  an  attempt  upon 
Florida,  A  command  of  six  or  seven  thousand  men,  including  two  regi- 
ments of  negroes,  was  organized  under  Gen.  Seymour,  left  Charleston  har- 
bour in  eighteen  transports,  and  in  the  month  of  I"ehniary  ascended  the 
St.  Mary's  Eiver.  The  enemy  was  allowed  to  land,  as  the  small  Confed- 
erate force  under  Gen.  Finncgan  was  unequal  for  anything  like  a  battle, 
and  was  awaiting  reinforcements  despatched  by  Gen.  Beauregard,  in  whose 
military  department  the  State  of  Florida  was  included.  Colquitt's  hiigade 
arrived  in  time  to  unite  with  Finnegan  and  hold  the  position  at  Oulustre 
not  far  from  Ocean  Pond,  an  inland  lake,  where  it  was  proposed  to  cover 
the  capital  of  the  State  and  defend  the  road  from  Late  City  to  Tallahassee. 
The  joint  Oonfederato  force  did  not  number  more  than  five  thousand  men. 

On  the  20th  February,  this  little  force  was  advanced  several  miles  to 
meet  the  enemy.  A  severe  battle  opened  in  the  afternoon  ;  for  two  hours 
the  enemy  was  steadily  pushed  back ;  until  at  last  about  sunset,  a  simul- 
taneons  attack  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  and  Sixth  Georgia  liegimente  on 
the  enemy's  centre  and  flank  broke  his  whole  line  into  confusion.  Five 
pieces  of  artillery  were  taken,  two  thousand  small  arms,  and  five  hundred 
prisoners.  The  enemy  left  upon  the  field  three  hundred  and  fifty  dead, 
and  abandoned  all  of  his  severely  wounded.  The  action  was  decisive,  as 
it  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  Florida,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  State  to  the  Confederacy. 


IN    TUE    SOUTHWEST. 

Another  notable  event  about  this  time  was  Sherman's  expedition  into 
Central  Mississippi,  in  which,  with  an  army  of  about  thirty  thousand  men, 
ho  proposed  to  sever  his  communications  behind  him,  and  to  strike  ofi^  into 
the  heart  of  the  country.  It  was  hia  first  experiment  of  "  the  movable 
column,"  but  unlike  that  in  the  later  montlis  of  1864,  it  had  opposing 
military  forces  to  encounter,  and  came  to  the  most  wretched  grief. 

The  conceit  of  the  Federal  commander  was  to  operate  upon  what  was 
(Milled  a  "  strategic  triangle" — to  move  from  Vicksbnrg  to  Mobile,  by  the 
way  of  Selma ;  a  heavy  column  of  cavalry  to  start  from  Mempliis,  move 
rapidly  across  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  come  upon  the  flank  of  Gen. 
Polk's  army,  and  harass  his  retreat  while  Sherman  rushed  upon  him  in 
front ;  and  thus  by  the  possession  of  Mobile  and  Selma  to  obtain  two  im- 
portant water-basua— the  one  on  the  Mississippi  at  Ticksburg,  the  other  at 
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Mobile  on  the  Gnlf,  and  to  establish  bis  army  firmly  in  tbe  triangle 
formed  by  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Bivers,  and  the  railroad  leading 
from  Selma  to  Dcmopolia  and  Meridian.  The  immediate  objecte  of  the 
movement  were  to  c^it  off  Mobile  from  Johnston,  who  lay  in  front  of  Grant 
on  the  lines  in  North  Georgia,  to  break  np  Polk's  army,  and  then  to  turn 
down  on  Mobile,  and  co-operate  with  Farragnt's  fleet,  which  was  at  that 
time  thnndering  at  the  gates  of  this  city. 

On  the  3d  Febmary,  Sherman  left  Vicksburg  with  about  thirty  thou- 
sand infantry,  pushed  east,  and  crossed  the  entire  State  of  Mississippi  to 
Meridian.  A  few  days  later  the  cavalry  column,  eight  thousand  strong, 
under  command  of  Gens.  Smith  and  Grieraon,  started  from  Corinth  and 
Holly  Springs,  and  passed,  with  the  usual  incidents  of  pillage  and  destnic- 
tion,  through  one  of  the  richest  districts  of  the  Confederacy.  T!ie  junction 
of  this  cavalry  force  with  Sherman  at  Meridian  was  the  critical  point  of 
his  plan,  and  it  was  thought  would  enable  him  to  advance  upon  DemopoliB 
and  Selma. 

Gen.  Polk's  little  army  having  been  reinforced  by  two  or  tlirce 
brigades  from  the  Mobile  garrison  for  the  pui'pose  of  cliecking  the  enemy 
far  enough  to  save  his  accumulated  stores  and  supplies,  was  yet  in  no  con- 
dition to  give  battle,  being  but  half  of  Sheirman's  numbcre ;  and,  therefore, 
evacuated  Meridian,  and  retired  to  Demopolia.  Meanwhile  Gen.  Forrest, 
with  not  more  than  twenty-five  hmidred  cavalry,  had  been  detached  to 
watch  the  movements  of  Smith's  and  Grierson's  commands,  and  was  left 
to  confront  eight  thousand  of  the  best-equipped  cavalry  that  tlie  enemy 
had  ever  put  in  the  field.  But  the  groat  cavalry  chief  of  the  West  showed 
no  liesitation.  He  struck  tho  enemy  on  the  broad  prairies  near  West 
Point ;  and  at  Okaloua,  on  tiie  21st  February,  he  had  a  more  important 
action,  and  put  the  enemy  in  shameful  retreat  back  to  Memphis. 

This  action  of  Forrest  was  decisive  of  the  campaign ;  it  broke  down 
Sherman's  means  of  subsisting  liis  infantry ;  and  it  illustrated  on  what 
slight  conditions  depend  the  defeat  or  success  of  an  enterprise  which  leaves 
a  well-defined  base  to  penetrate  the  interiour  of  a  country.  Shennan  in 
his  first  experiment  of  "  the  movable  column  "  obtained  only  tiie  cheap 
triumphs  of  the  ruffian  and  plunderer.  He  was  compelled  to  make  a  hasty 
retreat  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  a  country  he  had  ravaged  and 
exhausted;  he  accomplished  not  a  single  military  result ;  he  demoralized 
a  fine  ai'my  ;  and  of  the  cavalry  which  was  to  co-operate  with  him,  this 
master  of  billingsgate  in  tlie  army  declared  "  half  went  to  h — 11,  and  half 
to  Memphis." 

THE   EEn  EIVEE   EXPEDITION. 

Gen.  Banks,  the  Federal  commandei',  had  remained  for  some  months 
idle  and  ostentatious  m  New  Orleans,  with  just  as  much  of  the  State  of 
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Louisiana  in  the  Union  as  was  covered  by  his  piclcets.  Bat  lie  hoped  to 
signalize  the  year  1864:  hy  a  remarlcahle  expedition,  which  was  to  proceed 
up  Ked  River  aa  far  as  Shreveport,  thence  across  the  country  into  the  cen- 
tral region  of  Texas,  thereby  destroying  the  Confederate  lines  on  Red 
Eiver,  and  their  supplies,  which  were  then  drawn  principally  from  that 
portion  of  Texas. 

He'proposed  to  move  on  thie  expedition  with  a  land  force,  and  a  squad- 
ron of  gunboats  and  transports — the  former  numbering  about  forty  thou 
sand  men.  Maj.-Gen.  "  Dick  "  Taylor  was  at  this  time  commanding  the 
Confederate  forces  operating  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver. 
Gen.  Eirby  Smith  was  commanding  the  Ti'ans-Mississippi  Department, 
with  headquarters  at  Slneveport.  Gen.  Price  was  temporarily  command- 
ing the  district  of  Arkansas,  with  headquarters  in  the  field,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Camden.  The  Confederate  force  in  Arkansas  numbered 
about  eight  thousand  effective  men.  That  of  the  ^Federals  was  conjectured 
to  be  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  the  greater  part  of  which,  under  Gen. 
Steele,  held  Little  Rock.  Gen.  Taylor  had  about  ten  thousand  men,  Louis- 
iana and  Texas  troops. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  Gen.  Banks  eoimnenced  his  advance  up 
Red  River ;  and  about  two  weeks  later,  Gen.  Stee-le  commenced  advancing 
from  Little  Rock,  in  tlie  direction  of  Shreveport,  intending  to  unite  with 
Banks  at  that  point,  and  to  assist  in  capturing  the  place.  Gen.  Taylor 
made  some  desultory  attempts  to  oppose  or  cheek  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  but  he  was  gradually  forced  back  by  overwhelming  numbers,  re- 
treating as  slowly  as  possible  in  order  to  give  his  remforeements  time  to 
reach  him  before  he  fell  back  to  Shreveport.  Gen.  Smith  had  ordered  two 
brigades  of  Missouri  infantry  and  two  brigades  of  Arkanaaa  infantry,  which 
had  been  operating  in  Arkansas,  to  go  to  Tayloi^'s  relief ;  and  he  also  hur- 
ried up  some  cavalry  from  Texas. 


BATTLE   OF   MANSFIELD. 

Red  Eivei'  is  a  very  narrow  and  tortuous  stream,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition  was  quite  low.  At  Alexandria,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
below  Shreveport,  are  the  "  Tails,"  which  otstruct  the  channel  and  prevent 
navigation  in  low  water.  On  the  road  from  Shreveport  to  Alexandria, 
forty  miles  from  the  former  place,  is  Mansiield,  a  little  village  of  about 
iive  hundred  inhabitants.  Twenty  miles  from  Mansfield,  on  the  same 
road,  is  the  village  of  Pleasant  Hill.  Twenty  miles  further  on  is  Blair's 
Landing  on  Red  River.  Still  further  on,  forty  miles  above  Alexandria,  on 
Old  River,  which  in  high  water  communicates  with  Red  River,  wo  come 
to  Natchitoches,  the  oldest  town  on  Red  River,  the  scene  of  the  last  con- 
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ferenee  between  the  agents  of  Aaron  Earr  and  Gen.  Hamilton  in  reference 
to  the  expedition  of  the  former  to  conquer  the  Spanish  and  unfriendly 
jjowers  in  Louisiana  and  Mexico. 

Gen.  Smith  had  determined  to  make  a  stand  at  a  point  between  Mans- 
field and  Shreveport,  where  he  calculated  on  having  his  army  concentrated, 
expecting  hy  the  Buperiour  valour  of  his  men  to  defeat  the  enemy's  large 
force,  but  if  not,  to  fall  back  on  Shreveport,  and  fight  from  fortifications. 
On  the  moming  of  April  8th,  Gen.  Taylor,  with  hia  command  now  aug- 
mented to  fifteen  thousand,  had  i-eached  within  two  miles  of  Mansfield,  and 
had  halted,  determined  to  have  an  affair  with  the  enemy.  The  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  infantry  organized  into  two  divisions,  the  Miissourians  under 
Gen.  Parsons  and  the  Arkansians  under  Gen.  Tappan,  and  both  under 
Gen.  Churchill,  were  at  Keaclii,  a  village  twenty  miles  from  Mansfield, 
Churchill  was  under  orders  to  march  his  command  until  he  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  Taylor,  Accordingly,  his  command,  on  the  8th  of  April,  marched 
from  Keachi  to  Mansfield,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  reached  their 
camp  after  dark. 

Gen.  Banks  was  marching  his  army  by  brigades,  with  intervals  of  from 
one  to  three  miles,  each  brigade  with  its  train — a  favourite  plan  of  march- 
ing with  the  Federal  troops.  The  place  selected  by  Gen.  Taylor  for 
engagement  was  calculated  to  give  great  advantage  to  the  party  attacked-. 
He  expected  that  as  soon  as  Banks'  forciK  came  up  they  would  attack  him, 
as  they  had  been  doing  for  the  past  twenty  days. 

Tlie  ground  selected  was  a  large  plantation  three-qxiartei-s  of  a  mile  in 
width,  and  three  or  four  mOes  in  length.  The  Mansfield  and  Alexandria 
road  ran  across  it.  The  ground  traversed  by  the  road  was  higher  than  on 
either  side,  forming  a  ridge.  Gen.  Taylor,  in  falling  back,  crossed  the 
clearing,  and  halted  his  command  on  the  west  side,  in  the  timber.  The 
advance-guard  of  Gen.  Banks  discovering  that  the  Confederates  had  halted, 
fdso  halted.  It  appeared  as  if  each  party  desired  the  other  to  attack,  and 
several  hours  were  passed  in  inactivity.  About  four  o'clock  iu  tho  after- 
noon, Gen,  Taylor,  becoming  impatient,  and  desiring  to  camp,  determined 
to  drive  back  the  advance-guard  of  the  enemy.  For  this  purpose  he  sent 
forward  a  battalion  of  skirmishers,  which  the  enemy  perceiving  when 
about  half  way  across  the  field,  sent  a  regiment  of  cavalry  to  cut  it  off. 
Gen,  Taylor,  to  save  his  skirmishers,  sent  a  regiment  to  their  rcHcf ;  the 
enemy  immediately  developed  an  entire  brigade ;  the  Louisiana  Brigade 
was  ordered  to  charge,  and  thus  in  a  few  moments  a  general  action  was 
provoked. 

The  Louisiana  troops  moved  gallantly  forward,  at  a  rapid  run,  making 
across  the  clearing  half-a-milo,  under  a  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery 
and  small  arms.  There  waa  no  pause  until  they  struck  the  enemy,  broke 
the  line  of  his  first  brigade,  and  captiu-ed  nearly  the  whole  of  it.     A  sec- 
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ond.liiie  of  the  enemy  siiarod  tlie  same  fate.  In  this  line  one  of  the  Fed- 
eral regiments  called  for  "  quarter,"  and  ceased  flring,  when  Gen.  Mouton 
rode  np  to  receive  their  surrender.  Several  shots  were  fired  at  him,  and 
he  fell  dead,  his  body  pierced  by  fonr  balls.  Incensed  at  this  atrocious  act 
of  cowardice  and  treachery,  the  Louisiana  troops  poured  into  the  regiment 
that  had  called  for  quarter  volley  after  volley  of  musketry,  shattering  it, 
and  killing  or  wounding  nearly  every  man  in  it.  It  was  nearly  dark  when 
the  battle  ceased.  The  enemy  was  driven  back  ;  both  wings  of  his  army 
were  flanked  ;  he  lost  eight  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  several  thousand 
prisoners,  one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons,  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
five  or  six  thousand  stand  of  small  ai'nis. 

At  two  o'clock  next  morning,  Cburehill's  corps,  which  had  not  been  in 
the  engagement  of  the  night  before,  was  ordered  forward,  and  put  in  the 
advance  in  pursoit  of  the  enemy,  who  was  soon  discovered  to  he  in  full 
retreat.  A  detachment  of  cavalry  in  advance,  acting  as  skirmishers,  were 
constantly  picking  up  stragglers,  A  thousand  men  were  captured  in  tliis 
way  during  the  day.  The  scene  of  the  disorderly  retreat  was  decidedly 
picturesque.  The  Zouaves,  in  their  wide  trousers,  loose  jackets,  and  ekul! 
caps,  all  red,  torn,  dirty,  and  with  lapdogs  frequently  in  their  arms,  which 
they  had  stolen  as  they  had  come  up,  presented  a  singular  spectacle,  as 
they  were  marched  to  the  rear  in  squads  of  fives,  tens,  or  fifties,  generally 
by  a  Texas  cavalry-man,  accoutred  in  ragged  pants,  a  wide  hat,  and  big 
spurs,  armed  with  a  long  Enfield  rifle,  and  riding  a  Spanish  mule  or  a 
mustang  pony.  On  the  road  fi:om  the  battle-field  to  within,  a  few  miles  of 
Pleasant  Hill,  the  Confederates  were  never  out  of  sight  of  a  deserted 
wagon,  some  burned  and  some  left  standing,  ambulances,  cal^ons,  boxes 
of  ammunition,  boxes  of  citickers,  packages  of  medicines,  dead  Federals, 
dead  horses,  and  broken  and  abandoned  guns.  Some  of  the  wagons  were 
loaded  with  cradles,  intended  for  cutting  the  wheat  crop  of  Texas,  and 
many  Of  them  bad  in  them  various  articles  wliich  had  been  stolen  from 
citizens  in  the  march. 


As  the  Confederates  advanced  within  tliree  miles  of  Pleasant  Hill,  it 
was  reported  that  the  enemy  had  made  a  stand  there.  The  troops  in  ad- 
vance were  halted  to  rest  them,  and  to  give  time  to  tlie  rear  to  close  up, 
A  council  of  war  was  called  by  Gen.  Taylor,  who  thought  that  the  enemy 
would  again  retreat  as  soon  as  our  force  developed  itself. 

Pleasant  Hill,  as  before  stated,  is  a  small  village  through  which  runs 
the  main  road  to  Alexandria.  To  the  southwest  of  the  village  was  a  large 
clearing  travereed  by  three  deep  gullies.  On  the  southeast  corner  stood 
what  was  known  as  the  College  Building. 
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From  the  point  where  the  Confederates  halted  a  road  malies  a  detour 
from  the  main  road  and  comes  into  a  clearing  back  of  the  village,  at  the 
soutliwest  comer.  Jiiat  l>efore  entering  the  clearing,  a  road  branches  off 
from  this  and  makes  a  still  greater  detonr  to  the'south,  and  comes  into  the 
clearing  back  of  the  college.  Gen.  Taylor,  supposing  that  the  enemy  had  , 
formed  across  the  main  road,  directed  Walker's  division  of  Texas  troops, 
the  cavalry  in  reserve,  and  also  the  Louisiana  infantry  in  supporting  dis- 
tance to  advance  along  the  road,  attack,  and  drive  him.  Churchill  with 
his  coi-ps  -was  ordered  to  take  the  road  which  has  been  described  as  leading 
-  around  the  village,  and  thereby  strike  the  enemy  in  the  flank.  Gen.  Tay- 
lor was  not  aware  that  this  road  came  in  at  the  southwest  comer,  but 
thought  it  came  in  at  the  soatheaet  corner  near  the  College,  and  hence 
failed  to  caution  Churchill  against  coming  in  too  soon.  The  array  ad- 
vanced as  directed,  and  Churchill,  provided  with  a  guide,  moved  forward. 
When  he  came  to  where  the  other  road  led  oft'  to  the  right,  the  guide  in- 
sisted that  Gen.  Taylor  intended  the  troops  to  take  it,  and  come  in  by  the 
College.  Gen.  Churchill  replied  that  Oen.  Taylor  had  not  spoken  of  turn- 
ing off  that  road,  and  as  the  main  road  led  forward  ho  determined  to  con- 
tinue on  it.  The  guide,  knowing  the  country  well,  understood  Gen. 
Taylor's  plan,  although  the  commander  had  blundered  in  describing  it. 
Churchill  advanced  until  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  eleaidng,  then 
marched  to  the  left,  forming  his  line  parallel  with  the  main  road,  but  three- 
quartfii-s  of  a  mile  from  it.  The  Federals  liad  formed  a  line  across  the  road 
in  the  thick  timber,  and  had  thrown  up  logs  and  rails  several  feet  high  to 
protect  tliem.  They  had  also  formed  two  lines,  on  the  left  flank  of  tliia 
hret  line,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  parallel  to  the  road,  iu  two  gullies 
running  through  the  clearing,  with  their  left  resting  on  the  edge  of  timber. 
Their  reserve  line  was  fonned  beyond  the  village,  the  right  fiank  resting 
on  the  main  road  and  the  left  extended  to  the  vicinity  of  the  College.,  A 
battery  was  planted  at  tlie  west  end  of  the  village  in  the  road,  and  another 
planted  on  the  rising  ground  near  the  College.  The  enemy's  forces  were 
thus  admirably  posted  to  repel  an  attack  and  to  take  advantage  of  any  suc- 
cess they  might  obtain.  They  kept  their  positions  well  covered  by  heavy 
bodies  of  shai-pshooters,  and  the  Confederates  had  to  advance  in  line  of 
battle  in  full  force  to  discover  their  position. 

Gen.  Walker  had  advanced  along  the  road,  hut  had  met  with  so  much 
resistance  from  skirmishers  as  to  induce  Gen.  Churchill  to  believe  that  he 
had  discovered  the  enemy,  and  was  really  in  his  reai'.  He  therefore  or- 
dered an  advance  at  double-quick  in  the  direction  of  the  iiring.  Meanwhile 
Walker,  having  driven  in  the  skirmisliers,  discovered  the  enemy  in  large 
force  concealed  in  the  underbi'iish,  and  ordered  a  charge.  But  the  brasli 
was  almost  impenetrable,  and  the  enemy  was  in  a  cover  from  whicli  he 
could  not  be  easily  driven.     In  front  of  his  position  for  one  hundred  yai'ds 
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the  small  ti'eee  were  cut  off  aa  by  an  even  Bcytlie  about  foiir  feet  high,  by 
the  ince^ant  volleys  of  the  enemy's  fire.  Cburehill,  coming  up  soon,  struck 
the  first  lino  of  the  enemy  posted  in  the  gully.  The  vigour  of  the  attack 
was  remarkable  ;  the  troops  ran  over  the  first  line  of  the  enemy,  never 
pausing  to  take  prisoners,  and  merely  shoutmg  to  the  affrighted  Tederak 
to  get  to  the  rear.  In  a  few  momenta  a  second  line  of  the  enemy  was 
pushed  back,  and  Churchill  was  soon  up  where  Walkei-  was  attacking. 
By  the  combined  assault  the  enemy  was  driven  from  his  position,  and  fell 
back  to  the  gnllica  in  the  field. 

"  Walkci^'a  and  Churchill's  men  ■wei'e  now  intermixed  and  in  some  con- 
fusion. Col.  Burns,  commanding  the  2d  Brigade  of  Missouri  infantry, 
succeeded  in  getting  his  hi'igade  in  order,  and,  supported  by  the  other  com- 
mands, moved  hy  the  right  flank  until  he  came  into  position  to  charge  the 
enemy  in  their  new  position.  In  a  few  moments  the  Federals  were  driven 
back  through  the  village.  The  11th  Missouri  infantry  captured  a  battery 
which  had  been  planted  in  the  road.  In  charging  the  enemy,  our  forces 
came  fnll  against  the  village,  and  Burns'  brigade,  being  in  advance  in  the 
flank  movement,  were  consequently  on  the  extreme  right,  and  reached 
beyond  the  main  part  of  the  village.  Just  as  they  had  driven  the  enemy 
through  the  village,  the  line  of  hia  reserves,  which,  by  its  position,  was 
immediately  on  our  right  flank,  commenced  firing,  and  advancing  the 
left,  which  had  rested  near  the  College.  The  Confederates  were  thus  sud- 
denly exposed  to  a  flanking  and  rear  iire.  They  were  scattered  from  the 
last  charge,  and  fell  into  disorder. 

About  two  liundred  of  the  Missouri  brigade  were  taken  prisoners.  A 
confiiaion  aad  panic  ensued,  which  it  soon  became  impossible  to  arrest. 
The  retreat  on  the  part  of  Charchill's  corps  was  converted  into  a  rout,  with 
no  enemy  pursuing.  Gen.  Parsons  passed  the  fugitive  troops  on  a  fleet 
horse,  shouting :  "  The  enemy  are  on  you  ;  meet  me  at  Mansfield."  Some 
of  the  offieere  led  the  men  in  their  flight.  One  officer  came  galloping  by 
the  Field  Infirmary,  crying  out :  "  Get  away  from  here ;  the  enemy  have 
planted  a  battery  on  the  hOl,  and  will  commence  firing  in  a  minute." 
The  enemy  had  no  battery  in  less  than  a  mile,  and  the  officer  was  so  badly 
frightened  that  he  had  miataljen  two  of  our  pieces,  which  a  panic-stricken 
lieutenant  had  deserted,  for  a  Federal  battery.  Bnt  there  were  instances 
of  gallantry  even  in  tliis  retreat.  Ool.  Bums  attempted  long  to  rally  his 
brigade,  and  failing,  followed,  it  from  the  field  as  calmly  as  if  he  were  re- 
turning from  drill.  Col.  Moore,  commanding  the  10th  Missouri  infantry, 
was  the  last  to  leave  the  field.  On  foot  he  had  collected  about  flfty  men, 
and  was  sharpshooting  the  enemy  as  long  as  he  attempted  to  follow. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Cols.  Burns  and  Moore,  principally,  the  troops  were 
halted  and  organized  about  two  miles  from  the  village.  Part  of.  Walker's 
soramand  remained  on  the  ground  taken  from  the  enemy,  as  also  some 
82 
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cavalry  and  a  regiment  of  Arkansas  infantry.  loBtead  of  showing  any  in- 
,  clination  to  pursue  or  even  attempting  to  take  the  ground  he  had  lost,  the 
enemy  commenced  falHng  back  immediately,  leaving  his  dead  and  woimded 
on  the  field.  As  night  fell,  Gen.  Smith  arrived  upon  the  field,  ordered 
Churchill's  corps  back  to  Arkansas  to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Price,  and  directed 
Gen,  Taylor  to  follow  up  the  enemy. 

The  Confederate  loss  in  the  hattle  of  Pleasant  Hill  was  two  hundred 
kiUed,  five  hundred  wounded,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners. 
The  Federal  loss  was  killed  three  hundred,  wounded  eight  hundred,  pris- 
oners two  thousand.  In  about  a  week  thereafter  our  prisonere  were  re- 
turned, in  partial  payment  of  a  deficiency  on  a  former  excliange.  Tlie 
Federal  priaoners  were  sent  to  Tyler,  Texas. 

The  morning  following  the  battle,  Gen.  Green,  with  his  Texas  cavalry, 
was  put  in  advance  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  gunhoat  squadron  was 
retreating  down  the  river.  The  cavalry  fired  upon  it  at  Blair's  Landing, 
and  Gen.  Green  was  killed  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell.  The  enemy  was 
vigorously  annoyed  all  the  way  to  Alexandria ;  and  there  he  was  com- 
pelled to  make  a  stand,  to  gain  time  to  get  his  boats  over  the  rapids,  as  the 
river  had  fallen  so  much  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  fioat  them  over.  Gen. 
Taylor's  force  had  been  weakened  too  much  to  attack  and  drive  the  enemy 
from  his  fortifications ;  and  "  Yankee  ingenuity "  triumphed  over  the 
"  Falls  "  by  the  construction  of  a  tree-dam  six  hundred  feet  across  the  river. 
The  boats  were  floated  off",  and  the  land  forces  passed  on  by  the  light  of 
the  burning  town,  which  they  fired  as  they  left.  It  was  the  last  act  of 
atrocity  in  a  career  of  unparalleled  cowardice  and  ci-ime.  Along  the  line 
■  of  Banks'  march  but  few  sugar-honscs,  cotton  gins,  or  even  dwelling- 
houses  were  left  standing.  It  was  said  that  his  troops  marched  on  their 
retreat  "  with  a  torch  in  their  riglit  hand,  plunder  in  their  left,  and  their 
arms  on  their  backs," 

Gen.  Banks,  instead  of  winning  laurels,  and  harvesting  the  wheat-fielda 
of  Texas,  returned  to  New  Orleans  mined  in  military  reputation,  with  tlie 
loss  of  eight  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  six  thousand  priaoners,  thirty- 
five  pieces  of  artillery,  twelve  hundred  wagons,  one  gunboat,  and  three 
transports  and  about  twenty  thousand  stand  of  small  arms.  Most  of  the 
captured  wagons  belonged  to  Steele,  who,  after  various  skirmishes  in 
Arkansas,  had  returned  to  Little  Kock  with  two  wagons  out  of  a  train 
of  near  eight  hundred,  and  after  having  lost  all  of  his  artillery.  Thus  ended 
the  expedition  to  capture  Shreveport  and  overrun  Texas ;  find  thus  dis- 
solved the  vision  of  Banks'  splendid  empire  west  of  the  Mississippi,  now 
practically  reduced  to  the  tenure  of  New  Orleans,  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  a  strip  of  sea-coast. 

We  liave  seen  that  tiiree  notable  expeditions  of  the  enemy,  in  the  early 
pM^  of  1864 — that  against  Florida,  that  against  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
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aEd  that  against  Texas, — had  resulted  in  extreme  disaster.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  some  expeditions  and  episodes  on  the  Confederate  side,  which 
must  be  briefly  mentioned  here,  as  their  results,  although  Biiccessfiil,  threw 
but  little  weight  into  the  scales  of  the  war.  Such  was  the  expedition  by 
which  Forrest,  in  the  month  of  April,  spread  terrour  along  the  banks  of  the 
Miaaiasippi,  stormed  Tort  Pillow,*  and  cut  a  swath  across  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. Such,  too,  was  the  expedition  of  Hoke,  which  captured  in  North 
Carolina  the  strong  position  of  Plymouth,  that  protected  the  whole 
Koanoke  Yalley,  taking  in  the  place  sixteen  hundred  prisoners  and  twenty- 
five  pieces  of  artillery.  Tlie  latter  success  was  thought,  indeed,  to  be  of 
permanent  value,  aa  it  left  the  enemy  only  two  places,  "Washington  and 
Newbem,  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina ;  but  the  force  that  had  moved 
to  Plymouth  had  to  be  recalled  to  the  great  campaign  about  to  take  place 
in  Virginia,  and  the  hne  of  operations  it  had  drawn  was  soon  obliterated 
from  the  general  map  of  the  wai-. 

In  a  general  history  there  is  but  little  space  for  detached  events.  We 
have  briefly  treated  those  which  preceded  the  large  and  active  campaigns 
of  1864.  But  we  must  make  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  case  of  an  expe- 
dition of  Federal  cavalry,  directed  against  Eichmond,  in  the  month  of 
March,  which,  although  a  veiy  small  incident  in  military  view,  is  to  be 
taken  among  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  war,  as  containing  one  of 
tlie  most  distinct  and  deliberate  evidences  of  the  enemy's  atrocity  that  had 
yet  been  given  to  a  shocked  and  surprised  world. 


About  the  close  of  February,  an  expedition  of  Federal  cavalry  was  organ- 
ized to  move  towards  JRichmond,  in  which  Ool.  Ulrie  Dahlgren — a  son  of 
tlie  Federal  admiral  who  had  operated  so  ineffectually  against  Charleston' — 

*  In  the  captare  of  Fort  Pillow  the  list  of  casnaltieg  embraced  fivo  huadred  out  of  a  garriaon  of 
seven  hnndreii ;  aid  tlie  enemy  entitleii  the  affair  "  The  Fort  Pillow  Maasaero,"  and  Ncrthein  cewa- 
papera  and  Coi^ressional  eommittees  circulated  absurii  stories  about  negro  traops  being  buried 
alive.  The  eiplanatioii  of  the  unuaual  proportion  of  carnage  is  eimple.  Afler  the  Oonfodecatea  got 
into  the  fort,  the  Federal  flag  was  not  hauled  down ;  there  was  no  surrender  ;  reljii^  upon  hia  gun- 
boats in  lite  river,  the  enemy  eridently  expected  to  annihilate  !FoiTeet'a  forces  aiter  they  had  entered 
tha  worka  ;  and  ao  the  fighting  went  on  to  the  last  extremity.  Some  of  tha  negro  troopa,  in  tiidi' 
cowardice,  feigned  death,  falling  to  iJie  ground,  and  were  either  pricked  up  by  the  bayonet,  or  rolled 
hito  tho  trenches  to  excite  tlidr  alarm — to  which  eiroumsfance  ia  reduced  tho  whole  story  of  "  bury- 
ing negroes  alivo."  Forrest  was  a  hard  fighter ;  he  had  an  immense  brain  ;  but  he  knew  but  littie 
about  grammar  and  dictionaries.  In  describing  the  alarm  and  bewilderment  in  Fort  Pillow  to  a 
Buperiour  offleer — who,  by  the  way,  has  frequently  expressed  the  opinion  that  Forrest^  nctwithfitand- 
ii^  his  defects  in  Kterarj  education,  stood  aeoond  oaly  to  Stonewall  Jackson  as  tlie  most  remarkable 
man  of  tbewar, — Torreat  s^d :  "  General,  the  d — d  Tankeea  kept  firing  IwrkonMly  right  inp  into 
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was  second  in  command.  One  branch  of  the  expedition  under  Gen.  Ous- 
ter was  to  create  a  diversion  and  distract  attention  in  the  direction  of 
Charlottesville ;  the  other  was  to  divide  at  Beaver  Dam,  one  part  of  it 
under  Gen.  Kilpatrick  to  move  down  on  the  north  side  of  Richmond,  the 
other,  commanded  by  Dahlgren,  to  cross  tlie  James  Eiver  at  some  point 
in  Goochland  County,  make  an  attack  upon  the  south  of  the  capital,  whicli 
was  supposed  to  be  undefended,  release  the  Federal  prisonere  there,  lire 
"  the  hateful  city,"  and  murder  in  cold  blood  the  President  and  liis  prin- 
cipal offieera  I  Such  was  the  fiendish  plot  of  the  enemy,  the  chief  part  of 
which  was  to  be  enacted  by  a  young  man  some  twenty-odd  years  old, 
whose  education,  aooiai  pretensions,  and  soft  manners  would  scarcely  have 
given  one  the  idea  of  an  enterprise  which  compassed  all  the  revenge,  vil- 
lainy, and  cowardice  of  the  most  savage  warfare, 

The  parts  of  Custer  and  Kilpatrick  were  very  weaHy  carried  out.  The 
first  reached  the  vicinity  of  Charlottesville,  and  finding  Stuart's  horse  artil- 
lery there,  retreated  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  fell  hack  to  his  infantry  supports  at 
Madison  Court-House.  The  second,  moving  down  on  the  Brook  turnpike, 
came,  on  the  1st  March,  neai'  the  outer  line  of  the  Hichmond  fortifications, 
and  without  once  getting  within  range  of  the  artillery,  took  np  a  line  of 
march  down  t]ie  Peninsula.  Meanwhile,  Dahlgren,  not  venturing  to  'cross 
the  high  water  of  the  James  Biver,  abandoned  his  enterprise  on  the  south 
side  of  Eichmond,  and,  unapprised  of  the  ludicrous  cowardice' and  retreat 
of  Kilpatriek,  proposed,  by  moving  down  the  Westham  plank-road,  which 
skirted  the  river,  to  effect  a  junction  with  him,  with  a  view  to  further 
operations  or  to  the  security  of  hie  retreat. 

On  the  night  of  the  1st  March,  Dahlgren  pursued  his  way  towards 
Eichmond,  with  seven  or  eight  hundred  horsemen.  The  niglit  was  very 
dark ;  thei-e  was  nothing  on  the  road  but  a  force  of  local  soldiery,  com- 
posed of  a  battalion  of  artisans  in  the  Eichmond  Armory  and  a  battahon 
of  department  clerks ;  this  thin  force  of  nnskUied  soldiers  was  all  that  stood 
between  Dahlgren  and  the  i-evenge  he  had  plotted  to  pour  in  blood  and 
fire  upon  the  devoted  capital  of  the  Confederacy.  But  it  was  sufficient. 
The  valorous  cavalry  that  came  on  with  shouts  of  "  Charge  the  d — d  mlitia," 
broke  at  the  first  fire  ;  and  a  single  fire  of  musketry,  that  killed  eleven  of 
his  men,  sufficed  to  scatter  in  shameful  flight  Dahlgren'a  picked  com- 
naand  of  "  braves." 

After  this  dastardly  event,  Dahlgren,  anxious  now  only  for  his  retreat, 
divided  what  of  his  force  he  could  collect,  so  as  to  increase  his  chances 
of  escape.  The  force  under  his  immediate  command  moved  down  the 
south  bank  of  the  Pammikey,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  crossed 
the  Mattapony  at  Ayletts  in  King  and  Queen  County.  As  the  ferry-boat 
at  this  place  had  been  taken  up  and  hid,  Lieut.  Pollard,  who  had  posted 
from  liiehmond  to  chase  the  raiders,  supposing  they  would  not  attempt  to 
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cross  here,  and  wishiDg  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river  -wherever  it 
might  be  attempted,  went,  with  a  few  men  of  "  Lee's  Kangera,"  farther  up 
the  river  to  Dunkirk,  where  it  was  thought  tlie  enemy  would  e 
to  crosa.  But  the  raiders,  having  foimd  an  old  flat-boat  at  I 
ceedfld  in  crossing  here,  swimming  their  horses.  Lieut.  Pollard,  now  find- 
ing that  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  below  him,  imme- 
diately left  Dunkirk,  and  went  in  pursuit,  with  the  intention  of  hanging 
on  his  rear,  and  hai'assing  him  as  much  as  possible  with  his  handful 
of  men. 

Tlie  rear-guard  of  the  enemy  was  overtaken  a  short  distance  above 
Braington  Church,  and  driven  down  the  road  on  their  main  body.  The 
party  under  Lieut.  Pollard,  numbering  now  about  twenty,  advanced,  and  a 
desultory  fire  was  kept  up  for  a  mile  or  two.  Pollard's  party  was  afterwards 
joined  by  some  "Home-Guards,"  under  Capt.  E,  H.  Bagby,  and  the 
whole  force  now  probably  numbered  thirty  men. 

The  enemy,  having  reached  the  forks  of  the  road  near  the  point  where 
"  Butler's  Tavern  "  once  stood,  took  the  right  fork.  Here  Lieut.  Pollard 
asked  the  advice  and  infonnation  of  persons  who  were  familiar  with  the 
roads  and  country,  and  it  was  decided  to  ambush  the  enemy  at  a  point 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Stevensville.  The  enemy  numbered  about 
one  hundred  and  had  forty  negroes  with  him.  A  feint  was  made  by  send- 
ing a  few  men  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  while  tlie  main  force  hastened 
down  the  left  fork  of  the  road  leading  to  Stevensville.  The  place  of  am- 
bnsh  w^  reached  about  dark. 

In  the  mean  time  Pollard's  force  had  been  increased  by  a  detachment 
from  the  2ith  Virginia  Cavalry,  Capt.  McGruder  commanding,  and  now 
numbered  about  seventy  or  eighty  men.  Those  were  also  joined  1)5'  Capt, 
Fox,  of  the  5th  Virginia  Cavalry,  with  a  few  men,  and  he,  being  t„e  rank- 
ing officer,  assumed  command  of  the  whole  force,  which  was  ranged  along 
the  road  in  ambush. 

Scouts  were  sent  out  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy,  who, 
it  was  found,  had  reached  a  point  about  a  mile  distant,  on  what  was  called 
the  "  Eiver  B.oad,"  where  they  were  in  bivouac,  A  consultation  was  held 
among  the  Confederate  ofEicers,  and  it  was  at  one  time  decided  to  attack 
the  enemy,  but  the  -final  decision  was  to  await  his  approach. 

Some  of  the  officers  thought  that  the  raiders  would  remain  in  bivouac 
only  long  enough  to  feed  their  horses,  while  others  thought  that  they 
would  not  advance  before  morning,  or,  at  least,  before  the  rise  of  the 
moon  about  2  or  3  a.  m,  Tliose  who  held  the  latter  opinion  went  to  neigh- 
botu'ing  houses  for  the  p-ui-pose  of  securing  a  little  rest.  Among  these  wae 
Lieut.  Pollard,  who  was,  consequently,  not  present  when  the  enemy 
came  up. 

Tlie  enemy  advanced  about  11  o'clock  at  night,  Col.  Dahlgron  leading 
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his  men.  He  saw  a  few  men  in  tlie  road,  and  ordered  them  to  euiTender 
He  was  answered  by  a  fire  from  a  few  guns.  The  fire  was  returned  hy 
a  few  shots  from  the  enemy's  front.  There  was  no  "  desperate  fight ;  " 
there  was  no  "  cutting  the  way  out,"  nothing  of  the  sort.  A  few  guns 
were  fired  on  each  side,  resulting  in  the  killing  of  Col.  Dahlgreii— pos- 
eibly  by  his  own  men — and  tlie  wounding  of  two  or  three  privates. 
Thrown  into  confusion  by  the  slight  fire,  and  panic-stricken,  the  raiders 
fl.cd  down  the  road  they  had  just  come  up,  and  endeavoured  to  escape 
through  a  field  immediately  in  front  of  the  concealed  position  of  the  Con- 
federates. They  were  baffled  in  this  by  a  creek  which  ran  from  the  place 
of  ambush  into  the  Mattapony.  Neai*  this  creek  they  camped  during  the 
remainder  of  the  night,  and,  having  been  deseiied  completely  by  their 
officers,  surrendered  the  next  morning,  probably  eighty  soldiere  and  thirty 
negro^ — others  being  picked  up  during  the  day. 

The  great  interest  of  the  affair  remained  to  be  disclosed.  There  were 
discovered  on  the  dead  body  of  Dahlgren  a  written  address  to  his  men, 
and  other  documents,  revealing  to  the  startled  sensibilities  of  the  people 
of  Richmond  the  horrours  which  they  had  narrowly  escaped.  The  Con- 
federates had  here  documentary  evidence  of  the  atrocious  spirit  of  the 
enemy,  which  it  was  important  to  exhibit  to  the  world ;  for  whatever  had 
been  the  constant  assertion  on  this  subject,  the  persistent  denials  of  North- 
em  prmts,  their  audacious  recrimination,  and  the  stereotypes  of  Tcderal 
hypocrisy  about  "  Union,"  "  cause  of  humanity,"  "  hopes  of  the  world," 
etc.,  had  heretofore  imposed  upon  the  credulous,  and  put  a  certain  garb  of 
virtue  on  the  most  iniquitous  designs.  But  here  at  last  the  enemy  had, 
by  a  document  plainer  and  more  significant  than  any  published  to  ihe 
world'.Obin  the  biweaux  of  Washington,  revealed  the  stark  and  deformed 
genius  -jf  the  wai\ 

On  the  jjerson  of  Dahlgren  there  was  discovered  the  following  address 
to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  command,  written  on  a  sheet  of  paper  hav- 
ing in  printed  letters  on  the  upper  corner,  "  Headquarters  Third  Division, 
Cavalry  Corps, ,  1864 :  " 

"  Officers  and  meii : 

"  You  have  been  selected  from  brigades  and  regiments  as  a  picked  command  to  at- 
tempt a  desperate  nndertaking,  whicb,  if  snccesafol,  wiL  write  yoar  names  on  the  hearts 
of  your  countrymen  in  letters  that  can  never  be  erased,  and  will  cauise  the  prayers  of  our 
ffellow^oldiera,  now  confined  in  loatlisome  prisons,  to  follow  yon  and  yours  T^erever 
you  may  go. 

"  We  hope  to  release  the  prisoners  from  Belle  Island  first,  and  having  seen  them  ffurly 
Btarted,  we  will  cross  the  James  Eiver  into  Eichmond,  destroying  the  bridges  after  us, 
and  exhortang  the  released  prisoners  to  destroy  aaiA  hun,  the  hateful  eiiy,  and  da  not  allow 
the  rebel  leader  Bavk,  and  Ms  traitorous  erev)  to  escape.  The  prisonei's  must  render  great 
assistance,  as  you  cannot  leave  your  ranks  too  far,  or  become  too  ranch  scattered,  or  you 
will  be  lost. 
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"  Do  ttot  allow  any  x*i'soiial  gMn  to  lead  you  offi  wMch  would  only  brii^  you  to  an 
ignominiouB  death,  at  tlie  hands  of  citizens.  Keep  well  together,  aad  obey  orders  strictly, 
and  all  will  be  well,  but  on  no  aocount  sciitter  too  far ;  for  in  union  there  w  strength. 

"  With  strict  obedience  to  orders,  and  fearlessness  in  the  execution,  you  will  be  sure 
to  succeed. 

"  We  will  join  the  main  force  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  or  perhaps  meet  them 
inside. 

"Many  of  you  may  fall ;  hut  if  Qiere  is  any  man  here  not  willing  to  saorifice  hia 
life  in  such  a  great  and  glorious  undertaking,  or  who  does  not  feel  capable  of  meeting 
the  enemy  in  such  a  desperate  fight  as  will  follow,  let  him  step  out,  and  bo  may  go  hence 
to  the  arms  of  his  sweetheart,  and  read  of  the  braves  who  swept  through  the  city  of 
Eichmond. 

"  Wo  want  no  man  who  cannot  feel  sure  of  suooeas  in  such  a  holy  cause. 

'■  We  will  have  a  desperate  flght ;  but  stand  up  to  it  when  it  does  come,  and  all  will 
be  well. 

"  Ask  the  hles^g  of  the  Almighty,  and  do  not  feai-  the  enemy. 

"  U.  DAHLGEEN, 

"  Colonel  C'ontmanding." 


It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Eiehmond  authorities  would  have  at- 
tempted some  Bubatantial  retaliatson,  in  view  of  these  mnrderous  and  in- 
cendiary diBclosureB,  and  would  have  treated  those  of  Dahlgren's  raiders 
who  had  heen  captured  as  the  felons  they  really  were.  But  President 
Davis  wag  weak  and  melodraraatie  on  the  subject  of  retaliation ;  a  distinct 
victim  had  never  yet  been  exacted  for  innumerable  murders  and  ma^acres 
committed  by  the  enemy  ;  a  single  act  of  substantial  retaliation  had  never 
been  done  by  the  Confederate  Administration  ;  and  now  the  utterly  absurd 
and  puerile  notice  in  Richmond  of  the  Dahlgren  raid  was  to  bury  the 
body  of  its  leader  in  a  concealed  grave,  and  to  put  several  tons  of  powder 
under  the  Libby  Prison  to  intimidate  its  inmates.  Such  stupid  melo- 
drama is  almost  incredible  in  the  head  of  a  great  government,  and  merely 
gave  occasion  to  the  enemy  to  exclaim  about  "  rebel  barbaiitiea,"  and  to 
surround  with  romance  a  deed  of  villainy  from  which  the  piiblic,  without 
Buch  appeals  to  their  interest  and  sympathy,  would  have  turned  with  aver- 
sion. Indeed  so  far  did  the  misrepresentation  and  Jiypocrisy  of  the  !North 
go  on  this  subject,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  papers  found  on  Dahlgren 
was  denied,  and  with  Uiat  singular  disposition  of  Woi-theru  newspapers  to 
interpret  as  heroism,  and  entitle  as  fame,  the  worst  villainies  of  the  war, 
and  its  most  ruthless  and  comprehensive  works  of  destructiouj  the  name  of 
Ulrie  Dahlgren  was  wi'itten  as  "  the  young  hero  of  the  North,"  who  had 
been  "  assasainated  "  on  the  path  to  gloiy. 

The  authenticity  of  "  the  Dahlgren  Papers  " — the  most  important 
only  of  which  we  have  copied  above— is  probably  no  longer  a  question 
with  the  intelligent.     But  to  put  it  beyond  all  dispute,  we  annex  here  a 
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detailed  statement  of  tlio  circnmstancea  of  the  discovery  of  these  papers, 
obtained  from  the  living  witness  under  whose  eye  they  first  came ; 


STATEMENT  OF  EDVABD   W.   HALBAOH    IS  EELATION    TO    "THE 
DAHLGBEN  PAPERS." 

"  In  tho  summer  of  1868, 1,  Edward  W.  Holbaol!,  was  living  at  Stevensville,  in  King 
find  Queea  Oounty,  Virginia.  I  had  already  been  eKempted  from  military  service  on 
account  of  the  condition  of  my  iiealtli,  and  was  now  exempt  as  a  selioolni aster  having  the 
requisite  number  of  pupils.  But  feeling  it  my  duty  to  do  what  I  conld  to  encounter  the 
rdds  of  the  enemy,  I  determined  to  form  a  company  of  my  pupils  between  the  agea  of 
thirteen  and  seventeen  years.  My  commission  and  papers  prove  that  the  company  was 
formed,  end  accepted  by  the  President  for  "  Local  Defence."  A  member  of  this  com- 
pany, thirteen  years  of  age  at  the  time,  captured  the  notorious  "DaMgren  Papers." 
The  name  of  this  boy  is  'ffilliam  Litdepage. 

"  Littlepage  and  myself  were  at  Stevensvilie  when  the  rangers  passed  that  place  on 
their  way  to  the  appointed  place  of  ambush.  Being  determined  to  participate  in  the 
affair,  we  set  off  on  foot,  having  no  horses  to  ride,  and  reached  tho  rendezvous  a  little 
after  dark.  The  Taukeea  came  up  in  a  few  hours,  and  wore  flred  on.  Immediately  after 
this  fire,  and  while  it  was  still  doubtful  whether  the  enemy  would  summon  up  coui'age 
enough  to  advance  again,  in  a  word,  before  any  one  else  ventured  to  do  so,  Littlepage 
ran  ont  into  the  road,  and,  finding  a  "  dead  Yankee  "  there,  proceeded  to  search  his 
pockets  to  see,  as  he  said,  if  he  might  not  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  watch.  The 
litUe  fellow  wanted  to  own  a  watch,  and,  as  the  Yankees  had  robbed  me,  his  teacher, 
of  o  gold  watch  a  short  Urae  before,  I  suppose  he  concluded  that  there  would  be  no  harm 
in  his  taking  a  watch  fVom  a  "  dead  Yankee ;  "  but  his  teacher  always  discouraged  any 
feeeiing  of  this  kind  in  his  pupils.  Littlepage  failed  to  secnre  the  prize  by  not  looking  in 
the  overcoat  pockets,  and  the  watch  (for  there  was  really  one)  was  found  afterwards  by 
Lieut.  Hart.  But  in  aearehing  the  pockets  of  the  inner  garments,  Littlepage  did  Jind  a 
segar-csBc,  a  memorandum-bos,  otc. 

"  "Wheu  tlie  Yankees  had  been  driven  back  and  thrown  into  a  panic  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  our  fire  and  the  darkness  of  tJio  night,  a  Confederate  houtouant,  whom  the  enemy 
Lad  captured  at  Frederick  Hall,  embraced  the  opportunity  presented  to  make  his  escape, 
and  actually  succeeded  in  getting  over  to  onr  side, 

"  We  could,  by  this  lime,  hear  the  enemy  galloping  rapidly  over  the  field,  and  ar- 
rangements were  soon  made  to  prevent  their  possible  escape.  Our  force  determined  to 
go  down  the  road  towards  King-and  Queen  Court-House,  and  barricade  it. 

"But,  as  before  mentioned,  myself  and  the  only  member  of  my  company  I  had  with 
me,  were  on  foot,  and  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  horsemen.  It  was  therefore  decided 
that  the  prisoners  whom  we  had  captured  should  be  left  in  my  charge.  In  the  oonfu- 
eion,  however,  all  the  prisoners  had  been  carried  off  by  others,  aave  the  one  claiming  to 
be  a  Confederate  ofBcer,  whieli  he  afterwards  proved  to  be— and  a  gallant  one  at  that. 
But,  under  the  circumstances,  I  felt  compelled  to  treat  him  as  an  enemy,  until  time  shoulfl 
prove  him  a  friend. 

"  Wishing  to  find  a  place  of  safety,  and  feeling  that  it  would  be  hazardous  for  so 
small  a  party  to  take  any  of  the  public  roads  (for  we  knew  not  how  many  more  Yankees 
there  were,  nor  in  what  direction  they  might  come),  I  decided  to  go  into  the  woods  a 
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short  distance,  and  there  apead  the  night.  Hy  party  oonaiated  of  myself,  littlepage,  the 
"  hentenant,"  and  soyeral  other  gentlomen  of  King  and  Queen  County.  "We  walked  iiiffl 
the  woods  about  a  quarter  of  a  milo,  and  sat  down, 

"  Up  to  this  time,  we  had  not  eyen  an  intimation  of  the  name  and  rank  of  the  officer 
commanding  the  enemy.  In  fact,  we  felt  no  curiosity  to  know.  All  we  eared  for  was  to 
punish  as  severely  as  possible  the  raiders  with  whom  w©  were  contending.  We  knew 
that  one  man  was  killed,  hut  knew  not  who  he  was.  Wo  wore  just  getting  our  places 
for  the  night,  and  wrapping  up  with  blankets,  ganuents,  etc.,  sach  as  we  had,  for  the 
ground  was  freezing,  and  we  dared  not  make  a  fire,  when  Littlepage  pulled  ont  a  segai'-case, 
and  said :  '  Jtr.  Halbach,  will  you  have  a  segar  S '  '  No,'  said  I ;  '  hut  where  did  you  get 
segars  these  hard  limes  3 '  He  replied  that  ho  had  got  them  ont  of  the  pocket  of  the 
Yankee  who  had  been  killed,  and  that  he  had  also  taken  from  the  same  man  a  memoran- 
dum-hook and  somo  papers.  'Well,' said  I,  'William,  you  must  give  me  the  papers, 
and  you  may  keep  the  segar-case.' 

"  littlepage  then  remarked  that  the  dead  Yankee  had  a  wooden  leg.  Here  the  lieu- 
tenant, greatly  agitated,  exclaimed :   '  How  do  yon  know  he  has  a  wooden  leg  f ' 

"  '  I  know  he  lias,'  replied  Littlepage,  '  because  I  caught  hold  of  it,  and  tried  to  pnll 
it  off.' 

"  '  There  I '  rephed  the  Lieutenant, '  you  have  killed  Col.  Dahlgren,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  enemy.  His  men  were  devoted  to  Mm,  and  I  would  advise  you  all  to  take 
care  of  yourselves  now,  for  if  the  Yankees  catch  you  with  anything  belonging  to  him 
they  wOl  eortdnly  hang  us  all  to  the  nearest  tree.' 

"  Of  course  it  was  impossible  for  as  to  learn  the  contents  of  the  papers,  without  mak- 
ing a  light  to  read  them  hy,  or  waiting  till  the  next  morning.  We  did  the  latter ;  and, 
aa  soon  as  day  broke,  the  papers  wero  read,  and  found  to  contain  eoery  line  amd  eaery 
vsard  as  afterwards  copied  into  the  Eichmond  newspapers.  Dahlgrcn'a  name  was  sigijed 
to  one  or  more  of  the  papers,  and  also  written  on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover  of  his 
memorandum-book.  Here  the  date  of  purchase,  I  suppose,  was  added.  The  book  had 
been  written  with  a  degree  of  haste  clearly  indicated  by  the  frequent  interlineations  and 
corrections,  but  the  orders  referred  to  had  also  been  re-written  ou  a  separate  sheet  of 
paper ;  and,  aa  thus  copied,  were  pnhlished  to  the  world.  Some  of  the  papers  were 
fomid  loose  in  Dahlgren's  pockets,  othei-s  were  between  the  leaves  of  the  memorandnm- 

"  Tbe  papers  thus  brought  to  light  were  preserved  by  myself  in  the  eontinnal  pres- 
ence of  witnefses  of  unquestionable  veracity,  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  after  their  capture ;  at  which  time  myself  and  party  met  Lieut.  Pollard,  who,  up 
to  this  time,  knew  nothing  in  the  world  of  the  existence  of  the  Dahlgren  Papers.  At 
his  request,  I  let  him  read  the  papers ;  after  doing  which  he  requested  me  to  let  hii^  carry 
them  to  Eichmond.  At  first,  I  refused,  for  I  thought  that  I  knew  what  to  do  with  them 
quite  as  well  as  any  one  else.  But  I  waa  finally  induced,  by  my  friends,  agwnst  my  will, 
to  surrender  the  papers  to  Lieut.  Pollard,  mainly  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  they 
would  reach  Eichmond  much  sooner  through  him  than  through  a  9 ami- Weekly  mail.  The 
papers  which  were  thus  haoded  over  to  the  Confederate  Government — I  state  it  again — 
were  correeth]  copied  iy  the  Biehmond  newspapers. 

A  thousand  and  one  falsehoods  have  been  told  about  this  affair— by  our  own  men  as  well 
ashy  the  Yankees.  Some  of  our  own  men  were  actuated  by  motives  of  selfishness  and 
ambition  to  claim  each  one  for  himself  the  whole  credit  of  the  affair ;  when,  in  fact, 
the  credit  belongs  to  no  particular  individual,  hut,  collectively,  to  the  whole  of  our  party. 
We  were  a  strmige  medley  of  regnlars,  raw  troops,  old  farmers,  preachers,  schoolboys^ 
etc.    But  I  believe  that  all  present  did  their  dnty,  only  to  find  that  all  the  credit  waa 
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afterwards  claimed,  with  a  considerable  degi'ce  of  auooesa  among  the  ignorant,  by  those 
who  wore  not  present. 

"  The  credit  of  the  command  of  oui-  party  belongs  alone  to  Capt,  E^x,  than  whom 
there  was  no  more  ohivalric  spirit  in  either  army.  In  making  this  statement,  I  am  actu- 
ated only  by  a  desire  to  do  justioe  to  the  memoiT'  of  one  who  was  too  unaMuming  to 
aonnd  bis  own  trumpet.  I  am  also  told,  by  soldiers,  that  Lient.  Pollard  deserves  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  oredit,  for  the  part  he  played  in  following  and  harassing  the  enemy 
up  to  the  time  they  took  the  right  fork  of  the  road  ncnr  Sutler's  Tavern. 

"You  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  enemy  has  always  denied  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Dahlgren  Papers,  and  declared  them  to  be  forg&ries.  To  prove  the 
utter  absurdity  and  falsehood  of  such  a  oharge,  I  submit  tlie  following : 

"  1.  The  papers  were  taken  by  Littlepage  from  the  person  of  a  man  whose  name  he 
had  never  heard.  It  was  a  dark  night,  and  the  captor,  with  the  aid  of  the  noon-day 
Eran,  oould  not  write  at  all.    I  afterwards  taught  him  to  write  a  little  in  my  school, 

"  The  question  occurs :  Oan  a  boy  who  cannot  write  at  all,  write  such  papers,  and 
tdgn  to  them  an  unknown  name !  H  they  had  been  forged  by  any  one  else,  would  they 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  child  ?  Oould  any  one  else  have  foiled  an  unknown 
and  unheard  of  name? 

"  2.  The  papers  were  handed  to  me  immediately  after  their  capture,  in  tlie  presence 
of  gentlemen  of  undoubted  integrity  and  veracity,  befoi-e  whom  I  can  prove  that  the 
papers  not  only  were  not,  but  could  not  have  been,  altered  or  interpolated  by  myself. 
These  gentlemen  were  with  me  every  moment  of  the  time  between  my  receiving  the 
papers  and  my  delitering  them  to  Lieut,  Pollard. 

"  8.  If  Lieut,  Pollard  had  made  any  alterations  in  the  papers,  these  would  have  been 
detected,  by  every  one  who  read  the  papers  before  they  were  given  to  him,  and  after- 
wfli'ds  read  them  in  the  newpapera.  But  all  agree  that  they  were  correctly  copied.  In 
short,  human  testimony  cannot  establish  any  fact  more  fully  than  the  fact  that  Ool,  Ulrio 
Dahlgren  was  the  author  of  the  "  Dahlgren  Papers." 

"  With  regard  to  the  paJ^i  taken  by  myself  in  this  affair,  I  lay  no  claim  to  any  credit. 
I  do  not  write  this  version  of  the  affair  to  gain  notoriety.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  not  to 
mention  mj  own  name,  except  in  cases  where  I  found  that  false  impressions  were  being 
made  upon  the  public  mind.  You  know  very  well  that  my  being  Littlepage's  captain 
entitled  me  to  claim  the  capture  of  the  papers  for  myself.  But  this  I  have  never  done. 
And,  even  when  called  upon  by  Gen,  Fitz.  Lee  to  give  my  affidavit  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  papers,  I  wrote  him  word  that  Littlepage  was  the  captor  of  them.  In  his  letter  to 
Lieut  Pollai-d,  which  was  forwarded  to  me,  he  asked ;  '  Who  is  Oapt,  Halbach ! '  I  re- 
plied, for  myself,  that  I  was  nothing  more  than  the  hnmble  captain  of  a  company  of 
BOhool-boys,  and  that  if  I  deserved  any  credit,  it  was  only  so  much  as  he  might  choose 
to  give  me  for  preserving  the  papers,  when  advised  to  destroy  them,  to  avoid  being  cap- 
tured with  them  in  my  possession,  which,  I  was  told,  would  result  in  the  hanging  of  our 
little  party. 

"I  have  never  given  the  information  herein  contained  before,  because  I  had  hoped 
that  it  would  be  ^ven  to  the  public  by  others,  and  I  give  it  now,  because  I  regard  it  as 
a  duty  to  do  so.  My  own  course,  after  the  killing  of  Dahlgren,  was  as  follows ;  I  joined 
those  who  agreed  to  bury  him  decently  in  a  coffl  d  m  mjl  ance  with  a  promise 
made  to  a  scout  by  the  name  of  Hogan,  I  prepared  t  I  ttl  h     1-board  with  my  own 

hands,  to  mark  his  grave.    This  was  not  put  up,  b  th  scnger  from  Mr.  Davis 

for  the  body  of  Dahlgren  arrived  while  we  were  takm  t  t  f  the  ground  where  it 
had  been  hastily  buried." 
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It  is  remarkable  tliat  at  the  opening  of  the  great  spring  campaign  of 
186i,  there  ehould  have  simultaneously  prevailed  at  Washington  the  opin- 
ion that  the  operations  of  the  year  would  certainly  restore  the  Union,  and 
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at  Eiohmond  the  opinion  that  the  eoniing  campaign  was  more  likely  to 
accomplish  the  mdependence  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  than  any  pre- 
ceding one  of  the  war.  These  opioiona  were  probably  equally  sincere  ajid 
intelligent.  Some  special  explanation  must  be  found  for  a  conflict  of 
judgment  so  sharp  and  decided.  The  North  trusted  to  its  aeumulation  of 
men  and  material  to  make  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  the  triumphant  one 
for  its  cause.  The  South,  to  a  certain  extent,  had  been  encouraged  by  the 
eeriea  of  successes  we  have  remarked  in  the  first  months  of  this  year ;  but 
this  animation  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  large  measure  of  expec- 
tation and  confidence  with  which  she  entered  upon  the  dominant  campaign 
of  1864.     There  was  a  special  occasion  of  hope  and  reassurance. 

Despite  the  little  benefit,  beyond  verbal  assistance,  which  the  Confed- 
erate cause  had  derived  from  the  Democratic  party  in  the  North,  and  de- 
spite the  losses  of  that  party  in  the  elections  of  1863,  it  was  observed,  in 
the  spring  of  1864,  that  it  was  beginning  to  raise  a  peace  platform  for  the 
next  Presidential  election.  That  critical  election  was  the  point  of  ,a  new 
prospect  for  the  South.  It  was  evident  that  there  was  a  serious  impa- 
tience in  the  North  at  the  prolongation  of  the  war  ;  and  it  was  proliablo 
that  if  the  South  could  maintain  the  status  quo  through  another  campaign, 
and  put  before  the  Nortli  the  prospect  of  another  and  indefinite  term  of 
boatilities,  the  present  rulers  at  Washington  would  be  discredited,  the 
Democratic  party  get  into  power,  and  the  Northern  public  be  persuaded 
to  accept  as  the  conclusion  of  the  war  some  favourable  treaty,  league,  or 
other  terms  short  of  an  actual  restoration  of  the  "Union,  It  was  said,  with 
reason,  in  Eichmond,  that  such  was  Northern  impatience  that  the  question 
of  the  war  had  simply  become  one  of  endurmiae  on  the  part  of  the  South  ; 
that  even  without  positive  victories  in  the  field,  and  merely  by  securing 
negative  results  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  the  Democratic  party  would  be 
able  to  overthrow  the  Administration  at  Washington,  and  to  open  negotia- 
tions with  Eichmond  as  between  government  and  government. 

How  seriously  this  argument  was  entertained  in  Eichmond,  may  be 
understood  from  the  fact  that,  simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  in  Virginia,  President  Davis  prepared  a  mission  to  open  com- 
munication with  the  Democratic  party  in  the  North,  and  to  conduct  in 
pace  with  the  military  campaign  whatever  political  negotiation  might  be 
practicable  in  the  North.  The  commissioners  entrusted  with  this  intrigue 
were  Messrs.  Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  Holcombe,  of  Virginia,  and  Clay, 
of  Alabama ;  and  they  were  to  proceed  to  a  convenient  place  on  the  North- 
em  irontier,  and  use  whatever  political  opportunities  the  military  events  of 
the  war  might  develop.  They  ran  the  blockade  at  Wilmington  on  the  night 
of  the  day  that  the  firat  gun  on  the  Eapidan  opened  the  momentous  cam- 
paign of  1864, 

The  bloody  drama  of  the  war  was  to  recommence  on  the  banks  of  this 
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stream,  where  Gen.  Lee's  army  had  teen  Gtationed  during  the  winter.  On 
the  Federal  side  a  new  and  important  actor  was  to  appear  on  the  scene. 
Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  had  had  a  long  run  of  success  in  tlie  "West,  had 
been  appointed  lieutenant-general  and  commander-inHshief  of  all  the  Fed- 
eral forces,  and  was  now  to  answer  the  expectation  of  his  admirers  by  a 
campaign  in  Virginia  and  the  repetition  of  the  enterprise  upon  the  Oon- 
tederate  capital.  The  Richmond  journals  complimented  him  as  a  "  man 
of  far  more  enei'gy  and  ability  tban  any  that  had  yet  commanded  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,"  but  "  his  performances  would  hear  no  compariBOn 
wliatever  to  those  of  Gen.  Lee." 

The  new  Federal  commander  in  Virginia  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able accidents  of  the  war.  That  a  man  without  any  marked  ability,  cer- 
tainly without  genius,  without  fortune,  without  influence,  shoiild  attain  the 
position  of  leader  of  all  tlie  Federal  armies,  and  stand  the  most  conspicu- 
ous person  on  that  side  of  the  war,  is  a  phenomenon  which  would  be  inex- 
plicable among  any  other  people  than  the  sensational  and  coarse  raohs  of 
admiration  in  the  North.  Gen.  Grant's  name  was  coupled  with  success  ; 
and  this  circumstance  alone,  without  regard  to  merit  of  personal  agency, 
without  reference  to  any  display  of  mental  quality  in  the  event,  was  sufQ- 
cient  to  fix  him  in  the  admiration  of  the  K^orthem  public.  It  mattered 
not  that  Grant  had  illustrated  no  genius ;  it  mattered  not  that  he  had 
smothered  Fort  Donelson  by  numbers ;  it  mattered  not  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded at  Vieksburg  through  the  glaring  incompetency  of  a  Confederate 
commander,  and  by  the  weight  of  eighty  thousand  men  against  twenty 
odd  thousand ;  the  JsTorth  was  prepared  to  worship  him,  without  distin- 
guishing between  accident  and  aehievemeiit,  and  to  entitle  him  the  hero 
of  the  war. 

It  is  a  cnrious  commentary  on  the  justice  of  popular  judgment,  that 
while  Grant  was  thus  elevated  to  power  and  fame,  the  man  who  rescued 
him  at  Pcrryville  and  again  at  Shiloh,  and  whoso  heroism  and  genius  had 
saved  there  the  consequences  of  his  stupidity,  should  be  languishing  in 
obscurity.  This  man  was  Gen.  Bnelh  It  was  he  who  had  contributed 
most  to  Grant's  success,  and  whose  masterly  manceuvi-es  had  done  more  to 
reclaim  the  Mi^issippi  Valley  for  the  Federals  than  any  other  commander, 
and  who  now  had  been  sacriiiced  to  the  spirit  of  political  intrigue.  At  a 
time  when  popular  passion  clamoured  for  the  desolation  of  the  Sonth,  Gen. 
Buell  persisted,  with  a  firmnras  rarer  and  more  admirable  even  than  he 
exhibited  in  the  crisis  of  battle,  in  conducting  the  war  on  the  principles  of 
humanity;  and  by  this  noble  moderation  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  faction  that  controlled  the  Government  at  Washington.  The  Radicals 
waged  a  war  of  extermination  ;  but  he  proposed,  with  the  sagacity  of  a 
statesman,  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  South,  while  he  overcame  it.^ 
resistance  by  an  exertion  of  physical  force.     His  system  was  too  refined 
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for  the  eomprehenaion,  and  too  liberal  for  the  vindictive  temper  of  the 
dominant  party,  and  lie  was  forced  to  relinquisli  the  command  of  tlie 
superb  anny  he  had  organized,  and  to  resign  a  commission  which  be  might 
have  illustrated  by  splendid  achievements. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  reflect  that  the  verdict  of  history  is  neither 
the  sensation  of  a  mob  nor  the  fiat  of  a  political  faction.  Gen,  Grant  will 
have  his  proper  place  surely  and  exactly  assigned  in  the  ultimate  records 
of  merit  in  the  war,  "No  one  will  deny  this  man  credit  for  many  good 
qualities  of  heart  and  great  propriety  of  behaviour.  He  had  that  coarse, 
heavy  obstinacy,  which  is  as  often  observed  in  the  Western  backwoodsman 
as  in  a  higher  range  of  chai'acter.  But  he  contained  no  spark  of  military 
genius ;  Mb  idea  of  war  was  to  the  last  degree  rude — no  strategy,  the 
mere  application  of  the  vis  mertm  ;  he  had  none  of  that  quick  perception 
on  the  field  of  action  which  decides  it  by  sudden  strokes ;  he  had  no  con- 
ception of  battle  beyond  the  momentum  of  numbers.  Such  was  the  man 
who  marshalled  all  the  material  resources  of  the  liTorth  to  conquer  tlie  little 
anny  and  overcome  the  consummate  sfeill  of  Gen.  Lee.  He,  who  was  de- 
clared the  military  genius  of  the  North,  had  sucli  a  low  idea  of  the  contest, 
such  little  appreciation  of  the  higher  aims  and  intellectual  exercises  of  war 
that  he  proposed  to  decide  it  by  a  mere  competition  in  the  sacrifice  of 
human  life.  His  plan  of  operations,  as  he  himself  described  it,  was  "  to 
hammer  continuously  against  the  armed  force  of  the  enemy  and  his  re- 
sources, until  by  mere  attrition,  if  in  no  other  way,  there  should  be  nothing 
left  to  him  but  an  equal  submission  with  the  loyal  section  of  oiu*  common 
country  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land." 

At  Washington,  the  arrangements  for  the  spring  campaign  of  1864 
were  made,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  put  forth  its  strength.  In 
all  the  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  supplies  were  provided  on  a  scale 
of  great  magnitude,  to  meet  any  exigency  that  could  be  foreseen,  llie 
estimates  were  baaed  upon  an  army  organization  of  one  million  of  men. 
The  States  were  called  upon  to  strengthen  the  armira  by  volunteers ;  new 
drafts  were  ordered  and  put  in  execution  throughout  all  the  Korthem 
States ;  vast  supplies  of  arras,  ammunition,,  clothing,  subsistence,  medical 
stores  and  forage  were  provided  and  distributed  in  depots  to  meet  the 
wante  of  the  troops  wherever  they  nnght  operate ;  horses,  mnlca,  wagons, 
railroad  iron,  locomotives  and  cars,  bridge  timber,  telegraph  cable  and 
wire,  and  every  material  for  transportation  and  communication  of  great 
armies  under  all  conditions  were  supplied.  Congress,  with  unstintmg 
hand,  voted  large  appropriations  for  recruiting,  paying  and  supplying  the 
troops. 

Gen.  Grant  assumed  command  as  Lioutenant-General  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States  on  the  ITth  day  of  March,  1864.  The  distribution  of 
the  Federal  armies  operating  in  Virginia  was  aa  follovFs  ;     The  Army  of 
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the  Potomac,  commanded  hj  Major-Genei'al  Meade,  had  its  headquarters 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Rapidan.  The  I^iiith  Corps,  under  Major-Gen- 
eral Bumside,  was,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  a  distinct  organization, 
but  on  the  24th  day  of  May,  1864,  it  was  incorporated  into  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  The  Army  of  the  James  was  commanded  hy  Major-Gen. 
Butler,  whose  headq^iiarters  were  at  Portress  Monroe,  The  headquarters 
of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  commanded  by  Major-Gen,  Sigel,  were 
at  Winchester. 

The  available  strength  of  the  enemy's  force  on  the  line  of  the  Rapidan, 
including  the  Ninth  Corps,  was  141,166  men.  Besides  there  were  in  what 
was  known  as  the  Department  of  "Washington  and  the  Middle  Department 
47,751  men,  available  ss  reinforcements  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ; 
making  therefore  a  total  of  about  180,000  men,  as  the  force  which  Gen. 
Lee  had  to  meet  with  less  thmi  forty  thousand  muskets  ! 

The  Confederate  army  on  the  Rapidan,  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign, 
consisted  of  two  divisions  of  Longstreet's  corps,  Ewell's  corps,  A.  V.  Hill's 
corps,  three  divisions  of  cavalry,  and  the  artillery,  Ewell's  corps  did  not 
exceed  foui'teen  thousand  muskets  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  On 
the  8th  of  May,  the  effective  strength  of  Hill's  corps  was  less  than  tliirteen 
tboi^and  muskets,  and  it  could  not  have  exceeded  eighteen  thousand  in  the 
beginning  of  the  month.  Longstrcet's  corps  was  the  weakest  of  the  three 
when  all  the  divisions  were  present,  and  the  two  with  him  had  just  re- 
turned from  an  arduous  and  exhausting  mnter  campaign  in  East  Tennes- 
see. His  effective  strength  could  not  have  exceeded  eight  thousasd  mus- 
kets. Gen.  Lee's  whole  effective  infantry,  therefore,  did  not  exceed  forty 
thousand  muskets,  if  it  reached  that  number.  The  cavalry  divisions  were 
weak,  neither  of  them  exceeding  the  strength  of  a  good  brigade.  The 
artillery  was  in  proportion  to  the  other  arms,  and  was  far  exceeded  by 
Grant's,  not  only  in  the  number  of  men  and  guns,  but  in  weight  of  metal, 
and  especially  in  the  quality  of  the  ammunition.  Gen,  Lee's  whole  effect- 
ive strength  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  was  not  over  fifty  thousand 
men  of  all  arms.  There  were  no  means  of  recruiting  the  ranks  of  his 
army,  and  no  reinforcements  were  received  until  the  23d  of  May. 

The  Confederate  public  was  but  Kttle  aware  of  this  terrible  dispai'ity 
of  force ;  but  Gen.  Lee  was  greatly  affected  by  it  as  he  contemplated  the 
thin  line  which  stood  between  the  insolent  host  of  the  enemy  and  the 
Capital  of  the  Confederacy.  In  April  he  issued  a  general  order  directing 
to  be  observed  "  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer."  All  military 
duties,  unless  absolutely  necessaiy,  were  to  be  suspended,  and  the  chap- 
lains were  desired  to  hold  divine  service  in  their  regimenta  and  brigades. 
Officers  and  men  were  "  requested  "  to  attend.  This  passed,  the  final  prep- 
arations were  made  for  the  deadly  struggle  that,  it  was  evident,  would 
Boon  commence.     "  For  your  stricken  country's  sake,  and  ours,"  said  the 
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"wives,  daughters,  sisters,  and  friends"  of  tlie  Confederate  soldiers  in  a 
published  address  to  them,  "  be  tme  to  yourselves  and  our  glorious  eause. 
Never  turn  your  back  on  the  flag,  nor  desert  the  ranks  of  honoui-,  or  the 
post  of  danger.  You  are  constantly  present  to  oui*  minds.  The  women  of 
tlie  South  bestow  all  their  respect  and  affection  on  the  heroes  who  (" 
them." 


THE  BAm^B   OF  THE  WILnBBNESa. 

Gen.  Lee  was  not  idle  in  adopting  all  precautionaiT-  measures  to  meet 
the  enemy.  He  strougly  intrenched  his  lines,  dug  rifle-pita  at  the  fords  of 
the  Eapidan,  and  kept  a  good  force  on  the  Gordonsville  road  so  as  to  hold 
the  communication  open  to  Richmond  by  that  route,  while  by  the  way  of 
Fredericksburg  he  destroyed  the  bridges  and  rails  in  order  to  prevent,  or 
make  more  difBcult,  the  enemy's  advance  in  that  direction. 

The  works  occupied  by  Lee's  army  on  the  Kapidan  extended  on  the 
right  three  miles  below  Eaccoon  ford.  Ewell's  corps  and  Hill's  lay  behind 
tliose  defences,  and  stretched  out  on  each  side  of  Orange  Court-Hou8e, 
along  a  line  of  twenty  miles.  Longetreet  occupied  the  eonntiy  around 
Gordonsville,  thirteen  miles  southwest  of  tlie  position  on  the  Eapidaai. 

Grant,  having  declined  to  assail  Lee's  front,  determined  to  turn  it  by  a 
movement  on  the  Confederate  right.  On  Tuesday  night,  M&y  3d,  the 
Federal  ai-my  broke  up  its  encampment  io  the  county  of  Culpepper,  and 
at  dawn  of  next  moiiiing  crossed  the  Kapidan  at  the  old  fords — EEy's  and 
Germania — and  in  much  the  same  line  that  Heade  attempted  in  the  pre- 
vious November,  and  where  Lee  had  caused  Hooker  to  retreat  a  year  be- 
fore. The  Second  corps,  commanded  by  Gen.  Hancock,  in  front,  crossed 
at  Ely's  ford,  the  Fifth  corps,  under  Warren,  took  the  Germania  ford, 
while  the  Sixth,  Sedgwick's,  followed  immediately  upon  it. 

As  soon  as  Gen.  Lee  ascertained  that  Grant  had  certainly  cut  loose 
from  his  base  at  Culpepper  Court  House,  and  was  moving  rapidly  past  his 
right,  he  put  his  own  army  in  motion^  sending  Ewell's  corps  down  the 
turnpike  and  A.  P.  Hill's  down  the  plank  road,  and  ordering  Longstreet, 
who  had  arrived  at  Gordonsville,  to  move  his  eoi-ps  down  on  the  right  of 
Ewell's  line  of  march,  so  as  to  strike  the  head  of  the  enemy's  column. 

The  advance  of  Ewell's  corps — ^Edward  Johnson's  division— arrived 
within  three  miles  of  "Wilderness  Kim  in  the  evening,  and  encamped. 
Hodes  lay  in  his  resir  ;  and  Early  was  next  at  Locust  Grove,  all  ready  to 
strike  at  Grant's  advance  the  next  morning.  At  abont  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  6th  May  the  enemy  was  discovered  by  the  fildrmishers 
thrown  out,  and  Johnson  immediately  pressed  forward  to  gain  a  hill  whei'c 
he  proceeded  to  form  his  troops  in  line  of  battle. 
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Tlie  enemy  advanced  in  such  order  i«  was  practicable  in  a  tangled  for- 
est. The  Fifth  corps,  accompanied  by  two  piec^  of  artillery,  that  came 
thnndering  along  the  tampilie,  aesailed  the  Confederate  line  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  road.  Eeceiving,  as  it  advanced,  a  terrible  fueilade  without 
any  sign  of  wavering,  the  real'  rant  pressing  forward  those  of  the  frout, 
the  attacking  masses  delivered  &oni  a  forest  of  rifles  a  fast  and  furious  Sro 
upon  Johnson's  line.  Closing  in  upon  it  with  great  eplrit  in  front,  and 
threatening  to  envelop  it  on  its  right,  they  succeeded,  after  a  brief  strag- 
gle, in  forcing  back  part  of  the  brigade  of  Gen.  J.  M.  Jones  that  had  been 
formed  across  the  tampilie.  Jones  strove,  in  desperation,  to  rally  liis 
broken  troops,  but  with  no  avail ;  and,  as  the  brave  general  was  imploring 
his  men  to  stop  their  flight,  a  ball  strnck  him,  and  he  fell  from  his  saddle 
a  bleeding  corpse. 

The  decisive  moment  of  the  battle  was  now  at  hand.  Stewart  moved 
from  his  position  in  the  line  of  battle  to  close  tlie  gap  left  in  it  by  the  bri- 
gade of  Jones.  As  the  Federal  masses  poured  through,  his  men  rushed 
forward  with  a  cheer ;  and,  driving  them  back  by  the  impetus  of  their 
charge,  captured  th'eir  guns.  At  the  same  time  Ewell  ordered  Daniels'  and 
Gordon's  brigades  of  Eodea'  division  to  form  on  the  right  and  chai'ge. 
Gordon,  holding  command  of  the  movement,  crushed  through  the  enemy's 
first  lines  and  captured  as  he  went  forward  a  whole  regiment,  men,  officers, 
and  colors.  Driving  on  furiously  he  sti'uck  back  the  Federal  front  in  con- 
fusion upon  its  supports ;  and  scattering  both  like  leaves  before  a  storm, 
foKied  them  off  the  field  in  utter  rout  for  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Soon  after  the  onslaught  upon  the  Confederate  front,  the  Sixth  corps 
of  the  Federal  army  advanced  upon  its  left  flank.  The  attack  here  was 
repulsed  by  Pegram's  and  Hay's  division.  The  furious  onslaught  of  Hay'a 
men  did  not  expend  itself  until  they  had  forced  the  enemy  to  retreat  in 
confusion  for  nearly  a  mile.  In  advance  of  all  others  on  that  face  of  the 
attack,  these  splendid  troops,  having  left  nearly  one-third  of  their  number 
on  the  field,  foil  back  with  Pegi-am's  gallant  men  to  the  general  line  of 
battle, 

Skii-mishing  continued  outside  the  lines.  Immediately  before  the  close 
of  the  evening,  the  skirmishers  of  Pegram,  on  Johnson's  left,  came  lim- 
ning in,  and  soon  afterwards  his  sharpahootei's  eprangback  from  their  rifie- 
pits  in  his  immediate  front.  A  column,  three  lines  deep,  moved  upon  him 
from  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and,  firing  heavily  as  thoy  came  on,  pressed 
towards  his  works  furiously.  His  stanch  Virginians,  however,  met  the 
attack  resolutely,  and,  covered  partially  by  their  works,  hurled  volley  aftei- 
volley  in  withering  blasts,  breast  high,  into  its  serried  ranks. 

Bnt  the  work  of  carnage  was  not  yet  sufficient  for  Grant.  In  five  lines 
a  column  renewed  the  attack  after  nightfall ;  but  did  so  withqut  other  re- 
sult than  to  increase  terribly  the  hundreds  of  men  that,  dead  or  dying  out- 
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Bide  tlie  Confederate  wovks,  lay  welteiing  in  their  gore,  Pegram  feU  in 
this  last  attBXik  severely  wounded.  The  repulse  which  he  guided  aa  he 
fell,  closed  the  work  of  war  for  the  day  on  the  left,  and  witnessed  the 
Confederates  still  in  possession  of  their  improved  position  and  advanced 
lines. 

The  results  of  the  day  were  that  the  enemy  had  been  heaten  back  as 
often  as  he  advanced,  with  heavy  loss,  including  two  thousand  prisoners 
and  fottf  guna.  Longstreet  not  having  arrived,  owing  to  the  greater  dis- 
faiice  he  had  to  march,  Gen.  Lee  refrained  from  pressing  his  advantage, 
and  slept  upon  the  battle-field.  Hie  own  loss  was  comparatively  slight, 
his  ti-oops  underatanding  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  rough  country  and 
entangled  woods  in  which  they  fought.  Longstreet  reached  a  point  ten 
miles  fi-om  the  battle-field  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  hut,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  density  of  the  forest,  he 
was  imable  to  hear  the  report  of  Hill's  and  Eweli's  guns,  and  was  ignorant 
that  the  two  armies  had  been  engaged  until  midnight,  when  ho  i-eceived 
an  order  from  Gen,  Leo  to  cross  over  to  the  plank  road  to  the  aid  of  Hill. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  when  Longstreet  aroused 
his  sleeping  men  from  their  bivouac,  and  marched  on  to  the  field  of  battle. 
Hill's  troops  were  aware  of  his  approach,  and  that  he  was  to  take  their 
place  on  the  line,  and,  ha:ving  been  marching  and  fighting  all  the  previous 
day,  and  sleeping  hut  little  that  night,  they  got  ready  to  retire  as  the  head 
of  Longstreet's  corps  reached  the  ground.  Unfortunately,  Grant  renewed 
the  attack  just  at  this  time,  threw  Heth's  and  Wilcox's  divisions  of  Hill's 
corps  into  confusion,  and  pushed  them  back  upon  Longstreet's  column, 
which  had  not  yet  deployed  into  line. 

The  disordered  ranks  surged  already  within  one  hundred  and  fitly 
yards  of  the  petition  of  Gen.  Lee,  But  at  this  moment  three  regiments  of 
Kerehaw's  division  came  into  line,  and  this  Spartan  baud  held  the  enemy 
in  cheek  until  the  remainder  of  the  division  and  finally  Longstreet's  entire 
corps  could  be  brought  up.  Then  ensued  a  furious  and  bloody  combat  all 
along  Longstreet's  front.  His  veteran  corps,  which  had  made  the  circuit 
of  half  the  Confederacy  within  the  last  twelve  months,  never  fotight  better 
or  more  successfully.  Grant  had  taken  advantage  of  the  disorder  among 
Hill's  troops,  and  hurled  heavy  masses  upon  the  point,  hoping  to  tui-n  the 
Oonfedei-ate  right  wing,  and  throw  himself  between  Lee  and  Eicinnond. 
He  would  have  succeeded  but  for  Longstreet's  timely  arrival. 

At  11  o'clock  Lon^treet  was  ordered,  with  some  select  brigades,  to 
pass  to  the  right  and  attack  the  enemy  iu  flank.  The  order  was  promptly 
executed.  Falling  suddenly  upon  Grant's  left,  he  drove  the  enemy  in 
confusion,  bending  his  line  back  upon  itself,  and  gaining  the  plank  road  a 
mile  in -advance  of  the  scene  of  the  recent  conflict. 

The  fortunes  of  the  day  were  evidently  turned.    Gen.  Longstreet  now 
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moved  forward  with  liis  staff  to  take  hia  place  at  tlie  head  of  tJie  advance ; 
and  was  received  as  he  passed  along  the  moving  mass  with  shouts  of  ap- 
plause. As  he  galloped  forwai'd,  Gen,  Jenldns  spun-ed  to  his  side  to  grasp 
his  hand,  with  the  pleasure  of  an  old  friend, — for  Longstreet  had  but 
newly  arrived  from  several  months'  campaign  in  Eastern  Tennessee.  But, 
hardly  had  the  mutual  congratulations  passed  each  other's  lips,  when  a 
deadly  volley  from  Mahone's  brigade,  concealed  in  buah^  along  the  road 
— mistaking  Longstreet,  Jenkins,  and  tiie  rest,  for  a  party  of  the  flying  foe 
— ^poured  into  them,  at  short  range.  Jenkins  fell  instantly  from  his  horae 
a  lifeless  corpse,  while  Longstreet  received  a  ball  that  entered  his  throat 
and  passed  out  through  his  right  shoulder.  Bleeding  profusely,  he  was 
helped  from  his  horee  so  prostrated  that  fears  were  entertained  of  his  im- 
mediate death.  Placed  on  a  htter,  the  wounded  General  was  removed 
from  the  field ;  but  feeble  though  he  was  from  loss  of  blood,  he  did  not 
fail  to  lift  his  hat  from  time  to  time  aa  he  passed  down  the  column,  in 
acknowledgment  of  its  cheers  of  applause  and  sympathy. 

The  fall  of  Longstreet  was  an  untimely  event,  and  the  delay  it  oeear 
sioned  gave  opportunity  to  the  enemy  to  reform  his  line.  The  field  was 
well  contested  on  both  sides ;  but  at  one  time  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  so 
alarming  that  Gen,  I^ee  had,  as  Tielda'  division,  came  under  fire,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  Gregg's  brigade  of  Texans.  With  that  devotion 
which  constituted  the  great  charm  of  his  character,  he  ordered  them  to  fol- 
low him  in  a  chaise  upon  a  line  of  the  enemy,  sweeping  down  upon  hia 
front.  The  response  was  not  shouts.  A  grim  and  ragged  soldier  of  the 
line  raised  his  voice  in  determined  remonstrance.  He  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  whole  brigade  in  positive  refusal  to 
advance  until  their  beloved  commander  had  gone  to  his  proper  position 
of  safety.  Yielding  to  this  touching  solicitude,  Qen.  Lee  withdrew,  while 
the  brave  Texans  fulfilled  the  promise  by  which  they  had  urged  his  with- 
drawal, and,  breasting  a  storm  of  bullets,  drove  the  enemy  on  their  front 
back  to  his  entrenchments.  What  was  the  exposure  of  the  devoted  com- 
mander dming  the  day,  may  be  judged  from  the  eircumstancea  of  the 
explosion  of  a  shell  under  his  own  hoi^c,  the  kiUing  of  the  horse  of  his 
Adjutant-Gen.,  Lieut.-Col.  Taylor,  and  the  wounding  of  another  officer 
attached  to  his  person,  Lieut. -Col.  Marshall, — events  which  caused  great 
and  most  affectionate  anxiety  in  the  army,  and  determined  the  troops  to 
watch  more  carefully  over  a  life  in  which  they  considered  were  bound  up 
the  fortunes  of  their  country. 

So  far  the  enemy  had  been  driven  back  on  the  Confederate  right,  and 
was  firmly  held  in  check  ;  while  on  the  left,  Ewell,  battling  severely,  and 
defeating  an  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  outflank  him,  held  his  own,  and 
joined  his  line  of  battle  with  that  which  had  been  restored  on  the  right 
iving.     During  the  afternoon  Brig.-Gen.  Wofford,  of  Anderson's  corps, 
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^as  permitted,  at  Ms  own  request,  to  move  upon  the  rear  of  tiie  Federal 
left  wing.  He  got  possession  of  tbeir  camps,  destroyed  and  brought  off  a 
good  deal  of  material,  and  created  great  consternation  among  the  teamsters 
and  quartermasters.  About  twUight  Brig. -Gen.  Gordon,  of  Ewell's  corps, 
attacked  the  enemy's  left,  captured  Gen.  Seymour  and  a  lai'ge  portion  of 
his  brigade,  and  excited  a  panic  -which  pnt  Grant's  whole  army  on  the 
vei'ge  of  irretrievable  rout.  Brigade  after  brigade  fled  from  the  Federal 
■works,  and,  attempting,  one  after  another,  to  wheel  around  into  line  iji 
order  to  cheek  the  advance,  was  borne  back  under  the  rapidity  of  Gor- 
don's movement.  The  woods  in  front  were  alive  with  m^ses  of  men, 
struggling  to  escape  with  life.  Gordon  swept  all  before  him  for  a  distance 
of  two  miles.  But  the  forest  through  which  he  advanced  was  so  dense 
with  undergrowth,  tbat  by  the  nightfall  he  had  become  separated  from  his 
supports.  He  paused  before  he  had  completed  a  movement  that  came 
near  completely  routing  the  entire  Federal  right.  The  entei'prise,  not- 
withstanding its  incompleteness,  was  crowned  with  brilliant  success.  The 
Confederate  loss  in  that  service  numbered,  in  killed  and  wounded,  but 
twenty-seven,  while  on  the  enemy's  side  Gens.  Shaler  and  Seymour,  with 
the  greater  part  of  their  commands,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  entire 
Sixth  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  been  broken  up  in  panic. 

In  these  two  days  of  terrible  battle  in  the  Wilderness  the  Confederate 
wounded,  by  the  official  reports  of  the  surgeons,  were  estimated  at  six 
thousand,  and  their  killed  at  less  than  one  thousand.  The  wounds  were 
comparatively  slight,  owing  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  trees  and 
the  absence  of  artillery,  which  could  not  be  used  in  consequence  of  the 
dense  and  almost  unbroken  forest.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  out  of  all 
proportion  to  what  it  had  inflicted :  369  officers  and  3,019  men  killed ; 
1,017  ofScers  and  18,261  men  wounded,  and  111  officers  and  6,667  men 
missing — making  an  aggregate  of  27,310. 

On  the  7th  May,  both  ai-mies  moved  their  position — Grant's  to  take  an 
interiour  road  towards  Kichmond  by  the  Spottsylvania  Court-house,  and 
Lee's,  back,  apparently,,  towards  Orange  Court-house,  but  in  reality  to 
reach  Spotteylvania  before  the  enemy.  The  advance  of  Lee  arrived  first 
and  took  up  a  good  position,  the  main  army  quickly  following.  Tlie  situ- 
ation which  the  Northern  newspapers  interpreted  as  "  the  reti'eat  of  Lee  " 
bore  in  every  respect  the  evidences  of  bis  generalship  and  success.  He 
had  succeeded  in  throwing  his  entire  army  right  across  the  path  by  which 
Grant  must  march  if  he  would  get  "  on  to  Richmond." — Re  had  not  only 
repulsed  all  his  assaults  at  the  "Wilderness,  but  held  Mm  there  until  he 
eonld  throw  his  own  army  in  front  of  him.  It  was  a  masterly  perform- 
ance, and  made  it  necessary  for  Grant  to  deliver  battle  there  or  malte 
another  effort  to  turn  the  Confederate  position. 

To  this  movement  there  was  an  episode,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable 
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for  the  fall  in  it  of  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuaii,  the  brilliant  commander  of  the 
■  Confederate  eavalrj  in  Tirginia.  An  expedition  of  Federal  cavalry,  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Sheridan,  was  directed  to  nialie  a  hold  dash  around  Lee's 
Bank  towards  Richmond.  It  passed  ai'onnd  the  right  flank  of  the  Con- 
federates to  the  North  Anna  Biver ;  committed  some  damage  at  Beaver 
Dam ;  moved  thence  to  the  South  Anna  and  Ashland  Station,  where  the 
railroad  was  destroyed ;  and  finally  found  its  way  to  the  Jamea  Eiver, 
where  it  joined  the  forces  of  Butler.  On  the  10th  May,  a  portion  of  Sher- 
idan's command,  nnder  Ouster  and  Merrill,  were  encountered  by  a  body 
of  Stuart's  cavalry  near  Ashland,  at  a  place  called  Yellow  Tavern,  on  the 
road  to  Eichmond.  An  engagement  took  place  hero,  la  a  desperate 
charge,  at  the  head  of  a  column,  Gen.  Stuart  tell,  terribly  woanded.  He 
was  immediately  taken  to  Eichmond,  and  every  effort  made  to  save  his 
valuable  life ;  but  in  vain.     He  died  the  next  day.* 

*  Fi-om  some  memoirs  of  Gen.  'Stnart,  collected  from  his  staff  officere,  we  extract  Eoioe  incidents 
indicative  of  tlie  oliaraoter  of  the  man,  designated  as  the  "Prince  Eupert  of  the  Confederate 

"  One  of  tbe  marked  traits  of  this  preux  ehevaKer  woa  Ms  indifference  to  danger,  wliich  im- 
pressed eTsty  one.  It  would  be  diffiealt  to  imagine  a  coolness  more  supreme.  It  waa  not  that  he 
Beemed  to  defy  peril — he  appeared  unconscious  of  it.  At  tlie  battle  of  Oxhill,  in  September,  1362, 
he  advanced  a  piece  of  artillery  down  the  road  Ut  Fairfax  Court-honse,  and  snddenly  found  bimself 
in  the  presence  of  a  bitsHJng  hornet's  neat  of  Federal  sharp-shooters,  who  rose  from  tbe  tall  weeds 
a  few  score  jards  distant,  and  pouved  a  deadly  fir©  into  the  cannoniers.  Stuart  was  at  the  gun 
directing  the  firing,  and  sat  on  his  horse,  full  front  to  the  fire,  witU  so  perfect  an  air  of  unconscious- 
ness that  it  waa  lard  to  believe  that  he  realized  his  danger.  When  a  staff  officer  said,  '  This  fire 
is  rather  peculiar,  Qeneral,'  Stuai't  seemed  to  wake  up,  as  it  were,  to  whistJing  bullets,  and  said, 
indifferently,  '  It  is  getljng  rather  warm,'  He  met  his  death  in  this  way,  and  the  only  matter  for 
astonishment  is  that  he  was  not  killed  long  before.  He  was  constantly  on  the  most  advanced  line 
of  aMnnisliers,  cheering  t^em  on,  Che  most  conspicuous  mark  to  the  enemy.  Ho  used  to  laugh 
when  he  was  warned  against  such  exposure  of  himself,  and  Eidd  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  any  ball 
'  aimed  at  him ; '  but  I  know  that  he  never  espected  to  get  through  the  war.  He  deeply  deplored 
its  existence,  and  said,  one  day,  '  I  would  lay  down  my  right  hand  and  have  it  cut  off  at  the  wrist 
to  end  it'  But  he  was  conscientious  in  his  espousal  of  the  Southern  cause,  and  was  ready  to  die 
for  it 

"  The  habitual  temper  of  his  mind  toward  his  adversaries  was  cool  and  soldierly.  Federal  pris- 
oners were  treated  by  Mm  with  uniform  conrtesy,  and  often  left  his  headquartei's  dechiring  that  they 
would  never  fojget  the  kindness  they  had  experienced.  I  remember  an  appeal  once  made  to  him 
by  a  prisoner,  which  amused  everybody.  One  of  his  escort  spoke  roi^hlj  to  the  prisoner,  when  the 
latter,  seeing  the  General,  exclaimed ;  '  Gen.  Stuart,  I  did  not  come  here  to  be  blaekgunrded,'  at 
which  Stuart  laughed  good-humouredly,  and  reprimanded  the  person  who  had  addressed  the  prls- 

"  At  Verilieraville,  in  Angnaf,  IB62,  Stuart  stopped  at  a  deserted  house  on  the  roadside,  and  lay 
down  with  his  staff  and  escort,  without  videttes,  pickets,  or  other  precaution.  The  consequence  was 
that  he  was  aroused  by  the  tramp  of  Federal  cavalry  close  on  him,  and  had  just  Hme  to  throw  him- 
self, hattess,  on  his  unbridled  horse,  leap  the  fence  and  fly.  He  left  his  hat,  coat,  and  gloves,  whidi 
his  adversaries  carried  off  in  triumph  ;  but  at  Catlett's  soon  after  retorted  by  capering  Genera! 
Pope's  coat  and  hat,  which  was  a  fi^  ofifeet. 

"  The  gay,  humorous,  and  high  spirits  of  the  man,  did  not  wholly  desert  him  even  on  the  most 
serious  occBsioua.    Nothing  waa  more  common  than  to  hear  him  humtning  a  song  during  an  engage. 
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As  Lee's  advance — consisting  of  Longstreet's  corps  under  Andei-son — 
reached  Spottsylvania  Oonrt-liouse,  on  the  9th  May,  the  men  had  been 

nent,  and  I  was  rending  the  other  day  somewliere  b,  soldier's  description  of  a  %bt  in  Culpepper,  and 
what  an  electric  eCtect  was  prodaoed  upon  the  infantry  by  tbe  appearance  of  Stuart  cidiag  in  front 
of  them,  singing  gailj  and  cheering  them  on.  At  CbancellorSTille,  when  Jackson  fell,  he  was  called 
to  conuoaud  tlie  corps,  and  let!  tbe  assault  in  person  on  the  next  morning.  An  eye  witness  sajs 
that  be  could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  Henry  of  Navarre  had  come  back,  except  tbat  Stuart's 
'plume'  was  black!  Everywhere,  like  Navarre,  he  was  in  front,  and  the  men  'followed  the 
feather.'  At  the  risk,  however,  of  spoiling  this  romantic  picture,  and  paaaing  from  tbe  sublime  to 
what  some  persons  may  call  the  ridiculous,  an  additional  fact  may  be  stated,  namely :  Tbat  Gen. 
Stuart,  attacking  with  Jackson's  veteran  corps,  and  carrying  line  after  line  of  works,  moved  at  the 
head  of  bis  men,  singing  '  Old  Joe  Hooker,  will  you  come  out  of  the  wilderness,' 

"  There  was  nothing  notable  in  Stuart's  babita  eicept  his  abstinence  from  all  atimnlanta,  coffee 
excepted.  At  bis  broad,  paper-covered  drak,  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  he  buded  himself  not 
witb  '  offidal '  work  only.  A  favourite  amusement  with  him  was  the  composition  of  parodies  in 
verse,  some  of  them  exceedingly  good.  He  was  not  a  great  reader.  He  was  fonder  of  society,  of  tell- 
ing Etories,  jesting,  and  whiling  away  Ume  with  his  staff.  No  boy  could  be  merrier  than  Stuart,  at 
such  moments,  and  he  dearly  loTed  a  pracUcal  joke. 

"No  analysis  of  mihlary  movements  or  discue^on  of  military  endowments  is  here  intended; 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  Stuart,  tbe  man,  from  Stuart,  the  soldier.  He  was  toady  for 
a  '  fight  or  a  froUc,'  and  giftfid  by  nature  with  an  enormous  annual  physique,  which  enabled  him  to 
defy  fatigue,  whether  produced  by  marching  uight  and  day,  or  dancing  until  dawn.  Ambitious, 
fond  of  glory,  and  sensidve  to  blame  or  praise,  he  was  yet  endowed  with  a  boId"and  independent 
spirit  which  enabled  him  to  del^  all  enemies.  He  was  warm-hearted,  and  never  did  man  love  Mends 
more  dearly.  Stuart  always  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  embodiment  of  the  fr^ts  generally  attributed 
to  the  Ei^hsh  cavaliers.  There  was  in  hhn  a  rollicking  love  of  fkilic,  a  gallantry  towards  ladies,  a 
fondness  for  bright  colors,  brilliant  spectacles,  and  gay  adventure,  which  made  him  resemble  strongly 
the  class  of  men  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Charles  the  I.,  and  at  Naseby  died  rather  than  retreat 
or  surrender.  Stuart's  nerve  was  of  stem  stuff,  and  under  all  that  laaghter  there  was  a  soul  that  no 
peril  could  touch.  Tbat  bright  blue  eye  looked  into  tbe  very  faoe  of  death  without  a  quiver  of  the 
lid,  and  dared  the  worst.  A  man  more  absolutely  indifferent  to  danger,  I  believe,  never  lived ;  and, 
Uke  some  chevalier  of  olden  days,  be  rode  to  battle  with  his  lady's  glove  upon  bis  helm,  hmnming 
a  song,  and  determined  to  conquer  or  fall" 

The  following  account  of  Gen.  Stuart's  last  moments  was  published  in  the  Richmond  news- 
papers : 

"  About  noon.  President  Davis  visited  his  bedside  and  spent  some  time  with  the  dying  chief. 
In  reply  to  the  question  put  by  the  President,  '  General,  bow  do  you  feel  ? '  he  replied,  '  Easy,  but 
willing  to  die,  if  God  and  my  country  think  I  have  fulfilled  my  destmy,  and  done  my  duty.' 

"  During  tbe  day,  occasional  delirium  attacked  him,  and,  in  his  momenta  of  mental  wandering, 
bis  thdildes  were  busy  with  the  pMt^  His  campmgns  on  the  Peninsula,  his  raid  into  Pennsylvania, 
his  doings  on  the  Bapidan,  and  his  severs]  engagements,  were  sabjecEs  that  quickly  chased  them- 
selves through  his  brain.  Fresh  orders  were  giveu  as  if  still  on  the  battlefield  and  injunctions  to 
his  couriers  to  '  make  haste.'  Then  he  would  wander  to  his  wife  and  children,  one  of  whom,  his 
eidest  boy,  had  died  a  year  previous,  while  fightir^  on  the  Kappahannook,  and  in  relation  to  whom 
he  bad  said,  when  receiving  a  telegram  that  the  boy  was  dying,  '  I  must  leave  my  child  in  the  hands 
of  God  i  my  country  needs  ma  here  ;  I  cannot  come.'  Then  his  raind  woQld  again  carry  him  on  to 
the  battlefield  ;  and  so  it  continued  throughout  the  day.     Oecaaonally  his  intellect  was  clear,  taid  he 
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marching  rapidly,  and  for  two  miles  had  double-quiekod  it,  and  conse- 
quently were  much  jaded.  But  they  were  ready  for  work,  tired  as  they 
were.  Kereliaw's  division  led  the  corps,  and  was  the  first  to  reach  the 
ground.  Two  brigades  were  sent  against  a  cavalry  force  of  the  enemy 
holding  the  Court-house,  and  two  others  were  placed  behind  a  thin  rail 
fence  and  some  frail  obati-netions  which  had  "been  thrown  across  the  road 


Vioa  then  calm  and  ceaigned,  though  at  times  sufforiug  the  moat  acute  agony.  He  wouid  eveu,  with 
bis  own  hand,  apply  the  iee  that  was  intended  to  reliere  the  pain,  of  his  wound. 

"  Aa  eyening  wore  on,  mortification  set  in  rapidly.  In  answer  to  hia  inquiry,  he  was  told  that 
death  was  fast  approaching.  Se  then  said, '  I  am  resigned,  if  it  be  God's  will,  but  I  ivould  like  to 
see  my  wife.  But,  God's  will  be  done.'  Several  times  he  roused  up,  and  asked  if  she  had  come. 
Unfortunately,  she  was  in  the  country  at  the  time,  and  did  not  arriye  until  too  lato. 

"  As  the  lasi  moments  approached,  Che  dying  man,  with  a  mind  perfectly  clear  and  possessed, 
then  made  a  disposition  of  Ms  effects.  To  Mrs.  Gen.  R.  B.  Lee,  he  directed  fiiat  the  golden  spuia 
he  ^ven  as  a  dying  memento  of  his  Ioyc  and  esteem  for  her  husband.  To  his  staEf  officers  he  gave 
his  horses ;  and  other  meuieuioes  he  disposed  of  in  a  similar  manner.  To  his  young  son.  he  left  hia 
sword.  He  then  turned  to  the  Eey.  Dr.  Peterkin,  of  Ihe  Episcopal  Church,  of  wbioh  he  waa  a  strict 
member,  and  oskod  him  to  sing  the  hymn  commencing ; 

Let  me  hide  myaelf  in  thee.' 

"In  this  ho  joined  with  all  the  strength  of  voice  his  failing  powers  permitted.  He  then  prayed 
with  the  minister  and  friends  around  him ;  and,  with  the  words,  '  I  ani  going  fast  now.  I  am  re- 
signed ;  God's  will  be  done,'  yielded  hia  fleeting  spirit  to  Him  who  gaye  it. 

"  The  funeral  of  this  much  lamented  and  brave  general  took  place  on  tho  13th,  at  five  o'clock, 
from  St.  James's  Church,  comer  of  Marshall  and  Fifth  streets. 

■'At  the  appomted  hoar  the  cortege  appeared  in  front  of  the  church,  and  the  metallic  coffin,  cen- 
tring the  remiuns  of  the  noble  soldier,  whose  now  silent  voice  had  so  often  startled  the  enemy  with 
his  stirring  battle-cry,  was  carried  down  the  oentre-msle,  and  placed  before  the  altar.  Wreaths  and 
a  cross  of  eveigreens,  interwoven  with  delicate  lilies  of  the  valley,  laurel,  and  other  flowers  of  purest 
white,  decked  the  coffin. 

"  The  pall-bearers  were  Gen.  Bragg,  Maj.-Gen.  McOown,  Gen.  Chilton,  Brig.-Gen.  Lawton,  Com- 
modore Forrest,  Capt.  Lee,  of  the  navy,  and  Qen.  Geoi^  W.  Kandolph,  formerly  Secretary  of  War. 

"  The  scene  was  Bad  and  impressive.  President  Davis  sat  near  tho  front,  with  a  look  of  grief 
upon  his  oavewom  Cioe ;  his  cabinet  officers  were  gathered  around,  while  on  rather  side  were  the 
Senators  and  Eepreseutaijves  of  the  Confederate  Congress.  Scattered  tlu'ough  the  church  were  a 
number  of  generals  and  other  olficers  of  less  rank,  among  the  fonner  Gen.  Eonsom,  commanding 
the  Department  of  Kichmond.  Ilundtcds  of  sad  faces  witnessed  Uie  scene ;  but  the  brave  Fita  Hugh 
Lee  audother  war-wearied  and  war-worn  men,  whom  the  dead  Stoart  had  so  often  led  where  the  red 
liatlle  was  fiercest,  and  who  would  liave  given  their  lives  for  his,  were  away  in  the  fight,  doubtless 
striking  with  a  double  courage  as  they  thought  of  their  fallen  general. 

"  The  short  service  was  read  by  Rev.  Dr.  Peterkm,  a  funeral  anthem  sung,  and  the  remiuos  were 
carried  out  and  placed  in  the  hearse,  which  proceeded  to  Hollywood  Cemetery,  followed  by  a  long 
train  of  carriages. 

"  No  military  ^cort  accompanied  the  prooesdou,  but  the  hero  was  laid  in  his  last  resting-place 
on  the  hilldde,  while  the  earth  trembled  with  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  noise  of  the  deadly  strife 
ofannies — the  one  bent  upon  desecrating  and  devastating  his  nalive  land,  and  the  other,  proudly 
and  defiantly  standing  in  the  path  and  invoking  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  thdr  cause,  to  fight  in 
better  cheer  for  the  memory  of  such  as  Stonewall  Jackson  and  J.  E,  E.  Stuai't." 
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by  wbicli  a  force  of  Federal  infantry  was  advancing.  The  latter  fell  into 
tlie  errour  of  supposing  that  tlie  force  behind  tho  fence  was  dismounted  , 
eavahy,  and  rushed  forwai-d  with  the  utmost  coniidence.  The  Confed- 
erates reserved  their  fire  until  their  foes  got  within  a  few  paces,  and  then, 
taking  deliberate  aim,  ga^e  them  a  volley  which  covered  tiie  groimd  with 
their  slain.  The  combat  was  short  and  sharp  ;  some  of  the  Federals  got 
to  the  fence,  and  actually  used  the  bayonet ;  but  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
they  were  driven  rapidly  back,  leaving  five  hundred  dead  and  moiially 
wounded,  and  two  hundred  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Con- 
federates. 

On  the  loth  May,  the  struggle  was'  renewed  at  an  eai-ly  hour,  Warren's 
corps  being  the  one  mcst  hotly  engaged  against  the  Confederates,  thoi-igh 
all  were  fighting  heavily.  About  hj^f-past  5  p.  m.  two  divisions  of  dan- 
cock's  Second  coips  crossed  the  Po  River,  and  advanced  against  Lee's  left, 
making  a  strong  show  of  giving  battle  there.  Lee,  supposing  the  enemy 
was  massing  forces  at  that  point,  moved  his  troops  during  the  night  and 
next  day  to  tliat  quarter,  but,  in  the  morning  of  the  12th,  it  was  found 
that  'Hancock  was  again  in  the  centre,  and  vigorously  assaulting  Johnson's 
division. 

This, division  held  a  salient  of  the  Confederate  line ;  and  as  the  enemy, 
taking  the  forces  within  in  fiank,  rushed  over  the  angle,  they  were  quickly 
in  possessionof  the  work,  capturing  most  of  Johnson's  men  along  with 
their  commander,  and  taking  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  Charge  after 
charge  was  made  by  the  Confederates  to  regain  what  ground  they  had  lost. 
It  was  a  conflict  of  sublime  fiu'y  and  terrible  carnage.  The  dead  and 
wounded  lay  piled  over  each  other,  "  the  latter  often  underneath  the 
former."  What  remained  of  Swell's  corps  held  the  enemy  in  check  with 
a  courage  that  nothing  could  subdue.  Gen.  Hill  moved  down  from  the 
right,  joined  Ewell,  and  threw  his  divisions  into  the  struggle  ;  Longstreet 
came  on  from  the  extreme  left  of  the  Confederate  line  ;  it  was  a  dead-lock 
of  slaughter,  in  which  neither  side  gained  ground,  and  the  intervening 
spaces  were  piled  with  the  slain.  At  the  close  of  the  day  the  enemy  held 
about  three  hundred  yards  of  the  Confederate  works  ;  he  had  taken  twenty- 
five  pieces  of  artiUery  and  about  two  thousand  men  in  Johnson's  division ; 
be  had  inflicted  a  loss  of  about  sis  or  seven  thousand ;  but  his  own  loss 
was  stated  at  eighteen  thousand  men,  and  at  this  cost  he  had  purchased 
what  the  iN'orthern  newspapers  called  a  "  brilliant  victory,"  but  of  which 
Gen.  Grant  had  been  candid  enough  to  state :  "  The  advantage  gained  did 
not  prove  decisive." 

Thus,  without  decisive  results— certainly  without  any  appreciable  ad- 
vantage on  the  Northern  side — had  been  fought  a  aeries  of  battles  such  as 
had  never  been  compressed  into  so  many  days  in  the  history  of  man,  and 
such  as  had  never  before  been  exhibited  by  a  single  army,  eontemling 
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against  an  adversary  more  than  three  tiin^  its  mimbers.  In  those  days 
Lee's  army  made  its  surpassing  record  of  heroism.  Grant  was  not  shamed. 
The  Moloeh  of  the  North  had  not  yet  been  sated.  The  great  military 
genius  that  was  to  resolve  generalship  into  the  fierce  and  trutal  consump- 
tion of  human  life,  who  had  taken  the  field  with  triple  Lee'e  numhers, 
found  it  necessary,  after  the  first  series  of  conflicts  to  call  for  reinforce- 
ments, and  that  before  his  advereary  had  received  one  additional  musket 
for  his  own  thinned  ranks.  From  the  13th  to  the  18th  May,  Grant  con- 
sumed the  time  in  manceuvring  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
from  Washington,  He  attempted  to  compose  the  anxiety  of  the  authori- 
ties  there  by  a  display  of  resolution.-  lie  telegraphed  to  President  Lin- 
coln :  "  I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer." 


OPBEAHOSS   ON  THE   SOOTH   SIDE   OS  EICHMONJ>. 

"While  Grant  was  engaged  on  the  Hapidan,  there  were  otlier  niove- 
mens  in  progress  which  were  parts  of  his  combination,  and  which  belong 
to  the  great  military  drama  in  Yirginia. 

The  column  of  Butler — what  was  known  as  the  Army  of  the  James — 
was  the  most  important  correspondent  of  his  movement,  intended  to  oper- 
ate against  Richmond  on  the  south  side.  In  advance  of  the  movements  on 
ih&  Rapidan,  the  following  letter  of  instructions  was  addressed  to  Gen. 
Butler,  explaining  tlie  part  of  the  campaign  against  Richmond  as- 
signed to  him : 

"  FonT  MosROE,  Vi.,  Api-ii  3,  1S«. 

"  General :  In  Uie  spricg  campaign,  whioli  it  ie  desirable  sliall  oommeace  at  as  eaily 
a  day  aa  piaotioable,  it  is  proposed  to  have  co-operatiTe  action  of  all  the  armies  in  tbo 
fioid,  as  far  aa  this  object  caa  be  accomplished. 

"  It  will  not  be  possible  to  nnite  our  armies  into  two  or  three  large  ones  to  act  as  so 
many  units,  owing  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  holding  on  to  the  terdtoiy  already  taken 
from  the  enemy.  But,  generally  speaking,  concentration  can  be  practically  effected  by 
armies  moving  to  the  interionr  of  the  enemy's  country  from  the  territory  they  have  to 
guai-d.  By  saoh  movements  they  interpose  themselves  between  the  enemy  and  the  conn- 
try  to  be  gnarded,  thereby  rednoing  the  number  necessary  to  gnard  important  points,  or 
at  least  occupy  the  attention  of  a  part  of  tbe  enemy's  force,  if  no  greater  object  is  gained. 
Lee's  army  and  iticlunoiid  being  the  greater  objects  towards  which  our  attention  must 
be  directed  in  the  nost  campaign,  it  is  desirable  to  unite  all  the  force  we  caa  against 
them.  The  necessity  of  covering  "Washington  with  the  Anny  of  the  Potomac  and  of 
oovoring  your  Department  with  yoiir  army  makes  it  impossible  to  nnite  these  forces  at  the 
beginnii^  of  any  move. '  I  propose,  therefore,  what  comes  nearest  this  of  anytliing  that 
seems  praotioable.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  will  act  from  its  present  base,  Lee's  aimy 
being  the  objective  point.  You  will  collect  all  the  forces  fl'omyoar  coromand  that  can  be 
Bpared  from  garrison  duty,  I  should  say  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  effective  men— to 
operate  on  the  south  side  of  James  River,  Eichmond  being  yonr  objective  point.    To  the 
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foroe  you  already  haye  will  be  added  about  ten.  tbouaand  meii  from  Sontt  Oarolina,  un- 
der Haj.-Gen.  Gillmore,  wlio  will  command  them  ia  person.  Miy,-Gen.  W.  F,  Smith  is 
ordered  to  report  to  jou,  to  command  the  troops  sent  into  the  field  from  your  own  De- ' 
partment. 

"  Gen.  Gillmore  will  he  ordered  to  report  to  you.  at  Fortress  MoQroe,  with,  all  the 
troops  on  tranaporta,  hy  the  18th.  icatant,  or  as  soou  thereafter  as  practioahle.  Should 
JO  I  not  receive  notice  by  that  time  to  move,  yon  will  maie  anch  disposition  of  them  and 
your  other  forces  as  you  may  deem  best  calculated  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  the  real 
move  to  be  made. 

"When  you  are  notified  to  move,  take  City  Point  with  as  much  force  as  possible. 
Fortify,  or  rather  entrenoh,  at  once,  aud  concentrate  all  your  troops  for  the  field  there  as 
rapidly  as  you  can.  From  City  Point  dirootions  cannot  be  given  at  thia  time  for  your 
fiirther  movements. 

"The  fact  that  has  already  been  stated — that  is,  that  Richmond  is  to  be  your  objective 
point,  and  that  there  is  to  be  co-operation  between  your  force  and  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac— must  be  your  guide.  This  indicates  the  necessity  of  your  holding  close  to  the 
south  bank  of  the  James  Eiver  as  you  advance.  Then,  should  the  enemy  he  forced  into 
his  entrenchments  in  Eichmond,  the  Axmy  of  the  Potomac  would  follow,  aud  by  means 
of  transports  the  two  armies  would  become  a  unit. 

"  All  the  minor  detfuls  of  your  advance  are  left  entirely  to  your  direction.  If,  how- 
ever, you  think  it  practicable  to  use  your  cav^ry  south  of  jou  so  as  to  cut  the  raOroad 
about  Hicks'  Ford,  aboat  the  time  of  the  general  advance,  it  would  be  of  immense  ad- 
vantage. 

"Yon  will  please  forward  for  my  information  at  the  earliest  practicable  day,  all  or- 
ders, details,  and  instructions  you  may  give  for  the  execution  of  this  order. 

"IT.  8.  GEANT,  Lieutenant -General. 

"■Maj.-Gen.  B.  F.  B'uUer:' 

From  this  exposition  of  Grant's  designs  upon  tbe  Confederate  capital, 
it  appears  that  iie  calculated  to  fight  Lee  between  Culpepper  and  Eich- 
mond, and  failing  to  defeat  Mm  away  from  his  base,  to  make  a  junction 
with  Butler's  army  on  the  James  Eiver,  with  the  prospect  that  the  latter 
wonld  he  able  to  invest  Eichmond  on  the  south  side,  with  its  left  resting 
on  tlie  James  above  the  city. 

But  there  was  yet  another  part  of  Grant's  ambitions  and  sweeping  plan 
of  operations  in  Virginia.  He  might  take  Eichmond,  without  captm:ing 
the  Government  macbineiy,  and  without  overthrowing  Lee's  anny.  In 
tliat  view,  farther  operations  were  necessary  to  isolate  Eichmond,  and  de- 
stroy its  raiJroad  communications.  Gen.  Sigel  was  therefore  directed  to 
organize  all  his  available  force  into  two  expeditions,  to  move  from  Beverly 
to  Charleston,  under  command  of  Gens.  Ord  and  Crook,  against  the  East 
Tennessee  and  Virginia  Eailroad.  Subsequently,  Gen.  Ord,  haying  been 
relieved  at  his  own  request.  Gen,  Sigel  was  instructed  at  his  own  sugges- 
tion, to  give  up  the  expedition  by  Beverly,  and  to  form  two  columns,  one 
under  Gen.  Crook,  on  the  Kanawha,  numbering  about  ten  thousand  men, 
and  one  on  the  Shenandoah,  numbering  about  seven  thousand  men  ;  the 
one  on  tlie  Shonandoali  to  assemble  between  Cumberland  and  the  Shenaii 
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doah;  and  the  infantry  and  artillery  moved  to  Cedar  Creek  with  snch 
.  cavalry  as  coald  be  made  avaHahle  at  the  moment,  to  threaten  tlie  enemy 
ill  tiie  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  adTanee  as  far  as  possible ;  while  Gen. 
Crook  woiild  talce  possession  of  Lewisburg  with  part  of  hia  force,  and  move 
down  the  Tennessee  Railroad,  doing  as  much  damage  as  he  could. 

Gen.  Butler  moved  hia  main  force  up  the  James  Kiver,  in  pursuance 
of  instructions,  on  the  4th  May,  Gillmore  having  joined  him  with  the  Tenth 
Corps.  On  the  5th  he  occupied,  without  opposition,  both  City  Point  and 
Bermuda  Hundred.  On  the  ^th  he  vras  in  position  with  his  main  anny, 
and  commenced  entrenching.  On  the  7th  he  made  a  rcconnoissance 
against  the  Petersburg  and  Kichmond  Railroad,  destroying  a  bridge  seven 
miles  from  the  former  place,  from  which  he  took  the  conceit  that  he  had 
now  got  well  to  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  capital,  and  held  "  the  key  to 
the  back-door  of  Kicbmond."  He  telegraphed  to  Washington :  "  We  have 
landed  here,  onti-enehed  ourselves,  destroyed  many  mUes  of  railroad,  and 
got  a  position  which,  with  proper  supplies,  we  can  hold  out  against  the 
whole  of  Lee's  army ! "     This  boast  was  to  come  to  a  singular  conclusion. 

In  the  month  of  Api-il,  the  services  and  command  of  Gen.  Beauregard 
had  been  called  into  requisition  from  Charleston  to  strengthen  the  defences 
around  Richmond.  On  the  21st  April,  he  passed  through  Wilmington 
with  a  lai'ge  body  of  troops,  and  assumed  command  of  the  district  on  the 
south  and  east  of  Richmond.  On  the  16th  May  he  attacked  Butler  in  his 
advanced  position  in  front  of  Drewry's  Bluff.  The  action  was  shai'p  and 
decisive.  Butler  was  forced  back  into  his  entrenchments  between  the  forks 
of  the  James  and  Appomattox  Rivera ;  and  Beauregard,  entrenching 
strongly  in  his  front,  covei-ed  the  railroads,  the  city,  and  all  that  was  val- 
uable to  him.  Butler's  army  was  thus  effectually  cut  off  from  all  further 
operations  against  Richmond,  as  much  so,  wrote  Gen.  Grant,  "  as  if  hia 
anny  had  been  in  a  bottle  strongly  corked." 


OrEHATIONS   IN   THE  KANAWHA   AND    SHENANDOAH   VALLEYS. 

While  Butler  was  thus  neutralized,  the  movement  in  the  Kanawha  and 
Shenandoah  Valleys,  under  Sigel,  was  to  end  in  disaster.  Gen.  Crook, 
who  had  the  immediate  command  of  the  Kanawha  expedition,  divided  his 
forces  into  two  columns,  giving  one,  composed  of  cavaliy,  to  Gen.  Averill, 
They  crossed  the  mountains  by  separate  routes.  Averill  struck  the  Ten-' 
nessee  and  Virginia  Railroad,  near  Wytheville,  on  the  19th  May,  and, 
proceeding  to  New  River  and  Christiansburg,  dratroyed  the  road,  several 
important  bridges  and  depots,  including  New  River  Bridge,  forming  a 
Junction  with  Crook  at  Union.  Gen.  Sigel  moved  up  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  and  on  the  15th  was  encountered  near  ^Newmarket  by  Gen,  Breck- 
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inridge,  who  drove  tlie  enemy  across  tlie  Shenandoah,  captured  six  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  nearly  one  thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  and  milieted 
upon  him  a  heavy  loss  ;  Sigel  ahandoning  his  hospitals  and  destroying  the 
larger  portion  of  hie  train.  This  signal  defeat  of  Sigel  was  the  occasion 
of  his  removal,  and  the  appointment  of  Hunter  to  take  command  of  the 
/orecs  with  a  larger  design,  reaching  to  Lynchburg  and  Charlottesville, 
tlie  operations  of  which,  however,  were  reserved  for  another  month. 

The  secondary  parts  of  the  operations  of  the  month  of  May  against 
Richmond  having  thus  failed,  Gen,  Grant,  despite  his  expressed  determi- 
nation to  fight  all  summer  on  the  line  he  held  at  Spottsylvania,  proposed 
a  movement  to  the  North  Anna  River,  hy  which  he  hoped  to  flank  the 
little  array  of  Lee,  that  he  no  longer  could  hope,  even  hy  the  "  hammer- 
ing "  process,  to  boat  in  the  open  field.  Previous,  however,  to  the  com- 
mencement of  this  movement,  he  made  an  assault,  on  the  19th  May,  on 
Ewell's  line,  with  the  view  of  turning  Lee's  left ;  hut  this  failed,  and  the 
Federals  returned  to  their  camps  after  a  heavy  loss.  On  the  night  of  the 
21st  the  movement  to  the  ITorth  Anna  was  commenced.  Gen,  Lee  was 
thus  necessarily  obliged  to  evacuate  his  position  on  the  Po,  and,  by  an 
admirable  movement,  took  up  a  new  position  between  the  Korth  and 
South  Anna  Eivei-s  before  Grant's  army  had  reached  ifs  new  destination. 

Foiled  again,  and  finding  his  agile  advei'sary  again  in  his  path,  Grant 
found  it  necessary,  on  the  2ith  May,  to  make  another  flank  movement,  by 
recrossing  the  IN'orth  Anna,  and  marching  easterly  towards  the  Pamunkey. 
To  cover  his  plans,  an  attack  w^  made  on  Lee's  left,  while  a  portion  of 
Sheridan's  cavalry  tore  up  the  Central  Railroad.  But  the  great  Oonfed 
erate  was  fully  maater  of  the  situation,  and  could  not  be  easily  blinded. 
He  comprehended  Grant's  tactics ;  ho  was  as  prompt  in  his  movements ; 
and  he  was  far  moi'e  stUful  in  his  strategy  than  the  Federal  commander. 
Accordingly,  no' sooner  did  Grant's  army,  on  the  28th,  arrive  at  Hanover- 
town,  on  the  Paraunkey,  fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Richmond,  than  it  was 
found  the  Confedei'ates  were  in  Ime  of  battle,  from  Atlee's  Station,  on  the 
railroad,  ten  or  eleven  miles  north  of  Richmond  to  Shady  Grove,  eight  or 
nine  miles  north-northeast  of  the  capital.  The  next  day.  Grant's  forces 
were  across  the  Pamunkey,  marching  towards  Kiehmond ;  and  reinforce- 
ments from  Butler's  army,  on  the  James  River,  were  arriving  at  White 
House,  which  once  formed  the  Federal  base  of  supplies. 

The  suigular  fortune  of  war  had  again  made  the  Peninsula  a  deadly 
'>attle-gronnd.  One  month  had  hardly  elapsed  since  the  campaign  had 
begun ;  and  its  record  of  cai-nage  in  this  brief  time  was  unsurpassed,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  never,  in  such  a  space,  had  such  a  sum  of  glory  been 
achieved  as  that  which  now  illuminated  the  arms  of  Lee.  When  he  stood 
in  array  against  Grant  at  the  Rapidan,  his  force  was  not  more  than  fifty 
thousand  men.     It  was  this  force  which  had  compelled  Grant,  after  the 
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fighting  at  the  Wilderness  aiid  around  Spottsylvania  Cocrt-hoiise,  to 
wait  six  days  for  reinforcementa  ft:om  "Washington  before  he  could  move, 
and  had  haffied  his  favourite  plan  of  reaching  Kichniond,  Lee  never  re- 
ceived a  single  item  of  reinforcement  until  the  33d  of  May.  At  Hanover 
Junction,  he  was  joined  by  Pickett's  division  of  Longstreet's  corps,  one 
small  brigade  of  Early's  division  of  Ewell's  corps,  which  had  been  in  North 
Carolina  with  Hoke,  and  two  small  brigades,  with  a  battalion  of  artillery 
under  Breckinridge.  The  force  under  Breckinridge,  -which  Grant  esti- 
mated at  fifteen  thousand,  did  not  exceed  t-wo  thousand  muskets.  "When 
he  fell  back  to  the  lines  immediately  about  Eiehmond,  Gen.  Lee  was  joined 
there  by  Hoke's  division  from  Petersbui^ ;  but  at  tlie  same  time  Breckin- 
ridge's force  had  to  be  sent  back  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  Ewell's 
corps,  with  two  battalions  of  artillery,  had  to  be  detached  under  Gen. 
Early's  command  to  meet  the  demonstrations  of  Hunter  upon  Lynchburg. 
This  counterbalanced  all  reinforcements.  The  foregoing  statement  shows, 
indeed,  that  tlie  disparity  of  forces  between  the  two  armies  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign  was  never  lessened  after  they  reached  the  vicinity 
of  Kiehmond  and  Petersbui^,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  largely  increased. 
It  has  well  been  aiiked,  by  a  commentator  on  these  remarkable  facts : 
*'  WhiS  would  home  heen  the  reavU,  if  ths  resources  in  men  and  munitions 
of  war  of  the  two  commanders  had  heen  reversed  f  " 

The  fact  was  that  Grant,  notwithstanding  his  immense  preponderance 
of  men  and  material,  had,  after  losses  almost  equalling  Lee's  numbers, 
iitterly  failed  in  his  design  of  defeating  the  heroic  Army  of  liTorthem  Vir- 
ginia away  from  its  base,  and  pushing  the  fragments  before  him  down  to 
Kiclimond,  and  had  been  forced  to  cover  up  his  failure  by  adopting  the 
deiided  Peninsular  scheme  of  McClellan.  The  Northern  public,  however, 
professed,  to  find  occasion  of  exultation  in  the  reflection  that  he  was 
within  a  few  miles  from  Kiehmond,  without  considering  that  Lee's  army 
was  as  much  a  protection  there  as  a  hundred  miles  away,  and  that  Grant 
had  only  by  a  monsti'ous  circuit,  reached  a  point,  where,  ascending  the 
waters  of  Virginia,  he  might  have  landed  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
campaign  -without  loss  or  opposition.  It  was  a  remarkable  exhibition  of 
the  gaseous  nonsense  of  New  York  that  a  mob  of  twenty-five  thousand 
persons  should  have  assembled  in  that  city  "  to  render  the  thanks  of  the 
nation  to  Gen  Grant "  for  a  feat  which  was,  simply  and  at  once,  absurd, 
disastrows,  ehoeking,  and  contemptible. 
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-E  1,  1864. 


M. BBMOHSTBATI0N3 

HilLEOAna   KOKTS   OS   EIOHMOND. 0P2KATION3  WEST    OE   THE    ULIJE  I! 

D  DBITKN  INTO  WBSTEEN  VIK9INIA. — GEN'.  JOIIJ 
— PAETIOULAIiS  O 


}    MOTBHEITT. — BATTM!   O 


QUB3TI0MB  AB  10  THE  STBBNGTH  OF  WASHINGTON. BBSHLTS  OE  BAKLY'9  EXPEDITION. ITS 

EBFEOT   ON   THE  ABM1K9    OPEBATING  AROTTHD   KI0HitOHI>. — TIIE    tnSB  KA80O  AT  PETBBS- 

BttRG. THEBE   BLEUENTS  IN  THE   PLAN   OE  ATTAOK. DESCRIPTION   OF   TBB  MINR. — THE 

EXPLOSION  AND  A  "  PatT  d'bNPKR," — ^THE  ASSAULTIHa  OOLUMN  PAUBES  IN   THE  CKATBR. 

TBEBIBLB    BOESBS    OE    OAENAOE. — TIIE  MISEBABLB  PAILOEE. — OOMMENTAltY  OS  THE  NEW 
YOBK  "times." 

The  first  of  June,  1864,  fouud  the  position  of  the  two  armiea  around 
Erichmond  as  follows :  Grant  was  between  the  Chickabominy  and  the  Pa- 
mimkey,  with  his  left  thrown  forward  to  Meehaniesville,  his  right  with- 
drawn to  White  House,  and  his  reserve  massed  in  rear  of  lu's  let^,  and  Eich- 
mond  somewhat  liehind  his  left  ilank.  Lee  was  posted  from  Atlee's  Station, 
extending  on  his  left  to  Gaines'  Mill,  with  outposts  as  far  as  Goal  Harbour. 
His  position  confoiTaed  to  that  of  1863 ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  Confederate 
line  of  battle  was  on  ground  occupied  by  both  the  armies  at  that  time. 

On  falling  bact  to  Kiclimond  it  had  been  the  first  concern  of  Gen.  Lee 
to  eeenre  positions  he  knew,  from  the  battles  of  1862,  to  be  good  ones. 
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Pie,  accordingly,  sent  forward  to  the  right  Kerehaw's  and  Hoke's  divisions 
of  Anderson's  corps,  with  ordera  to  occupy  the  eminences  around  Gaines' 
Mill  and  Cold  Harbour.  This  position  had  heen  previously  carried  by  some 
Federal  cavalry.  But  on  arrival  of  Hoke's  division,  shortly  atterwai'ds 
reinforced  by  McLaws',  the  Confederates  obtained  poBseesion  of  the  desired 
posts.  At  the  same  time  Breckinridge  and  Mahone,  of  Hill's  corps,  were 
equally  suecessful  in  gaining  certain  advanced  positions. 

On  the  2d  June,  as  Grant  continued  to  develop  his  left  ilank,  the  Con- 
federates were  put  in  motion  on  a  parallel  line,  wliilo  Early,  commanding 
Ewell's  corps,  swung  round,  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  took  the  enemy  in 
flank,  drove  him  from  two  lines  of  entrenchments,  and  inflicted  great  loss. 
Meanwliile  Breckinridge,  supported  by  Wilcox,  proceeded,  under  orders 
from  Lee,  to  attack  the  advanced  Federals,  now  on  the  extreme  right  at 
Turkey  Hill,  and  there  succeeded  in  driving  them  away.  Thus  another 
important  position  was  obtained  by  Lee ;  this  hill  commandmg  the  ap- 
proaches from  the  north  and  east  to  the  line  of  the  Ohickahominy.  Mean- 
whilp  Grant  was  getting  his  troops  into  p<^ition  for  a  decisive  action. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  June  the  3d,  his  array,  now  extending  from  Tolo- 
patomy  Creek,  across  the  road  from  Cold  Harbour  to  the  Chickahominy, 
advanced  in  full  line  of  battle,  upon  the  Confederates. 


BATTLE  OF    COLD   HAEBOnE. 

The  Federal  line  of  battle  ran  in  the  following  order,  from  right  to  left : 
Bumside,  Warren,  Smith,  Wright,  and  Hancock.  The  latter  was  opposed 
by  Breckinridge's  command  on  Lee's  extreme  right ;  Ewell's  corps  held 
the  extreme  left  opposite  Bumside  ;  and  Hill's  corps  was  in  reserve.  The 
attack  was  led  by  Hancock,  who  momentarily  carried  the  position  held  hy 
Breckinridge's  troops,  but  was  severely  repulsed,  as  this  part  of  the  line 
was  reinforced  by  MilHgan's  Florida  brigade,  and  the  Karyland  battalion. 
This  WE^  the  only  corps  of  the  enemy  that  came  in  contact  witii  the  Con- 
federate worts.  The  two  corps  on  the  right  of  Hancock  were  repulsed ; 
and  Warren,  and  Bumside  staggered  on  the  line  of  tho  rifle-pits.  The  fact 
was  that  Grant,  in  testing  tho  qn^tion,  whether  Lee's  army  had  or  had 
not  been  demoralized  by  its  experience  from  the  Rapidan  to  the  James, 
foimd  his  own  f^my  so  incapable,  that  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  it  in 
sheer  despair.  He  "  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  along  the  lines  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  different  commanders  the  actual  state  of  things  in  their  im- 
mediate front.  He  returned  lelsm'ely,  absorbed  in  thought,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  attempt  would  not  be  renewed,"  Of  the  resolts  of  the 
day,  he  wrote :  "  Om-  loss  was  heavy,  while  that  of  the  enemy,  I  liave  rea- 
son to  believe,  was  comparatively  light."     The  fact  was  that  the  report  of 
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the  adjutant-general  at  "Washington  showed  a  loss  of  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  men  in  three  days'-  operations  on  the  Chickahoniiny,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  oeciirred,  of  course,  in  the  general  action  of  the  3d  of 
June. 

I'or  several  days  after  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbour  there  was  compara- 
tive quiet,  and  some  unimportant  skirmishes.  During  the  night  of  the  6tli 
Grant  withdrew  Iiia  right  wing  about  two  miles,  and  placed  it  behind  a 
swamp,  which  protected  both  the  fiank  and  front  of  that  portion  of  hia 
army.  The  severe  experience  of  the  3d  satisfied  him  that  Eichmoud  could 
not  be  carried  by  a  cov^  de  mam,  and  could  no  longer  be  approached  with 
advantage  from  the  north.  On  this  side  lay  a  difficult  river  and  five  miles 
of  earthworks,  stretched  to  the  Confederate  capital.  Here,  too,  the  enemy 
had  to  hold  the  li'redericksburg  railroad,  a  long,  vulnerable  line,  which 
would  exhaust  much  of  his  strength  to  guard,  and  which  would  have  to  be 
protected  to  supply  his  army — a  situation  which  would  have  left  open  to 
the  Confederates  aU  their  lines  of  communication  on  the  south  side  of  the 
James.  A  full  survey  of  all  the  ground  satisfied  Grant  that  he  could  not 
operate  with  advantage  north  and  east  of  Eichmond ;  he  determined  to 
make  another  movement  by  Lee's  left  fiank,  throw  his  army  over  James 
Eiver,  and  seize  Petersburg,  hoping  thus  to  cut  off  all  the  Confederate  sup- 
plies, except  by  the  canal ;  while  hia  cavalry  could  be  sent  to  Chai-lottes- 
ville  and  Gordonsville,  to  break  up  the  railroad  connection  between  Eich- 
mond and  the  Shenandoah  Talley  and  Lynchburg. 

On  the  12th  June,  Grant  completed  his  preparations  to  abandon  the 
late  field  of  operations  about  the  Ohickahominy,  cross  the  James  Eiver, 
and  occupy  the  south  side  towards  Petersburg.  To  do  this  he  had  to  make 
another  movement  round  Lee's  right,  extending  as  far  as  Bottom's  Bridge, 
and  march  down  the  Chickahominy  as  far  as  the  next  crossing  at  Long's 
and  Jones'  bridges.  Tlie  movement  was  effected  with  skill.  On  June  13, 
the  advance  had  reached  Wilcox's  landing  on  the  James,  near  Cliarles' 
City  Court-house,  and  the  next  day  Grant's  whole  ai-my  was  safely  ti'ans- 
ferred  to  the  opposite  shore. 

Gen.  Lee  did  not  attack  Grant  on  his  movement  to  the  James.  He 
was  probably  unable  to  do  so.  Eichmond  and  Peteraburg  had  both  to  be 
guarded,  not  only  against  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  but  also  that  of  But- 
ler, who  had  come  up  the  river  in  heavy  force  to  co-operate  with  Grant ; 
while  an  important  detachment  of  Confederate  force,  as  we  shall  see,  had 
to  be  ready  to  move  towards  Lynchburg  to  meet  the  advance  of  a  thh'd 
army  in  that  direction.  It  had  been  the  expectation  of  Grant  to  make  an 
easy  capture  of  Petersburg,  which  Butler  had  previously  failed  to  take, 
laying  the  blame  of  defeat  on  his  subordinate,  GUlmore,  But  he  found 
that  Lee  had  anticipated  him  in  this  new  plan  of  operations ;  that  Peters- 
burg was  well  able  to  withstand  a  siege ;  that  additional  fortifications  had 
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been  promptly  erected  around  it  and  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Appomattox, 
while  Drewry's  Bluff,  also,  afforded  a  good  and  strong  point  of  defence. 


Grant  found  it  now  necessary  to  "  hammer "  at  Petersburg,  which, 
properly  regarded,  wae  then  a  mere  outpost  of  the  Confederate  capital,  for 
even  if  ho  took  the  iirst,  or  rather  the  line  of  worka  that  commanded  it, 
similar  worka,  around  Eiehmond,  twenty  miles  o^  confronted  him. 
Smith's  corps,  of  Butler's  command,  having  disembarked  at  Bermuda 
Hundred  on  the  14th  June,  moved  rapidly  upon  Peterahurg,  and  made  an 
aasaidt  on  the  batteries  covering  the  approaches  to  the  town  on  the  north- 
east. He  got  possession  of  this  line  of  works,  hut  waa  too  timid  to  push 
his  advantage,  and  waited  the  coming  up  of  the  Second  Corpa,  under  Han- 
cock, two  divisions  of  which  arrived  during  the  night,  and  reKeved  a  part 
of  Smith's  line  in  the  captured  works.  An  attack  was  ordered  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  next  day,  Bumside'a  corpa  having  alao  come  up  and  gone  into 
poaition  on  the  left.  Three  assaults  were  made  with  diaaatrons  result ;  the 
Confederates  assuming  the  aggreaaive,  driving  the  enemy  from  hia  breast- 
works at  Howlefct'a  House,  and  opening  upon  him  an  enfilading  fire,  in 
■which  a  large  portion  of  a  brigade  that  had  aought  shelter  in  a  ravine  was 
captured  by  a  Georgia  regiment. 

The  next  day  the  Fifth  Corpa  was  got  up,  and  a  third  attack  was  made 
hj  the  enemy  four  corpa  atrong.  It  waa  repulsed  at  all  parts  of  the  line ; 
and,  again  assuming  the  offensive,  the  Confederates  made  an  attack  on 
Bumside's  line  of  advanced  rifle-pits,  drove  the  enemy  back  upon  hia  sup- 
ports, and  remained  in  poaaeasion  until  day-light,  when  they  retired  to 
their  own  works. 

Meanwhile  Butler,  taking  advantage  of  the  Confederates  in  his  front 
having  been  withdrawn  to  Petersburg,  sallied  from  behind  his  entrench- 
ments and  advanced  towards  the  railroad,  intending  to  tear  it  up.  Lee 
promptly  prepared  for  him.  The  lines  necessarily  vacated  by  Beaure- 
gard, when  he  had  to  fall  back  and  defend  Petersburg,  had  already  been 
talien  possession  of  by  the  Federals  ;  but  directly  Butler  made  his  attempt, 
Anderson  was  despatched  with  his  corps  &om  Richmond  to  repulse  him. 
This  waa  done  most  effectively — Pickett's  division,  the  heroes  of  Gettys- 
biu'g,  again  making  here  an  impetuous  charge,  capturing  the  breastworks  of 
the  enemy.  Wo  may  imagine  how  unfortunate  Bullei  was  m  his  official 
announcement  of  great  victories,  for  on  the  very  day  that  he  deepatched 
that  he  had  deatroyed  the  communication  with  Eichmond,  Gen.  Lee  was 
Bending,  by  the  railroad,  troops  from  the  capital  for  the  deiencc  of  Peters- 
bnrg. 
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The  result  of  all  these  engagementB,  which  had  cost  Grant,  by  an 
official  calculation,  9,665  men,  was  tliat  the  Confederates  were  etili  in  firm 
possession  of  their  works  covering  Petersburg,  and  that  Grant  was  left  no 
other  resource  than  to  proceed  to  envelop  the  town  aa  far  as  possible  with- 
out attacking  fortifications. 

The  immediate  operations  of  his  army  appear  now  to  have  degenerated 
to  an  attempt  upon  the  railroads.  On  the  23d  an  attempt  was  made  by 
two  divisions  of  cavaliy  to  get  possession  of  the  Weldon  railroad ;  but  -^hen 
a  portion  of  the  command  bad  reached  the  Jerusalem  plank-road,  A. 
P.  Hill's  corps  and  Anderson's  successfully  encountered  them,  and 
drove  them  back  with  severe  loss.  Gen,  Wilson,  however,  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  raih'oad  at  Beam's  station,  below  where  the  combatants  were 
engaged,  and  tore  up  some  of  the  track.  "Wilson,  joined  by  Kautz,  then 
struck  across  to  the  Southside  railroad,  doing  some  damage,  and  iinally 
came  upon  the  Danville  track,  having  had  a  sharp  engagement  with  a 
smalt  Confederate  force  near  !Nottoway  Court-house.  Continuing  along 
the  Danville  railroad  to  the  southwest,  they  arrived  at  the  covered  bridge 
over  the  Staunton  river,  in  the  evening  of  the  34th.  Here  a  body  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  militia  met  them,  and  after  a  brisk  encounter 
Wilson  and  Kautz  had  to  retire.  This  was  the  limit  of  their  raid.  They 
returned  as  rapidly  as  they  could,  but  at  Ream's  station  one  thousand  pris- 
onei"s  and  all  the  enemy's  artillery  and  trains  were  captured  by  a  Confed- 
erate force  under  Hampton  and  Fitzhugh  Lee.  Kautz's  knowledge  of  tlie 
eountiy  enabled  him  to  escape.  He,  with  his  shattered  command,  reached 
camp  on  the  30th  June,  while  Wilson,  with  his  men  in  wretched  condition, 
did  not  arrive  till  next  day. 

ITortli  of  Eiehmond,  Grant's  designs  on  the  railroads  were  no  more  sue- 
cessftil,  and  the  expedition  of  Sheridan  already  noticed  as  sent  out  to  de- 
stroy the  railroads  between  Richmond  and  the  Shenandoah  Yalley  and 
Lynchburg,  had  met  with  disaster,  without  accomplishing  a  single  impor- 
tant result.  He  iiad  been  intercepted  at  Trevillian  station  while  moving 
on  the  Gordonsville  road  ;  and  reaching  the  latter  place  by  a  circuit,  was 
twice  respulsed  by  the  infantry  in  the  rifle-pits  there,  and  pleading  the 
"  want  of  ammunition  "  was  compelled  to  withdraw  bis  command  across 
tlie  N'ortli  Anna  and  retreat  to  the  White  House. 

The  month  of  June  thus  closed  with  Lee  master  of  the  situation  around 
Richmond  and  Petersburg.  Li  the  same  month  there  were  other  notable 
successes  to  strengthen  the  capital,  and  public  attention  was.  turned  to 
events  occurring  in  other  parts  of  Virginia,  the  result  of  which  was  to  open 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  that  famous  avenue  into  the  territory  of  the 
North,  a?id  to  afford  Gen.  Lee  the  opportunity  of  an  important  diversion. 
We  shall  see,  indeed,  that  this  ready  and  r^ourceful  commander,  with 
Grant  fully  occupied  in  the  south  of  Virginia,  was  yet  enabled  quietly 
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and   skilfully  to   send    another   army   of   invasion    into    the    Northern 
States. 


OPEEATIONS  WEST  OF   THE   BLUE   EIDGE. 

At  the  last  reference  to  operations  west  of  the  Blue  Kidge,  Gen.  Hun- 
ter— the  same  who  had  made  himself  famous  by  his  negropMlmn  in  the 
department  of  Beaufort,  Sonth  Carolina — had  taken  command  of  the  Fed- 
eral forces  there,  and  was  about  to  enter  upon  an  enlarged  campaign. 
That  campaign  was  dictated  by  Grant,  It  indicated  the  extension  of  the 
auxiliary  movement  against  Hichmond  to  as  many  points  as  Staunton, 
Lynchburg,  OharlotteBville  and  Gordonsville — the  general  design  being  to 
cut  the  commiinications  of  Eicbraond,  in  view  of  which  Hunter  was  to 
move  on  the  point  that  best  invited  attack, 

"West  of  tlie  Blue  Eidge  the  Confederate  force  was  small,  disarranged^ 
and  altogether  unequal  to  meet  these  formidable  enterprises  of  the  enemy. 
It  consisted  of  a  few  small  brigades  of  inferiour  cavalry,  about  two  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  and  a  small  brigade  (Yaughan's)  of  dismounted  troops 
acting  as  infantry.  To  supply  the  place  of  Breckinridge,  who  had  gone  to 
the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  lines,  McCausland's  little  force,  from  Dub- 
lin, was  sent  to  the  front  of  Staunton,  and  Gen.  "William  K.  Jones  was 
ordered  to  take  all  the  troops  he  eonld  move  from  Southwestern  Virginia 
to  the  same  position  in  the  lower  valley.  Accordingly,  Gen.  Jones  not 
only  got  together  all  the  infantry  west  of  the  New  River,  but  having  dis- 
mounted Vaughau's  brigade  of  cavalry  also,  took  all  to  Staunton,  leaving 
nothing  in  the  extreme  southwest  but  a  few  disjointed  bodies  of  cavalry 
and  Morgan's  command  to  meet  Burbridge,  coming  in  from  Kentucky. 

.  Gen.  Hunter,  having  received  his  instructions  from  Grant,  immediately 
took  up  the  offensive,  and  moving  up  the  Shenandoah  VaUcy,  met  Jones' 
little  command,  on  the  Stb  June,  at  Piedmont.  Here  the  Confederates 
were  overpowered  with  the  loss  of  more  than  one  thousand  prisonci's,  and 
of  their  commander,  who,  with  hat  in  hand,  was  cheering  his  men  when 
lie  fell,  pierced  through  his  head  by  a  minie  ball.  On  the  8th,  Hunter 
formed  a  junction  with  Crook  and  AveriU  at  Staunton,  from  which  place 
he  moved,  by  way  of  Lexington,  direct  on  Lynchburg,  He  reached  this 
place  on  the  16th  June. 

It  now  became  necessary  for  Gen.  Lee  to  detach  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  force  to  meet  this  distant  demonstration  of  the  enemy,  and  to  select 
a  commander,  the  decision,  energy  and  rapidity  of  whose  movements  might 
overthrow  Hunter,  and  possibly  make  an  opportunity  to  pass  a  column, 
however  small,  through  the  Valley  of  Virginia  to  threaten  the  FederaJ 
For  this  work  Gen.  Early  was  selected.     He  had  latterly  com- 
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manded  Ewell's  eorpe,  and  with  the  groat  portion  of  this,  he  moved  rapidly 
by  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad  to  Lynchburg. 

On  the  18th  Juno  Hunter  made  an  attack  on  tlie  south  side  of  Lynch- 
burg, which  was  easily  repulsed.  The  next  day  the  Confederates  attacked, 
drove  iiim  in  confusion,  took  thirteen  of  his  guns,  pursued  him  to  Salem, 
and  forced  him  to  a  line  of  retreat  into  the  mountains  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia. Gen.  Grant  wrote :  "  Had  Gen.  Hunter  moved  by  way  of  Char- 
lottesville, instead  of  Lexington,  as  his  instructions  contemplated,  he  wotdd 
have  been  in  a  position  to  have  covered  the  Shenandoah  Valley  against  the 
enemy,  should  the  force  he  met  have  seemed  to  endanger  it.  If  it  did  not, 
he  would  have  been  within  easy  distance  of  the  James  River  canal,  on  the 
main  line  of  communication  between  Lynchburg  and  the  forces  sent  for  its 
defence."  As  it  was,  no  sooner  did  Gen,  Early  ascertain  that  Hunter  was 
retreating  by  the  way  of  the  Kanawha  Kiver,  thus  laying  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  open  for  an  expedition  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  than  he 
returned  northward  and  moved  down  that  valley. 

While  the  Shenandoah  Valley  was  thus  opened.  Gen.  John  Morgan  had 
done  his  part  in  brealiing  up  the  enemy's  combination  in  Western  Virginia. 
This  adventurous  capalier — who  had  escaped  from  the  Ohio  Penitentiary, 
and  returned  to  active  service — was  operating  in  Southwestern  Virginia, 
when  Gen.  Jones,  commanding  there,  was  ordered,  with  all  the  troops  he 
could  transport,  to  Staunton,  at  the  very  time  that  Southwestern  Virginia 
was  about  to  be  invaded  by  Burbridge.  Having  no  force  to  meet  Bur- 
bridge  in  front,  it  was  resolved  by  Morgan  to  dash  boldly  into  the  heart  of 
Kentucky,  and  thus  draw  the  Eoderal  commander  away.  This  plan  suc- 
ceeded, but  at  the  cost  of  the  defeat  of  Morgan's  command. 

With  a  force  of  little  more  than  two  thousand  cavalry.  Gen.  Morgan 
entered  the  State  of  Kentucky  through  Pound  Gap.  On  the  11th  June  ho 
attacked  and  captured  Cynthiana,  with  its  entire  garrison.  On  the  12th 
he  was  overtalien  by  Eurbridge,  with  a  largely  siiperiour  force,  and  his 
command  effeetnally  dispersed,  and  finally  driven  from  the  State. 

This  was  the  last  important  expedition  ever  commanded  by  John  Mor- 
gan ;  and  we  may  add  here  some  account  of  the  tragical  circumstances 
which  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  brought  to  a  close  the  career  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  and  ■which  constitute  a  case  of  atrocious  Tmirder,  un- 
paralleled in  the  records  of  any  events  which  assume  the  title  of  civilized 
war.  Driven  from  Kentucky,  Gen.  Morgan  attempted  a  smaller  scale  of 
operations  in  East  Tennessee,  and  was  next  heard  of  near  Greenville.  He 
was  here  on  the  3d  September  ;  the  place  lying  on  the  great  line  of  rail- 
road from  Virginia  to  Georgia  by  tlie  way  of  Knoxville,  and  nineteen 
miles  distant  from  Bull's  Gap,  where  Gen,  Gillom  was  encamped  with  a 
brigade  of  Federal  cavalry.  What  now  occurred,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
with  more  particularity  of  detail  than  we  have  usually  bestowed  on  the 
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relation  of  single  events,  as  the  manner  of  Gen.  Morgan's  dcatli  has  been 
varioosly  queetioncd,  the  enemy  claiming  that  he  was  kiUed  in  hononrable 
combat. 

The  General  established  his  headqiiai'ters  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  "Wil- 
liams, in  the  town  of  Gi-eenville.  His  ovm  brigade  waa  sent  on  tlie  road 
leading  to  Bodgersville,  for  the  pui-pose  of  getting  forage,  ani^  a  detach- 
ment of  Tennessee  cavalry,  six  Imndred  strong,  was  ordered  under  Col,  Brad 
ford,  to  encamp  on  the  road  leading  to  Bull's  Gap,  and  to  picket  the  road 
leading  towards  the  enemy.  The  coimtry  between  Greenville  and  the  Gap 
is  hilly,  and  wild,  and  very  poor.  Gen.  Morgan's  betrayal  was  at  hand 
from  a  quarter  he  had  least  expected.  He  had  no  sootier  retired  to  rest 
than  a  woman,  the  daugliter-in-law  of  Mrs.  Williams,  moimted  a  horse, 
and,  unnoticed,  rode  to  the  Federal  commander,  and  informed  liim  of  tlie 
prize  within  his  reach.  Gillem  immediately  moved  his  command  in  the 
direction  of  Greenville ;  when  about  five  miles  from  town  he  halted  and 
sent  a  detachment  throngh  the  woods,  and  succeeded  in  getting  on  the 
flank  of  Bradford's  command,  and  driving  him  back  from  the  road,  leav- 
ing it  open  to  Greenville.  A  detachment  of  four  companies  of  the  13tb 
Tennessee  Oavahy  was  then  sent  forward  to  eliarge  tlie  town.  Tlicy  met 
with  no  resistance.  The  square  on  which  Mrs.  W.'s  house  was  situated 
was  surrounded  immediately.  The  oflicers  of  Morgan's  staff  being  aimised 
by  the  couriers,  of  whom  there  were  three  or  four  at  the  front  gate,  rushed 
out  and  were  captured  one  by  one.  Gen.  Morgan  attempted  to  escape 
tlirongli  the  garden  ;  finding  exit  in  that  direction  cut  off,  he  concealed 
himself  among  some  grape  vines.  He  had  no  weapon  at  all,  Captain 
Kogers  having  one  of  his  pistols,  and  one  of  his  clerks  the  other.  Wliile- 
the  officers  of  his  staff  and  couriers  were  together  under  guard  wiUiin 
twenty  yards  of  his  concealment,  he  necessarily  heai'd  tlie  questions  asked 
them  and  the  threats  made  against  them. 

Seeing  that  there  was  no  hope  of  successfnl  concealment,  he  came  out 
and  surrendered  to  Oapt.  WCcox,  of  the  13th  Tennessee  Cavalry,  who  had 
already  both  of  Morgan's  pistols  in  his  possession.  Tins  captain  sat  on  hia 
horse  and  conversed  with  the  General  for  some  time,  and  then  rode  oft'. 
A  few  minutes  after  he  left,  a  man  named  Andrew  Campbell,  belonging 
to  the  Federal  cavalry  refeiTed  to,  rode  up  and  presented  his  gun  at  Gen. 
Morgan.  Tlie  General  said  :  "  For  God's  sake  don't  shoot  me — I  am  a 
prisoner,"  The  gun  was  fired  and  the  General  fell.  The  mitzzlo  of  tlie 
gun,  a  Colt's  army  rifie,  was  within  two  feet  of  Gen.  Morgan's  breast  when 
it  was  discharged ;  his  clothing  and  his  body  were  blackened  with  powder. 
His  murderer  then  dismounted  and  threw  the  General's  body  across  his 
horse,  in  front  of  the  saddle,  and  rode  about  town  shouting,  "  Here's  your 
horse  thief."  When  permission  was  given  to  some  of  Gen.  Morgan's 
officers  to  take  possession  of  the  body,  they  found  it  lying  in  tlte  road, 
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about  one  mile  from  the  pliice  where  Ho  had  been  shot.  It  was  so  eoveiod 
with  mud  that  they  could  scarcely  recognize  it.  The  ball  struck  the  centre 
of  the  breast,  about  three  or  four  inches  below  its  junction  with  the  neck, 
and  came  out  behind  the  hip  bone.  The  brave  eomraander  met  his  death 
as  he  met  hia  foes  a  thousand  times  before  ;  there  was  no  shi'inking — not  a 
quiver  of  a  nerve — though  he  saw  murder  in  the  brawny  felon's  eye.  He 
fell,  leaving  to  his  countrymen  a  testimony  of  Kentucky  chivalry — the 
record  of  a  gallant,  dashing  life  and  a  fearless  death. 


EAKLy's    invasion    of  MARYnAND, 

We  left  the  situation  in  Virginia  with  Lee  covering  Kichmpud  and 
Petersburg,  and  meditating  a  menace  upon  the  Federal  capital,  JSTo 
sooner  was  the  defeat  of  Hunter  known,  than  the  rapidity  of  a  new  move- 
ment became  imperative,  and  not  a  moment  was  lost  in  pushing  Eai-ly's 
column  towards  Maryland.  In  spite  of  the  prostrating  heat,  the  troops 
made  twenty  miles  a  day,  and  the  rumoui'  of  this  determined  advance 
came  to  the  ^Federal  authorities,  at  the  time  when  Grant  was  supposed  to 
be  carrying  everything  before  him.  It  was  another  illustration  of  Gen. 
Lee's  wonderful  enterprise,  and  showed  this  commander  to  be  one  of  the 
most  daring  as  well  as  the  most  skilful  Generals  of  the  age.  That  popular 
opinion  which  regarded  Lee  as  a  good  slow,  prudent  commander  without 
dash  is  one  of  the  lowest  and  most  imperfect  estimates  of  his  character. 
"We  see  now  that  when  Grant  was  hoping  to  suffocate  him  with  numbers, 
he  dared  to  detach  a  considerable  portion  of  hia  army  to  threaten  the  capi- 
tal of  the  enemy.  He  was  left  at  Petersburg  with  only  the  corps  of  A.  P. 
Hill,  two  divisions  of  Ewell's  corps,  and  one  division  of  Longsti'eet's.  But 
Lee  had  rightly  calculated  that  the  diversion  towards  Washington,  coupled 
with  the  panic  it  would  occasion,  would  weaken  Grant  to  a  greater  extent 
thau  himself,  besides  impressing  him  and  the  Northern  pnbhc  with  the 
extent  and  activity  of  his  resources,  and  obtaining  an'  important  moral 
effect. 

It  became  necessary  for  Grant  at  once  to  find  troops  to  meet  the  new 
movement.  For  this  purpose  the  Sixth  Corps  was  taken  from  the  armies 
operating  against  Eichmond  and  sent  up  the  Chraapeake  Bay  to  man  the 
fortifications  around  Washington,  while  orders  were  sent  to  huriy  forward 
the  forces  of  Gen.  Hunter  from  the  Ohio,  To  the  Sixth  Corps  was  added 
the  Nineteenth,  which  was  under  orders  to  proceed  from  the  Gulf  Departs 
ment  to  the  lines  of  Virginia,  and  which  was  already  debarking  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  The  garrisons  of  Baltimore  and  Washington  were  at  this  time 
made  up  of  heavy  artillery  regiments,  hundred-days'  men,  and  detachments 
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from  tlie  invalid  corps ;  and  tlie  rapidity  of  reinforcements  waa  the  im- 
portant and  critical  concern. 

On  the  3d  July,  Gen.  Early  approached  Martineburg,  accompanied  by 
a  cavalry  force  under  Hansom.  Gen.  Sigel,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
Federal  forces  there,  retreated  across  the  Potomac  at  Shephardetown  ;  and 
Gen,  "VTeber,  commanding  at  Harper's  Feriy,  crossed  the  river,  and  occu- 
pied Hagerstown,  moving  a  strong  colnnm  towards  Frederick  City.  Mean- 
while Gen.  "  Lew."  Wallace,  a  commander  much  akin  in  character  to 
"  Be^t "  Butler,  and  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  Baltimore  by  a 
cowardiy  ferocity  and  an  easy  prowess  in  the  arrest  and  persecution 
of  citizens,  pushed  out  from  that  city  with  Kieketts'  division  and  his  own 
command,  and  took  a  position  at  Monoeacy  Bridge. 


BATTLE  OF   MOBOOAGT  BEIDOE. 

Gen.  Early  had  pressed  on,  crossed  the  Potomac,  and,  advanemg  to 
Frederick  City,  found  it  evacuated  by  the  Federal  troops,  and  that  the 
enemy  had  concentrated  his  forces  at  Jlonocacy  Bridge,  four  miles  dis- 
tant. The  Federals  held  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  which  runs  due  north 
and  south,  and  were  drawn  np  along  the  railroad.  Early,  having  crossed 
the  river  south  of  the  bridge,  sent  forward  Evans'  brigade  across  an  open 
field  to  develop  tho  strength  of  the  enemy.  It  moved  steadily  under  a 
heavy  fire  of  musketry  until  within  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy's  position, 
when  another  body  of  Federals  emerged  from  the  woods  on  its  right,  and 
took  it  in  flank.  The  other  forces  of  Early  were  rapidly  moved  to  the 
critical  point ;  a  simultaneous  charge  was  made ;  and  the  enemy  broke  in 
shameful  confusion,  leaving  the  railroad  and  national  pike,  and  retreating 
in  the  direction  of  Gettysburg.  Ilis  losses  were  more  than  a  thousand 
killed  and  wounded,  and  seven  hundred  prisoners. 

From  Monoeacy  Gen.  Early  moved  on  "Washington,  his  cavalry  ad- 
vance restehing  Koekville  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  July.  He  was  now 
within  sight  of  Washington,  and  the  Are  of  the  skirmishers  was  heard  at 
the  "  White  House,"  and  in  the  department  buildings  of  the  capital.  The 
enormous  march,  however,  had  diminished  his  army.  The  five  hundred 
miles  of  incessant  advance,  at  twenty  miles  a  day,  left  him  only  eight 
thousand  infantry,  about  forty  field  pieces  and  two  thousand  cavalry  with 
which  to  assault  the  works  around  Wasliington. 

The  most  important  of  these  works  was  Fort  Stevens.  On  the  12th  a 
severe  skirmish,  resulting  from  a  reconnoissance,  occurred  in  front  of  this 
fort ;  but  Gen,  Early  declined  to  follow  it  up,  and,  by  a  decisive  blow, 
attempt  the  capture  of  Washington.  Keflecting  that  he  was  in  the  heart 
of  the  enemy's  country,  and  not  knowing  what  force  defended  the  capital. 
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ho  abandoned  liia  design  upon  it,  and  in  the  night  of  the  12th  commenced 
his  retreat. 

There  has  been  much  qnestion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  danger  to  which 
Washington  was  at  this  time  exjjosed,  and  as  to  the  merit  of  Early's  deeli- 
nation  of  attach.  Northern  writers  declare  that  if  Early  had  made  a  vigor- 
ous attack  when  he  first  came  up,  and  not  lost  a  day  in  a  fi-uitleBs  recon- 
noissance,  it  would  hare  resulted  in  the  captui'e  of  the  city,  bo  feebly  was 
it  tl]en  defended.  Fortunately  we  have  some  distinct  evidence  on  this 
point.  Gen.  Grant  has  testified  that  two  div^ions  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  and 
the  advance  of  the  Nineteenth  Coi'ps  had  reached  Washington  before  Early 
got  there.  Whether  it  would  have  been  prudent  for  Early  to  match  this 
force,  while  Hunter  was  hastening  from  the  West  to  strike  his  rear,  and 
cut  him  oft'  from  his  only  avenue  of  retreat  across  the  Potomac,  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  military  critic  to  decide. 

Gen,  Early,  having  broke  up  his  camp  before  Washington,  retreated, 
and  with  little  molestation  recrossed  the  Potomac,  and  finally  stood  at  bay 
on  the  OpecLiion  to  protect  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  resulte  of  the  ex- 
pedition fell  below  public  expectation  at  the  South,  where  again  had  been  in- 
dulged the  fond  imagination  of  the  capture  of  Washington.  But  the  move- 
ment was,  on  the  whole,  a  success  ;  Eai'ly  brought  off  five  thousand  horses 
and  twenty-five  hundred  beef  cattle ;  and  the  primary  object  of  the  march 
had  been  accomplished  when  he  retreated  and  posted  himself  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley— a  standing  threat  to  repeat  the  enterprise  upon  Washington 
— for  we  shall  see  that  it  was  no  longer  a  mere  detached  cohimn  that  op- 
posed lum,  but  an  army  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men.  To  that  extent 
Gen.  Grant  had  been  wealcened,  and  the  heavy  weight  upon  Gen.  Lee's 
shoulders  lightened. 


THE   MINE   FIASCO  AT   PETEKSEUKG. 

While  Early  was  detaclied  from  Lee's  lines,  Gen.  Grant  made  what  may 
be  described  as  his  last  attempt  to  take  Petersburg  by  a  couj>  de  main. 
There  were  tliree  parts  of  the  enterprise :  aii  assault  on  the  Federal  posi- 
tion on  Bumside's  fi'oiit ;  the  explosion  of  a  mine  under  an  angle  of  the 
Confederate  works,  to  open  the  way  to  the  attack ;  and  a  feint  of  opera- 
tions on  the  north  side  of  the  James,  to  deceive  Ice  into  sending  away  a 
portion  of  his  troops. 

In  June  a  plan  had  been  snggested  by  one  of  Bornside's  officers  to  ex- 
cavate a  tmmel  under  an  angle  of  the  Confederate  works  that  was  covered 
by  a  six-gun  battery.  On  the  25th  July  the  work  was  completed.  Its 
length  was  about  five  liundred  feet,  and  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  the  mine 
was  formed,  running  parallel  with  and  directly  under  the  fort  that  was  to 
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be  destroyed.  On  the  27th,  the  enormous  quantity  of  12,000  Iba.  of  pow- 
der waa  placed  in  the  mine,  fuses  were  constrneted  and  connected  with 
the  magazine,  and  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  gi'and  explosion. 

The  mine  was  exploded  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  30th  July.  An  immense  mass  of  dull,  red  earth  was  thrown  two 
hundred  feet  in  the  air  ;  human  forma,  gun-carnages,  and  smaU  arms  were 
mingled  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  bank  of  clouds  blazing  with  lightuing ; 
a  great  shock  emote  the  ear,  and  the  ground  trembled  aa  if  by  an  appalling 
convulsion  of  nature.  Instantly,  before  the  nimble  of  the  explosion  had 
died  away,  every  piece  of  siege  artillery  on  the  enemy's  line,  and  all  the 
field  artillery  that  could  be  brought  into  position  opened  as  with  the  grand 
chorus  of  death.  With  such  an  infernal  display  to  strike  terronr  into  the 
Confederates  and  to  demoralize  men  suddenly  awakened  from  sleep,  the 
Ninth  Corps,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  marched  out  to  attack,  and  complete 
what  was  thought  to  be  an  easy  and  certain  victory. 

But  Lee's  soldiers  were  not  men  who  could  be  fought  after  the  Chinese 
fashion  of  assailing  the  ears  with  terrible  sounds.  They  were  quickly  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  enemy.  The  assaulting  column,  on  reaching  the  scene 
of  explosion,  found  that  there  had  been  opened  here  a  huge  crater,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  sixty  feet  wide,  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
deep.  It  did  not  advance  beyond  it ;  instead  of  rushing  forward  and 
crowning  the  crest,  the  aesailants  made  the  most  shameful  exhibition  of 
timidity;  they  huddled  into  the  crater,  they  sought  shelter  there,  and  no 
commands  or  persuasions  could  move  them  fiirthor,  A  division  of  negi'o 
troops  was  thrown  into  the  crater — tliis  maw  of  death ;  and  for  two  hours 
the  mingled  mass  of  white  and  black  troops,  utterly  demoralized,  unable  to 
pluck  up  courage  to  make  a  determined  charge  upon  the  crest,  swayed  to 
and  fro  in  the  hollow  of  the  exploded  eai-thworks,  while  the  Confederates 
were  rapidly  bringing  up  their  artillery  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  crater 
to  destroy  the  enemy  before  he  could  extricate  hjmsolf  from  the  disgracefnl 
coil.  Once  a  feeble  charge,  in  whieli  the  black  troops  were  put  in  advance 
was  made  towai'ds  the  crest.  It  was  encountered  by  Mahone's  brigade. 
His  men  were  ordered  not  to  fire  nntil  they  could  see  the  whites  of  the 
negroes'  eyes.  At  the  first  volley  delivered  at  tliis  distance,  the  blacks 
broke  ;  they  were  panic-stiicken  and  past  control ;  they  rushed  through 
the  troops  in  the  crater  back  to  the  original  lines,  while  into  this  slaughter- 
pen  the  Confederates  now  poured  an  incessant  storm  of  bombs  and  shells. 
Retreat  across  the  open  space  in  rear  of  it  was  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  death. 
The  ground  all  around  was  dotted  with  the  fallen  ;  while  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom of  the  crater  were  literally  lined  with  dead,  the  bodies  lying  in  every 
conceivable  position.  Some  had  evidently  been  killed  with  the  butts  of 
muskets,  as  their  erualied  skulls  and  badly  smashed  faces  too  plainly  indi- 
cated ;  while  the  greater  portion  were  shot,  great  pools  of  blood  having 
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flowed  from  their  ■wonnda  and  stained  the  ground.  In  a  few  short  hours 
of  morning  the  enemy  had  lost  between  four  and  five  thousand  men,  and 
had  accomplished  nothing. 

"  This  miserable  aftair,"  as  Gen.  Grant  himself  was  forced  to  entitle  it, 
appeal's  to  have  been  enffieient  to  satisfy  him  that  ho  could  not  hope  for 
the  caphirfi  of  Petersburg  from  expedients,  partial  efforts  and  cov/ps  de 
main,  and  that  the  task  was  one  of  magnitude  far  beyond  his  original  com- 
prehension. His  last  spasmodic  effort  went  far  to  persuade  the  Northern 
public  that  his  whole  campaign  was  a  failure,  and  that  they  had  miscalcu- 
lated the  importance  of  his  mere  vieiidty  to  the  Confederate  capital,  when 
Gen.  Lee  had  been  able  to  hold  Petersburg  against  an  attack  combining  so 
many  elements  of  success,  and  that  too  after  he  had  detached  an  important 
column  into  the  valley  of  Tirginia,  and  sent  five  of  his  divisions  to  the 
north  side  of  the  James.  The  commentaiy  of  the  New  York  Tisnes  was 
logical  and  significant.  It  said :  "  Under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, with  the  rebel  force  reduced  by  two  great  detachments,  we  failed 
to  carry  their  lines.  Will  they  not  conclude  that  the  twenty-five  thousand 
men  that  held  Grant  in  check  are  sufficient  to  garrison  the  works  of  Peters- 
burg ?  Will  they  not  conclude  that,  if  they  were  able  thus  to  hold  their 
own  with  the  force  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  men  sent  to  the 
north  side  of  the  James  River  neutralized,  this  force  is  available  for  active 
operations  elsewhere  ?  " 
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"  OW-TO-ATtAMIi," 


HE  HESOHTB  TO  M4S(fiUTKlS&. JOHH- 

AXtAWIA. THIS   SITUiXION   ABOBSD   ATLAUTA.— DBrBAT   OF   BIUBGIS' 

r. — -WONDKHFUI. 


L   liUBSEIX  WAS 


«   COLLDTa   IN    A 

!SEL, rnE   HET   TOKK 


The  important  correspondent  of  Grant's  campaign  in  Virginia  was 
that  of  Sherman  in  Georgia;  the  great  military  effort  of  1864  being  re- 
solved into  two  important  movements :  the  "  On-to-Richmond,"  and  the 
*'  On-to-Atlanta."  These  gi-and  movements  were  on  different  eidea  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains ;  a  thousand  miles  of  distance  intervened  between 
them ;  but  both  concurred  in  the  design  of  attempting  deep  operations  in 
the  South,  and  reaching  what  were  deemed  vital  points  of  the  Confedei-acy. 
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Gen,  Sherman  demanded  what  Fedei'al  commanders  invariably  named 
as  the  condition  of  their  success  against  the  hravc  Confederate  armies— 
vastly  superiour  numbers.  Questions  of  generalship,  skill  and  courage 
were  concerns  for  the  Confederates.  Sherman  did  not  discuss  these  ;  he 
wanted  physical  momentum  ;  he  demanded  a  hundred  thousand  men  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery.  The  lavish  government  at 
"Washington  supplied  the  demand,  minus  twelve  hundred  men.  Three 
armies  were  united  under  Sherman,  viz. :  the  army  of  the  Cumberland, 
Haj.-Gcn.  Thomas  commanding;  the  army  of  the  Tennessee,  Maj.-Gen. 
HcPheraon  commanding ;  and  the  army  of  the  Ohio,  Maj.-Gen.  Sehofleld 
commandiijg.  Tho  effective  strength  of  these  three  ai-mies  was  98,797 
men,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  guns. 

Fortunately  for  tho  Confederacy  the  military  genius  of  Geu.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  had  been  called  again,  although  unwillingly,  into  service  by 
President  Davis,  who  had  displaced  Bragg  from  the  Army  of  Tenneasee 
only  after  he  had  accomplished  a  complete  sum  of  disaster,  and  capped  his 
career  of  misfortune  on  Missionary  Ridge.  On  the  27th  December,  1863, 
Gen,  Johnston  had  assumed  command  of  the  army  at  Dalton,  Georgia. 
In  Januaiy  he  had  fallen  back  from  Dalton,  and  his  advanced  posts ;  on 
the  7th  Pebrnary  he  was  encamped  at  Borne,  Georgia ;  but  he  again  ad- 
vanced to  Dalton  shortly  afterwards,  and  proposed  then  an  offensive  move- 
ment against  the  enemy, whose  strength  he  knew  would  be  greatly  increased 
in  the  spring,  and  who,  therefore,  could  be  attacked  with  better  advantage 
before  such  increase  of  the  disproportion  of  numbers.  Gen.  Johnston 
knew  very  well  that  he  could  not  expect  reinforcements  at  pace  with  the 
enemy,  and  was,  therefore,  wisely  determined  to  make  at  once  a  forward 
movement  and  try  issues  with  him  as  soon  as  possible.-  But  a  m,oBt  un- 
timely controversy  in  Richmond  defeated  Johnston's  just  and  promising 
plan  of  operations.  Gen.  Bragg  had  been  removed  from  command  of  tlie 
army  he  had  so  disastrously  led,  to  take  the  post,  by  the  persistent  par- 
tiality of  President  Davis,  of  "  consulting  or  advising  officer  "  to  the  Esec- 
utive.  The  favourite  in  Richmond  had  his  own  plan  of  offensive  opera- 
tions differing  from  that  of  Johnston  ;  President  Davis  agreed  with  him. 
Gen.  Johnston,  in  vain,  telegraphed  to  Richmond  :  "  I  expressly  accept 
taking  the  offensive — I  only  differ  with  you  as  to  details  "  ;  but  the  dis- 
cussion of  "  details  "  lingered  in  Richmond,  until,  when  in  the  month  of 
April  the  President  sent  a  messenger  to  Georgia  to  explain  his  plans,  tl^ 
opportunity  of  the  offensive  was  past,  tho  enemy  was  being  reinforced  to 
more  than  twice  Johnston's  number,  and  was  only  waiting  for  the  signal 
from  over  the  Alleghanies  to  commence  the  "  On-to- Atlanta  "  movement. 

On  the  1st  May,  the  effective  artillery  and  iafantry  of  the  Army  of 
Tennessee  amounted  to  40,900  ;  the  efieetive  cavalry  to  about  four  thour 
sand.     Gen,  Johnston  was  thus  greatly  overmatched  in  numbers ;  and  he 
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bad  no  prospect  of  compensation,  but  in  superiour  slcill  and  strategy.  But 
the  condition  of  his  army  was  excellent  in  every  respect,  and  had  been 
made  bo  by  the  admirable  skill  and  inspiration  ho  had  brought  to  the 
work  of  its  regeneration.  It  was  well-fed,  well-clad,  in  high  and  hopeful 
spirits  ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  there  was  no  barefoot  soldier 
in  its  ranks.  Ninety  days  before,  the  army  left  by  Bragg  was  dishearten- 
ed, despairing,  and  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  By  judicions  measures 
Gen.  Johnston  had  restored  confidence,  re-established  discipline,  and 
exalted  the  heai-ts  of  his  ai-my.  There  was  reason  now  to  liope  that  the 
Army  of  Tennessee,  the  most  ill-starred  and  successless  of  all  our  armies, 
had  seen  its  worst  days. 

■  In  the  first  days  of  May,  simultaneous  with  the  onward  movement  of 
Grant  in  Virginia,  Sherman  began  his  grand  march  into  Georgia.  The 
Federal  advance  was  in  three  columns — Thomas  moving  in  front,  direct 
upon  Johnston's  centre  at  Dalton,  with  his  advance  at  Ringgold  and  Tun- 
nel Hill ;  Schofield  from  Cleveland  thirty  mUes  northeast  of  Chattanooga, 
via  Eed  Clay,  on  the  Georgia  Hue,  to  unite  with  Thomas  ;  and  McPher- 
Bon,  by  a  ilank  movement  of  some  forty  or  fifty  milts  upon  Johnston's 
lines  of  communications  at  Kesaca,  a  station  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
railroad,  at  the  crowing  of  the  Oostanaula  river,  eighty-four  miles  from 
Atlanta,  and  flfteea  miles  south  of  Dalton. 

The  flank  movement  on  Eesaca  forced  Johnston  to  evacuate  Dalton. 
On  the  14th  May,  having  moved  to  liesaea,  he  sustained,  with  perfect  suc- 
cess, two  attacks  of  the  enemy  on  his  breastworks,  and  drove  him  with  a 
loss  of  two  thousand  men.  But  Johnston  did  not  design  to  fight  here ; 
he  determined  to  fall  back  slowly  until  eircumstanees  should  put  the 
chances  of  battle  in  his  favour,  and  ho  hoped  by  taking  advantage  of  posi- 
tions and  opportunities  to  reduce  the  odds  against  him  by  partial  engage- 
ments. In  pureuanee  of  this  cliaracteristic  policy,  he  took  up  at  leisure 
his  line  of  retrograde  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  Etowah  Kiver,  pass- 
ing through  Kingston  and  Cassville. 

In  rear  of  Cassville  Gen.  Johnston  had  proposed  to  deliver  a  decisive 
battle,  taking  position  on  a  bold  ridge  with  an  open  valley  before  it. 
Two  of  his  corps  commanders,  however — Polk  and  Hood— -questioned  the 
value  of  the  position  against  the  enemy's  ai-tillery,  fiatly  declared  their 
distnist,  and  were  for  abandoning  die  ground  immediately.  "  So  unwill- 
ing -were  they,"  writes  Gen.  Johnston,  "  to  depend  on  the  abihty  of  their 
corps  to  defend  the  ground,  that  I  yielded,  and  the  army  crossed  the  Eto- 
wah on  the  20th  of  May~a  step  which  I  have  regretted  efoer  smce."  He 
had  reason  to  regret  it.  While  he  retreaf«d  towards  Allatoona  Pass,  a 
division  of  Thomas'  army  was  sent  to  Rome,  capturing  it  with  its  forts  and 
artillery,  and  its  valuable  mills  and  foundries.  Meanwhile  Sherman  pressed 

steadily  on  for  Dallas  with  a  view  of  turning  the  difhcult  pass  at  Allatoona. 
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On  tlie  25tli  the  Federal  advance  under  Hooker  struck  Stewart's  divi- 
sion at  the  New  Hope  Ohureh,  and  a  hot  engagement  of  two  hours  ensued. 
The  next  two  days  there  was  constant  skirmishing  and  fighting.  Late  in 
afternoon  of  the  27th,  Cleburne's  division  assaulted  Mcpherson  at  Dallas 
and  left  sis  hundred  of  the  enemy's  dead  on  the  field.  But  these  sharp 
encounters  were  of  little  significance;  for  it  was  evidently  not  Sherman's 
intention  to  make  a  great  battle,  and  risk  dashing  his  army  to  pieces  in 
trying  to  force  the  pass  at  AUatoona.  He  was  merely  developing  his  lines 
for  a  movement  on  Johnston's  flank  ;  and  when,  on  the  30th  of  May,  his 
3eft  had  reached  the  raih'oad  near  Marietta,  Johnston  had  no  otlier  choice 
than  to  abandon  his  position  at  New  Hope  Church,  and  retreat  to  the 
strong  positions  of  Kenesaw,  Pino  and  Lost  Mountains. 


BATTLK   OF  KENESAW  J 

These  natural  battlements  covered  the  raflroad  back  to  the  Chatta- 
hoochie  livcr.  On  the  19th  June  the  disposition  of  Johnston's  forces  was  : 
Hood's  coi-ps  with  its  right  on  the  Maiietta  and  Canton  road,  Loring's 
on  the  Kenesaw  Mountain,  and  Hardee's,  with  its  left  extending  across  the 
Lost  Mountain,  and  tlie  Marietta  road.  Subsequently  Oheatliam's  and 
Cleburne's  divisions  of  Hardee's  corps  were  moved  np  to  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain, which  was  properly  the  apex  of  Johnston's  lines. 

On  the  37th  June  Sherman  attempted  an  assault  by  McPherson  and 
Thomas  on  Johnston's  left  centre  on  Eenesaw  Mountain.  The  battle  was 
but  the  slanghter  of  thousands  of  his  men.  They  never  came  in  contact 
with  the  Confederate  works  ;  they  were  swept  by  a.  fiery  torrent  of  shot 
and  shell ;  and  when  the  attack  was  withdrawn  more  than  three  thousand 
of  the  enemy  were  scattered  over  the  rugged  ground,  dead  or  bleeding. 
On  the  Confederate  side,  Cheatham's  division  lost  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  men,  while  two  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  wounded  in 
his  front.  In  Cleburne's  division  the  loss  was  eleven ;  that  in  Loring's 
whole  corps  two  hundred  and  thirty-six ;  while  on  this  part  of  the  line  the 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  more  than  a  thousand.  Of  this  ghastly  experiment 
Grcn.  Sherman  was  satisfied  to  write  :  "  Failure  as  it  was,  and  for  which  I 
assume  the  entire  responsibility,  I  yet  claim  it  produced  great  fruits,  as  it 
demonstrated  to  Gen.  Johnston  that  I  would  assault,  and  that  boldly." 

After  his  repulse  afc  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Sherman  again  resorted  to 
manceuvring.  On  the  night  of  the  2d  July,  he  commenced  moving  his 
army  by  the  left  flank,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  found  that  Johnston, 
in  consec[U6nce  of  this  movement,  had  abandoned  Kenesaw,  and  retreated 
across  the  Chattahoochie.  He  remained  on  the  Chattahoochie  to  give  his 
men  rest  and  get  up  stores,  until  the  17th  July,  when  he  resumed  opera- 
tions, crossed  the  river,  and  established  his  hues  within  eight  miles  of  At- 
lanta.    Pcach-Tree  Creek  and  the  river  below  its  mouth  was  now  taken 
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by  Johnston  for  his  line  of  defence ;  the  immediate  fortiflcationa  of  Atlanta 
were  strengthened ;  and  the  two  armies  now  confronted  each  other  in 
what  was  unmistakably  the  crisis  of  the  Georgia  campaign. 

To  this  point  the  incidents  of  the  compaign  had  all  been  in  favour  of 
the  Confederates.  The  eng^ements  at  Kesaca,  New  Hope  Clmrch,  and 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  had  been  all  Confederate  victories.  In  connection, 
too,  with  the  campaign,  Gten.  Forrest  had  achieved  a  brilliant  success  in 
Northern  Mississippi,  and  intercepting  at  Guntown,  on  the  10th  June,  an 
expedition  under  Sturgis  on  its  way  from  Memphis  to  protect  and  operate 
,in  Sherman's  rear,  had  driven  it  back  in  utter  rout  and  confi^ion,  and 
hotly  pursued  it  a  distance  of  a  hundred  milea,  taking  two  thousand 
prisoners,  and  killing  and  wounding  an  equal  number.  This  stroke  uncov- 
ered Sherman's  rear,  and  left  him  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  in  the 
interiour  of  Georgia,  in  constant  dread  that  cavalry  might  get  upon  hia 
line,  and  destroy  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  further  use.  The  situation 
was  all  that  Gen.  Johnston  had  anticipated ;  all  that  he  wished  for.  He 
had  performed  all  the  conditions  of  the  campaign  he  had  proposed  to  him- 
self; he  had  now  "  got  the  chances  of  battle  in  hia  favour ;"  he  had  "  re- 
duced the  odds  against  him  by  partial  engagements  ;"  he  had  brought  hie 
army  to  Atlanta,  after  inflicting  a  loss  upon  the  enemy  five  timgs  as  great 
as  his  own  ;  and  he  had  performed  the  almost  marvellouB  feat  of  conduct- 
ing a  retreat  through  a  difficult  and  mountainous  country  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  in  extent,  without  the  loss  of  materiel  or  of  a  single  gun. 
Gen.  Johnston  held  Atlanta  more  firmly  than  Lee  held  Kichmond.  Shei'- 
man  was  xinable  to  invest  the  city,  and  to  withdraw  he  would  have  to  pass 
over  a  single  road,  one  hundred  and  tliirty-five  miles  long,  travei-sing  a 
wild  and  broken  country.  Johnston  held  him  as  it  were  suspended  for 
dffitruction.  The  situation  was  brilliant  for  the  Confederates.  A  pause 
had  now  been  given  to  the  parallel  operations  of  the  enemy  in  "Virginia 
and  Georgia — the  one  aimed  at  Eichmond,  the  other  at  Atlanta ; — both 
movements  were  now  unmistakably  in  check  ;  and  intelligent  n 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  it  was  only  n 
for  the  Confederates  to  maintain  the  situation  at  each  point  to  put  N-orthern 
patience  to  the  last  proof,  and  compel  a  peace. 

In  this  interesting  condition  we  must  leave  the  great  campaign  of  1864 
on  the  dominant  lines  in  Virginia  and  Georgia,  to  make  a  rapid  naiTative 
of  other  events  of  the  war,  including  certain  successes  of  the  enemy  on  the 
water,  and  some  detached  operations  important  enough  to  draw  attention 
after  them. 

The  naval  events  of  1864  may  he  briefly  summed  up  as  a  battle  in  Mo- 
bile Bay ;  the  destruction  of  the  Confederate  privateer  Alabama,  and  tlie 
capture  of  her  most  efficient  ally,  the  Morida.  "We  shall  discuss  these  in 
the  order  of  their  importance. 
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The  enemy  had  long  contemplated  tlie  possession  of  Mobile  Bay, 
guarded  at  its  entrance  by  two  imposing  fortiflcatioiie.  Here  was  a  diffi- 
cult point  to  blockade ;  liere  was  a  nursery  of  the  Confederate  navy ;  and 
liere  vessels  were  already  being  constructed  for  raising  the  blockade. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  Gen.  Canby  sent  Maj.-Gea.  Gordon  Granger, 
with  such  forces  as  he  could  collect,  to  co-operate  with  Admiral  Fan-agut 
against  the  defences  of  Mobile  Bay.  On  the  5th  August  the  Federal  fleet, 
numbering  foui-teen  steamers  and  four  monitors,  carrying  in  all  more  than 
two  himdred  guns,  and  manned  by  twenty-eight  hundred  men,  moved 
steadily  up  the  main  ship-channel  into  Mobile  Bay.  Having  once  passed 
Fort  Morgan,  this  huge  armada  had  to  encounter  a  Confederate  naval 
force  composed  of  one  iron-clad — the  ram  Tennessee — and  three  wooden 


The  Brooklyn  took  the  lead  of  the  enemy's  fleet  in  pacing  Fort  Morgan, 
keeping  up  such  a  broadside  fire  on  its  batteries  that  the  guns  of  the  fort 
were  almost  silenced.  But  another  danger  had  to  be  run ;  and  as  the  fleet 
moved  grandly  on,  a  torpedo  exploded  beneath  the  iron-clad  Tecnmseh, 
and  in  a  moment  she  had  disappeared  beneath  the  waves,  carrying  down 
with  her  her  commander  and  nearly  all  her  crew.  As  the  fleet  got  past 
the  fort,  the  rara  Tennessee  dashed  out  at  the  Hartford,  Fan-agut's  flag- 
ship, but  finding  her  starboard  side  completely  protected  by  the  Monitors, 
was  unable  to  reach  her,  and  was  content  with  an  exchange  of  harmless 
fire. 

The  three  Confederate  gunboats,  the  Morgan,  Gaines  and  Selma  were 
ahead,  the  latter  pouring  a  raking  fire  into  the  enemy's  fleet.  The  ene- 
my passed  up  to  a  pocket  of  deep  water,  where  he  bore  ofl^  somewhat  to 
the  westward,  and  appeared  to  be  collecting  his  fleet.  About  this  time 
the  Gaines  was  disabled,  and  forced  to  retire  in  a  sinking  condition.  The 
Morgan. and  Selma  continued  to  flre  into  the  Hartford  and  Brooklyn,  the 
leading  voxels  of  the  enemy.  The  Metacomet,  wliich  had  up  to  this  time 
been  lashed  to  the  port-side  of  the  Hartford,  was  now  cast  off,  and  steamed 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the  Selma  and  Morgan,  the  fire  from  the  ene- 
my's fleet  having  ceased. 

The  Metaeomet  was  a  wooden  gunboat,  mounting  ten  heavy  guns ; 
and  the  Morgan  and  Selma  were  also  wooden  gunboats,  the  former  carry- 
ing six  and  the  latter  four  heavy  guns.  At  this  time  the  Confederate  flag- 
ship Tennessee,  with  Admiral  Buchanan  on  board,  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fort  Gaines,  beyond  signal  distance  of  the  Morgan  and  Selma.  Shortly 
after  tlie  time  when  the  Metaeomet  c^t  ofl",  two  other  vessels  of  the  ene- 
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my  were  also  seen  to  be  cast  off  aud  heading  in  the  same  general  direction 
■with  the  Metacomet,  though  distant  from  her  about  two  and  a  half  miles. 
Immediately  on  seeing  the  Hetacomet  <;a8t  off,  the  Selma,  previously  head- 
ing aouthwestwardly,  changed  her  course  and  bore  off  up  the  Bay  north- 
wardly and  eastwardly  with  as  much  steam  as  she  could  mate,  and  con- 
tinued on  that  general  direction,  using  her  after  gims.  Upon  the  Selma's 
tnruing  off,  the  Metacomet  hore  down  on  the  Morgan,  which  vessel  engaged 
her  as  she  came  on  for  some  minutes,  when  she  also  changed  her  com'se 
and  steamed  southcastwardly  in  the  direction  of  shoal  water,  or  Fort  Mor- 
gan. The  Metacomet  now  pursued  the  Morgan  for  some  rainuf  es,  the  latter 
still  fighting  her  as  she  came,  when  a  rain  squal!  suddenly  arose  which 
temporarily  obscured  the  vessels. 

The  obscurity  of  the  squall  lasted  some  fifteen  minutes,  and  when  it 
cleared  off,  the  Metacomet  was  found  to  have  abandoned  the  pursuit  of 
the  Morgan,  and  had  gone  in  quest  of  the  Selma,  which  was  still  pursuing 
her  eoui-se  up  the  Bay,  The  Metacomet  was  now  distant  from  the  Mor- 
gan some  two  miles,  and  was  closely  overhauling  the  Selma.  The  Morgan 
headed  as  if  to  go  in  the  direction  of  the  Metacomet  and  Selma,  when  tlie 
latter  surrendered. 

It  appears  from  this  statement  that  there  was  no  combination  of  action 
or  concert  made  or  attempted  between  the  Morgan  and  Selma  at  any  time 
after  the  Metacomet  cast  loose  from  the  Hartford.  It  is  proper  to  explain 
that  this  statement  is  reduced  from  the  findings  of  a  naval  court  of  mquiry 
called  in  the  Confederacy  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  naval  battle  in 
Mobile  Bay ;  and  that,  while  its  authenticity  is  thus  put  beyond  question, 
it  is  directly  opposed  to,  and  in  utter  variance  with  tlie  official  report  of 
Admiral  Buchanan,  to  the  effect  that  the  Morgan  and  Selma  were  engaged 
in  fight,  and  at  one  and  the  same  time,  witli  the  Metacomet,  and  that  in 
tlie  midst  of  that  fight  the  Morgan  withdrew  and  left  tho  Selma  to  her 
fate.  Indeed  it  was  fortunate  that  the  two  vessels  never  at  any  time  com- 
bined; for  had  such  combination  taken  place  it  would  have  Jed  to  the 
concentration  of  tlie  Federal  gunboats  and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  Mor- 
gan as  well  as  the  Selma.  Tltere  is  no  doubt  that  Commander  Harrison 
of  the  first  managed  his  vessel  skilfully ;  and  he  ultimately  saved  her  by  a 
gallant  run  to  Mobile.  To  estimate  this  feat  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  took  place  after  the  severe  action  of  the  day ;  that  it  was  undertaken  in 
opposition  to  the  unanimous  ppioion  of  a  council  of  officers ;  that  the  ene- 
my was  between  the  Morgan  and  Mobile,  his  gunboats  and  iron-dads 
cruising  about  the  Bay  ;  that  the  night  was  calm  and  starlight,  and  the 
Confederate  Tessel  high-pressure,  and  making  black  smoke  which  could 
be  seen  along  distance.  M^otwithstanding  these  adverse  circumstances  the 
Morgan  succeeded  in  reaching  the  obstructions  near  the  city,  although  pm-aued 
and  shelled  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  by  three  of  the  Federal  vessels. 
35 
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While  the  affair  of  the  Metacomet  and  wooden  gunboats  was  taking 
place  the  Confederate  flag-ship  Tennessee  was  three  or  four  miles  distant, 
slowly  following  up  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  column  of  ships,  which,  being 
of  too  great  draught,  were  confined  to  a  "  pocket "  of  deep  water  of  about 
five  or  six  miles  length  and  running  in  about  a  north-northw^t  direction. 
It  was  only  the  enemy's  gunboats,  being  of  light  draught,  that  could  go 
beyond  these  limits  and  pursue  ours. 

As  the  enemy's  fleet,  having  passed  the  forts  and  dispersed  the  gun- 
boats, was  proceeding  to  cast  anchor,  the  Tennessee  at  last  gave  sign  of 
battle  aTid  made  directly  for  the  Hartford.  It  was  a  desperate  enterprise, 
for  although  the  veaael  was  protected  by  five  and  six  inches  of  iron-plating, 
she  was  about  to  engage  in  a  conflict  in  which  she  would  be  beset  by  a 
whole  fleet,  Farragut's  orders  to  the  Monitors  were  to  attack  the  Tennes- 
see, not  only  with  their  guns,  but  bows  on  at  full  speed.  The  doomed 
vessel  was  soon  smrounded.  The  Monongahela,  the  Lackawanna  and  the 
Hartford,  each  struck  her  in  turn ;  and  the  latter  in  rasping  along  her 
side  poured  a  whole  port  broadside  of  nine-inch  solid  shot  within  ten  feet 
of  her  casemate.  The  vessel  still  floated,  but  was  unmanageable,  as  her 
steering  chains  were  gone.  A  second  and  more  terrible  onset  was  pre- 
pared ;  the  three  vessels  already  mentioned  again  bore  down  upon  her ;  a 
fourth,  the  Ossipee,  was  approaching  her  at  full  speed ;  and  the  Chickasaw 
was  pounding  away  at  her  stern.  As  she  was  about  being  struck  by  the 
vessels  converging  upon  her,  a  white  flag  was  hoisted,  and  Admiral 
Buchanan  surrendered  hia  vessel  only  after  she  had  been  disabled,  himself 
wounded,  and  his  crew  almost  in  a  sraotheiing  condition.  He  might 
have  anticipated  the  result  of  the  unequal  contest,  and  have  declined  it 
with  honom-. 

The  Federal  success,  however,  was  yet  incomplete,  as  tlie  forts  still 
held  ont,  although  with  little  prospect  of  resisting  a  bombardment  from 
the  shore  hat tenea  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Monitors  and  shijDs  inside  the 
Bay.  On  the  8th  August  Fort  Gaines  surrendered  to  the  combined  naval 
and  land  forces.     Fort  Powell  was  blown  np  and  abandoned. 

On  the  9th  Fort  Morgan  was  invested,  and  after  a  severe  bombardment 
f.an-cndered  on  the  33d.  The  total  captm'es  amounted  to  1,464  prisoners, 
aad  104  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  enemy  was  thus  in  possession  of  Mobile  Bay,  and  enabled  to  close 
tlie  port  to  all  ingress  or  egress  of  blockade  runners.  But  this  was  the 
limit  of  his  success ;  the  city  was  still  held  by  the  Confederates,  and  months 
were  to  elapse  before  the  enemy  was  to  malte  any  new  demonstration  upon  . 
it.  The  capture  of  the  forts  did  not  give  the  city  of  Mobile  to  the  enemy, 
or  even  give  him  a  practicable  water  basis  for  operations  against  it. 

Yet  Farragut's  victory,  so  easily  achieved  aod  so  little  froitful,  was  ex- 
claimed over  the  North  as  one  of  the  greatest  naval  achievements  of  the 
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war,  and  waa  by  Taiikoe  hyperbole  exalted  above  the  deeds  of  I^elson  at 
Ti'afalgar  and  the  Nile.  He  who  had  by  the  moat  indifferent  prowess — 
for  the  enemy's  superiority  on  the  water  had  always  been  a  foregone  con- 
clusion— come  to  be  the  naval  hereof  the  war,  was  immortalized  after  the 
modem  Kew  York  fashion  of  big  dinneiB  and  newspaper  lyries.  A 
"  poet  "  was  employed  to  recite  to  him  in  public  what  the  IN'cw  Turk 
journals  called  "  a  masterly  ballad,"  each  stanza  of  which  clraed  with 
the  word  "  Farragut."  A  feast  was  prepared  for  Mm,  where  a  plaster  of 
ice-eream  represented  the  American  Eagle,  and  miniature  ships,  built  of 
sticks  of  candy,  loaded  the  table.  The  sober  mind  wiU  turn  from  these 
coarse  displays  of  New  York  enthusiasm,  ridiculous  to'  childishness, 
to  look  at  facts.  The  naval  fight  in  Mobile  Bay  was  a  match  between 
eighteen  Federal  vessels,  having  two  hundred  and  twelve  guns,  and  four 
Confederate  vessels,  having  twenty-two  guns.  The  commentary  of  history 
will  be  taken  from  the  words  written  at  the  time  in  the  columns  of  the 
Kiehmond  ExarrmieT :  "  It  was  a  most  unequal  contest  in  which  our  gal- 
lant little  navy  was  engaged,  and  we  lost  the  battle ;  but  our  ensign  went 
down  in  a  blaze  of  glory." 

We  pass  to  other  events  of  the  naval  service  of  1864,  to  find  a  record 
of  Federal  success,  coupled  with  peculiar  eireumstances  of  dishonour, 

SIHKIN&  OF  THE   CONFEDESATE    PEIVATEEB  ALABAMA. 

The* privateering  service  of  the  Confederate  States  had  not  accomplished 
all  that  the  public  had  expected  from  it ;  and  yet  the  sum  of  its  results 
was  formidable,  and  amounted  to  a  considerable  weight  in  the  war.  From 
the  time  the  pilot-boat  Savannah  and  the  httle  schooner  Jeff.  Davis  sallied 
out  in  the  first  year  of  tbe  wai',  ten-our  had  been  struck  into  the  entire 
commercial  marine  of  the  enemy,  ■  The  Sumter,  carrying  nine  guns,  under 
command  of  Capt.  Eaphael  Semmes,  was  the  first  really  formidable  ex- 
periment of  a  Confederate  privateer.  After  capturing  a  number  of  prieeB, 
ahe  was  abandoned  at  Gibraltar,  in  January,  1863,  as  unseaworthy.  Since 
then  the  two  most  famous  Confederate  privateei'S  were  the  Alabama  and 
the  Florida,  which  scoured  the  seas  from  the  East  Indies  to  the  Atlantic 
coast,  inflicting  on  the  Federal  commerce  and  tonnage  the  most  disastrous 
results. 

A  report  was  made  to  the  Federal  Congress  of  captures  by  Confederate 
cruisers  up  to  the  30th  of  January,  1864.  The  list,  which  was  not  com- 
plete, footed  up  193,  with  a  tonnage  of  89,704.  At  fifty  dollars  a  ton,  the 
vessels  were  valued  at  $4,485,200 ;  the  cargoes,  at  one  hundred  dollars  a 
ton,  were  estimated  at  $8,970,400 ;,  total  value,  $13,465,300.  Sixty-two 
were  captured  by  the  Alabama  ;  twenty-six  by  the  Sumter,  and  twenty 
two  by  the  Florida, 
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Biit  tiie  effect  of  tlic  Confederate  privateering  on  JFederal  tonnage  was 
even  more  marked.  The  perils  of  capture  were  standing  temptations  to 
Northern  ship-owners  to  transfer  their  vessels,  and  put  them  under  the 
protection  of  foreign  flags  ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1864  it  was  officially 
reported  at  Waeliington  that  478,665  tons  of  American  shippage  were 
flying  other  flags.  This  loss  to  the  Worth,  as  a  matter  of  course,  involved 
a  consequent  increase  of  the  tonnage  and  power  of  its  commercial  rivals, 
and  was  a  hitter  and  humiliating  infliction  upon  its  pride. 

The  Alahama,  the  most  formidable  of  the  Confederate  privateers  or 
cruisers,  had  been  built  at  Birkenhead,  England,  and  left  the  Mersey, 
July  29, 1862.  Tlie  construction  of  this  vessel  within  the  British  domin- 
ions was  long  a  theme  of  diplomatic  accusations  at  Washington,  in  wHeii 
it  waa  charged  that  Great  Britain  had,  in  this  circumstance,  overstepped 
the  limits  and  obligations  of  her  neutrality  in  the  war.  To  this  foolish 
and  insolent  assertion  the  latter  Government  made  a  reply  which  should 
have  been  conclusive  of  the  matter.  On  the  llth  September,  1863,  Earl 
Russell  had  written  :  "  With  regard  to  the  general  duties  of  a  neutral, 
according  to  international  law,  the  true  doctrine  haa  been  laid  down  re- 
peatedly by  Presidents  and  judges  of  eminence  of  the  United  States  and 
that  doctrine  is,  that  a  neutral  may  sell  to  either  or  both  of  two  belh'gerent 
parties  any  implements  or  munitions  of  war  which  such  belligerents  may 
wish  to  purchase  from  the  subjects  of  the  neutral,  and  it  is  diflicult  to  find 
a  reason  why  a  ship  that  is  to  be  used  for  warlike  purposes  is  more  an  in- 
strument or  implement  of  war  than  cannon,  muskets,  swords,  bayonete, 
gunpowder,  and  projectiles  to  be  fired  from  cannon  and  muskets.  A  ship 
or  musket  may  be  sold  to  one  belligerent  or  the  other,  and  only  ceases  to 
be  neutral  when  the  ship  is  owned,  manned,  and  employed  in  war,  and  the 
musket  is  held  by  a  aoldiei",  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  killing  his  enemy. 
In  fact,  the  ship  can  never  he  expected  to  decide  a  war  or  a  campaign, 
whereas  the  other  things  above  mentioned  may,  by  equipping  a  larger 
army,  enable  the  belh'gerent  which  requires  them  to  obtain  decisive  advan- 
tages in  the  war." 

Here  was  a  plain,  comprehensive  definition  of  neutrality,  which  the 
good  sense  of  the  world  evidently  accepted.  It  is  a  sad  reflection  upon 
the  British  Govei-nment  that  it  should  have  been  driven  from  a  position  so 
well  fortified  by  reason  and  justice,  and  should  have  subsequently  allowed 
itself  to  be  bullied  by  the  Washington  Government  into  the  seizure  of  two 
iron-clads  (combining  the  ram  and  monitor  principles),  which  were  being 
built  by  the  Messrs.  Laird,  at  Birkenhead,  as  alleged,  for  the  service  of  the 
Confederates.  That  seizure  waa  made  in  1863.  The  terms  in  which  that 
outrage  was  demanded,  and  the  mean  and  cowardly  circuit  by  which  the 
Britisli  Government  ultimately  conceded  it,  may  be  placed  here  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  timidity  of  that  Government,  and  a  striking  evidence  that 
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EothiDg  had  been  further  from  its  intentions  during  the  war  than  the  "  rec- 
ognition "  of  the  Confederate  States.     The  demand  was  made  as  follows 


"  My  Lobd  :  I  hare  the  hononr  to  transmit  copies  of  furthei"  depositions  reltting  to 
tbe  launohing  and  other  preparation  of  tlie  second  of  tie  two  vessels- of- war  from  tie 
yard  of  Mesara,  Laird,  at  Birkenhead,  concerning  which  it  has  already  been  my  disagree- 
able duty  to  nialte  moat  serious  representations  to  Her  Miyesty's  Government. 

"  I  believe  there  is  not  any  rotwonahle  gronnd  for  doubt  that  these  vessels,  if  permit- 
ted to  leave  the  port  of  Livei-pool,  will  be  at  once  devoted  to  the  object  of  carrying  on 
■war  against  the  United  States  of  America.  I  have  taken  the  necessary  measures  in  the 
proper  quarteia  to  ascertain  the  tmth  of  the  respective  statements  current  here,  that  they 
are  intended  for  the  nae  of  the  Governraent  of  France  or  for  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and 
haye  found  both  without  foundation.  At  this  moment,  neither  of  those  Powers  appears 
to  have  oooasion  to  use  concealment  or  equivocation  in  regard  to  its  intentions,  had  it 
any  in  obtaining  such,  ships.  In  the  notes  which  I  had  the  honour  to  address  to  yom- 
Lordship  oa  the  11th  of  July  and  the  14th  of  August,  I  believe  I  stated  the  importance 
attached  by  my  Government  to  the  decision  involved  in  this  case  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness. Since  that  date  1  have  had  the  opportunity  to  receive  from  the  United  States  a 
full  approbation  of  its  contents.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  it  my  painful  duty  to  make 
known  to  your  Loi-dship  that,  in  some  respects,  it  has  fallen  short  in  expressing  the 
earaestueas  with  which  I  have  been  in  the  interval  directed  to  describe  the  grave  natuiie 
of  the  situation  in  which  both  countries  must  be  placed  in  the  event  of  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion committed  against  the  Gotemmeut  and  people  of  the  United  States  hy  either  of  these 
formidable  vessels. 

"  I  pray  your  Lordship  to  accept  the  assurances  of  the  highest  consideration  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  OuiiiLBS  Fhahois  Adams. 

"BigM  Honoii/rahle  Ea/rl  Eimsell.,  Sc,  <fe." 

The  consequence  of  this  menace  was  that  the  Messrs.  Laird  were  for- 
bidden to  allow  these  vessels  to  leave  their  yard  "  without  an  ample  ex- 
planation of  their  destination  and  a  sustainable  reference  to  the  owner  or 
owners  for  whom  they  are  constructed."  It  was  outrageously  held  by 
Lord  Eussell  that  "  Messis.  Laird  were  bound  to  declare-7aud  sustain  on 
unimpeachable  testimony  such  declaration — the  Govemments  for  whom 
the  steam  rams  have  been  built."  In  other  words,  without  an  affidavit  or 
other  legal  foundation  for  proceedings  against  them,  these  gentlemen  were 
recLuired  to  come  forward  and  prove  their  innocence,  a  thing  opposed  to 
all  the  law  of  Coke  and  Blackstone,  and  practised  for  the  first  time  in 
British  dominions  at  the  dictation  of  powers  in  "Washington. 

We  return  to  a  brief  chronicle  of  the  cruise  of  the  Alabama.  She 
■arrived  at  Porto  Praya  on  the  19th  August.  Shortly  thereafter  Oapt.  ' 
Raphael  Semmes  assumed  command.  Hoisting  the  Confederate  flag,  slie 
cruised  and  captured  several  vessels  in  the  vicinity  of  Flores.  Cruising  to 
the  westward,  and  making  several  captures,  she  approached  within  two 
hundred  miles  of  Kew  York ;  thence  going  southward,  anived,  on  the 
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18th  Kovomber  at  Port  Royal,  Martinique.  On  the  night  of  the  19th  ehe 
escaped  from  the  harbour  and  the  Federal  steamer  San  Jacinto,  and  on 
the  20th  November  was  at  Blanquilla.  On  the  Tth  December  she  cap- 
tured tlie  steamer  Ariel  in  the  passage  between  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo. 
On  January  11th,  1863,  she  sunt  the  Federal  gunboat  Hatteras  off  Gal- 
veston, and  on  the  30th  arrived  at  Jamaica.  Cruising  to  the  eastward, 
and  making  many  captures,  she  arrived,  on  the  10th  April,  at  Fernanclo 
de  !Noronha,  and  on  the  11th  May  at  Bahia,  where,  on  the  13th,  she  waa 
joined  by  the  Confederate  steamer  Georgia.  Cruising  near  the  line, 
thence  southward  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  numerous  captures 
were  made.  On  the  29th  July  she  anchored  in  Saldanha  Bay,  South 
Africa,  and  near  there,  on  the  5th  August,  was  joined  by  the  Confederate  . 
bark  Tuscaloosa,  Commander  Low,  In  September,  1863,  she  was  at  St. 
Simon's  Bay,  and  in  October  was  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  and  up  to  Jan- 
nary  20, 1864,  cruised  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  vicinity,  visiting  Singar 
pore,  and  mating  a  number  of  very  valuable  captures,  including  the  High- 
lander, Sonora,  etc.  From  this  point  she  cruised  on  her  homeward  track 
via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  capturing  the  bart  Tycoon  and  ship  Eoctingham, 
and  arrived  at  Cherbourg,  France,  in  June,  186i,  where  she  repaired. 

A  Federal  steamer,  the  Kearearge,  was  lying  off  the  harbour,  Capt. 
Semmes  might  easily  have  evaded  this  enemy  ;  the  business  of  his  vessel 
was  that  of  a  privateer ;  and  her  value  to  the  Confederacy  was  out  of  all 
comparison  with  a  single  vessel  of  the  enemy,  the  loss  of  which  would,  of 
course,  be  but  an  unimportant  subtraction  from  the  immense  scpciionty 
of  the  Federals  on  the  water.  But  Capt.  Semmes  had  been  twitted  with 
the  name  of  "  pirate ;  "  and  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  attempt  an  eelat 
for  the  Southern  Confederacy  by  a  naval  fight  within  sight  of  the  French 
coast,  which  contest,  it  was  calculated,  would  prove  the  Alabama  a  legiti- 
mate war  vessel,  and  give  such  an  exhibition  of  Confederate  belligerency 
as  possibly  to  revive  the  question  of  "  recognition  "  in  Paris  and  London. 
These  were  the  secret  motives  of  the  gratuitous  fight  with  whicli  Capt. 
Semmes  obliged  tiie  enemy  off  the  port  of  Cherbourg. 

The  Alabama  carried  one  7-inch  Blakely  rifled  gun,  one  8-inch  smooth- 
bore pivot  gun,  and  six  32-pounders,  smooth-bore,  in  broadside  ;  the  Keai-- 
sarge  carried  four  broadside  32-pounders,  two  11-inch  and  one  38-poimd 
rifle.  The  two  vessels  were  thus  about  equal  in  match  and  armament ; 
and  their  tonnage  was  about  tlio  same.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
June,  the  Alabama  steamed  out  of  the  harbour  of  Cherbourg,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  the  Kearsarge,  which  had  been  lying  ofF-and-on  the  port- 
for  several  days  previously.  She  came  up  with  the  latter  at  a  distance  of 
about  seven  miles  from  the  shore.  The  vessels  wero  about  one  mile  from 
each  other,  when  the  Alabama  opened  with  solid  shot  upon  the  enemy,  to 
which  he  replied  in  a  few  minutes. 
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The  two  vessels,  instead  of  coming  to  close  quarters,  resorted  to  a  curi- 
ous manceuvre — fighting  in  a  circle,  and  steaming  around  a  commou 
centre.  The  distance  between  them  varied  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  luile. 
The  Alabama  fired  alternately  with  shot  and  shell ;  ber  guns  were  ad- 
mirably worked ;  but  strange  to  say,  the  Kearearge  showed  no  sign  of 
material  damage,  when,  after  more  than  an  bour's  fire,  Capt.  Semmes 
ascertained  that  his  own  vessel  was  in  a  sinking  condition,  large  apertures 
having  been  made  in  ber  sides  and  between  decks.  He  now  turned  bis 
vessel  towards  the  French  coast,  hoping  to  reach  it  under  a  fall  head  of 
steam  and  a  crowd  of  sail.  It  was  too  late ;  the  ship  was  evidently 
doomed  ;  the  fires  were  extinguished  jn  the  furnaces ;  and  when  the  Kear- 
sarge,  which  pursued  ber,  was  four  hundred  yards  distant,  Capt.  Semmes 
hauled  down  his  colours,  and  prepared  to  surrender.  His  vessel  was  evi- 
dently settling  mider  him,  and  he  looked  with  anxiety  to  the  Kearsarge 
for  her  boats  to  put  ont  to  receive  the  surrender  and  rescue  her  prisoners 
from  the  fate  of  drowning.  Ko  boat  came.  Instead  of  despatching  relief, 
the  Kearsarge  fired  five  times  npon  the  Alabama  after  ber  colours  had  been 
struck.  "  It  is  charitable  to  suppose,"  says  Capt.  Semmes,  "  that  a  ship 
of  war  of  a  Clu-ietian  nation  could  not  have  done  this  intentionally."  But 
there  is  another  explanation  of  this  act.  It  has  since  become  known  to 
the  world  that  in  a  certain  diplomatic  letter  from  Secretary  Seward  on 
questions  growing  out  of  this  battle,  be  has  taken  the  position  that  the 
Federal  vessel  bad  choice  of  a  capture  of  prisoners,  or  "  of  sinking  the 
crew  of  the  pirate  !  " 

It  appeared  that  nothing  but  a  wateiy  grave  awaited  the  officere  and 
crew  of  the  Alabama.  As  the  vessel  was  on  the  point  of  sinking,  tho  un- 
happy and  despei'ate  men  leaped  overboard,  and  the  waves  were  soon  filled 
with  drowning  men.  Happily  an  English  yacht,  the  Deerhound,  was 
upon  the  scene,  and  having  been  allowed  by  tlie  Kearsarge  to  go  to  the 
rescue,  steamed  up  in  the  midst  of  the  drowning  men,  and  rescued  most 
of  them  from  tho  water.  Capt.  Semmes  was  taken  by  the  Deerhonnd's 
boat  from  the  water,  as  he  was  sinking  for  the  last  time.  He  turned  his 
face  to  the  rescuing  party,  and  said  :  "  I  am  Capt,  Semmes— save  me." 
He  was  eagerly  taken  aboard  when  his  rank  was  thus  known,  and,  being 
covered  witli  a  tarpaulin,  he  was  carried  to  the  English  yacht,  directly 
under  the  guns  of  the  Kearsarge,  witliont  attracting  any  attention  from  the 
vessel. 

The  loss  of  the  Alabama,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  thirty ;  and  on 
the  Kearsarge  not  a  single  life  had  been  lost.  But  there  was  another  in- 
equality of  results  of  much  more  curious  interest.  The  hull  of  the  Ala- 
bama had  been  fearfully  opened  by  the  enemy's  shot  and  shell,  and  yet  the 
Kearsarge,  after  tho  contest,  showed  such  little  evidence  of  serious  damage, 
that  it  did  not  appear  even  necessary  for  her  to  come  into  port  to  repair. 
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The  secret  came  out  after  the  engagement.  The  Kearsarge  had  a  concealed 
g/rmour,  that  corapletely  protected  her  from  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  shots 
received  in  or  about  her  hull.  Her  midship  section,  on  both  sides,  was 
thoroughly  ivon-eoated.  This  had  been  done  with  chain  consti'ucted  for  the 
purpose,  placed  perpendicularly  from  the  rail  to  the  water's  edge,  tbe 
whole  covered  over  by  a  thin  outer  planking,  which  gave  no  indication  of 
the  armour  beneath.  This  planking  had  been  ripped  off  in  every  dii'ec- 
tion  hj  the  shot  and  shell  of  the  Alabama,  the  chain  broken  and  indented 
in  many  places,  and  forced  partly  into  the  ship's  side.  She  was  most 
effectually  guarded,  however,  in  this  section  from  penetration  ;  and  in  the 
hour's  contest  the  Alabama  little  knew  that  she  was  fighting  a  mailed 
enemy,  with  scarcely  a  single  chance  in  her  favour. 

In  commenting  on  this  discovery,  the  Kicbmond  Dispatch  referred  to 
a  certain  custom  of  chiyalry,  that  when  a  knight  was  discovered  in  con- 
cealed armour  his  spurs  were  hacked  off  by  the  public  hangman.  The 
Northern  public,  however,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  take  so  ffne  a 
notion ;  and  Oapt.  Winslow,  the  Nortli  Carolinian,  who  commanded  the 
Kearsarge,  easily  entitled, his  exploit  among  the  sensations  of  the  day, 
reached  the  American  coast  to  find  himself  famous,  was  ovei'whelmed  with 
receptions  and  dinners  in  Boston,  anjl  had  his  physiognomy  recorded  on 
the  first  pages  of  the  New  York  pictorials. 


CAPTUEB   OF   1 

A  few  weeks  later  another  naval  exploit  of  the  enemy  was  practically 
to  terminate  the  privateering  service  of  the  Confederates,  and  to  give  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  illustrations  of  the  enemy's  utter  disregard  of 
means  in  obtaining  any  desirable  result  in  the  war.  An  account  of  this 
event  is  properly  preceded  by  an  anecdote  told  in  the  New  York  news- 
papers, of  Admiral  I'arragut,  the  naval  hero  of  the  North.  When  the 
Russian  Admiral,  in  1863,  wintered  in  New  York  with  his  fleet,  it  was  an 
occasion  of  receptions  and  banqaets,  at  one  of  which  occurred  the  follow- 
ing conversation  with  Admiral  Parragnt.  The  latter  was  complaining 
of  the  American  officer  who  did  not  capture  a  Confederate  steamer  in  a 
neutral  port.  "  Why,  would  you  have  done  it  ? "  asked  the  Russian. 
"  Y^  sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  "  But,"  said  the  Kussian,  "  your  Gov- 
ernment would  have  broken  you."  "  Of  course  it  would,"  replied  Ad- 
miral F. ;  "  hut  wovMffCt  I  home  Jtad  her  I "  The  New  York  journals  re- 
ported this  among  the  heroic  anecdotes  of  their  heroic  men ;  when  it  was 
simply  the  brutal  expression  of  advantage,  the  disowning  of  all  interna- 
tional conscience,  the  characteristic  Yankee  blnster  of  might  against  right. 

This  curious  exposition  of  international  law  by  the  federal  AdmiraJ 
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did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  a  practical  illustration.  After  the  capture  of 
the  Alabama,  the  enemy  appears  to  have  had  an  increased  desire  for  tho 
other  important  Confederate  cruiser,  the  Florida,  carrying  eight  guns.  She 
had  elnded  the  Kearsarge  at  Brest,  and  since  then  had  ventured  within 
sixty  miles  of  New  York,  chasing  the  war  steamer  Ericsson,  and  capturing 
die  steamer  Electric  Spark  on  the  route  to  New  Orleans.  She  was  next 
heard  from  at  Teneriffe,  and  subsequently  entered  the  Eay  of  San  Salvador, 
Brazil. 

The  Wachusett,  a  Federal  steamer,  was  also  in  .this  neutral  port ;  and 
her  commander,  Napoleon  Collins,  conceived  the  utterly  outrageous  and  das- 
tardly design  of  sinking  the  Confederate  vessel  at  her  anchorage,  or  captur- 
ing her  by  stealing  upon  her  in  an  unguarded  moment,  and  towing  her  out  to 
sea.  The  circumstances  of  the  outrage  were  of  peculiar  atrocity.  A  little 
past  midnight  of  6th  October,  the  "Wachusett  slipped  her  cables,  and  bore 
down  upon  the  Florida,  when  about  one  half  the  crew  of  the  unsuspecting 
vessel  were  ashore.  Tlie  Florida's  officer  on  deck,  when  he  saw  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Waehusett,  actually  hailed  her  to  avoid  an  accidental  col- 
lision as  he  feared ;  little  supposing  that  the  Federal  vessel  was  coming 
down  under  a  full  head  of  steam  with  the  diabolical  design  of  sinking 
a  defenceless  vessel  with  her  crew  asleep  beneath  her  decks.  The  blow, 
however,  was  not  well  delivered,  striking  the  Florida  in  the  stem  and  not 
amidships  as  intended.  As  the  "Waehusett  drew  off,  she  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  vessel,  incapable  of  resistance,  and  having  in  a  few  mo- 
ments boarded  her,  attached  a  hawser,  and  moving  at  the  top  of  her  speed, 
towed  the  Florida  rapidly  out  to  sea.  The  outrage  was  not  discovered  by 
the  Brazilian  fleet  until  the  Waehusett  with  her  prize  had  got  out  to  sea, 
and  then  some  harmless  shots  were  iirod,  which  passed  over  her 
pennant. 

Of  course  Mr.  Seward  had  to  apologize  to  tlie  Brazilian  Government, 
and  Capt.  Collins  had  to  go  through  certain  forms  of  censure.  But  this 
was  of  no  importance.  The  diplomatic  apology  did  not  prevent  the  Florida 
from  being  held  a^  a  prize,  and  afterwards  being  "  accidentally  "  sunk  in 
Hampton  Eoads.  And  the  official  affectation  with  Capt.  Collins  did 
not  prevent  the  press  from  lauding  him,  and  the  New  York  JJerdld  from 
saying :  "  Certainly,  no  page  of  history  can  show  a  more  daring  achieve- 
ment " — another  illustration,  by  the  way,  of  how  the  North  has  meaaured 
glory  in  the  war  by  the  vei-y  degrees  of  wantonness  and  outrage. 


INTASION    OF    MISSOITKI   BY   fiEN.  PEICE. 

In  the  close  of  this  chapter  and  in  the  group  of  events  of  the  war,  in 
1864,  outside  of  the  grand  campaigns  of  Tirginia  and  Georgia,  we  may 
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properly  place  here  a  triof  record  of  what  was  the  most  importaut  of  the 
detached  military  operations  of  1864.  This  was  a  movement  in  the  Trana- 
Missieeippi,  the  invasion  of  Missouri  by  Gen,  Price,  It  appears  to  have 
been  altogether  a  detached  operation,  having  no  relation  to  the  campaigns 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  with  but  little  effect  on  the  g^eral  iasaea  of 
the  war.     It  is  therefore  narrated  in  a  small  space. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  Gen.  Price  entered  Missouri,  crossing 
the  State  line  from  Arkansas,  by  the  way  of  Pocahontas  and  Poplar  Bluff, 
He  had  about  ten  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Gens,  Shelby, 
Marmaduke,  and  Pagan.  From  Poplar  Bluff,  Price  advanced,  by  the 
way  of  Bloorafleld,  to  Pilot  Knob,  driving  before  him  the  various  outpost 
garrisons,  and  threatening  Cape  Girardeau.  Pilot  Knob  was  evacuated, 
and  Price  thus  obtained  a  strongly  fortified  position,  eighty-aix  miles  south 
of  St.  Louis,  the  terminus  of  the  railroad,  and  the  depot  for  supply  of  the 
lower  outposts. 

Gen,  Eosecrans,  the  Federal  commander  in  the  Department  of  Mis- 
souri, was  largely  superiour  in  force  to  Price ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  unable  to  concentrate  or  handle  his  troops,  and  the  country  was  sur- 
prised to  find  Gen.  Price  moving  almost  witliout  molestation  through  the 
large  State  of  Missouri,  doing  incalculable  mischief,  and  kindling  the  hopes 
of  the  Confederates  with  another  campaign  of  wonders  in  this  remote  re- 
gion of  the  war.  From  Pilot  Knob  Gen,  Price  moved  north  to  the  Mis- 
souri Kiver,  and  continued  up  that  river  towards  Elansas.  Gen,  Custis, 
commanding  the  Department  of  Kansas,  immediately  collected  such  forces 
as  he  could  to  repel  the  invasion ;  while  four  brigades  of  Federal  cavalry, 
numbering  about  eight  thousand  men  and  eight  rified  guns,  were  operat- 
ing in  Price's  rear.  On  the  23d  October,  Gen,  Price  was  brought  to  bat- 
tle on  tlie  Big  Blue,  and  defeated,  Gens,  Marmaduke  and  Cabell  being 
taken  prisoners,  and  the  Confederates  losing  nearly  all  of  their  artil- 
lery. On  the  following  day.  Price  was  again  attacked,  near  Fort 
Scott,  and  obhged  hurriedly  to  retreat  into  Kansas.  He  then  turned 
down  to  the  south,  and  crossed  tbe  Arkansas  Kiver,  above  Fort  Smith, 
into  the  Indian  Territory.  He  subsequently  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters in  the  south  of  Arkansas,  his  men  in  worse  plight  than  when  they 
started  from  that  State,  and  the  conclusion  of  his  campaign  an  undoubted 
failnra. 

The  fact  is  that  Gen,  Price  had  retreated  from  Mi^ouri,  not  so  much 
under  the  stress  of  the  enemy's  arms  as  from  inherent  faults  in  his  own 
enterprise.  He  had  declared  that  his  invasion  was  not  a  raid,  that  he  came 
to  possess  Missouri ;  but  the  breadth  of  the  excuraion,  its  indefinitencas, 
and  the  failure  to  concentrate  on  important  points,  ruined  him.  While 
his  command  roamed  through  the  State,  his  men,  brought  to  the  vicinity 
of  their  old  homes,  which  they  had  not  seen  for  several  years,  were  ex- 
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poaed  to  unusual  temptations  to  desert ;  and  instead  of  being  reinforced 
by  recruits,  hia  command  was  diminished  by  desertions  at  every  step  of 
tbe  march,  and  almost  I'an  through  hia  fingers  before  he  left  the  State. 
With  this  sad  conclusion  of  Gen,  Price's  expedition,  the  last  hope  was 
banished  from  the  Southern  mind  of  possessing  iGssouri ;  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Trana-Mississippi  may  be  said  now  to  have  made  their  last 
figure  of  importance  in  the  war. 
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"We  have  already  refeiTed  to  the  gi'eat  consideration  whieli  attached  to 
tile  Presidential  contest  in  the  North  which  was  now  to  take  place ;  we 
Imve  stated  that  it  gave  a  new  hope  for  the  South  in  1864 ;  and  we  have 
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indicated  that  the  political  campaign  of  this  year  was,  in  the  minda  of  tho 
Confederate  leaders,  Bcarcelyless  important  than  the  military.  Indeed,  the 
two  were  indissolubly  connected  ;  and  the  calculation  iii  Kichmond  was 
that  if  military  matters  conld  even  he  hold  in  a  negative  condition,  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  North  would  have  the  opportunity  of  appealing 
to  the  popular  impatience  of  the  war,  and  bringing  it  to  a  close  on  terms 
aeceptahle  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Southern  people. 

For  a  thorough  discussion  of  this  political  campaign  it  will  be  well  to 
make  a  rapid  review  and  analysis  of  parties  in  the  North,  even  at  the  risk 
of  some  repetition  to  tlie  reader. 

Parties  in  the  North  were  divided  by  very  distinct  lines.  There 
were  two  questions  upon  which  the  division  took  place.  One  of  these 
rcferi'ed  to  the  supremaey  of  the  Constitution  as  opposed  to  military  neces- 
eity — real  or  pretended.  The  other  had  reference  to  the  relative  pow^i-s 
of  the  Union  and  tho  States,  On  both  these  questions  the  party  in  power 
held  loose  and  careless  opinions,  employing  force  wherever  it  would  avail 
for  military  or  partisan  advantage.  The  oppmition  contended  for  a  strict 
observance  of  the  provisions  of  tlic  Constitution  and  of  the  rights  of  the 
States.     This  was  the  general  distinction. 

But  widely  as  the  theories  of  these  two  parties  separated  them  on 
questions  touching  the  sanctity  and  scope  of  the  Constitution,  there  was 
still  a  margin  of  difference  left  between  the  views  of  the  Northern  Demo- 
cratic party  and  the  Southern  doctrines  upon  which  the  right  of  Secession 
was  founded.  The  difference,  however,  concerned  only  the  last  alternative 
of  Secession.  According  to  the  Northern  view,  the  Dnion  was  inviolable 
and  pei-petual,  and  all  grievances  must  be  redressed  within  the  Union  by 
remedies  which  respected  its  integrity.  According  to  the  Southern  view, 
Secession  was  a  rightful  remedy  for  evils  otherwise  incnrablOj  sanctioned 
by  tho  precedent  and  precepts  of  the  men  of  1776. 

This  latter  doctrine  had  so  limited  a  support  at  tho  North,  however, 
that  it  was  totally  unknown  in  the  controversies  of  partis.  Thei-e,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  assumed  that  the  Union  was  permanent  and  inviolable— differ- 
ences of  opinion  turning  upon  the  powers  of  the  Union ;  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government ;  the  rightfulness  of  extra-constitntiohal  measures  in 
time  of  war ;  and  the  expediency,  and  most  judicious  means  of  coercion. 

The  party  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  Administration — most  properly 
designated  as  tho  Constitutional  party — was  composed  chiefly  of  Demo- 
crats, hut  largely  interspei'sed  with  "Whigs  of  the  stamp  of  Wm.  B,  Eeed 
of  Philadelphia,  Bobert  C.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  Beverdy  Johnson 
of  Maryland,  Wm.  B.  Crittenden,  and  the  like.  In  partisan  panance  they 
were  called  "  Copperheads,"  and  they  were  reinforced  in  the  debates, 
though  generally  opposed  in  the  votes,  by  a  class  of  men  who  had  split 
away  from  the  Democratic  party,  called  "  War  Democrats," 
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It  would  be  difficalt  to  state  in  precise  terms  the  political  doctrinea 
confessedly  held  by  the  Black  Republican  party.  After  a  patient  eifort 
we  have  desisted  from  the  attempt.  The  more  responsible  avowals  aud 
professions  of  its  leaders  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  fanatical  utter- 
aiicea  of  its  leas  conspicuous  and  more  active  representatives.  Its  policy  as 
well  as  its  professions  were  shaped  to  suit  the  hour ;  and  changed  witli 
evey  varying  phase  of  the  war.  The  party  was  conservative  and  apolo- 
getic in  moments  of  distrust  and  apprehension ;  but  always  ready  to  over- 
step the  limitations  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  burst  througb  the  restraints 
of  law,  in  seasons  of  conlidcneo  and  success.  It  was  as  unfaithful  to  its 
own  promulgated  schcdiiles  of  faith,  and  programmes  of  policy,  as  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.  It  alike  disregarded  its  oaths  of  fidelity  to  tlie  Constitu- 
tion and  pledges  of  adherence  to  specific  lines  of  poKcy.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  quite  useless  to  quote  from  its  several  creeds  and  platforms,  to 
ascertain  its  principles  as  a  party ;  for  it  would  be  folly  to  judge  of  its 
character  by  its  professions,  ■       ^ 

In  sketching  the  career  of  one  of  the  parties  of  the  North,  we  neces- 
sarily present  a  history  of  that  which  constantly  opposed  it.  The  imme- 
diate subject  of  our  review  will,  therefore,  be  tlie  Black  Eepublican  party ; 
which  had  absolute  control  of  the  war  througbout,  and  which,  in  claim- 
ing the  ci-edit  of  its  results,  assumes  the  responsibihty  of  its  transactions. 

As  composed  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  this  party  was 
not  precisely  the  same  as  it  had  been  diu^g  the  fii'st  yeai-s  of  its  career. 
It  was  a  party  built  up,  as  we  have  seen,  through  many  years  of  effort, 
upon  the  agitation  against  slavery.  In  the  beginning  it  was  despised  alike 
for  its  weakness  in  numbers  and  for  its  fanaticism.  It  received  its  ideas 
from  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  England,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  was 
fostered  during  its  early  career  by  pecuniary  subsidies  from  that  same 
organization.  After  a  few  years,  it  began  to  acquire  importance  in  the 
political  contests  of  the  country,  as  holding  a  balance  of  votes  capable  of 
turning  the  scales  in  several  of  the  Korthern  States,  where  the  great  par- 
ties were  nearly  equipoised.  Although  it  finally  absorbed  the  great  mass 
of  the  Northern  "Whig  party,  it  was  chai-acterized  in  terms  of  severe  repro- 
bation by  both  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster.  The  latter  said,  with 
prophetic  truth  :  "  If  these  fanatics  and  Abolitionists  get  power  into  their 
hands,  they  will  override  the  Constitution,  set  the  Supreme  Court  at  de- 
fiance, change  and  make  laws  to  suit  themselves.  Finally,  they  will  bank- 
rupt the  country,  and  deluge  it  with  blood." 

Mr.  Clay,  in  describing  its  purposes,  said  of  it,  in  words  well  nigh  veri- 
fied already :  "  The  ultras  go  for  abolition  and  amalgamation,  and  their 
object  is  to  unite  in  marriage  the  laboring  white  man  and  the  black 
woman,  and  to  reduce  the  white  laboring  man  to  the  despised  and  de- 
graded condition  of  the  black  man," 
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Tlie  proclaimed  purpose  of  the  war  of  the  Black  Republican  jiarty 
upon  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  organization  which  they  proposed  of  the 
UnioHj  was  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  tlie  eecurinf:;  of  equal  rights  be- 
fore the  law  to  the  African  race.  It  ia  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  party 
should  meditate  and  plan  a  revolution  of  the  Government  and  a  radical 
revisal  of  the  Constitution  for  such  a  purpose,  ■without  desiring  to  elevate 
the  negro  to  a  platfoiin  of  social  as  well  as  political  equality  with  the 
white  man.  Nor  is  proof  wanting  of  the  tmth  of  Mr.  Clay's  grave  impu- 
tation in  tMs  i-egard.  The  organs  of  the  party  have  not  been  very  reticent 
or  secretive  on  this  subject.  Prom  a  vast  multitude  of  similar  utterances 
we  quote  a  few.  The  Kew  York  Trihune  often  iterates  the  assertion  that 
"  if  a  white  man  pleases  to  marry  a  black  woman,  the  mere  fact  that  she  is 
black  gives  no  one  a  right  to  prevent  or  set  aside  such  a  maiTiagc."  The 
New  York  Jndependeni  is  fond  of  a  theory,  that  the  German,  Irish,  negro, 
and  otlier  races  have  come  to  Amci'ica,  not  for  the  purpose,  each,  of  propar 
gating  its  distinct  species,  "  but  each  to  join  itself  to  each,  till  all  together 
shall  be  built  up  into  the  monumental  nation  of  the  earth  ;  "  "  the  negro 
of  the  South  growing  paler  with  every  generation,  tiU  at  last  he  com- 
pletely hides  his  face  under  the  snow."  Enamoured  with  the  character  of 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  it  says  to  those  who  cherish  the  prejudice  of  colour 
and  caste,  that  "  they  must  cease  to  call  unclean  those  whom  God  has 
cleaused,  that  they  must  aclmowledge  genius  whatever  be  the  colour  of 
the  skin  that  enwraps  it ;  and  that  they  must  prepare  themselves  to  wel- 
come to  the  leadership  of  our  armies  and  our  senate,  as  Southern  substi- 
tutes for  Jeff  Davis  and  his  drunken  Comus-like  crew,  that  have  so  long 
bewitched  and  despoiled  us,  black  Toussaints,  who,  by  their  superiour 
talents  and  principles,  shall  receive  the  grateful  homage  of  a;n  appreciative 
and  admiring  nation."  Gen.  Banks  said,  when  in  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives,  that  "  in  regard  to  whether  the  white  or  black  race  was  su- 
periour, he  proposed  to  wait  till  time  should  develop  whether  the  white 
race  should  absorb  the  black,  or  the  black  the  wliite."  "Wendell  Phillips, 
the  ablest  and  the  boldest  of  them  all,  said,  in  1863  :  "  Remember  this, 
the  youngest  of  you,  that  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1863,  you  heard  a  man 
say,  that  in  the  light  of  all  history,  in  virtue  of  every  page  he  ever  read,  he 
was  an  amalgamationist  to  the  utmost  extent.  I  have  no  hope  for  the 
future,  aa  this  country  has  no  past,  but  in  that  sublime  mingling  of  races, 
whicli  is  God's  own  method  of  civilizing  and  elevating  the  world.  God, 
by  the  events  of  His  providence,  is  crushing  out  the  hatred  of  race  that 
has  crippled  this  country  until  to-day."  Theodore  Tilton  also  said,  that, 
"  the  history  of  the  world's  civilization  is  written  in  one  word — which 
many  ai-e  afraid  to  speak,  and  many  more  afraid  to  hear — and  that  is, 
amalgamation." 

These  citations  are  abundant  to  show  the  animus  and  purposes  of  tlie 
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men  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Kepublican  party,  ■who  have  always  brought 
their  colleagues,  when  necessary,  up  to  their  own  standard  and  position. 
It  is  not  pretended,  however,  to  deny  that  there  were  milder  phases  of 
opinion  in  the  Kepublican  party.  There  were  those  who  aimed  only  at 
the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  on  the  idea  expressed  years  before  by  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, and  reiterated  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  an  irrepressible  conflict  existed  in 
the  Union  between  slave  society  and  free  society,  which  could  only  be 
allayed  by  making  the  Union  all  slave  or  all  free.  There  were  veiy  few, 
if  any,  who  were  not  determined  to  nee  the  war  as  an  instrument  of  aboli- 
tion, and  to  prosecute  it,  not  merely  for  restoring  the  authority  of  the 
Union,  but  also  for  securing  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  South.  No 
Bueh  purpose  was  responsibly  avowed  in  the  beginning  ;  but  it  was  fully 
developed  by  the  summer  of  1864,  when  it  became,  as  we  shall  &ee,  very 
soon  a  leading  issue  between  the  Lincoln  and  M'Olellan  parties. 

Such  were  the  antecedents,  character,  and  composition  of  the  party 
which  had  succeeded  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1860.  The  shock 
which  the  announcement  of  the  result  gave  to  the  country  was  very  great ; 
but  it  was  not  greater  tJian  that  which  waa  felt  by  the  successful  party  itself. 
Composed  of  extreme  fanatical  elements,  and  brought  for  the  firet  time 
face  to  face  with  the  sei-ious  and  grave  responsibilities  of  office,  under  that 
Union  to  which  so  many  of  them  had  avowed  a  bitter  hostility,  and  under 
tliat  Constitution  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  swear  support,  and  which 
they  designed  to  subvert,'they  at  once  began  to  realize  the  aerioi^  diffi- 
culty of  their  position.  That  which,  most  added  to  their  embarrassment, 
however,  was  the  fact  that  they  had  carried  the  election  by  only  a  plural- 
ity vote.  They  had  received  no  support  in  one  half  of  the  Union ;  and 
in  the  other  half,  they  had  triumphed  by  only  a  majority  of  suffrages. 
They  could  not  command  a  majority  in  either  House  of  Congress,;  and 
they  felt  that  if  the  election  could  be  held  over  again,  the  classes  which 
were  esteemed  to  embrace  the  intelligence,  worth,  and  patriotism  of  the 
country,  would  rally  together,  make  common  cause  against  them,  and  de- 
feat their  accession  to  power. 

Thus  circumstanced,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Eepnbliean  party,  as  a 
party,  that  the  secession  movement  should  go  on,  and  that  the  threatened 
dissolution  of  the  Union  should  be  consummated.  We  have  already  seen 
signs  of  their  policy  secretly  to  exasperate  the  feeling  and  confirm  the 
purposes  of  the  South ;  and,  with  professions  of  conservatism  and  devotion 
to  the  Union,  to  secure  to  themselves  in  adminiateriug  the  Government 
the  support  of  the  classes  who  had  opposed  them  at  the  North. 

Wo  might  make  here  a  large  accumulation  of  proofs  of  the  fact  tliat 
the  Black  Republican  party,  on  its  accession  to  power,  wanted  dissolution 
and  wanted  war  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  now  denied.  It  is  a  his- 
torical tmth.     It  is  a  historical  conviction,  confirmed  alike  by  the  aution. 
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the  intereeta,  and  the  avowals  of  the  party.  It  is  indeed  a  fact  which  they 
have  taken  no  pains  to  conceal. 

Although  this  party,  after  securing  unrestrained  command  of  tho  power 
and  pati'onage  of  Government,  shaped  its  policy  at  will  throughout  the 
war,  and  prosecuted  their  measures  with  haughty  and  arrogant  indiffer- 
ence to  the  protests  and  resistance  of  the  opposition,  yet  tliey  had  come 
into  posesBsion  of  office  with  alarm  and  humility.  Not  only  were  they  in 
a  minority  of  numbers,  but  they  felt  that  they  were  hostile  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  which  they  were  about  to  swear  fidelity,  and  to  the  principles  on 
which  it  had  been  administered  from  its  foundation.  They  felt  conscious 
that  their  succe^  in  the  election  had  given  a  shock  to  tho  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  that  both  their  capacity  for  administering  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  spirit  of  its  institutions,  and  their  fidelity  to  the  Union  and  to 
the  organic  law  were  gr.eatly,  and  with  reason,  distmsted.  Mr.  Lincoln's 
personal  conduct  in  tlie  emergency  betrayed  these  instincts  of  unworthi- 
neee.  His  speeches  during  the  progress  from  Springfield  to  "Washington 
were  ^  continual  apology  for  his  party  and  for  his  election  ;  and  his  well- 
remembered  inaugural  address  was  an  appeal  to  the  country  against  being 
judged  by  the  avowals  and  proclaimed  tenets  of  the  party  which  had 
elected  him.  It  may  be  said  that  by  the  moderate  declarations  of  the 
Kepublican  party  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  the  suspicions  of  the  conserva- 
tive classes  of  the  !North  were  allayed,  and  the  opposition  party  completely 
disarmed.  Care  bad  been  taken  to  withhold  these  pacitic  utterances  until 
too  late  for  them  to  reclaim  the  South.  The  North  placed  entire  faith  in 
them  ;  the  South  placed  none  at  all.  They  failed  to  save  Virginia,  Nortli 
Carolina,  and  Tenni^see ;  and  it  required  the  most  energetic  employment 
of  force,  threat,  and  cajolery,  even  to  retain  Maryland  and  Kentucky.  To 
reclaim  the  South,  however,  was  not  the  object.  The  aim  was  to  yoke 
the  wlioie  North  into  support  of  the  measures  which  were  meditated,  and 
which  it  was  intended  gradually  to  develop.  The  scheme  completely  suc- 
ceeded. The  Constitutional  peace  party  were  silenced  everywhere.  The 
war  feeling  grew  with  astonishing  rapidity.  It  carried  away  many  of  the 
more  prominent  men  of  the  opposition.  But  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  from 
the  reduction  of  Sumter  down  to  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  a  Con- 
stitutional party  in  the  North,  which,  altliough  unable  to  do  more  than  to 
make  continual  protest  against  the  conduct  of  tlie  ruling  party,  yet  did 
make  this  protest  with  ability,  manliness,  consistency,  and  dignity.  The 
dif&culty  was,  it  had  not  power  during  the  war  to  put  any  check  upon  its 
career. 

Those  who  Have  studied  the  characteristics  and  idiosyucracies  of  the 
Northern  people,  and  have  obseiwed  their  fondness  for  an  affected  enthu- 
siasm, and  their  proneness  to  give  way  to  gregarious  impulses,  however 
absurd  and  reprehensible,  were  not  surprised  at  the  alacrity  with  wliicli 
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the  masses  of  even  moderate  men  rushed  into  the  war  movement,  at  the 
piping  of  the  war  party,  and  at  the  appeal  of  the  di-um  and  fife.  So  soon 
as  individuala  found  the  throng  tending  that  way,  tliey  rnshed  enthusiast!-' 
cally  into  what  seemed  the  popular  current ;  and  the  very  men  who  but 
yestei-day  were  loud  in  conderanatlon  of  the  aggressive  and  incendiary 
purposes  of  the  Kepublieans,  to-day  made  amends  for  their  tardy  TJiiionisra, 
by  a  precipitate  enlistment  in  the  rants  of  the  Administration, 

It  is  the  first  step  which  costs,  Tlie  peace  jiarty  was  a  peace  party  no 
longer.  A  few  consistent  men  remained,  but  the  party  disappeared  for  a 
period.  Conservatism  underwent  almost  a  total  eclipse.  Opposed  to  war  ; 
averae  to  the  principle  of  coercion  ;  believing  in  the  superiour  efficacy  of 
pacific  over  belligereut  measures  for  restoring  the  Union  ;  regretting  every 
blow  that  was  struck  and  every  drop  of  blood  that  was  shed  in  the  contest, 
the  party  of  the  Constitution,  of  fraternal  Union,  of  law,  of  order,  and  of 
peace,  found  itself  compelled,  first  in  one  step,  tlien  in  another,  then  in  all, 
to  support  the  war,  to  vote  men  and  means  for  its  vigorous  prosecution,  for 
sixty  days,  for  ninety  days,  for  the  first  campaign,  and  then,  on  and  on,  to 
a  successful  conclusion.  They  thought  to  bide  their  time,  and  to  employ 
eveiy  opportunity  that  should  offer  in  the  interests  of  peace ;  but  the  op- 
portunity never  came ;  the  fury  of  the  war-storm,  increasing  as  it  pro- 
gi-essed,  and  engulfing  and  carrying  away  everything  in  its  course,  swept 
down  all  who  talked  of  peace.  Tlie  vast  patronage  brought  to  the  Admin- 
istration made  it  omnipotent,  and  enabled  it  to  appeal  with  effect  to  tlie 
passions  alike  of  tlie  avai-icious,  the  ambitious,  the  adventurous  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  As  the  costline^  of  the  war  inci'eased,  and  the 
number  of  offices  and  the  profitableness  of  contracts  augmented,  so  its 
power  in  the  country  grew  and  waxed  more  and  more  irresistible. 

We  ai-e  not  inclined  to  judge  the  peace  party  of  the  North  too  harshly. 
The  arguments  which  led  them  to  sanction  and  sustain  the  first  measures 
of  the  Administration  were  such  as  could  not  well  be  resisted  by  a  party 
believing  in  the  inviolability  of  the  Union,  and  the  duty  of  suppressing 
all  attempt  at  disruption.  They  were  beguiled  into  the  first  belligerent 
measures  by  the  conservative  tone  and  pledges  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Sewai'd ;  and  they  were,  moreover,  deceived  into  the  belief  that  prompt 
and  vigorous  steps  were  the  surest  means  of  preventing  a  protracted,  ex- 
pensive, and  bloody  war.  It  was  these  fii'st  steps,  taken  under  a  sense  of 
duty  to  the  Union,  taken,  as  they  thought,  really  in  the  interests  of  peace, 
that  involved  them  inexti-ieably  in  the  war.  They  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered that  all  negotiation  ends  with  tlie  first  blow  and  the  flow  of  blood ; 
that,  then,  it  is  a  question  of  force,  and  no  longer  one  of  right  and  reason ; 
that  war  is  like  that  cave  of_bones  and  carcases  in  mythology  into  which 
led  many  tracks,  but  out  of  it,  none. 

Much  of  the  apparent  unanimity  which  prevailed  in  favour  of  the  war, 
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was  the  result  of  terrovir.  The  people  of  the  North  seem  to  have  a  pecu- 
liar dread  of  public  opinion.  The  great  majoi'ity  will  not  only  surrender 
their  own  conyictiona  to  what  happens  to  he  the  popular  caprice,  but  they 
will  join  the  populace  in  persecuting  those  who  entertain  their  own  pre- 
vioaa  convictions.  It  was  so  in  the  crisis  under  consideration.  But  veiy 
effective  measures  were  taken  by  the  Govei-nment  in  aid  of  this  spontane- 
ous instinct  of  terrour.  They  revived  the  system  of  espionage  and  arrests 
which  had  been  employed  in  France  by  Robespierre  and  Fonch4.  At 
first,  it  was  pretended  that  the  arrested  persons  held  secret  correspondence 
with  tlie  Southern  authorities  ;  but  soon  all  diagnise  and  hypocrisy  were 
thrown  off,  and  arrests  were  made  on  charges,  even  saspicion,  of  mere  dis- 
loyalty. It  was  lield  that  the  safeguards  which  the  Constitution  threw 
ai-ound  citizens,  protecting  them  "  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects  against  unreasonable  seai'chea  and  seizures ;  "  guarantying  them  a 
speedy  trial  in  open  court  of  law,  and  giving  them  by  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  the  right  to  tnow  at  once  the  charge  against  them,  and  to  have  the 
validity  of  that  charge  examined  by  a  judge  having  power  to  discharge ; — 
it' was  held  that  these  provisions  were  put  in  abeyance  by  the  state  of  war, 
and  that  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  was  not  to  be  considered  when  the  na- 
tion's life  was  at  stake. 

At  the  Sontli,  where  great  armies  were  penetrating  and  beleaguering 
the  country,  where  public  and  domestic  danger  were  everywhere  and  at 
all  hours  present,  and  where  disaffection  could  at  any  moment  bring  feai-- 
ful  calamity  upon  tlie  community,  these  arrests  by  order  of  Government 
■wei-e  rare.  It  was  a  constant  complaint  of  Generals  in  the  field,  and  of 
civil  o3icei«  in  the  municipal  service,  that  when  dangerous  persona  guilty 
of  overt  acts  of  treason  to  the  Confederacy,  were  arrested  and  sent  to  Rich- 
mond, they  were,  as  a  general  rule,  released  on  the  most  nneatisfactory 
explanationa,  and  let  loose  again  upon  the  country.  Much  has  been  said 
of  the  suffei-ings,  humiliations,  and  spoliations  inflicted  upon  "  Union  "  men 
in  the  South  ;  and  infinite,  ingenious,  and  nnhlushing  falsehoods  have  been 
published  on  the  subject ;  but  when  the  period  arrives  for  a  dispassionate 
examination  of  real  facts,  the  reader  of  the  history  will  be  amazed  at  the 
moderation  which  was  observed  by  the  Southern  people,  more  especially 
by  the  Confederate  Government,  towards  a  class  of  persons  capable  of  so 
much  mischief  in  a  society  tlu'oatened  by  imminent  and  fearful  peril  from 
within  and  witliont. 

But  at  the  North,  tliere  was  no  necessity  for  arbitrary  arrests.  The 
country  wa^not  invaded.  The  war  was  at  a  distance  ;  and  was  offensive, 
not  defensive.  Except  in  portions  of  the  Border  States,  the  piiblic  sentiment 
was  unanimous  as  against  the  South ;  opinions  only  differing  as  to  the 
best  means  of  reducing  the  distant  "  rebellion."  Yet  a  system  of  terrour 
was  established,  which  could  only  have  been  warrantable  at  the  South, 
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and  was  lield  to  be  uniieeeaaary  even  there.  No  sliadow  of  excuse  existed 
for  considering  the  !N"orth  or  any  State  of  the  North  as  disloyal ;  on  the 
contrary,  Democrats  and  Eepublicans  poured  out  their  money  hy  millions, 
and  sent  their  yoang  men  by  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  support  of  the 
flag.  Yet  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  war,  a  system  of  arbitrary  and  despotic 
seizure  and  imprisonment  was  inaugurated,  -which  continued  even  after  the 
surrenders  of  Lee  and  Johnston.  The  number  of  arbitrary  arrests  fiiat 
■were  made  in  the  whole  period  of  the  war  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
ten  to  thirty  thousand.  The  great  mass  of  aiT^ted  persona  never  had  a 
trial,  and  knew  nothmg  of  the  charges,  if  any  at  all,  on  which  they  were 
imprisoned.  In  the  great  majority  of  eases,  not  only  was  the  writ  oi habe- 
as corpus  refused,  but  applications  to  be  examined  by  officers  selected  by 
the  Government  itself  were  refused.  Prisoners,  suddenly  arrested  and 
dragged  to  prison,  without  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  families  or 
arranging  for  the  continuance  of  their  business,  after  long  incarcerations, 
were  not  only  denied  an  examination  of  their  cases,  but  they  were  offi- 
cially informed  that  the  employment  of  counsel  was  distasteful  to  the 
Government,  and  would  prejudice  their  applications  for  trial  and  release. 
Though  arrests  were  made  at  the  suggestion  of  anonymous  letters,  yet 
letters  from  the  persona  imprisoned  applying  for  release  or  for  trial  were 
left  unopened,  and  often  retiu'ned  in  that  condition  to  their  authors. 
Finally,  it  was  determined,  that  not  only  should  the  ground  of  aiTest  be 
withheld  from  the  imprisoned,  but  the  fact  of  arrest  be  withheld  from  the 
public ;  detective  officers  being  prohibited  from  reporting  the  cases  of 
aiTest  to  the  press,  or  permitting  an  inspection  of  their  books.  Of  course 
under  this  system,  the  number  of  denunciations  against  suspected  persons 
became  burdensome  to  the  Central  Govei'ument ;  and  such  paragraphs  as 
the  following  began  to  appear  in  the  official  newspapers : 

"  Eight  hundred  names  are  now  entered  on  the  books  of  the  seci'et  police  in  Wew 
York  city,  of  persona  suspected  of  treason,  and  many  arrests  will  be  nmde," — N.  Y. 
Tribum,  Sept.  G,  1861. 

"  A  large  nnmber  of  arrests  are  daily  made  at  the  North,  the  number  averaging  ten  or 
twelve  a  day.  These  are  made  generally  on  complainta  lodged  with  the  departmeuts  at 
"Wasliington.  The  Government  is  somewhat  annojed  and  astonished  that  petty  cases  of 
treason  sbonld  be  sent  there  for  consideratioji.  Any  military  commander  can  ooinmit  for 
treasonable  acts,  and  the  local  officers  should  promptly  act  themselves." — Hartford 
Coumnt,  Sept.  6,  1864. 

The  arrests  soon  became  very  flagrant  in  their  manner  and  character. 
Clergymen  were  seized  while  at  prayer  at  the  altar  on  the  sabbath-day. 
Judges  were  seized  for  judicial  opinions  rendered  on  the  bench.  Ladies 
were  seized  and  imprisoned,  subjected  to  nameless  insults,  forbidden  the 
visits  of  friends,  hurried  from  prison  to  prison,  and  indecently  treated  by 
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Mourners  were  seized  at  fimei-als,  wliile  burying  theii"  dead. 
Young  ehildren  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  months,  in  some  cases 
for  yeara.  The  victims  of  these  proceedings  were  in  many  instances 
driven  ix)  lunacy  and  to  suicide,  some  of  them  dying  iindgr  their  severe 
usage.  The  detective  system  toolr  the  feature  of  eaves-dropping,  and 
domestic  seiTOJits  were  enUsted  in  tlie  pay  of  Government.  Arrests  were 
often  made  on  the  most  frivolous  and  contemptible  pretences,  A  father, 
hearing  that  his  son  was  shot  instantly  dead  in  battle,  exclaimed,  "  That  is 
good,"  meaning  to  express  his  relief  at  the  thought  that  he  had  escaped 
the  agonies  of  a  lingering,  painful  death  ;  he  was  arrested  for  the  "  dis- 
loyal "  expression,  hurried  precipitately  to  Camp  Chase,  and  impiisoned 
for  two  months  before  the  privilege  of  explanation  was  accorded  him. 
Two  ladies  of  undoubted  loyalty  were  arrested  in  a  carriage  in  the  streets, 
for  raising  their  handkerchiefs,  and  passing  them  several  times  over  their 
moiitbs.  They  were  suspected  of  making  signs  to  prisoners  ;  whereas  they 
had  been  eating  an  orange.  The  system  of  terrour  was  employed  not  only 
in  the  Border  States,  but  was  put  in  practice  everywhere.  In  fur  in- 
terionr  towns,  where  the  idea  of  danger  from  the  rebels  was  supremely 
ridiculous,  it  was  as  active  as  in  "Waaliington  city  or  !New  Orleans.  A 
single  elei^man  in  Central  New  York,  wrote  thii-ty  letters  in  two  months, 
sending  lists  of  his  neighbours  whc«e  aiTest  he  demanded.  An  order  was 
issued  by  the  President  to  all  policemen  in  the  country,  commanding  their 
service  in  these  seizures.  State  machinery  was  thus  brought  to  tlie  help 
of  this  nefarious  business.  The  system  was  vigorously  employed  for  parti- 
san purposes.  "  Democrat "  was  held  to  be  synonymous  with  "  traitor,"  , 
and  being  a  "  Democrat "  was  often  the  only  ground  for  arrest. 

We  make  this  recital  to  show  how  impossible  it  was,  for  a  while,  to 
maintain  an  opposition  pai'ty  at  the  North.  The  power  of  a  G-ovemment, 
wielding  a  patronage  of  many  hundred  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and 
supported  by  an  army  of  more  than  a  million  of  soldiers,  half  of  them  kept 
habitually  in  the  North,  and  allowed  to  resolve  themselves  into  a  mob  on 
the  slightest  pretence,  was  too  great  to  be  opposed  by  reason  and  argu- 
ment, when  brought  to  bear  without  scruple  and  with  despotic  ferocity 
Tipon  a  helpless  and  paralyzed  opposition.  Passive  submission  to  despotic 
rule,  being  a  necessity,  became  a  temporary  duty.  We  have  no  heart  nor 
right  to  censure  those  who  remained  consistent  though  often  sileut  oppo- 
nents of  the  Administration,  during  such  a  period  of  force  and  terrourism. 
But  there  was  a  class  of  original  consei-vatives,  who  did  not  remain  pas- 
sive ;  who  went  over  heart  and  hand  and  soul  to  the  Eepublican  party ; 
and  who  vied  with  the  minions  of  power  in  intemperance  of  speech  and 
violence  of  action.  The  principal  authors  of  the  enormities  that  were 
perpetrated  will  receive  the  due  sentence  of  histoiy  ;  but  what  will  be  the 
ignominy  that  will  attach  to  tlie  names  of  men,  who,  in  the  character  of 
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"  War  Democrats  "  deserted  their  political  associatioua,  apostatized  from 
tile  principles  wliich  tbey  had  all  their  lives  upheld ;  espoused  the  arl:*!- 
trary  doctrines,  seconded  the  despotic  practices,  imbibed  the  truculent  ani- 
mosities of  the  ascendant  party ;  and  prosecuted  the  war  in  the  vindictive 
spirit  and  for  the  revolutionary  purposes  avowed  by  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution ! 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Government  and  its  minions, 
there  was  never  a  day  during  the  war  in  which  the  conservative  party 
failed  to  present  a  small  phalanx  in  Congress  to  make  opposition  to  the  poli- 
cy of  the  Government,  and  to  raise  a  continual  protest  against  its  uncon- 
stitutional proceedings.  Did  space  suffice,  it  would  be  interesting  to  re- 
capitulate here  the  several  votes  which  this  small  party  gave  xipon  succes- 
sive measures  considered  by  Congress.  A  very  few  instances  must  serve 
to  iliusti'ate  their  courage  and  fidelity  to  the  Constitution. 

Against  the  Confiscation  Bill,  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  42 ;  in  the  Senate,  13.  Against  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of 
persons  engaging  in  the  rebellion,  the  voto  in-the  House  was  66  ;  in  the 
Senate,  11.  Against  striking  out  from  the  Confiscation  Act  the  clause 
limiting  the  forfeiture  to  the  oSender's  natural  life,  the  vote  in  the  House 
was  76  ;  in  tlie  Senate,  13.  The  vote  in  the  House  against  the  resolution 
declaring  that  the  United  States  ought  to  co-operate  with  any  States  in 
gradually  abolishing  slavery,  was  36  ;  in  the  Senate  it  was  10.  Against 
the  scheme  of  compensated  emancipation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
vote  in  the  Senate  was  19,  in  the  House  39,  Against  the  proposition  of 
enc^airy  into  the  practicability  of  inaugurating  a  scheme  of  compensated 
emancipation  in  the  Border  States,  the  vote  in  the  House  was  62.  Against 
the  bill  repealing  the  fugitive  Slave  Act,  the  vote  in  tlie  House  was  63  ; 
in  the  Senate,  13.  Against  the  bill  authorizing  a  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  tlie  vote  (Mai-ch  3, 1863)  was  45,  in  the  House ;  in  the 
Senate  it  would  have  been  13,  but  failed  by  accident  to  be  taken  by  roU- 
call.  This  biU  also  indemnified  the  President  and  other  officers  of  Govei-n- 
ment  for  arrests  and  seizures,  not  only  in  respect  to  subsequent  but  pre- 
vious acts.  An  eloquent  protest  against  the  bill  was  signed  by  thirty-six 
meixibers,  who  moved  ineifectually  to  have  it  placed  on  the  journal.  The 
Government  fi-equently  suppressed  newspapers ;  and  the  Postmaster- 
General  forbade  the  transmission  of  journals  characterized  as  disloyal 
through  the  mails.  An  effort  to  bring  this  subject  before  Congress  was 
resisted  by  a  majority  of  the  House ;  the  vote  in  favour  of  considering 
soihe  action  in  favour  of  tlie  liberty  of  the  press,  was  54.  Against  t]ie 
resolution  in  favour  of  submitting  the  Amendments  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States,  the  final  vote  in  the  House  (January  3, 1S65), 
was  66 ;  in  the  Senate,  6.  Against  the  bill  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
limit  the  action  of  the  President  in  the  readmissiou  of  insurgent  States, 
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overrtui  and  subdued  by  the  Federal  power,  and  to  subject  these  States  to 
extra  Constitutional  conditions  before  readmission  into  the  Union,  the  vote 
in  the  House  was  66  ;  in  the  Senate,  14, 

Those  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  how  a  small  Constitutional  party 
in  the  North  held  to  their  principles  throughout  the  dark  period  of  usur- 
patioii  and  despotism.  As  the  conBervative  paii.y  became  less  awed  by 
';errourism,  they  became  l^s  restrained  in  speech  and  action.  In  the 
progre^  of  time,  divisions  began  to  arise  in  the  Black  Eepublican  party, 
and  protests  to  proceed  from  Black  Republican  politicians.  Democrats, 
who,  absorbed  in  military  operations  in  the  distant  fields  of  campaign,  had 
for  some  time  given  no  attention  to  internal  and  domestic  concerns,  having 
tiie  indisputable  right  of  soldiers  to  speak  their  sentiments,  began  to  give 
expression  to  the  disgust  and  alarm  which  the  arhiti'ary  proceedings  of  the 
Administration  had  naturally  excited.  Thus  the  opposition  grew  formi- 
dable aa  the  term  of  Mr.  Lincoln  drew  towards  a  close  ;  and  parties  for  and 
against  the  Administration  began  to  bo  organized,  and  issues  of  principle  to 
be  evolved  and  defined,  for  the  approaching  Presidential  canvass. 

The  party  issues  for  1864  turned  in  a  measure  upon  the  conditions  of 
reconstmction  ;  and  three  sets  of  opinion  on  this  subject  were  developed 
m  the  course  of  the  canvas.  The  Constitutional  party  held  to  the  gi-ound 
that  the  sole  rightful  object  of  the  war  had  been  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion ;  and  that,  so  soon  as  the  power  of  the  rebel  authorities  in  any 
State  was  crushed,  tlie  State  was  by  that  fact  already  restored  to  the 
Union,  from  which  it  had  never  been  legally  separated  ;  and  nothing  re- 
mained to  be  done  but  the  restoration  of  the  lawful  State  Government. 
This  position  was  afterwards  compendiously  expressed  by  their  candidate. 
Gen,  McOlellan,  in  the  declaration :  "  The  Union  is  the  sole  condition  of 
peace — we  ask  no  more." 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  the  Administration  or  Government  party 
went  into  the  canvass  on  the  issue  of  simple  coercion  ;  proposing  indeed  to 
bring  the  insurgent  States  into  the  Union  divested  of  slavery  ;  but  divested 
by  the  expedient  of  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  But  the  pressure 
of  the  contest  forced  them  into  the  necessity  of  adding  to  their  platform  a 
requirement,  upon  States  returning  to  the  Union,  that  they  should  tlicm- 
selves  abolish  slavery  as  a  condition  precedent  to  readmission.  They  were, 
in  other  words,  forced  to  abandon  a  Constitutional  measm^e,  and  to  sub- 
stitute an  extra-constitutional  one  in  its  stead. 

The  programme  of  the  radical  branch  of  the  Black  Eepublican  party 
had  been  developed,  some  short  time  before,  in  the  bill  which  passed  Con- 
gress on  the  3d  of  July,  1864,  but  which  tlie  President  failed  to  sign, 
prescribing  these  three  conditions  as  necessary  prelhninai-ies  to  the  restora- 
tion of  a  seceded  State  to  the  Union ;  to  wit,  the  disfranchisement  by  the 
States  of  t!ie  guilty  leaders  of  tlie  rebellion  as  to  State  officers  ;  the  aboli- 
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tioii  of  slaveiy  by  tlie  act  of  the  retuming  States  themselves ;  and  the 
repudiation  of  the  rebel  deht,  also  hy  the  act  of  these  States. 

Another  feature  of  this  radical  programme,  hut  which  had  failed  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  hill  juet  mentioned,  was,  that  no  seceded  State  should 
vote  in  the  Electoral  College,  nor  be  admitted  to  representation  in  Con- 
gress, until  after  proclamation  by  the  President  of  its  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  especially  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  passed  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose.  The  project  of  requiring  the  admission  of  negroes 
to  full  citizenship  and  suffrage,  had  not  then  taken  the  foim  of  a  distinct, 
express  additional  exaction. 

The  I^ational  Convention  of  the  Government  party  was  held  at  Balti- 
more on  the  7th  of  June,  1864.  The  votes  were  all  given  for  Mr.  Lincoln, 
except  that  of  Missouri,  which  was  cast  for  Gen.  Grant.  The  ballot  on  the 
Tice-Fresideney  was  nearly  unanimous  in  fuvour  of  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson. 
A  platform  was  unanimously  adopted  declaiing  in  favour  of  maintaining 
the  Union  in  its  integrity  and  supreme  authority  against  all  enemies ;  of 
quelling  the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms  and  duly  punishing  traitors  for 
their  crimes ;  approving  the  determination  of  the  Government  not  to  com- 
promise with  rebels,  and  to  refuse  all  terms  except  an  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  the  federal  authority  ;  promising  bounties  to  maimed  soldiers  ; 
upholdingthe  acts  andproclamations  of  the  Executive  in  regard  to  slavery; 
calling  for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  abolishing  slavery ;  thank- 
ing the  army  and  navy  for  gallant  services;  approving  and  applauding 
the  acts  of  the  President,  especially  his  measures  taken  against  open  and 
secret  foes ;  declaring  none  worthy  of  confidence  but  such  as  endorsed  this 
platform;  demanding  the  full  protection  of  the  laws  of  war  for  all  men 
employed  in  the  armies  of  the  Union,  without  distinction  of  colour  ;  wel- 
coming foreign  immigration  ;  approving  the  National  Pacific  Eailroad  ; 
pledging  the  national  faith  for  the  public  debt ;  and  denouncing  all  at- 
tempts of  foreign  powers  to  supplant  republican  institutions  in  the  Repub- 
lics of  this  continent. 

The  project  of  making  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  each  revolted  State 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  readrai^ion  of  the  State  into  the  Union  was 
not  incorporated  into  this  platform.  On  the  contrary,  the  language  of  the 
second  resolution  implied  an  intentional  pretermission  of  that  condition,  in 
prohibiting,  as  it  did,  the  offer  of  any  terms  to  the  rebels  "  except  such  as 
may  be  based  upon  an  unconditional  surrender  of  their  hostility,  and  re- 
turn to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States ;  "  the  Convention 
seeming  to  rely  upon  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Constitution  for 
.eifectuig  that  object.  Mr.  Lincoln,  also,  in  the  language  which  he  em 
ployed  in  accepting  the  nomination  of  the  Convention,  took  pains  to 
exdude  the  idea  of  intending  to  require  the  abolition  of  slavery,  as  a  con- 
dition of  peace,  by  any  othei'  process  than  by  means  of  an  amendment  to 
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Qie  Constitution.  He  said  :  "  I  approve  the  declaration  in  favour  of  ao 
amending  the  Constitution  as  to  prohibit  slavery  thronghout  the  nation. 
When  tlie  people  in  revolt,  witli  a  hundred  days  of  explicit  notice  that  they 
could,  within  those  days,  resume  their  allegiance,  without  the  overthrow 
of  their  institutions,  and  that  they  could  not  resume  it  afterwards,  elected 
to  stand  oat,  such  amendment  to  the  Oonstitntion  as  is  now  proposed, 
became  a  fitting  and  necessary  conclusion  to  the  final  success  of  the  Union 
cause.  Such  alone  can  meet  and  cover  all  cavils.  Now,  the  uncondi- 
tional Union  men,  llCorth  and  Sooth,  perceive  its  importance,  and  embrace 
it.  In  the  joint  names  of  Liberty  and  Union,  let  us  labour  to  give  it  legal 
form  and  practical  effect,"  He  thus  clearly  declared  that  abolition  by  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  was  the  "  legal  form  "  of  procedure,  which 
"  alone  can  meet  and  cover  all  cavils."  But  the  pressure  of  the  canvass 
soon  drove  him  away  from  this  position  ;  and  forced  him  to  propound  a 
project  for  the  abolition  of  slaveiy  by  unconstitutional  proceeding.  This 
project  was  interpolated  by  Mr.  Lincoln  into  the  platform  of  his  party  in  his 
notable  rescript  of  the  ISthof  July,  dated  from  the  Executive  chamber,  and- 
addressed  "  To  ■whom,  it  onay  eoncem"  That  extraordinary  and  unique 
partisan  document  was  promulgated  under  the  following  eirenmstancea  : 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1864,  the  Confederate  Government  had  sent,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  commission  of  intelligent  persons  to  Canada,  as  a  con- 
venient and  important  theatre  tor  the  presence  of  a  judicious  ^ency.  The 
commission  held  no  specific  authority  tliemselves  to  participate  directly  in 
any  conference  with  the  Government  at  "Washington  looking  to  peace.  In 
tile  action  which  they  took,  they  went  no  further  than  to  propose  to  confer 
on  tlie  expediency  and  preliminary  conditions  of  siich  a  meeting.  The 
commissioners  were  Messrs.  Clement  C.  Clay,  James  P.  Holcombe,  and 
Jacob  Thompson.  It  is  proper  to  obsei-ve  that  these  persons  were  agents 
of  the  Confederate  Executive ;  that  their  nominations  to  any  mission  were 
never  communicated  to  the  Congress  at  Kichraond  ;  and  that  they  were 
paid  out  of  the  Secret  seiTice  fund.  Using  George  N.  Sanders  and  W.  C, 
Jewett  as  intermediaries,  they  exchanged  notes  with  Mr.  Horace  Greeley, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  from  President  Lincoln,  through  the  influence  of 
that  well-known  politician,  a  safe-conduct  to  the  city  of  "Washington. 
This  correspondence  with  Mr.  Greeley  commenced  on  the  12fch  July,  1864. 
By  the  17th  of  the  month,  the  President  seemed  to  have  consented  to  grant 
the  safe-conduct ;  and  Mr.  Greeley  had  repaired  to  Kiagara,  apparently  to 
deliver  it  to  the  commissionei-s.  But  it  was  soon  developed  in  correspond- 
ence that  the  commissioners  had  no  particular  authority  from  their  Gov- 
ernment themselves  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  peace ;  and  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's passport,  in  terms,  implied  tliat  its  bearers  should  be  expressly  ac- 
credited to  his  Government  on  that  subject.  The  commissiouere  could  not 
therefore  accept  or  make  nse  of  tlie  paper.     After  vai'ious  explanations. 
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another  paper  finally  came  from  Waaliington,  addressed  "  To  whom  it 
might  concern,"  and  declaring,  that  any  person  or  persons,  having  aa- 
thority  to  control  the  ai-mics  then  at  war  with  the  United  States,  bear- 
ing a  proposition  to  treat,  which  should  "  embrace  the  restoration  of  peace, 
the  integrity  of  the  whole  Union,  and  the  abcmdonmsnt  of  slavery ;  " 
should  have  safe-conduct  both  ways ;  and  their  proposition  would  be  re- 
ceived and  considered  by  the  Executive  Government  of  the  Ujiited  States. 
This  paper,  alike  with  the  others,  was  useless  to  the  Confederate  commis- 
sioners, who  neither  had  authority  to  control  the  ai-mios  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  nor  commission  to  treat  directly  on  terms  of  peace,  nor  dispo- 
sition to  enter  into  conference  with  a  power  indecently  and  arrogantly 
aaauming  to  dictate  in  advance  the  conditions  of  negotiation.  This,  Mr. 
Lincoln  of  course  knew ;  and  it  could  not  be  pretended  that  hia  "  pass- 
port "  was  offered  in  good  faith.  It  was  proposed  in  no  expectation  that 
it  would  be  accepted.  It  bore  the  ear-marks  of  a  mere  partisan  docu- 
ment. Those  who  concocted  it  felt  that  so  rude  a  rejection  as  it  gave  to 
the  overtures  for  a  conference,  would  prejudice  Mr.  Lincoln  with  tlie 
country,  which  was  earnestly  desirous  of  peace ;  and  that  it  was  necessaiy 
to  interi)ose  the  popularity  of  abolition  as  an  offset  to  the  disfavour  which 
tlie  rejection  of  a  peace  conference  mast  excite.  In  fact,  it  was  not  pre- 
tended that  the  paper  was  designed  for  any  other  than  a  campaign  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  frivoUty  of  the  President's  proceeding  was  excused  on  the 
plea  that  the  object  of  the  commissioners  in  Canada,  in  opening  the  corre- 
spondence, was  to  make  capital  for  the  opposition  party  of  the  ]^ortli. 
The  personal  surroundings  of  the  commissioners  in  Canada  were  referred 
to  by  the  Government  press  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this  imputa- 
tion. Such  is  the  history  of  this  after-thought,  of  making  abolition  by  the 
States  in  revolt  a  condition  of  their  readmission  into  the  Union ;  such  was 
the  manner  and  occasion  of  interpolating  this  additional  plank  in  the  plat- 
form of  the  Government  party.  The  party  itself  had  pretermitted  it  at 
Baltimore  in  June.  The  radical  spirits  had  supplied  the  omission  in  the 
bill  for  reeonstnieting  the  revolted  States,  which  they  had  succeeded  in 
carrying  through  Congress  on  the  3d  of  July.  The  President  had  virtually 
vetoed  this  bill,  on  the  ground,  taken  in  his  speenh  accepting  the  nomina- 
tion, that  the  only  "  legal  form  "  of  abolishing  slaveiy  w^  by  means  of 
the  Constitutional  amendment,  called  for  by  the  Baltimore  resohitions. 
What,  therefore,  the  radical  spirits  of  the  party  had  failed  to  accomplish, 
the  action  of  the  Confederate  commissionei's  and  the  reputation  of  George 
Sanders  for  political  intrigue,  had  succeeded  in  achieving. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Democratic  paity  did  not  meet  until 
after  the  appearance  of  this  paper.  It  convened  at  Chicago  on  the  29tli 
of  August.  Outside  of  the  Convention  there  was  a  warm  contest  between 
the  friends  of  Gen.  McOlellan  and  those  who  desired  the  nomination  of  a 
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candidate  less  committed  to  the  coercive  policy,  and  less  implicated  in  the 
war.  This  straggle  did  not  turn  upon  a  sufficientiy  tangible  issue  to  give 
it  importance.  As  a  Union  party,  the  great  body  of  the  opposition  party 
was  committed  to  the  war  ae  the  only  practicable  means  of  preserving  and 
restoring  the  Union.  Gen.  McOlellan  was  known  to  be  earnestly  desirous 
of  peace,  and  of  peace  on  the  single  and  simple  basis  of  a  restoration  of  the 
Union  under  the  Constitution  as  it  stood.  This  was  the  only  ground  on 
which  the  conservative  party  could  go  before  the  people  in  the  canvass, 
and  hope  to  succeed  in  the  election.  It  would  have  been  vain  to  expect 
success  upon  the  principles  of  the  very  few  Democrats  and  conservatives 
who  believed,  and  believed  correctly,  that  the  war  had  been  unrighteous 
and  iniquitous  in  its  leading  object,  no  less  than  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  condacted.  Tlie  great  body  of  the  opposition  concurred  with 
Gen.  McClellan  in  tlie  opinion  that  secession  was  unwarrantable  and  in- 
iquitous, and  that  it  ought  to  be  resisted  by  all  the  power  of  the  Union, 
They  considered,  therefore,  that  the  wai-  was  righteous  in  its  object,  and 
only  iniquitous  in  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  prosecuted.  Reflect- 
ing these  views  held  by  the  mass  of  liia  party,  and  having  no  competitor 
for  the  nomination  favoured  by  them,  he  was  nominated  with  little  if  any 
opposition  when  the, vote  came  on  in  the  body  of  the  Convention.  Mr. 
George  H.  Pendleton  was  selected  as  the  second  candidate  on  the  ticket, 
in  a  manner  altogether  flattering  and  creditable  to  that  staunch  and  con- 
sistent defender  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Convention  unanimously  adopted  a  platform  declaring  their  un- 
swerving fidelity  to  the  Union ;  calling  for  a  convention  of  all  the  States 
looliing  to  the  restoration  of  peace  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  Union  of  all 
the  States ;  denouncing  the  military  interference  which  had  been  practised 
in  recent  elections  in  the  Border  States ;  declaring  that  the  aim  and  object 
of  the  Democratic  party  were  to  preserve  the  Federal  Union  and  rights 
of  the  States  unimpaired  ;  reprobating  the  system  of  usui-pation,  tyranny, 
and  despotism  which  the  Administration  had  wantonly  and  systematically 
pursued  throughout  the  war ;  reprehending  the  Government's  cruel  neg- 
lect of  the  Union  piisonera  of  war ;  and  tendering  their  sympathy  and 
pledging  their  future  protection  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States. 

Gen,  McClelian's  letter  of  acceptance  soon  after  appeared,  and  by  its 
pacific  tone  and  concillatoiy  terms,  removed  much  of  the  objection  which 
the  extreme  peace  men  of  his  party  had  felt  to  his  nomination.  Affirming 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  Union  entire  in  the  most  cogent  terms ;  he 
declared,  that  its  preservation  "  was  the  sole  avowed  object  for  which  tlie 
war  was  commenced;"  that  "it  should  have  been  conducted  for  that 
object  only ; "  that  it  sliould  have  been  conducted  on  the  principles  of  con- 
ciliation and  compromise  ;  that  the  I'e-establishmcnt  of  the  Union  must  be 
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tlie  indispensable  condition  in  any  settlement ;  and  that  "  they  should  e* 
haust  all  the  resources  of  stateBmansliip  to  secure  ench  a  peace,  to  re-estab- 
lish the  Union,  aad  to  secure  for  the  future  the  eonatitutiond  rights  of 
every  State.' 

.  Except  in  the  important  particular  tliat  the  Government  party  pro- 
posed, in  its  amended  platform,  to  abolish  slavery  by  an  extra-constitu- 
tional means,  there  was  no  great  difference  between  the  positions  of  these 
two  parties  in  regai'd  to  slavery  itself.  The  war  had,  by  the  summer  of 
186i,  rendered  the  continuance  of  the  institution  impracticable ;  though 
Gen.  Grant's  declaration,  made  as  early  as  August,  1863,  that  it  was  then 
dead  and  could  not  be  resurrected,  was  certainly  premature.  By  the 
summer  of  1864,  however,  the  fate  of  slavery  had,  in  fact,  been  sealed. 
It  probably  coiild  not  have  existed  if  the  Confederacy  had  been  estab- 
lished. It  could  not  have  survived  a  return  to  the  Union,  even  if  no  ob- 
jection had  been  made  to  its  new  incorporation  there.  Mr.  Davis  had 
acknowledged  that  it  was  no  longer  an  issue  between  the  iNorth  and  South, 
several  months  before  the  rescript  of  Mr.  Lincoln  had  transpii'ed  at  Nia- 
gara. All  thoughtful  minds  at  the  South  were  convinced  that  the  institu- 
tion had  been  too  completely  demoralized  by  the  protracted  duration  of  tho 
war,  and  the  long  presence  of  liberating  armies  and  negro  brigades  in  the 
South,  to  be  any  longer  a  stable,  a  profitable,  or  a  safe  featui'e  in  the 
Southern  economy. 

There  was,  however,  a  grave  constitutional  point  at  issue  on  this  sub- 
ject between  the  conservative  and  the  Government  party,  notwithstanding 
that  practically  the  continuance  of  slavery  was  no  longer  in  controvei-sy, 
The  conaorvatives  denied  the  right  to  impose  extra-constitutional  condi- 
tions on  the  returning  States ;  ^e  Government  party  ^serted  this  right, 
and  asserted  it  wantonly.  In  tliat  point  of  view  tho  issue  was  vital. 
Why  abolish  what  was  already  doomed  to  dissolution  ?  Slavery  had 
received  its  death-blow ;  why  overleap  the  Oonstitutioii  to  cut  its 
throat  i 

The  Kadical  party  did  not  insist  upon  thrusting  its  extreme  demands  aa 
issues  into  the  canvass.  They  held  a  convention  at  Cleveland,  as  early  aa 
May  SI,  and  proposed  a  platform  hj  way  of  preserving  for  its  leading 
spirits  a  consistent  record.  They  nominated  John  C.  Tremout  for  the 
Presidency,  and  a  very  weak  and  rathei-  obscure  apostate  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  John  Cochrane,  for  tho  Vice-Presidency.  All  this,  however, 
was  for  little  more  than  mere  form's  sake.  No  effort  was  made  to  draw 
off  voters  from  the  body  of  the  party,  wiiieh  supported  the  Government 
candidates ;  and  none  were  drawn  off.  In  his  letter  of  acceptance.  Gen. 
'Fremont  expressed  his  prcfei'enee  for  supporting  the  candidate  who  should 
be  nominated  at  Baltimore,  if  it  could  be  done  without  violence  to  his  sense 
of  duty  and  eonsistency.     The  platform  differed  in  no  material  particulars 
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from  that  of  Baltimore,  excepting  in  the  addition  of  a  passage  in  the  fifth 
resolution,  hereafter  to  he  noticed,  and  of  tho  two  following  clauses,  viz. : 

"  12.  That  tte  question  of  the  reooustrnction  of  the  rcbelliona  States  belongs  to  the 
people  through  their  representatives  iu  Oongresa,  and  not  to  the  Executive. 

"  18.  That  the  conflscatioa  of  tho  lands  of  the  rebels,  and  their  distribution  among 
the  soldiers  and  aotoal  settlers,  is  a  measure  of  justice," 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  even  this  radical  platform  omits  the  imposi- 
tion of  extra-constitutional  conditions  precedent  upon  the  revolted  States 
as  requisite  to  their  readmission  into  the  Union  even  in  respect  to  the 
institution  of  slavery  ;  and  that  its  fiftli  clause  relies  upon  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  alone,  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  tho  object ;  that 
clause  being  in  tli^e  words  : 

"  5.  That  the  robellion  has  destroyed  slavery,  and  the  Ooiiatitutlon  should  be 
amended  to  prohibit  its  re-eatablishment,  and  to  secure  to  all  men  absolute  equality 
ImfoTe  the  lain." 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  note  how  subordinate  and  obscure  a  position 
in  this  platform  was  assigned  to  the  demand  for  negro  suffrage  and  citizen- 
ship, which  afterwards  was  made  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  policy  of 
the  Eadicals. 

Thus,  if  we  loot  to  the  written  terms  in  which  the  issues  of  parties 
were  made  up,  they  were  as  follows  :  The  Conservatives  demanded  recon- 
struction on  the  sole,  simple  basis  of  tho  Constitution  as  it  was.  The  Gov- 
ernment party  demanded  a  formal  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  revolted 
States  as  a  condition  precedent  to  restoration.  The  Eadicals  demanded — 
if  we  look  to  then-  legislation  in  Congress— the  three  conditions  of  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  by  the  States,  the  disfranchisement  of  the  leading  rebels, 
and  tho  repudiation  of  the  rebel  debt ;  and  if  we  look  to  their  Cleveland 
platform,  they  demanded  that  the  whole  question  of  reconstmction  should 
bo  left  to  the  people  of  tho  North,  through  their  representatives  in  the 
sectional  Congress,  that  the  lands  of  thp  rebels  should  be  confiscated,  and 
that  "  equality  before  the  law  "  should  be  secured  to  all  men. 

On  paper,  the  more  ready  and  natural  affiliation  of  parties  would  seem 
to  have  been  between  the  Conservative  and  the  Government  parties ;  and 
the  real  antagonism  to  have  been  between  the  Radical  party  on  one  side, 
and  the  Government  party  and  Conservatives,  combined,  on  the  other ; 
and  this  might  possibly  have  been  the  division,  if  the  war  had  been  already 
terminated.  For  it  was  apparent,  even  as  eai'ly  as  the  summer  of  1864, 
that  such  would  really  become  the  dividing  line  of  parties,  when  the  ques- 
tions of  reconstruction  should  come  immediately  up  for  practical  decision. 
But  the  election  ante-dated  reconstruction  by  more  than  a  year ;  an^  the 
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contest  of  parties  tnmed,  of  course,  upon  tlie  transactions  of  tlie  war,  rather 
than  upon  the  conditions  and  results  of  a  peace  still  unconquered. 

The  written  issues  of  the  canvass  were  therefore  little  considered. 
The  debates  liung  and  dwelt  upon  the  usurpations  of  the  Executive,  and 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  pohcy,  and  purposes  of  the  party  in  power.  These 
being  the  subject  of  respective  assault  and  defence,  the  array  of  parties 
remained  as  during  the  war ;  the  Conservatives  and  Democrats  on  ono 
side ;  the  Eadical  and  Administration  Republicans,  on  the  other.  The 
prosecution  and  defence  proceeded  upon  the  indictment  embodied  in  the 
fourth  resolution  of  the  Democratic  platform,  "tliat  the  administrative 
usurpation  of  extraordinary  and  dangerous  powera  not ,  granted  by  the 
Constitntion  ;  the  subversion  of  the  civil  by  militai-y  law  in  States  not  in 
insurrection ;  the  arbitrary  military  arrests,  imprisonment,  trial  and  sen- 
tence of  American  citizens  in  States  where  civil  law  exists  in  full  force ; 
the  suppression  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press ;  the  denial  of  the 
right  of  asylum ;  the  open  and  avowed  disregard  of  State  Eiglits ;  the 
employment  of  unusual  test-oaths,  and  the  interference  with  and  deiiial 
of  the  right  of  the  people  to  bear  anns  in  their  defence,  are  calculated  to 
prevent  a  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  the  perpetuation  of  a  government 
deriving  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

The  eloc[nence  of  the  oratore  who  made  appeal  against  these  high 
crimes,  was  worthy  of  the  cause  for  which  they  stood.  Some  of  tlie  ora- 
tions delivered  on  the  inspiring  theme  ecLual,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  in 
power  and  pathos,  any  that  were  ever  before  delivered  in  vindication  of 
human  rights  and  in  defence  of  constitutional  liberty.  Wo  papers,  in  the 
political  history  of  tins  country,  exceed,  in  dignity  of  style,  in  power  and 
■  cogency  of  argument,  in  thrilling  interest  of  narration,  in  sternness  of 
arraignment,  in  intensity  of  patriotic  appeal  and  indignation,  some  of  the 
papers  that  were  put  forth  by  the  supporters  of  Gen.  McCIellan.  But  the 
weight  of  powei'  and  patronage  proved  sufficient  to  overbalance  that  of 
patriotism  and  reason. 

It  is  not  necessaiy  to  go  further  into  the  details  of  tlie  canvass  ;  and 
the  i-eader  will  already  anticipate  its  conclusion.  The  election  of  McCIel- 
lan, of  which  there  had  been  some  probability  in  the  midsummer  of  1864, 
became  impossible,  in  view  of  the  rapid  military  successes  of  the  Nortli, 
which  never  failed  to  draw  new  adherents  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  Admmistra- 
tion ;  illustrating  how  little  there  was  of  steadfast  principle  in  party 
oi^anizations  in  the  ll^'orth,  and  how  much  of  political  opposition  gave 
way  to  the  views  of  expediency  and  the  persuasions  of  time-service.  The 
"  electoral  necessity  "  at  "Washington  for  victories  in  the  field  was  amply 
fulfilled.  The  canvass  of  1864  concluded  in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln by  the  vote  of  every  Northern  State,  except  Delaware,  Kentucky,  and 
New  Jersey, 
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Bat  in  the  analjais  of  the  popular  vote  there  was  yet  BOioe  encourage- 
ment. It  stood  twenty-two  hundred  thousand  for  Mr.  Lincohi,  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  for  Gen.  McClellan.  Although  too  email  for  victory, 
the  conservative  vote  was  much  larger  than  had  heen  expected  by  refl.eet- 
ing  men,  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  the  reverses  of  Hood,  and  the  success 
of  Sherman.  Under  all  the  adverse  eircurastanees  under  which  the  vote 
was  given,  it  was  creditable  to  the  party  whicli  made  the  contest,  and  en- 
couraging for  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty.  It  was  given  just  after 
decisive  reverses  had  befallen  the  Confederate  cause,  in  the  momenta  of 
victory  and  exultation,  at  a  time  the  most  propitious  that  could  have  been 
chosen  by  the  war  party,  and  the  most  unpropitious  conceivable  for  the 
peace  party.  Tlie  election  had  occurred  just  at  the  time  when  the  idea 
prevailed  that  a  popular  vote  in  favour  of  the  war  party  would  fall  as  a 
finisliing  blow  upon  the  already  exhausted  and  prostrate  Confederacy ;  and 
that  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  peace  party  would  cheer  the  South  to  put  forth 
renewed  effort  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  most  favorable  terms  of  peace. 
The  adverse  vote  was  not,  therefore,  a  deliberate  judgment  of  a  majority 
of  the  Northern  people  against  the  principles  of  constitutional  hbocty.  A 
large  number  of  the  men  who  helped  to  cast  that  majority  vote  were  actu- 
ated by  motives  of  expediency,  thinking  to  save  the  Union  first,  and  leav- 
ing it  for  a  more  eligible  occasion  to  vindicate  their  attachment  to  consti- 
tational  principles.  Thus,  the  victory  of  the  Constitution  was  f 
and  its  ti'iumph  reserved  for  another  and  uncertain  time. 
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L. Bia   OORUKSPOHIlESOi:  WtIS  GKANT, HOW   THE  EHTBILPBISB  WAS 

lAMPAI&W.— nK  LOaES    THE    UBEAT    C 

T  spEnre  buj.. — sohoetbld  sfbects  a  kijtei^' 

{    OOBTBDEEATB    TEOOPS. — EKMAHKABI^    LOBS    AMOSU    THGIG 
r.B  OP    NASUVILLB,- — QBN.    GBANT's  PEARS  THAT  HOOD    W017LD 

lOTOBY, A  OOKFEDBGATB 


Gen.  Lbe  had  moved  from  the  Eapidan  to  Eichmond,  with  an  increase 
of  reputation  at  each  stage  of  the  retreat.  It  is  curious  that  when  Gen, 
Johnston  moved  from  the  Northern  frontier  of  Georgia  to  Atlanta,  even 
■wiiih  greater  success,  he  should  not  have  experienced  similar  tokens  of  ap- 
probation. The  fact  was  that  he  was  the  snbjeet  of  a  deep  intrigue  in 
Kichmond,  to  displace  him  from  the  command  of  an  army,  whoso  affeo- 
tions  and  confidence  he  had  never  ceased  to  enjoy  ;  and  even  while  he  was 
moving  in  the  march  from  Dalton,  his  removal  from  command  was  secretly 
entertained  in  Eichmond.  There  is  a  certain  delicate  evidence  of  this, 
which  the  historian  should  not  sjiare.     While  the  march  referred  to  was  in 
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■>,  a  letter  wi-itten  ty  Gen.  J.  B,  Hood  to  one  who  waa  supposed  to 
have  moro  than  an  ordinary  concern,  an  aifeetionate  interest  in  hia  career, 
declared  then  his  confident  anticipation,  of  being  soon  elevated  from  the 
position  of  corps  commander  to  the  head  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  There 
was  other  evidence  of  the  intrigne  in  Eiehmond.  Gen.  Bragg,  the  "  mili- 
tary adviser "  of  President  Davis,  visited  Johnston  in  hia  lines  around 
Atlanta ;  never  apprised  him  that  his  visit  -was  of  an  official  nature ;  put 
together  everything  he  could  to  malie  a  case  against  Johnston,  and  re- 
turned to  Kichmond  with  the  alarming  report  that  he  was  about  to  give 
up  Atlanta  to  the  enemy  1  Of  this  nonsense  Gen.  Johnston  has  written : 
"  The  proofe  that  I  intended  to  hold  Atlanta  are,  the  fact  that  under  my 
orders  the  work  of  strengthening  its  defences  was  going  on  vigorously, 
the  communication  on  the  subjaet  made  hy  me  to  Gen,  Hood,  and  the  fact 
that  my  family  was  in  the  town.  That  the  public  workshops  were  re- 
moved, and  no  large  supplies  deposited  in  the  town,  as  alleged  by  Gen. 
Eragg,  were  measures  of  common  prudence,  and  no  more  indicated  the 
intention  to  abandon  tJie  place  than  the  sending  the  wagons  of  an  army  to 
the  rear,  on  a  day  of  battle,  proves  a  foregone  determination  to  abandon 
the  field." 

But  the  Presidential  fiat  was  to  go  forth  in  the  face  of  all  facts.  On 
the  night  of  the  17th  July  it  was  known  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  that  a 
despatch  had  been  received  from  Richmond,  removing  Johnston  from  com- 
mand, and  appointing  in  his  place  Gen.  J.  E.  Hood.  Tlie  news  struck  a 
chill  in  the  army,  such  as  no  act  or  menace  of  the  enemy  had  ever  done. 
To  Shei-man  it  was  the  occasion  of  new  spirit.  "When  he  heard  that  Hood 
was  to  be  his  future  antagonist,  he  jumped  to  his  feet,  made  a  signiflcant 
motion  around  his  forefinger,  and  exclaimed :  "  I  know  that  fellow." 

Gen.  J.  B.  Hood  had  been  appointed  by  President  Davis  as  "  a  fighting 
General,"  and  was  prompt  ix>  vindicate  the  cheap  reputation  that  had  pro- 
cured for  Jiim  such  a  command.  With  some  reinforcements  from  the 
Southwest  and  levies  of  Georgia  militia.  Gen.  Hood  had  now  under  his 
command  an  effective  force  of  forty-one  thonsand  infantry  and  artillery, 
and  ten  thousand  cavalry.  "With  refereuce  to  other  Confederate  forces  in 
the  field,  his  army  was  a  large  one,  although  it  gave  him  but  little  margin 
for  fanciful  attacks  and  useless  sacrifice  of  life. 


THE  BATTLES  OF    ATLAHTA. 

As  Sherman  approached  Atlanta,  two  of  his  coi-ps  had  swung  around 

upon  the  Augusta  road,  destroying  this  line  of  communication,  while 

Thomas  took  his  command  across  Peach  Tree  Creek,  directly  in  front  of 

the  Confederate  entrenchments.     While  the  enenay's  right  on  the  creek 

37 
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was  ill  marebmg  coluiira,  Hood,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  July,  directed 
an  attack  upon  it,  designing  to  take  advantage  of  a  gap  between  two  of 
its  diYisions.  The  attack  was  led  by  Walker's  and  Bates'  divisions  of 
Hardee's  corps  ;  and  the  massed  troops,  in  admirable  order,  burst  through 
tlie  gap  in  the  enemy's  lines,  and  for  a  time  appeared  about  to  destroy  hia 
forces  on  the  right.  But  a  double  fire  was  brought  to  bear  upon  their  lines 
along  the  deep  hollow  they  had  penetrated ;  and  the  attack  was  drawn  off 
in  good  order,  but  after  a  half  hour  of  deadly  work,  in  which  the  killed 
and  wounded  were  counted  by  thousands.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
about  two  thousand ;  that  of  tlie  Confederates  probably  twice  as  large,  as 
they  were  the  assaulting  party,  and  terribly  exposed  on  the  line  of  attack. 

Next  day,  MePherson  moved  forwai-d,  and  established  a  line  east  and 
south  of  Atlanta,  and  within  three  mili^  of  the  town.  His  command 
stretched  beyond  the  Atlanta  and  Augusta  Itailroad,  which  he  had  torn 
up.  Hood  ]iow  hastily  swung  around  Hardee's  corps,  followed  by  the 
othei's,  and  brought  the  bulk  of  his  army  against  HePherson.  Hardee 
moved  against  the  enemy's  extreme  left,  drove  him  fi-om  hia  works,  and 
captured  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery.  Gen.  MePherson  was  shot  dead  aa  he 
rode  along  the  line.  Meanwhile,  Cheatham  attacked  tie  enemy's  centre 
with  a  portion  of  his  command,  and  took  six  pieces  of  artillery.  Affairs 
looked  gloomy  for  the  enemy ;  he  had  been  repulsed  at  several  points,  he 
had  lost  much  artillery,  and  the  stream  of  bleeding  men  going  to  the  rear 
told  how  severely  he  suffered  in  the  conflict.  But  about  this  time  the 
enemy  succeeded  in  concentrating  his  artillery,  and  Gen.  Sherman  sent 
word  to  Logan,  who  had  succeeded  MePherson,  to  mass  his  troops  m  the 
centre  and  charge.  Exhausted,  wasted,  and  bleeding,  the  Confederate 
columns  gave  way,  abandoning  most  of  the  artillery  they  had  captured  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day.  The  attack  of  the  32d  was  like  that  of  the 
20th — one  of  the  most  reckless,  massive,  and  headlong  charges  of  tlie  war, 
where  immense  pi-ices  were  paid  for  momentary  successes,  and  the  terrible 
reeoil  of  numbers  gave  a  lesson  to  the  temerity  of  the  Confederate  com- 
mander. 

Hood's  attempt  on  the  Federal  left  being  fnistrated,  he  fell  hack  to  his 
inner  line  of  worfe.  Tiie  intentions  of  Sherman  appear  now  to  have  been 
to  swing  his  army  to  Hood's  extreme  right,  threatening  the  Macon  road, 
and  having  in  co-operation  a  great  cavalry  raid  upon  his  rear,  Stonemau 
was  sent  with  five  thousand  cavalry,  and  MeCook  with  four  thousand  men, 
to  meet  on  the  Macon  road  near  Lovejoy's  Station,  where  they  were  to  de- 
stroy the  rail,  and  also  to  attack  and  drive  Wheeler's  command.  Stone- 
man  requested  permission  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  Macon  to  release  tlie 
Federal  prisoners  confined  there.  Sherman  left  this  at  his  own  discretion, 
in  ease  he  felt  he  was  able  to  do  so  after  tlie  defeat  of  Wheeler's  cavalry. 
But  Stoneman  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions.     He  got  down  in  front  of 
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Macon,  -without  going  to  Lovejoy's,  and,  in  attempting  to  retreat,  was 
hemmed  in  by  Iverson,  and  was  hiiQself  captured,  together  with  one  tlion- 
eand  of  his  men  and  two  guns.  McCook  returned  after  losing  five  hundred 
men  as  prisoners.  The  cavaby  raid  was  a  decided  failure,  or  as  Sherman 
mildly  expressed  it,  "  not  deemed  a  success." 

On  the  28th  July  Hood  made  a  partial  attack  along  the  Lick&killet 
road,  which  he  liad  occcupied  with  Stowart's  and  Lee's  corps.  The  coii- 
fiict  was  desultory  and  without  result  on  either  side.  After  five  hours  of 
action,  Hood  retired  with  a  loss  of  about  fifteen  hundred  tilled  and 
wounded. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  Shei-man  did  not  have  force  enough  to 
invest  Atlanta  completely.  This  'was  the  great  point  in  Johnston's  calcu- 
lations, when  they  were  upset  at  Eichmond ;  for  Sherman,  reduced  to 
sti'ategy,  would  have  found  his  master  in  the  cool  and  dexterous  Johnston, 
whereas  in  Hood  he  had  plainly  hie  inferiour  to  deal  with — a  commander 
who  had  indeed  abundant  courage,  but  a  scant  brain  with  whicli  to  bal- 
ance it.  Sherman's  army  was  not  large  enoogh  to  encircle  Atlanta  com- 
pletely, without  making  hia  lines  too  thin  and.  assailable.  He  never  con- 
templated an  assault  upon  its  eti'ong  works.  It  was  his  great  object  to  get 
possession  of  the  Macon  road,  and  thus  sever  Atlanta  entirely  from  its  sup- 
plies. It  was  not  sufficient  to  cut  the  road  by  raids ;  it  most  be  kept 
broken,  and  to  accomplish  this  it  wae  clearly  necessary  to  plant  a  sufficient 
force  south  .of  Atlanta, 

While  Sherman  meditated  such  a  movement,  Hood  made  the  very  mis- 
take that  would  secure  and  facOitate  it,  and  thrust  into  the  hands  of  his 
adversary  the  opportunity  he  had  waited  for.  He  sent  off  his  entire  cav- 
alry towards  Chattanooga  to  raid  on  tlie  enemy's  lino  of  communication-- 
a  most  absurd  excursion,  since  Sherman  had  enough  provisions  accumu- 
lated this  side  of  that  place  to  last  him  until  he  could  restore  his  communi- 
cations, and  had  also  formed  a  second  base  at  Allatoona. 

Instantly,  the  Federal  cavalry  was  on  the  Macon  road.  With  hia 
flanks  easily  "protected,  Sherman  followed  quickly  with  his  main  army. 
On  the  31st  August,  Ilowai-d,  on  the  right,  hadreached  Jonesboro',  on  the 
Macon  road,  twenty  miles  southeast  of  Atlanta ;  Thomas,  in  the  centre, 
was  at  Couch's;  and  Sehofield,  on  the  left,  was  near  Eough-and-Ready, 
still  closer  to  Atlanta. 

Hood  had  no  alternative  now  but  to  make  a  battle  on  or  near  the  line 
of  the  Macon  road,  and  there  settle  the  fate  of  Atlanta.  He  might  have 
moved  out  of  the  city  on  the  north,  and  have  overwhelmed  what  of  Sher 
man's  ai-my — the  Twentieth  corps— was  loft  there ;  but  he  would  then 
have  been  in  a  country  destitute  of  supplies.  He  determined  to  make  the 
battle  near  Jonesboro',  and  the  corps  of  Leo  and  Hardee  were  moved  out 
to  attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  entrenched  position  he  held 
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across  Flint  Eivcv,  The  attack  failed  with  the  lo^  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand men.  On  the  evening  of  the  1st  September,  the  enemy's  eoliimns 
converged  upon  Jonesboro',  and  Hardee's  coi-ps,  finding  itself  about  to  be 
flanked  and  overwhelmed,  witbdrew  during  the  night,  after  having  been 
cut  up  by  two  severe  engagements,  and  with  the  loss  of  eight  guns. 

That  night,  finding  liis  line  of  supply  eat  off,  and  the  sum  of  his  disas- 
ters complete.  Hood  determined  to  abandon  Altanta.  He  hiew  up  hia 
magazines,  destroyed  all  his  supplies  that  he  could  not  remove,  consisting 
of  seven  locomotives  and  eighty-one  cars  loaded  with  ammunition,  and  left 
tlie  place  by  the  turnpike  roads.  He  moved  swifUy  across  the  countiy 
towards  Maeoii.  The  nest  morniug  Sherman  moved  south  to  catch  the 
reti'eating  army,  but  at  Lovejoy's,  two  miles  hcjond  Joneshoro',  he  found 
Hood  strongly  entrenched,  and,  abandoning  the  pursuit,  returned  to 
Atlanta. 

Sherman  announced :  "  Atlanta  is  ours,  and  fairly  won."  His  army 
entered  the  city  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  September,  and  the  successftd 
commander  rode  through  the  streets  to  his  headquarters  without  parade  or 
ostentation.  He  declared  that  his  army,  wearied  by  an  ardnous  campaign, 
needed  rest,  and  that  he  proposed  to  give  it  an  interval  of  repose  within 
the  defences  of  Atlanta.  But  the  period  of  military  inaction  was  to  he 
employed  in  launching  measures  of  the  most  extraordinai-y  cruelty  against 
the  non-combatant  people  of  Atlanta.  Gen.  Sherman  was  the  author  of 
the  sentiment,  "  War  ia  cruelty,  and  you  cannot  refine  it,"  which  was 
caught  up  in  the  Northern  newspapers  as  a  bit  of  very  sententious  and  ele- 
gant philosophy,  when,  in  fact,  denying,  as  it  did,  tJiat  war  had  any  law 
of  order  or  amelioration,  it  was  a  mere  plagiarism  from  the  bloody  and 
detestable  code  of  the  savage.  This  extraordinary  doctrine  Sherman  at 
once  proceeded  to  put  in  practice  by  depopulating  Atlanta,  and  driving 
from  their  homes  thousands  of  helpless  women  and  children.  It  was  the 
most  cruel  and  savage  act  of  the  war,  Butler,  the  tyrant  of  New  Orleans, 
had  only  banJshed  registered  enemi^.  Sherman  issued  a  sweeping  edict, 
covering  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  and  driving  them  from  their  homes 
to  wander  as  strangers,  outcasts  and  exiles,  and  to  subsist  on  charity. 
Gen.  Hood,  while  he  received  the  exiles  within  his  lines,  toot  occasion  to 
protest,  writing  to  Gen.  Sherman  himself  of  the  measure  his  sinister  mind 
had  devised :  "  It  transcends  in  studied  and  ingenious  cruelty  all  acts  ever 
before  brought  to  my  attention  in  the  dark  history  of  war,"  But  all  pro- 
tests were  unavailing.  In  vain  the  Mayor  of  Atlanta  had  pointed  out  to 
Gen.  Sherman  that  the  country  south  of  the  city  was  crowded  already  with 
refugees,  and  without  houses  to  accommodate  the  people,  and  that  many  had 
no  other  shelter  but  what  they  might  find  in  churches,  and  out-buildings  ; 
that  among  the  exiles  were  many  poor  women  in  an  advanced  state  of 
pregnancy ;  that  the  consequences  would  be  woe,  horrotu'i  and  sufl'ering, 
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wliich  could  not  be  described  by  words.  Sherman  was  inexorable.  He 
affected  the  belief  that  Atlanta  might  again  be  rendered  formidable  in  tJie 
hands  of  the  Confederates,  and  resolved,  in  his  own  words,  "  to  wipe  it 
OTit."  The  old  and  decrepit  were  hnnted  from  tlieir  homes ;  they  were 
packed  into  railroad  cars ;  tottering  old  age  and  helpless  youth  were 
crowded  together ;  wagona  were  filled  with  wrecks  of  household  goods ; 
and  the  trains  having  deposited  their  medley  freight  at  Kongh-and-Keady, 
the  exiles  were  then  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 

The  fall  of  Atlanta  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Southern  Confederacy ; 
a  reanimation  of  the  Worth ;  the  death  of  "  the  peace  party  "  there ;  the 
date  of  a  new  hope  of  the  enemy  and  of  a  new  prospect  of  subjugation. 
"  On  that  day,"  said  the  Richmond  Examm,&r,  "  lleClellan's  nomination 
fell  still-bom,  and  an  heir  was  bom  to  the  Abolition  dynf^ty.  On  that 
day,  peace  waved  those  '  white  wings,'  and  fled  to  the  ends  of  the  morn- 
ing. On  that  day,  calculations  of  the  war's  duration  ceased  to  be  the 
amusements  even  of  the  idle."  President  Davis  had  declared,  when  he 
removed  Johnston,  that  "  Atlanta  must  be  held  at  all  hazards."  It  was 
the  most  important  manufacturing  centre  in  the  Coofederaey  ;  it  was  the 
key  to  the  network  of  railroads  extending  to  all  portions  of  the  Gulf 
States ;  it  was  "  the  Gate  City  "  from  the  north  and  w^t  to  the  southeast ; 
it  was  an  important  depot  of  supplies,  and  commanded  the  richest  granaries 
of  the  South,     Such  was  the  prize  of  the  enemy. 

The  catastrophe  moved  President  Davis  in  Richmond,  and  mortified 
the  vanity  that  had  so  Recently  proclaimed  the  security  of  Atlanta  under 
the  command  of  Hood.  He  determined  to  visit  Hood's  new  lines,  to  plan 
with  him  a  new  campaign,  to  compensate  for  the  1<bs  of  Atlanta,  and  to 
take  every  possible  occasion  to  raise  the  hopes  and  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  remai-kable  that  the  visits  of  the  Confederate  President  to  the 
■  armies  were  always  the  occasions  of  some  far-fetched  and  empirical  plan 
of  operations,  and  were  always  accompanied  with  vapours  and  boasts  that 
imduly  exalted  the  public  mmd.  Mr.  Davis  never  spoko  of  military  mat- 
ters without  a  certain  ludicrous  boastfiilness,  which  ho  maintained  to  the 
last  event  of  the  war.  It  was  not  swagger  or  affectation  ;  it  was  the  sin- 
cere vagary  of  a  mind  intoxicated  with  conceit  when  occupied  witli  a  sub- 
ject wiiere  it  imagined  it  found  its  forts,  but  where  in  fact  it  had  least 
aptitude.  Mr.  Davis,  as  a  military  commander  or  adviser,  was  weak,  fan- 
ciful, to  excess,  and  much  too  vain  to  keep  his  own  counsels.  As  he 
travelled  towards  Hood's  lines,  he  made  excited  speeches  in  South  Cai'o- 
una  and  Georgia.  At  Maeon  he  declared  that  Atlanta  would  be  recov- 
ered; that  Sherman  would  he  brought  to  grief;  and  that  this  Eedera'. 
eommmander  "  would  meet  the  fate  that  befell  Napoleon  in  the  retreat 
from  MoBcew."  These  swollen  exertions,  so  out  of  character,  were  open 
advertisements  to  the  enemy  of  a  new  plan  of  operations.     It  i 
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that  the  unfortimate  vanity  of  President  Davis,  completely  betrayed  him, 
Beterring  to  this  period,  Gen,  Grant  writes :  "  During  this  time  Jefferson 
Davis  made  a  Bpeoch  in  Macon,  Georgia,  which  was  reported  in  the  papers 
of  the  Soutli,  aud  soon  became  Jinown  to  the  whole  country,  disclosing  the 
plans  of  the  enemy,  ihv,s  enabli/ng  Gen.  Sherman  to  fully  meet  them.  He 
exhibited  the  weakness  of  supposing  that  an  army  that  had  been  beaten 
and  fearfully  decimated  in  a  vain  attempt  at  the  defensive  cqnM  buccess- 
fully  undertake  the  offensive  against  the  army  that  had  so  often  de- 
feated it." 

The  new  offensive  movement  of  Hood,  advised  by  President  Davis, 
was  soon  known  to  the  country.  INot  satisified  with  the  revelation  at 
Macon,  President  Davis  addressed  the  army,  and  more  plainly  announced 
the  direction  of  the  new  campaign.  Turning  to  Cheatham's  division  of 
Tennesseeans,  he  said  :  "  Bo  of  good  cheer,  for  within  a  short  while  your 
faces  will  be  turned  homeward,  and  yonr  feet  pressing  Tennessee  soil." 

On  the  2ith  September,  Hood  commenced  the  new  movement  to  pass 
to  Sherman's  rear  and  to  get  on  his  line  of  communications  as  far  as  Ten- 
nessee. The  first  step  was  to  transfer  his  army,  by  a  flank  movement, 
from  Lov^joy's  Station  on  the  Macon  Railroad,  to  ncsir  Newman  on  the 
West  Point  road.  The  significance  of  this  might  have  escaped  the  enemy, 
but  for  the  incautious  language  of  President  Davis  at  Macon,  which  at 
once  gave  rise  to  the  supposition  that  this  movement  was  preliminary  to 
one  more  extensive,  Sliennan  was  instantly  on  the  alert,  sending  his 
spare  forc^,  wagons,  and  guns,  to  the  rear,  un(}er  Gen,  Thomas,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  sending  Schofield,  Newton,  and  Corse  to  take  up  diff'erent 
points  in  the  rear  of  Atlanta, 

On  the  27th,  Hood  moved  towards  the  Chattahoochee.  On  the  1st 
October,  the  enemy  made  a  rcconnoissanee  towards  Newman,  and  discov- 
ered that  Hood  had  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  River  on  the  39th  and  30th 
of  September,     Sherman  immediately  followed. 

On  the  5th  October,  when  Hood's  advance  assaulted  Allatoona,  Sher- 
man was  on  Kenesaw  Mountain,  signalling  to  tlie  garrison  at  AUatoona, 
over  the  heads  of  the  Confederates,  to  hold  out  until  he  relieved  them. 
Hood  moved  westward,  and,  crossing  the  Etowah  and  Oostanaula  Rivers 
by  forced  marches,  attacked  Dalton  on  the  12th,  which  was  surrendered. 
Passing  through  the  gap  of  Pigeon  Mountain,  he  entered  Lafayette  on  the 
15th,  From  tliis  place  he  suddenly  moved  south  to  Gadsden,  Alabama, 
where  he  rejoined  his  trains,  to  make  his  fatal  march  towards  Nashville. 

Shei-man  waited  some  time  at  Gaylesville,  until  he  became  fully  ^■ 
Bured  of  the  direction  taken  by  Hood ;  and  then  abruptly  prepared  to 
abandon  the  pursuit,  retnrn  to  Atlanta,  and  mobilize  his  army  for  a  march 
across  the  broad  State  of  Georgia  to  the  sea.  His  calculation  was  a  plain 
and  precise  one.     Gen.  Thomas,  at  Nashville,  could  collect  troops  from  the 
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whole  Department  of  the  Mississippi ;  Eosecrans  was  able  to  send  him 
reinforcements  from  Miaaonri ;  Sherman  detached  two  eorjia — the  Pourth 
and  Twenty-third— to  move,  by  the  way  of  Chattanooga,  to  the  relief  of 
Thomas  ;  and  there  was  little  doubt  that  with  this  force  Thomaa  could  ho!  d 
the  line  of  the  Tennessee,  or  if  Hood  forced  it,  would  be  able  to  concen- 
trate and  give  a  good  battle.  Sherman  was  left  in  command  of  four  anny 
corps,  and  two  divisions  of  superb  cavalry — a  force  of  about  sixty-thou- 
sand mea.  When  Hood  wandered  off  in  the  direction  of  Florence,  Shennan 
was  left  free  to  complete  his  an'angements,  and  there  was  nothing  to  inter- 
fere with  hia  grand  projected  march  to  the  sea.  In  October,  Gen.  Grant,  who 
was  watching  closely  the  development  of  the  wretched  Davis-Hood  device 
to  find  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Atlanta,  telegraphed  Shennan  : 
"  If  yon  were  to  cnt  loose,  I  do  not  believe  yon  would  meet  Hood's  araiy, 
but  would  be  bushwhacked  by  all  the  old  men,  httle  boys,  and  snch  rail- 
road guards  as  are  still  left  at  home."  With  nothing,  of  course,  to  fear 
from  such  an  opposition,  Sherman  telegraphed  his  determination  "  to 
make  a  wreck  of  the  road,  and  of  the  eonntiy  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta, 
including  the  latter  city ;  send  back  all  his  wounded  and  worthless,  and  with 
his  effective  army,  move  tlirongh  Georgia,  8m,ash/mg  things,  to  the  sea." 

The  march  wojild,  indeed,  have  been  a  perilous  enterprise,  if  there  had 
been  any  considerable  force  in  Sherman's  front,  or  on  his  flanks.  As  it 
was,  nothing  opposed  his  march  to  the  sea,  and  he  had  simply  to  pass 
through  the  gate-ways  which  the  stupidity  of  the  Davis-Hood  campaign 
had  left  open.  It  is  amusing  to  the  student  of  history  to  have  such  a 
plain  march  entitled  a  grand  exploit,  when  it  was  only  a  question  of  so 
many  miles  motion  a  day.  Sherman  knew  very  well  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  oppose  him ;  he  knew  that  the  Confederacy  had  been  compelled  to 
throw  all -its  fighting  power  on  its  frontiers,  for  Grant  had  told  him  "it 
was  hut  an  egg-sheli ; "  he  knew  that  the  conscription  had  exliausted  the 
interiom" ;  he  knew  that  the  country  he  would  traverse  was  peopled 
with  non-combatants,  women,  and  children ;  he  knew  that  this  country 
abounded  with  supplies,  which  the  difSculties  of  transportation  had  with- 
held from  Richmond.  lie  simply  proposed  to  take  plain  advantage  of 
these  circumstances,  and  march  to  the  sear-board.  There  was  no  gem'us  in 
this ;  no  daring ;  it  was  merely  looking  the  situation  in  the  face.  It  is 
said  that  had  Sherman  failed  he  would  have  been  put  down  as  one  of  the 
greatest  charlatans  of  the  age.  But  there  was  no  chance  of  failure  when 
there  was  nothing  to  dispute  the  march.  If,  indeed,  he  had  attempted  the 
movement  with  a  Confederate  array  in  his  front  or  on  hia  flank,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  adventure  woiild  have  taken  rank  with  his  movement 
in  1863  on  Vicksburg,  the  greatest  fiasco  of  the  war,  and  his  experiment 
with  "  the  strategic  triangle  "  in  1863,  a  piece  of  charlatanism  and  of  dis- 
ordered execution  that  should  have  decided  his  reputation. 
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It  bad  been  tbe  original  design  of  the  enemy  to  hold  Atlanta,  and  by 
getting  tbi'ough  to  tbe  west,  wifcb  a  garrison  left  on  the  eoutbern  railroads 
leading  east  and  west  throngb  Georgia,  to  effectually  sever  tbe  east  from 
the  west.  In  other  words  it  was  proposed  in  tbe  great  campaign  of  1864 
to  repeat  tbe  experiment  of  bisection  of  tbe  Confederacy,  first  accomplished 
when  tbe  enemy  gained  possession  of  tbe  Mississippi  Kiver.  It  was  cab^ii- 
lated  of  conrse  to  flgbt  from  Atlanta  to  tbe  sea,  and  that  tbe  second  stroke 
of  bisection  would  be  accomplished  by  cutting  through  a  hostile  array.  In 
originating  with  Hood  the  movement  north'  of  Atlanta,  President  Davis 
simply  saved  the  enemy  all  the  trouble  be  had  contemplated,  cleared  the 
way  of  opposition  and  opened  a  plain  and  nnencnmbered  way  to  bis  ori-. 
ginal  design,  with  an  invitation  to  execute  it  without  fear  and  at  leisui-c. 

We  must  leave  here  the  story  of  Sherman's  march  to  follow  tbe  erratic 
campaign  of  Hood.  "When  tbe  latter  wj^  ready  to  leave  Tlorenee,  Sher- 
man was  far  on  his  way  on  bis  march  towards  Savannah  ;  and  the  country 
beheld  with  amazement  the  singular  spectacle  of  two  antagonistic  armies, 
both  at  once  acting  on  the  offensive,  day  after  day  marching  away  fi-om 
each  other,  and  moving  diametrically  apart.  To  appreciate  what  insanity 
must  have  inspired  sucb  a  campaign  on  the  Confederate  side,  we  may 
remark  the  ntter  want  of  compensation  in  tbe  two  movements.  Even 
tirowiug  out  of  consideration  the  great  fact  that  Hood's  movement  to  the 
north  uncovered  Georgia  and  left  her  undefended  to  the  sea,  while  itself 
encountered  a  second  army  of  the  enemy,  yet  even  if  Hood  was  successful, 
an  invasion  of  Jl^ortheni  territory  would  be  no  possible  equivalent  for  that 
of  the  South,  where  the  ravage  and  loss  of  material  resources  might  be 
vital ;  and  even  in  the  least  circumstance,  the  season  of  the  year,  the  Con- 
federate troops,  badly  clothed  and  shod,  were  put  at  the  disadvantage  of 
marching  northward,  while  the  enemy  sought  the  genial  clime  of  a  South- 
ern latitude. 


hood's  TENNESSEE   OAMPAIGN. 

On  the  20th  Kovember,  Gen.  Hood  commenced  to  move  his  army  fi'om 
Kortbern  Alabama  to  Tennessee.  He  pushed  forward  as  if  to  cut  off 
Scbofield's  retreat  from  PulasM ;  this  Federal  commander  having  taken 
position  there,  with  the  greater  part  of  two  army  corps,  and  an  aggregation 
of  fort-garrisons  from  the  surrounding  country,  while  Thomas  remained  at 
Nashville.  Scboficld  fearing  that  his  position  was  about  to  be  flanked, 
ubandoned  Pulaski,  and  attempted  by  a  forced  march  to  reach  Columbia. 

Tbe  want  of  a  good  map  of  tbe  country,  and  the  deep  mnd  through 
wliich  the  army  marched,  prevented  Hood  overtaking  the  enemy  before 
lie  reached  Columbia ;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  November  tbe 
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Confederate  army  was  placed  in  position  in  front  of  his  worke  at  that  place. 
During  the  night,  however,  the  enemy  evacuated  the  town,  taking  position 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  ahout  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town, 
which  was  considered  quite  strong  in  front.  Late  in  the  evening  of  the 
2Sth  November,  Gen.  ForreEt,  with  moat  of  his  command,  crossed  Duct 
Kiver,  a  few  mil^  above  Columbia,  aiid  Hood  followed  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  witli  Stewaii;'s  and  Cheatham's  corps,  and  Johnson's 
division  of  Lee's  corps,  leaving  the  other  divisions  of  Lee's  corps  in  the 
enemy's  front  at  Columbia.  The  troops  moved  in  light  marching  order,  the 
object  being  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank  by  marching  rapidly  on  roads 
parallel  to  the  Columbia  and  Franklin  pike,  at  or  near  Spiing  Hill,  and  to 
cut  off  that  portion  of  the  enemy  at  or  near  Columbia. 

The  enemy,  discovering  the  intentions  of  the  Confederates,  began  to  re- 
treat on  the  pike  towards  Spring  Hill.  About  i  p.  m.,  Hood's  infantry 
forces,  Cheatham  in  the  advance,  commenced  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
enemy,  ahout  two  miles  from  Spring  Hill,  through  which  place  the  Colum- 
bia and  Franklin  pike  runs.  Tiie  enemy  was  at  this  time  moving  rapidly 
along  the  pike,  with  some  of  his  troops  on  the  flank  of  his  column  to  pro- 
tect it.  Cheatham  was  ordered  to  attack  tlie  enemy  at  once,  vigorously, 
and  get  possession  of  this  pike.  He  made  only  a  feeble  and  partial  attack, 
failing  to  reach  the  point  indicated.  The  great  object  of  Gen.  Hood  was 
to  possess  himself  of  the  road  to  Franklin,  and  thus  cut  off  the  enemy's 
retreat.  Though  owing  to  delays  the  signal  opportunity  to  do  this  had 
passed  at  daylight,  there  was  yet  a  chance  of  dealing  the  enemy  a  heavy 
blow.  Stewart's  corps  and  Johnson's  division  were  arriving  upon  the  field 
to  support  the  attack.  Stewart  was  ordered  to  more  his  corps  beyond 
Cheatham's,  and  place  it  across  the  road  beyond  Spring  Rill.  He  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  the  position  he  desired,  owing  to  some  mismiderstand- 
ing  of  orders,  and,  night  falling,  he  went  into  bivouac.  About  midnight, 
ascertaining  that  the  enemy  was  moving  in  great  confusion — artillery 
wagons  and  troops  intermixed— Gen.  Hood  sent  instructions  to  Cheatham 
to  advance  a  heavy  line  of  skirmishers  against  hira,  and  still  further  im- 
pede and  confuse  hie  march.  This  was  not  accomplished.  The  enemy 
continued  to  move  along  the  road  in  hnrry  and  confusion,  within  hearing, 
nearly  all  the  night.  Thus  was  lost  a  great  opportunity  of  striking  the 
enemy,  and  his  line  of  retreat  secnred  in  the  face  of  the  Confederates 
without  a  battle. 

IMuch  of  the  disaster  that  was  now  to  ensue  in  his  campaign  Gen, 
Hood  attributed  to  the  fact  that  "  some  of  his  Generals  had  failed  him  at 
Spring  niU."  There  was  nothing  left  now  but  to  pursue  the  enemy.  At 
daylight  Hood's  army  followed  as  fast  as  possible  towards  Frankiin, 
Stewai't  in  the  advance,  Cheatham  following,  and  Lee  with  the  trains, 
moving  from  Columbia  on  the  same  road.    The  Confederates  pursued  the 
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enemy  rapidly,  and  compelled  him  to  burn  a  numlDer  of  his  wagons.  He 
made  a  feint  as  if  to  give  battle  on  tbo  hills  about  four  miles  aoutb  of 
Franklin,  but  as  soon  as  Hood's  forces  began  to  deploy  for  the  attack,  and 
to  flank  bim  on  his  left,  he  retired  slowly  to  Franklin.  Gen.  Hood  had 
learned  from  despatches  captured  at  Spring  Hill,  from  Thomaa  to 
Sebofield,  that  the  latter  was  instructed  to  bold  tliat  place  till  the  position 
at  Franklin  could  be  made  secure,  indicating  the  intention  of  Thomaa  to 
hold  Franklin  and  his  strong  works  at  Murfreesboro',  Thus  Hood  knew 
that  it  was  all-important  to  attack  Sebofield  before  he  could  make  himself 
strong,  and  that  if  he  should  escape  at  Franklin,  he  would  gain  his  works 
about  Nashville.  The  nature  of  the  position  was  such  as  to  render  it  inex- 
pedient to  atteinpt  any  further  flank  movement,  and  he  therefore  deter- 
mined toattaek  the  enemy  in  front,  and  without  delay. 


On  the  30th  November  Stewart's  corps  was  placed  in  position  on  the 
right,  Cheatham's  on  the  left,  and  the  cavalry  on  either  flanit,  the  main 
body  on  the  right  under  Forrest.  Johnson's  division  of  Lee's  corps  also 
became  engaged  on  the  left  during  the  action.  The  line  advanced  at 
i  p.  M.,  with  orders  to  dj'ive  the  enemy,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
into  or  across  the  Big  Harpeth  River,  while  Gen,  Forrest,  if  suecessftd, 
was  to  cross  the  river  and  attack  and  destroy  his  trains  and  broken  col- 
umns. The  troops  moved  forward  mrat  gallantly  to  the  attack.  They 
carried  the  enemy's  line  of  ht^tily-conetrncted  works  handsomely.  They 
then  advanced  against  his  interiour  line,  and  succeeded  jn  carrying  it  also, 
in  some  places.  Here  the  engagement  was  of  the  fiercest  possible  charac- 
ter. The  Confederates  came  on  with  a  desperation  and  disregard  of  death, 
such  as  had  been  shown  on  few  battle-fields  of  the  war.  A  Northern 
writer  says :  "  llfore  heroic  valour  was  never  exhibited  by  any  troops  than 
was  shown  here  by  the  rebels,"  The  devoted  troops  were  mowed  down  by 
grape  and  canister.  Many  of  them  were  killed  entirely  inside  of  thewoiks. 
The  brave  men  captured  were  taken  inside  the  enemy's  works  on  the  edgo 
of  the  town.  The  struggle  lasted  till  near  midnight,  when  the  enemy 
abandoned  his  works  and  crossed  the  river,  leaving  his  dead  and  wounded. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  hard-fought  battle  tlie  Confcdeiates  used 
no  artillery  whatever ;  Gen,  Hood's  explanation  being  that  he  was  re- 
strained from  using  that  terrible  arm  "  on  account  of  tho  women  and  chil- 
dren remaining  in  the  town."  Victory  had  been  purchased  at  tho  price 
of  a  terrible  slaughter.  Hood's  total  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers was  4,500.  Among  tho  killed  was  Haj.-Gen.  P.  E.  Cleburne,  UrJg.- 
Gens.  John  Adams,  Strahl  and  Granbury ;  while  Maj.-Gen.  Brown,  Brig.- 
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Gens.  Carter,  Manigault,  Quarlcs,  Ooekrell,  and  Scott  were  wonnded,  and 
Brig.-Gen.  Goi'don  captured. 


BATTLE  OF 


The  next  morning  Gen.  Hood  advanced  upon  Nashvillej  where  Seho- 
iield  had  retreated,  and  where  Tliomas  lay  with  his  main  force.  IIo  laid 
siege  to  the  town  on  tlic  2d  December,  closely  investing  it  for  a  fortnight. 
The  opinion  long  prevailed  in  the  Confederacy  that  in  this  panse  and  the 
operations  of  siege,  Hood  made  the  cardinal  mistake  of  his  campaign ;  and 
that  if  he  had  taken  another  course,  and  struck  boldly  across  the  Cumber- 
land, and  settled  himself  in  the  enemy's  communicationa,  be  would  have 
forced  Thomas  to  evacuate  Nashville,  and  fall  hack  towards  Kentucliy. 
This  was  the  great  fear  of  Gen.  Grant.  That  bigh  Federal  officer,  in  his 
report  of  the  operations  of  1864,  has  written :  "  Before  the  battle  of  I^ash- 
ville  I  grew  very  impatient  over,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  the  nnnecessary 
delay.  This  impatience  was  increased  upon  learning  that  the  enemy  had 
sent  a  force  of  cavalry  across  the  Cumberland  into  Kentucky.  I  feared 
Hood  would  cross  his  whole  army  and  give  ns  great  trouble  here.  After 
urging  upon  Gen.  Thomas  tbe  necessity  of  immediately  ^suming  the  oifen- 
sive,  I  started  west  to  superintend  matters  there  in  person,  Eeaebing 
Washington  city,  I  received  Gen.  Thomas's  despatch  announcing  liis  attack 
upon  the  enemy,  and  the  result  as  far  as  the  battle  had  progressed.  I  was 
delighted.     All  fears  and  apprehensions  were  dispelled." 

On  tbe  night  of  the  14th  December,  Thomas  decided  upon  a  plan  of 
battle,  which  was  to  make  a  feint  on  Hood's  right  flank,  while  be  massed 
his  main  force  to  crush  in  Hood's  left,  which  rested  on  the  Cumberland, 
and  where  the  cover  of  the  Federal  gnnboats  might  be  made  available. 
The  brunt  of  tbe  action  did  not  fall  until  evening,  when  the  enemy  drove 
in  the  Confederate  infantry  outposts  on  tbe  left  flank.  Hood,  however, 
quickly  ordered  up  troops  from  his  right  to  stay  the  reversed  tide  of  bat- 
tle ;  and  tbe  remainder  of  the  day  was  occupied  by  tbo  enemy  in  sweeping 
tbe  Confederate  entrenchments  with  artillery  fire,  while  here  and  there  bis 
infantry  attempted,  in  vain,  to  find  a  weak  spot  in  their  lines. 

Under  cover  of  the  night  Hood  re-formed  his  line,  and  in  the  morning 
was  found  in  position  along  the  Overton  Hills,  some  two  miles  or  so  to  tlie 
rear  of  his  original  line.  The  new  position  was  a  strong  one,  running  along 
the  wooded  crests  of  clc«ely-connectLDg  hills  ;  while  the  two  keys  to  it  were 
tbe  Oraimy  White  and  Franklin  pikes,  leading  to  Franklin,  Columbia,  Pu- 
laski, and  so  down  the  country  to  the  Tennessee  Eiver.  Thomas'  over- 
whelming numbers  enabled  him  to  throw  heavy  columns  against  Hood's 
left  and  centre.     But  every  attack  of  the  enemy  was  repulsed.     It  was 
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four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  day  was  thought  to  ho  decided  for  the 
Confederates,  when  there  occurred  one  of  the  most  exti-aordinarj  irjcidenta 
of  the  war.  It  is  said  that  Gen.  Hood  w^  ahout  to  publish  a  victory 
along  his  line,  when  Pinney's  Florida  brigade  in  Bates'  division,  which 
was  to  the  left  of  the  Confederate  centre,  gave  way  before  the  skirmish 
Una  of  the  enemy !  Instantly  Bates'  whole  division  took  the  panic,  and 
broke  in.  disorder.  The  moment  a  small  breach  was  thus  made  in  the 
Confederate  lines,  the  whole  of  two  corps  unaceotmtably  and  instantly  fled 
from  their  ditches,  almost  without  firing  a  gun.  It  was  a  disgraceful 
panic ;  muskets  were  abandoned  where  they  rested  between  the  logs  of  the 
breastworks ;  and  everything  th  at  could  impede  flight  was  thrown  away  as 
the  fugitives  passed  down  tlic  Granny  White  and  Prauklin  pikes,  or  fled 
wildly  from  the  battle-field.  Such  an  instance  of  sudden,  unlooked-for, 
wild  retreat,  the  abandonment  of  a  victory  almost  won,  could  only  have 
happened  in  an  army  where  thorough  demoralization,  the  consequence  of 
long,  heary,  weary  work,  and  of  tremendous  efforts  without  result — ^in 
short,  the  reaction  of  great  endeavours  where  success  is  not  decided,  al- 
ready lurked  in  the  minds  of  troops,  and  was  likely  to  be  developed  at  any 
time  by  the  slightest  and  most  unimportant  circumstance. 

rifty  pieces  of  artillery  and  nearly  all  of  Hood's  ordnance  wagons  were 
left  to  the  enemy.  His  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  disgracefully  small ; 
and  it  was  only  through  want  of  vigour  in  Thomas'  pursuit  that  Hood's 
shattered  and  demorafized  ai'my  effected  its  retreat.  Forrest's  command, 
and  Walthal,  with  seven  picked  brigades,  covered  the  retreat.  The  situa- 
tion on  the  Tomiessee  Kiver  was  desperate ;  Hood  had  no  pontoon  train, 
and  if  he  had  been  pressed,  would  have  been  compelled  to  surrender ; 
but  as  it  was,  Thomas'  great  eiTor  in  resting  upon  his  victory  at  H^ash- 
ville  enabled  a  defeated  Confederate  army  to  consti-uct  bridges  of  timber 
over  the  Tennessee  Eiver,  while  the  Federal  gunboats  in  the  stream  were 
actually  kept  at  bay  by  batteries  of  32-povindcrs. 

Hood  succeeded  in  escaping  across  the  Tennessee,  but  only  with  a  rem- 
nant of  the  brilliant  force  he  had  conducted  across  the  river  a  few  weeks 
before,  having  lost  from  various  causes  more  than  ten  thonsand  men,  half 
of  bis  Generals,  and  nearly  all  of  his  artillery.  Such  was  the  disastrous 
issue  of  the  Tennessee  campaign,  which  put  out  of  existence,  as  it  were, 
the  splendid  army  that  Johnston  had  given  up  at  Atlanta,  and  terminated 
forever  the  whole  scheme  of  Confederate  defence  west  of  the  Alleghaules. 
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:  ebuwoboements. — the  euemy 
l.  montii  consumed 


— EETEEAT  of  TnB  OOHEEDEBATEa. BATTLE  C 


-eemahkou; 


To  Hood's  imbroken  series  of  disasters  there  ^  as  i  companion-piece  m 
anotlier  part  of  the  Confederacy :  a  small  theatie  of  the  war,  but  an  im- 
portant and  a  conspicuous  one,  associated  with  many  heioie  memories  of 
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the  Oonfederaey.  This  other  eliapter  of  misfortune  was  Early's  campaign 
in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  In  this  campaign  a  Confederate  General  never 
won  a  victory  ;  lost  all  of  his  artillery,  and  bronght  an  army  to  practical 
annihilation.  But,  although  like  Hood's  misadventure  ia  these  particu- 
lars, the  campaign  in  the  Valley  is  to  be  judged  by  another  standard; 
■while  marked  by  some  undoubted  misconduct,  it  had  much  to  excuse  its 
impotent  conclusion,  and  it  was,  in  some  respects,  what  its  commander 
designated  it — "  a  forlorn  hope," 

We  have  already  pomted  out  tlie  first  object  of  Early's  operations  in 
the  Valley  as  substantially  the  same  which  took  Stonewall  Jaekson  there 
in  1862 — the  diversion  of  a  portion  of  the  ^Federal  forces  from  the  great 
arena  of  combat  in  the  lowlands.  It  was  also  important  to  save,  ae  far  as 
pcfflaible,  tlie  hai-vests  of  the  Shenandoah  and  to  protect  the  Gordonsville 
road  ;  but  the  campaign  was  mainly  a  strategic  auxiliary  to  the  operations 
around  Petersburg  and  Richmond, 

In  eon8ec[uenee  of  the  threatening  attitude  of  Early,  who  since  he  had 
moved  across  the  Potomac,  had  been  able  to  send  a  raiding  party  into 
Pennsylvania,  which  on  the  30th  July  bm'ned  Chambersburg,  Gen.  Grant 
had  been  unable  to  return  t!ie  Sixth  and  iN^ineteenth  corps  to  tlie  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  On  the  conti-ary,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  an  enlarged  cam- 
paign to  protefet  the  frontiers  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  AVhat  was 
called  the  Middle  Department,  and  the  Departments  of  West  Virginia, 
Washington,  and  Susquehanna,  were  constituted  into  one  under  tlie  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Sheridan,  The  new  commander  was  a  man  of  a  coarse, 
active  nature,  excessive  animal  spirits,  and  an  intensely  combative  temper- 
ament— an  antagonist  not  to  be  despised,  althoogh  he  had  shown  no  dis- 
tinct military  genius,  aud  was  only  remarkable  in  the  war  for  the  execu- 
tion of  single  tasks  indicated  to  him  by  bis  superionra.  He  had  an  amount 
of  force  which  was  aU  he  could  have  asked  for  as  a  condition  of  success. 
In  addition  to  the  column  of  active  operation  under  his  command,  consist- 
ing of  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  corps,  and  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of 
West  Virginia  under  Crook  and  Averill,  there  were  assigned  to  him  two 
divisions  of  cavalry  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  under  Torbert  and 
Wilson.  His  effective  infantry  strength  was  about  thirty-five  thousand 
muskets ;  aud  his  great  superiority  iu  cavalry  was  very  advantageous  to 
him,  as  the  country  was  veiy  open  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  opera- 
tions of  this  arm. 

Gen.  Lee  had  long  been  persuaded  that  he  was  too  weak  to  attack  the 
enemy's  works  in  his  front  at  Petersburg.  Information  derived  fi'om 
trusty  aeouts  and  irom  reconnoissancea  pushed  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
flanks,  proved  the  impracticability  of  turning  them.  The  only  resource 
was  strategy,  and  that  obviously  the  renewal  of  the  Valley  campaign,  to 
develop,  if  possible,  a  crisis  in  the  situation  about  Petersburg  and  Richmond, 
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On  the  4t]i  August,  1864,  an  order  was  ieaued  from  the  headquarters 
of  Lee'a  army,  dirctiug  the  march  of  Kershaw's  division  of  Longstreet's 
coi"pa,  and  Fitzhugh  Lee's  division  of  caTaby  to  Culpepper  Coiu't-house. 
Lient.-Gen.  R,  H.  Anderson  was  then  commanding  the  troops  of  Gen. 
Longstreet  (the  latter  being  still  incapacitated  from  duty  by  the  wound 
received  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness),  and  was  assigned  to  command 
the  expedition.  The  force  ordered  for  it  was  withdrawn  from  Grant's 
front  on  the  south  side  of  the  James ;  Fitzhugh  Lee's  division  being  on  the 
Confederate  right  in  the  vicinity  of  Beam's  Station  on  the  Weldon 
Railroad. 

Gen.  Lee's  intentions,  as  explained  to  his  of&cers,  were  to  send  the 
troops  of  Kershaw  and  Fitzhugh  Lee  to  co-operate  with  Early  in  move- 
ments on  the  Maryland  border,  or  even  in  the  State  itself.  He  wanted  the 
enemy  in  "Washington  and  vicinity  "  stirred  up,"  as  much  as  possible,  and 
the  impression  produced  that  our  force  was  a  large  one.  Upon  reaching 
Culpepper  Court-IIouse,  Fitzhugh  Lee  was  to  go  down  towards  Alexan- 
dria and  make  a  demonstration  in  that  vicinity,  and  if  his  information  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  enemy's  forces  and  strength  warranted,  Anderson 
and  he  were  to  cross  the  Potomac  about  Leesburg,  Early  crossing  higher 
up,  and  all  to  act  in  concert  against  Wasliington  or  produce  that  impres- 
sion. Gen.  Anderson  was  sent  on  the  expedition,  though  only  one  divi- 
sion of  his  corps  was  detached,  because  the  enemy  knew  he  commanded  in 
Longstreet's  place,  and  the  idea  might  he  taken  that  the  whole  corps  was 
en,  route.  It  was  possible,  then,  that  Grant  might  send  a  corresponding 
force  to  counteract  the  movement,  in  which  ease  the  remainder  of  the  corps 
could  be  sent,  and  the  demonstration  continued  on  a  larger  scale.  In  brief, 
Gen,  Lee  explained  that  he  was  going  to  try  to  manosuvre  Grant  from  the 
front  of  Richmond.  The  other  alternative  which  presented  itself  was  that 
under  the  supposition  that  Lee  had  weakened  himself  by  a  whole  corps, 
Grant  might  be  induced  to  attack,  which  Gen.  Lee  conceived  to  be  at  that 
time  a  very  d^irable  object. 

ISo  sooner  had  Anderson's  and  Fitzhugh  Lee's  ti'oops  reached  Culpep- 
per Court-House,  than  a  despatch  was  received  from  Early,  stating  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  concentration  of  a  large  force  in  his  front,  whilst  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Valley,  he  had  been  compelled  to  fall  back  to  tlie  strong 
position  at  Fisher's  Hill,  and  asking  for  reinforcements.  This  necessitated 
the  movement  of  Andereon  and  Leo  at  once  to  his  support ;  and  their 
march  was  at  once  directed  to  Front  Royal,  by  the  way  of  Chester  Gap  in 
the  Blue  Eidge.  They  arrived  at  Front  Royal  on  the  15th  August.  Early 
was  ascertained  to  be  at  Strasburg,  some  ten  miles  distant.  The  road  con- 
necting the  two  places  and  running  to  the  base  of  the  Massanutton  or  Fort 
Mountain,  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  who  was  also  in  large  force  in 
Eai'Iy's  fi'ont. 
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Under  oi'ders  from  Gen.  Anderson,  Fitzhiigb  Lee  started  at  daybreak 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th  to  commnnicate  with  Gen.  Early  and  arrange 
a  combined  attack  upon  the  enemy.  The  direct  road  being  in  possession 
of  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  cross  the  Massanutton  Mountain,  consist- 
ing at  that  point  of  three  separate  ranges  in  close  proximity  to  eaoii  other, 
vci-y  precipitous  and  rough.  He  was  accompanied  by  only  one  staff 
officer,  and  they  were  obHged  to  ride  mules,  so  steep  was  the  ascent.  He 
arrived  at  Gen.  Early's  head-qnarters  that  afternoon,  arranged  many  de- 
tails, and  riding  all  night,  was  back  with  Gen.  Anderson  by  daylight  on 
the  17th.  But  the  enemy  had  already  commenced  to  retreat,  and  the  op- 
portmiity  for  striking  a  blow  was  lost.  He  had  discovered  Gen.  Ander- 
son's position  at  Front  Eoyal  during  the  morning  of  the  16th,  and  had 
talien  possession  with  a  cavalry  force  of  "  Guai-d  Hill,"  a  commanding 
position  on  the  north  bank  of  tiie  north  fork  of  the  Shenandoah  Kiver,  op- 
posite the  town.  Gen,  Anderson,  fearing  that  the  force  occupying  it  wonid 
be  increased,  and  the  position  fortified,  attacked  the  enemy  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  16th  with  Wickham's  brigade  of  Lee's  division,  supported 
by  WofFord's  infantry  brigade.  After  quite  a  Spirited  contest,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  hill  was  secured  by  the  Confederate.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  tlie  17th,  Anderson  and  Lee  commenced  their  advance,  and  followed  up 
the  enemy's  retreat.  At  Winchester  they  united  with  Gen.  Early's  col- 
umn, driving  the  Federal  troops  through  the  town,  capturing  one  pie:;e  of 
artillery  and  some  prisoners.  Tlie  puranit  was  continued  the  next  day, 
and  the  enemy  driven  to  his  stronghold  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

The  Confederate  force  now  consisted  of  the  infantry  divisions  of  Eodes, 
Kamsenr,  Gordon  and  Warton,  and  Lomax's  division  of  Valley  cavalry 
under  Early  and  Breckinridge,  and,  under  Anderson,  Kershaw's  division  of 
infantry,  and  Fitzhngh  Lee's  division  of  cavalry.  It  happened  that  An- 
dei'son  and  Early  had  been  both  made  heutenant-generals  the  same  day, 
though  the  former  was.  the  ranking  ofScer  in  consequence  of  being  the 
senior  major-general.  Then'  last  commissions  being  of  same  date,  and 
Anderson  being  in  Early's  department,  he  did  not  like  to  assume  command 
of  the  whole  force.  Early  being  his  junior,  conld  not  command  it,  and  a 
very  anomalous  state  of  things  resulted,  producing  much  confusion  and 
want  of  co-operation. 

Instead  of  a  campaign  being  inaugurated,  which,  from  its  ofEensive 
character  and  operations  would  compel  more  troops  to  be  drawn  from 
Grant's  army  to  counteract  it,  and  which  was  contemplated  by  Gen.  Lee, 
nothing  was  done.  Nearly  a  month  elapsed  in  marching  and  counter- 
marching in  the  vicinity  of  Chailestown,  productive  of  no  results.  Gen, 
Lee,  perceiving  at  last  tliat  nothing  was  likely  to  be  accomplished,  directed 
Anderson,  unless  something  of  importance  was  in  contemplation,  to  move 
back  with  Kershaw's  division  to  Culpepper  Com-t-House,  where  he  would 
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be  in  a  position  to  be  transported  to  him  in  cfiBe  lie  decided  to  cany  out  a 
movement  against  the  enemy  in  ffont  of  Petersburg,  then  mider  consider- 
ation. 

Accordingly,  on  the  15tli  September  Anderson  moved  off  with  Ker- 
shaw's divkion  en  route  to  Cnlpepper.  Early  ■was  then  in  the  vicinity  of 
"Winchester,  having  moved  back  for  convenience  of  supplies,  after  the  ene- 
my had  been  driven  to  the  river.  Sheridan  was  between  Obarlestown  and 
Berryville,  with  hie  advaibJe  covering  the  latter  place.  The  cavalry  pickets 
of  the  two  armies  were  only  a  few  miles  apart. 


lATrLE  OF   WINCHEBTEK. 

The  month  of  August  and  the  fore  part  of  September  had  been  con- 
sumed, in  desultory  and  apparently  uncertain  operations.  ^Notwithstanding 
his  great  superiority  in  force,  the  enemy  appeai'ed  to  be  unwilling  to  risk 
a  general  engagement,  the  result  of  which  might  be  to  lay  open  to  the  Con- 
tederates  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  before  another  army 
could  be  interposed  to  cheeli  them.  But  this  excessive  caution  gradually 
wore  off ;  the  aggressive  temper  of  Sheridan  asserted  itself  against  Grant's 
timidity ;  and  the  latter  commander  has  since  declared  in  an  ofHcial  paper, 
rather  ineleganly,  and  with  that  taste  for  slang  which  seems  to  charactert- 
ize  the  military  literature  of  the  North  :  "  Gen.  Sheridan  expressed  such 
coniidence  of  success,  that  I  saw  there  wore  but  two  words  of  instruction 
necessary — '  Go  in.'  " 

But  there  appear  to  have  been  especial  reasons  for  Sheridan's  confi- 
dence. The  effective  strength  of  Gen.  Early,  reduced  by  the  return  of 
Kershaw's  division  to  the  Petersbm-g  lines,  was  about  eighty-five  hundred 
muskets,  three  battalions  of  artillery  and  less  than  three  thousand  cavahy. 
The  latter  were  mostly  armed  with  Enfield  rifles,  without  pistols  or  sabres, 
and  were  but  a  poor  match  for  the  brilliant  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  whose 
arms  and  equipments  were  complete. 

The  day  after  Kershaw's  departure,  Eai-ly  disposed  his  army  as  fol- 
lows :  Kamsour's  division  of  infantiy  (a  very  small  one,  some  fifteen  Imn- 
dred  muskets),  Lee's  division  of  cavalry,  under  "Wiekham  (Gen.  Fiteluigh 
Lee  having  been  placed  in  command  of  all  the  cavalry),  were  at  Winches- 
ter. Whai'ton's  division  of  infantry  (a  small  one)  and  Lomax's  cavalry 
were  about  Stephenson's  Depot,  some  five  miles  from  Winchester  on  the 
railroad.  Rodes'  and  Gordon's  divisions,  in  charge  of  Gen.  Early  himself, 
were  marched  to  Mai-tinsburg,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  again  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  liailroad,  reported  to  have  been  repaired  since  the 
Confederates  had  last  visited  it.  Kartinsburg  is  about  twenty-two  miles 
from  Wi[ichester.     From  the  situation  of  the  two  armies  it  will  be  seen 
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that  Slieiidan,  brides  being  in  position  almost  on  Earlj's  flank,  was,  by 
the  way  of  White  Post,  nearer  the  Valley  turnpike,  Early's  line  of  com- 
inunication,  than  a  greater  portion  of  the  Confederate  troops,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  coming  out  in  rear  of  Early's  right  at  Winchester.  Sheridan 
saw  the  opportunity  offered :  Kershaw,  with  his  lai-ge  division  gone,  and 
the  remaining  troops  stretched  out  for  twenty-two  miles.  He  decided,  of 
course,  to  attack,  and  commenced  moving  np  with  the  intention  of  seizing 
and  occupying  Winchester  before  Early  could  retrace  his  steps.  On  the 
afternoon  and  night  of  the  18th  ho  began  liis  movement  from  Berryville, 
eleven  miles  from  Winchester. 

Gen.  Early  left  Martinsburg,  though  in  ignorance  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ment, on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  and  encamped  Gordon  and  Kodes'  divi- 
.sions  that  night  in  the  vicinity  of  Bunker's  Hill,  some  twelve  miles  from 
Winchester. 

By  daylight  on  the  19th  the  Confederate  pickets  had  been  driven  in, 
and  the  enemy's  cannon  were  thundering  at  Eamsenr's  little  band,  drawn 
np  beyond  the  town  of  Winchester.  Lee's  cavalry  division  was  soon  in 
position  on  Kamseur's  left,  and  the  battle  began.  Never  did  men  fight 
better,  for  they  sustained  the  repeated  and  furious  assaults  of  an  enemy 
immenBely  their  superiour,  and  alone  maintained  the  contest  until  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  advance  of  Rodes'  division  made  its  ap- 
pearance, Eodes'  troops  were  hastily  thrown  into  action,  and  their  com- 
mander soon  after  killed.  Gordon  arrived  next,  and  went  in  on  our  ex- 
treme left.  Wharton,  in  command  of  Breckinridge's  old  division,  arrived 
last,  though  nearer  to  Winchester  than  the  other  two.  It  had  been  holding 
in  check  two  divisions  of  tlie  enemy's  cavalry  under  Torbert  at  Stephenson's 
depot,  which  had  been  sent  around  towards  that  place  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
tarding the  march  of  the  troops  hastening  to  the  relief  of  Winchester, 

A  portion  of  Lomax's  division  arrived  with  Breckenridge,  the  remainder 
having  pre'viously  come  up  ;  and  with  the  greater  part  of  Lee's  division  of 
cavalry  were  transferred  to  the  extreme  right  and  placed  opposite  Wilson's 
cavalry  to  prevent  it  from  swinging  around  and  getting  possession  of  the 
tui'upike  in  rear  of  Winchester. 

Gordon,  previous  to  Breckeuridge's  arrival,  had  driven  the  enemy  by  a 
most  gallant  charge  in  hne  of  battle,  but  going  too  Im;  had  been  driven 
back  in  turn.  A  battery  of  six  guns,  supported  by  a  brigade  of  cavalry, 
had  been  placed  on  Gordon's  extreme  left.  It  allowed  the  enemy's  ad- 
vancing lines  to  pass  it,  their  right  almost  brushing  it,  so  close  did  it  march 
to  its  position.  The  battery  was  concealed  under  the  edge  of  a  hill. 
Hardly  had  the  Eederal  lines  got  beyond  it  tlian  its  intrepid,  adventurous 
commander,  Major  Breathed,*  ordered  the  guns  to  be  placed  in  battery 

*  Of  lMi5  offioep,  whose  reputation,  for  daring  naa  ^nown  throughout  tbo  armies  of  Virginia,  and 
3f  -ntoia  Geo.  ^teVugJi  Lee  sajs,  "  lia  "saa  llie  moat  leddaaalj  brave  man.  I  ever  knew/'  there  ia 
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upon  the  crest  of  the  Mi.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  most  destructive  and  un- 
expected fire  was  poured  into  the  enemy's  ranks.  It  was  Hometliing  more 
than  an  enfilading  fire.  The  Federal  line  of  hattle  was  soon  broken  by  it. 
Gordon  seized  the  opportunity,  turned,  and  charged ;  and  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy  soon  degenerated  into  a  rout.  ITiere  appeared  now  but  little 
doubt  that  the  day  was  for  the  Confederates. 

But  at  this  time  the  enemy's  reserve  infantry,  the  greater  part  of 
Crook's  Corps  (the  Eighth),  made  its  appearance,  prolonging  their  extreme 
right.  Gordon's  successful  advance  was  stopped,  for  fear  his  flank  was 
endangered.  Breckinridge's  troops,  coming  np  at  this  time,  were  placed 
in  opposition  to  Crook,  and  on  Gordon's  left ;  bat  his  flank  was  very  much 
overlapped  by  the  superiour  numbers  of  Crook. 

The  movement  which  placed  Breckinridge  in  line  of  battle  to  confront 
Crook,  freed  the  enemy's  two  cavahy  divisions,  Merritt's  and  Averill's, 
under  Torbert.  Their  line  was  formed  on  Crook's  right,  in  the  shape  of  a 
semi-circle,  and  eompletely  environed  the  Confederate  left  and  rear.  Every 
man  on  the  Confederate  side  was  closely  engaged.  A  few  hundred  cav- 
alry, and  a  small  regiment  of  infantry,  under  Col.  Patton,  withdrawn  from 
fighting  in  Crook's  front,  stayed  for  a  little  time  the  heavy  movement  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry.  But  ,it  was  impossible  to  hold  it  in  cheek.  The 
country  was  open  ;  every  movement  of  the  enemy  was  disoemible  on  the 
Confederate  left ;  and  yet  there  were  no  troops  available  to  counteract  what 

an  authentio  mciiicnt,  related  by  his  commander,  connected  with  Lee'a  early  battles  oa  tho  Bapi- 

Of  thia  incident  Fitaliugh  Lee  wcltea ;  "  Maj.  Jas.  Breathed,  oommaading  my  horse  artillery,  by 
my  order  placed  a  single  gun  in  position  on  a  little  Itnoll,  as  we  were  fallmg  back,  disputing  the 
enemy's  advance  towards  Spottsylvania  Court-house.  Wc  knew  the  enemy's  infantry  were  march- 
ing in  colnmn  through  a  piece  of  woods,  and  the  object  was  to  fire  upon  the  head  of  the  oolnmn,  as 
it  debouched,  to  ^re  the  idea  that  tb^r  further  adTance  would  again  be  contested,  and  to  compel 
them  to  develop  a  Una  of  battle  with  skirmishers  thrown  out,  &o.  The  delay  which  it  was  hoped 
to  occa^on  by  such  demonstration  was  dedrable  in  order  to  increase  the  chances  of  our  infantry, 
then  marehing  by  another  and  parallel  route  to  the  Court-house.  Under  Maj.  B'a  personal  super- 
intendence, shells  were  thrown,  and  burst  exactly  in  the  head  of  the  colunm  as  it  debouched.  The 
desired  effect  was  obtained ;  the  head  of  the  enemy's  advance  was  scattered,  and  it  was  only  with 
some  difficulty  a  line  of  battle  with  skirmishers  in  its  front  was  formed  to  continue  the  adrance. 
I  was  sitting  on  my  horse  near  Breathed,  and  directed  Mm  to  withdraw  his  gun,  but  he  was  so 
much  elated  with  his  success  that  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  give  the  enemy  some  more  rounds. 
He  fired  until  their  line  got  so  close  thai  you  could  hear  thom  calling  out,  "  Surrender  that  gun,  you 
rebel  son  of  a  b — h."  Bteathed's  own  horse  had  jost  been  shot.  The  cannoneera  jumped  on  their 
horses,  eipec^g  of  course  the  gnn  to  be  captured,  and  retreated  rapidly  down  the  hill.  B.  was 
left  alone.  Helimbered  the  gun  up,  and  jumped  on  tho  lead  horse.  It  was  shot  from  nndec  him. 
Quick  as  lightning  he  drew  his  knife,  cut  the  leaders  out  of  the  harness,  and  sprang  upon  a  swing 
horse.  It  was  also  shot  from  nndec  him  jnst  as  he  was  turning  to  get  into  the  road.  He  then 
severed  the  harness  of  the  swing  horse,  jomped  upon  one  of  the  wheel  horses,  and  again  made  the 
deaperato  trial  for  life.  The  ground  was  open  between  the  piece  and  woods ;  the  enemy  had  a 
ML  view  of  the  exploit ;  and  Breathed  at  last  dashed  off  unharmed,  almost  micaouloosly  escaping 
through  a  shower  of  bullets," 
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was  now  the  decisiye  movement  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  The  Confederate 
left  was  completely  turned  ;  the  enemy  was  let  in  on  the  rear  of  the  I'e- 
mainder  of  the  line;  and  the  Confederate  infantry,  which  had  so  long 
withstood  fourfold  odds,  now  pressed  heavily  in  front  by  "the  enemy's  in- 
fantry, and  on  the  right  by  his  cavalry,  waa  compelled  to  give  way  under 
the  combined  assault,  and  at  last  broke  in  confusion,  retiring  from  the  field 
and  through  Winchester,  with  the  enemy  in  pursuit. 

In  this  battle  Gen.  Early  lost  twenty-five  hundred  prisoners  and  five 
pieces  of  artillery.  But  in  this  battle  there  had  been  a  surpassing  display 
of  courage  in  the  men  who  had  held  their  ground  so  long  against  the 
swarming  forces  of  tlie  enemy.  It  is  quite  certain  that  up  to  the  moment 
when  he  put  his  cavalry  in  motion  against  the  Confederate  left,  Sheridan 
had  been  virtnally  defeated.  Not  until  the  enemy's  cavalry  advanced  on 
the  Maxtinsburg  road,  attained  the  Confederate  rear,  and  charged  them  in 
flank  and  rear,  was  there  the  least  ■wavering.  It  is  true  that  from  that 
moment  the  action  was  lost.  Early's  lino  gave  way  in  c»nfnsion ;  his  ar- 
tillery was  fought  to  the  muzzle  of  the  guns,  but  could  do  nothing,  and 
that  night  the  Confederate  forces  were  in  full  retreat  up  the  Valley. 


n  pibhkk's  hill. 


Gen.  Early  retired  to  Fisher's  HUl,  near  Strasbm'g,  a  position  overlook- 
ing the  north  branch  of  the  Shenandoah  Eiver,  and  protected  on  the  west 
by  the  North  Mountain.  This  position  has  been  described  as  a  very  de- 
fensible one,  indeed  the  strongest  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  But  a  Con- 
federate officer,  who  has  ably  reviewed  the  campaign,  remarks :  "  When 
Early  took  up  a  praition  on  the  great  range  of  lulls  above  Strasburg,  and 
waited  to  be  attacked,  he  committed  an  error  under  the  circumstances, 
which  the  General  himself,  at  this  day,  would  probably  acknowledge.  The 
ground  there  is  unsuitable  to  receive  an  attack  upon,  unless  the  force  stand- 
ing on  the  defensive  is  strong  enough  to  reach  from  mountain  to  moun- 
tain. Gen.  Jactson  is  said  to  have  expressed  this  opinion,  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  never  made  a  stand  there.  Gen.  Early  did  so,  and  was  flanked  on 
tlie  left," 

On  the  22d  October,  Sheridan  formed  his  force  for  a  direct  attack  on 
Early's  position,  while  Torbert's  cavalry  moved  by  the  Luray  Valley  to 
gain  Newmarket,  twenty  miles  in  Early'a  rear,  to  cut  off  his  retreat. 
While  making  a  feint  of  an  attack  in  front,  a  corps  of  infantry  was  sent 
around  to  Early's  left,  resting  on  tlie  North  Mountain,  flanked  it,  attacked 
it  in  rear,  and  drove  it  from  its  entrenchments.  The  whole  Confederate 
line  was  easily  disrupted,  and  Early  retired  in  great  disorder,  losing  eleven 
pieces  of  artillery.    Happily  his  line  of  retreat  was  secured,  as  Torbert  had 
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been  held  in  cheek  at  Milford  by  a  small  division  of  Confederate  cavalry, 
under  Gen,  Wickham. 

The  retreat  was  continued  to  the  lower  passes  of  the  Blue  Eidge.  Ghsn. 
Early  had  lost  "half  his  army,  and  it  was  supposed  that  his  career  TvaB  now 
at  an  end.  Sheridan  pushed  the  pursuit  to  Staunton  and  the  gaps  of  the 
Blue  Eidge ;  but,  before  returning  to  Strasburg,  and  taking  poaition  on  the 
north  side  of  Cedar  Creek,  this  Federal  commander  resolved  upon  an  act 
of  hai'barism,  competing  with  the  worst  reputations  of  tlie  war.  He  de- 
termined to  devastate  the  upper  portion  of  the  Valley  as  he  abandoned  it. 
This  ruthless  measure  was  not  confined  to  the  destruction  of  the  crops,  pro- 
visions, and  forage ;  mills  were  hurned,  farming  implements  were  de- 
stroyed, and  a  wanton  vengeance  was  inflicted  upon  the  country  for  many 
years  to  come.  Gen,  Sheridan  wrote  from  Strasburg,  as  if  he  were  com- 
memorating a  great  deed,  instead  of  writing  down  a  record  of  imperish- 
ahle  infamy :  "  In  moving  back  to  this  point,  the  whole  country,  from  the 
Blue  Eidge  to  the  North  Mountain,  has  hcen  made  entirely  untenable  for 
a  rebel  army.  I  have  destroyed  over  two  thousand  barns  fllied  with  wheat 
and  hay  and  farming  implements ;  over  seventy  mills  filled  with  ilour  and 
wheat ;  have  driven  in  front  of  the  army  over  four  thousand  head  of  stock, 
and  have  killed  and  issued  to  the  troops  not  less  than  three  thousand  sheep. 
This  destruction  embraces  the  LurayTailey  and  the  little  Fort  Talley,  as 
well  as  the  main  valley." 

Of  this  and  other  like  atrocities  of  the  enemy,  there  has  been  attempted 
a  very  weak  excuse,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  private  property  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Confederacy  had  not  been  destroyed,  it  might  have  been  eon- 
verted  to  the  uses  of  the  belligerent  Government,  and  have  helped  to  sus- 
tain it.  Once  for  all,  it  may  be  said  that  this  exeuBe  excludes  every  senti- 
ment of  humanity  in  war,  and  may  be  logically  carried  to  tlie  last  extremi- 
ties of  savage  warfare.  Some  time  ago  a  great  indignation  was  awakened 
in  Northern  newspapers,  when  a  Korthern  officer  justified  his  putting  to 
death  some  children  belonging  to  a  hostile  Indian  tribe  on  the  ground 
that,  if  they  had  not  been  killed,  they  would  have  grown  up  to  he  men  and 
chiefs,  to  fight  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  But  the  logic  of  this  was 
unimpeachable,  quite  as  sound  as  that  which  justified  the  outrages  of  pri- 
vate property  and  deeds  of  devastation  and  horrour,  committed,  by  such 
men  as  Sheridan  and  Sherman.  There  are  some  things,  even  in  war, 
which  are  to  be  done,  or  to  be  left  undone,  without  regard  to  consequences. 
Modem  war  is  not  based  upon  logic ;  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  how 
much  ruin  may  be  done ;  it  is  not  simple  "  cruelty,"  as  Sherman  defined 
it  to  the  mayor  of  Atlanta ;  it  recognizes  certain  claims  of  humanity  and 
indicates  a  class  of  outi-ages  for  which  no  selfish  reason  is  commensurate. 
A  writer  of  authority,  treating  of  the  law  of  nations,  says  :  "  When  the 
French  armies  desolated,  with  fire  and  sword,  the  Palatinate  in  1674,  and 
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again  in  1689,  there  was  a  general  outcry  throughout  Europe  against  such 
a  mode  of  carrying  on  war ;  and  when  the  French  minister  Louvoia  alleged 
that  the  object  in  view  was  to  cover  the  French  frontier  against  the  inva- 
sion of  the  enemy,  the  advantage  which  France  derived  from  the  act  was 
universally  held  to  be  inadecLuate  to  tho  suffering  inflicted,  and  the  act 
itself  to  be  therefore  unjustifiable," 


BATTIB  OF   CEDAE   CEEEK. 


Having  received  reinforcements,  Gren.  Early  returned  to  tlie  Valley  in 
October.  These  reinforcements  consisted  of  one  division  of  infantry  (Ker- 
shaw's), numbering  twenty-seven  hundred  muskets,  one  small  battalion  of 
artillery,  and  about  six  hundred  cavalry,  which  about  made  up  tho  Con- 
federate losses  at  Winchester  and  Fisher's  Hill.  On  tho  9tli  October, 
Eosser'a  cavalry,  which  had  hung  on  Sheridan's  rear,  was  attacked  on  the 
Strashurg  pike,  while  a  division  of  eavahy,  moving  by  a  back  road,  took 
him  in  flank.  In  this  affair  the  enemy  took  eleven  pieces  of  artillery  and 
several  hundred  prisonei-s.  On  the  18th  October,  Early  was  again  at 
Cedar  Creek,  between  Straaburg  and  Winchester.  He  had  less  than  ten 
thousand  men,  and  about  forty  pieces  of  artillery.  His  force  was  inade- 
quate for  open  attack,  and  his  only  opportunity  was  to  make  a  snrprise. 
The  enemy  was  posted  on  a  line  of  low  hiUs,  the  Eighth  corps  on  the  left, 
the  [Nineteenth  corps  in  the  centre,  and  the  Sixth  corps  on  tho  light,  some- 
what in  rear  and  in  reserve.  Early's  dispositions  for  attack  were  to  make 
a  feint  with  light  artilleiy  and  cavalry  against  the  enemy's  right,  while  tlie 
bulk  of  his  forces  marched  towards  the  left  where  the  Sixtli  corps  was 
posted. 

The  movement  commenced  a  little  past  midnight.  Wliilst  demonstra- 
tions were  made  against  the  Federal  right,  whence  the  sounds  of  musketry 
already  announced  a  fight  on  the  picket  line,  the  flanking  columns  of  the 
Confederates  toiled  along  seven  miles  of  rugged  eonutry,  crossing  the  north 
fork  of  the  Shenandoah  by  a  ford  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  tlie  junction 
of  Cedar  Oreek  with  that  stream.  The  march  was  performed  in  profound 
silence.  Many  places  had  to  be  traversed  hj  the  men  in  single  file,  who 
occasionally  had  to  cling  to  bushes  on  the  precipitous  sides  of  tho  moun- 
tain to  assist  their  foothold.  At  dawn  the  flanking  column  was  across  the 
ford :  Gordon's  division  in  front,  next  Hamseur's,  and  Ffegram's  in  reserve. 
A  heavy  fog  yet  favoured  them.  The  enemy's  pickets  had  not  yet  taken 
tlie  alarm  ;  some  of  them  had  reported  that  they  heard  a  heavy,  muffled 
tramp  and  rustling  through  tho  underbrush,  but  no  attention  was  paid 
to  a  supposed  fancy,  and  no  reconnoissance  was  sent  out.  Early  liad 
brought  his  column,  unperceived,  to  the  rear  of  the  left  flank  of  the  Fcd- 
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era!  fopoe ;  and  it  remained  now  tut  to  close  in  upon  the  enemy,  and  fight 
rapidly. 

The  Bdrpi-ke  was  complete.  Tlie  Eighth  corps  was  unable  to  form  a 
line  of  battle,  and  in  five  minutes  was  a  herd  of  fugitives.  Many  of  the 
men  awoke  only  to  find  themselves  prisonei's.  The  H"ineteenth  eoi-ps  was 
soon  involved  in  the  rout.  The  valorous  Confederates  pressed  on,  driving 
the  whole  Federal  left  and  centre,  slaying  many  of  the  enemy  in  their 
camps,  capturing  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery,  fifteen  hundred  p'risonere, 
small  arms  without  number,  wagons,  camps,  everything  on  the  ground. 

The  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  now  a  general  one,  the  Sixth  corps  doing 
what  it  could  to  cover  it.  At  Jliddletown  an  attempt  was  made  to  form 
a  line  of  battle  ;  but  the  Confederates  threatened  a  fianh  movement,  got 
possession  of  tlie  town,  and  put  the  enemy  on  what  was  supposed  to  he  his 
final  retreat  to  Winchester. 

The  vigour  of  the  pursuit  was  lost  hero.  The  fire  and  flush  of  the 
valorous  charge  was  quenclied,  as  the  men  now  betook  themselves  to 
plundering  the  Federal  camps,  taking  no  notice  of  the  enemy  in  the  dis- 
tance beyond  some  skirmishing  and  desultory  artillery  fire.  But  the  ene- 
my had  no  idea  of  continuing  his  retreat  to  Winchester.  At  the  first  goodi 
gi'ound  hetween  Middletown  and  Newtown  the  troops  were  rallied,  a  com-, 
pact  line  fonned,  and  the  enemy  soon  put  in  a  condition  to  resist  further 
attack  or  take  the  offensive. 

The  Northern  newspapers,  with  their  relish  for  dramatic  eirenmstance,- 
had  a  singular  story  of  how  the  sudden  apparition  of  Gen.  Sheridan  on  a. 
black  horse  flecked  with  foam,  which  he  had  galloped  from  Winchester, 
where  he  had  slept  the  previous  night,  reassured  his  fugitive  army,  and 
restored  the  battle.  But  the  fact  is  that  Sheridan  did  not  appear  on  the 
field  until  the  army  had  reorganized  a  new  line  of  battle  and  made  its 
dispositions  for  attack,  which  he  did  not  change  in  any  respect.  The 
counter-charge  was  made  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  Con- 
federates were  not  prepared  for  it ;  they  had  been  demoralized  by  pillage ; 
whaa  urged  forward  they  had  moved  without  enthusiasm  ;  and  when  in 
the  afternoon  Gen,  Early  decided  to  attempt  an  advance,  he  was  compelled 
to  move  cautiously,  feeling  his  way  with  artillery. 

At  the  first  contact  with  the  enemy,  Gordon's  division  broke ;  Ker- 
shaw's and  Kamseur's  followed  in  retreat,  and  the  field  became  covered 
with  flying  men.  The  artillery  retired,  firing  slowly,  and  sustained  only 
by  Pegram'B  old  brigade  and  Evan's  brigade.  Across  Cedar  Creek  the 
enemy's  cavalry  charged  in  rear  of  the  Confederate  train  without  provok- 
ing a  shot ;  and  a  bridge  on  a  narrow  part  of  the  road  between  the  creek 
and  Fisher's  Eill  having  broken  down,  guns  and  wagons  were  abandoned. 
Many  ordnance  and  medical  stores,  and  twenty-three  pieces  of  artillery, 
besides  those  taken  in  the  morning  by  Early,  were  captured.     About  fif 
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teen  hundred  prisonera  were  taken,  whicli  Mly  made  up  for  those 
lost  hy  the  enemy  in  the  morning.  The  day  was  completely  turned 
against  the  Confederates  and  night  closed  with  the  enemy's  infantrji 
occupying  their  old  camps,  and  hia  cavaby  pTirsuing  the  wreck  of  Early'a 
army. 

"With  reference  to  the  disaster  of  Cedar  Creek,  Gen.  Early  publiahed  an 
address  to  Ma  troops,  ascribing  to  their  misconduct  the  loss  of  tlic  Held, 
and  attemping  to  break  the  censure  levelled  at  the  commander.  He 
wrote :  "  1  had  hoped  to  have  congratulated  yon  on  the  splendid  victory 
won  by  you  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  at  BeUo  Grove,  on  Ccdai-  Creek, 
when  you  surprised  and  routed  two  corpb  ol  Sheridan's  armj ,  and  drove 
back  several  miles  the  remaining  corps,  ciptnimg  eiglitecn  pierts  of  ai-til- 
lery,  one  thousand  five  hundred  piisoneis,  a  numbei  of  colouis,  a  large 
quantity  of  small  arms  and  many  wae;ons  and  ambulances,  with  the  entire 
camps  of  the  two  routed  corps ;  but  I  have  the  moitification  ot  announc- 
ing to  you  that,  by  your  subsequent  misconduct,  all  the  benefits  of  that 
victoiy  were  lost,  and  a  serious  disaster  incurred.  Had  you  remained 
steadfast  to  your  duty  and  your  colours,  the  victory  would  have  been  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  decisive  of  the  war ;  you  would  have  gloriously 
retrieved  the  reverses  at  Winchester  and  Fisher's  Hill,  and  entitled  your- 
selv^  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  your  country.  But  many  of  you, 
including  some  commissioned  officers,  yielding  to  a  disgraceful  propensity 
for  plunder,  deserted  your  colonic  to  appropriate  to  yourselves  the  aban- 
doned property  of  the  enemy ;  and,  subsequently,  those  who  had  pre- 
viously remained  at  their  posts,  seeing  their  ranks  thinned  by  the  absence 
of  the  plunderers,  when  the  enemy,  late  in  the  afternoon,  with  his  shat- 
tered columns  made  but  a  feeble  effort  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day, 
yielded  to  a  needless  panic,  and  fled  the  field  in  confusion,  thereby  con- 
verting a  splendid  victory  into  a  disaster," 

But  this  explanation  of  the  conversion  of  a  victory  into  a  disaster,  as  a 
personal  defence  of  Gen.  Early,  is  scarcely  fair.  If  soldiers  resort  to  pillag- 
ing on  a  field  of  victoiy  the  commander  is  the  responsible  party,  unless 
where  it  is  shown  that  he  resorted  to  the  most  extreme  measures  to  restrain 
a  disorder  so  shameful  and  plainly  deserving  death  on  the  spot,  and  that, 
despite  all  efforts,  the  men  had  passed  completely  beyond  his  control. 
The  broad  fact  cannot  be  concealed  that  for  four  or  five  houis  Gen.  Early 
was  in  the  condition  of  a  commander  who  had  lost  the  vigour  of  pursuit 
and  was  satisfied  to  put  up  with  a  half-way  success.  This  disposition  to 
pause  in  battle  and  be  satisfied  with  a  half  victory  was  not  the  peculiar 
story  of  Cedar  Creek.  It  was  the  curae  of  more  than  one  Confederate 
commander.  As  Gen.  Early  counted  his  victory  and  paused  in  his  career, 
the  refiuent  wave  of  the  enemy  overtook  him,  swept  away  his  laurels,  and 
overwhelmed  him  with  an  unexpected  disEiGter,     The  story  is  not  difforcn* 
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from  that  of  other  Confederate  battle-fields  where  a  mediocre  commander 
haa  ti-ifled  with  success. 

Gen.  Early  had  received  a  stunning  defeat  from  which  his  army  never 
recovered,  Tlie  hattle  of  Cedai'  Creek  practically  closed  the  campaign  in' 
the  Valley,  and  most  of  Early's  infantry  were  returned  to  Gen,  Lee's 
Hues,  BrecMnridge  was  detached  and  Bent  to  command  in  the  South- 
western Department.  The  three  divisions  (composing  what  was  known 
as  the  Second  Army  Corps)  formerly  commanded  y^j  Eodea,  Gordon,  and 
Eamssnr,  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Gordon,  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  thi'oe,  and  sent  hack  to  Gen.  Lee.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  cavahy 
were  temporarily  ftirlonghed,  the  Government  being  unable  to  supply  them 
with  forage.  Early  was  left  with  his  headquarters  at  Staunton,  and  what 
remained  of  Wharton's  division  constituted  the  Army  of  the  Valley, 

The  mifortanate  commander  continued  for  some  time  to  move  uneasily 
ap  and  down  the  Valley,  with  his  small  force ;  hut  all  operations  of 
moment  had  plainly  ceased  there ;  there  was  not  forage  enough  for  any 
considerable  body  of  cavalry ;  and  some  weeks  later  we  shall  see  the  last 
appearance  of  Gen,  Early  on  the  military  stage,  at  Wayueshoro' , where  his 
command,  consisting  of  aboxit  a  thousand  infantry,  was  captured,  and  the 
General  with  two  staff  officers  escaped  to  Charlottesville,  the  melancholy 
remnant  of  an  enterprise  that  had  been  planned  to  relieve  Eichmoud  and 
tm-n  tlie  scales  of  the  war. 

In  consequence  of  the  disE^trons  campaign  we  have  narrated,  but  not 
until  a  very  late  period  of  the  war,  Gen.  Early  was  removed  from  com- 
mand,    Geu  Lee  wrote  to  bis  subordinate  with  cliaraeteriatie 


Lieut.- Gen.  J.  A.  Sla/rly^  Franklin  0.  IT.,  Va.  : 

Deab  Sik  :  My  telegram  will  have  iaformed  yon  that  I  deem  a  oliange  of  commAnders 
in  your  department  necessary,  but  it  is  due  to  your  zealous  nntl  patriotic  servioes  that  I 
slionld  explain  the  reasons  thnt  prompted  my  ootioii.  The  situation  of  afFaira  is  such 
that  we  can  neglect  no  means  oalouloted  to  develop  the  resources  we  possess  to  tha 
greatest  extent,  and  make  them  as  efBcient  as  possihle.  To  this  end  it  is  essential  that 
we  slioiild  have  the  cheerfal  and  hearty  aupitort  of  the  people  and  the  fall  oonfidenoe  of 
the  soldiers,  withent  which  our  efforts  would  he  embarrassed,  and  our  means  of  resis- 
tance weakened.  I  Lave  reluctantly  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  you  oannot  command 
the  united  and  willing  oo-operatioa  which  is  so  essential  to  success.  Your  reverses  in 
the  Valley,  of  which  the  public  and  the  army  judge  chiefly  by  the  results,  Lave,  I  fear, 
impaired  your  influence  both  with  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  and  would  add  greatly 
to  the  difficulties  which  wU!,  under  any  circumatauces,  attend  our  military  operations  in 
SouthwMtern  Virginia.  "Wliile  my  own  confidence  in  your  ability,  zeal,  and  devotion 
to  the  cause  is  unimpaired,  I  have  nevertheless  felt  that  I  could  not  oppose  what  seems  to 
be  the  current  of  opinion  without  iiyustice  to  your  reputation  and  iiyury  to  the  service. 
I  therefore  felt  conatraiQed  to  elideavour  to  find  a  oommander  who  would  be  more  liiely 
to  develop  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  country,  and  inspire  tlie  soldiers  with  confi- 
dence, and,  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  thought  it  proper  to  yield  my  own  opinion,  and 
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defer  to  that  of  tliose  to  whom  alone  we  can  look  for  support.  I  am  sure  timt  you  wiL 
nnderetand  and  appreciate  my  motives,  and  that  no  one  will  be  more  ready  thaa  your- 
self to  acquiesce  in  any  measures  wMch  the  interests  of  the  country  may  seem  to  require, 
regardless  of  all  personal  considerations.  ThanMog  you  for  the  fidelity  and  energy  witli 
which  you  have  always  supported  my  efibrts,  and  for  the  courage  and  devotion  you 
have  ever  manifested  in  the  service  of  the  country,  I  am,  very  respectfully  and  truly, 
your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  LEB,  General. 

Censui'e  in  the  newspapers  ran  iigh  against  Gen.  Early ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  was  at  a  time  when  the  temper  of  the  Sonthcni 
people  was  irritable  and  exacting,  impatient  to  be  refreshed  with  what  waa 
now  the  rai-e  experience  of  a  victory.  Gen.  Early  was  not  a  popular  man ; 
but  he  had  had  the  reputation  throughout  the  war  of  a  hard,  resolute 
fighter ;  and  Gen.  Lee's  familiar  designation  of  him  as  "  his  bad  old  man  " 
suited  the  picture  of  a  commander  who  garnished  his  speech  with  oaths, 
dressed  in  the  careless,  burly  fashion  of  a  stage-driver,  and  was  famona  for 
his  hard,  direct  knocks  in  battle.*    It  was  hinted  in  the  newspapers  that 


*  The  following  aketeh  of  Gen.  Early  is  from  a  graphic  pen,  aad  Its  fund  of  anecQote  is  nmus- 
ir^  and  characteristic  ;— 

"  He  was  a  man  past  middle  age,  and  of  vigorous  aud  athletic  appearance.  His  stature  ap- 
proached if  it  did  not  reach  sii  feet,  and  ha  seemed  to  be  capable  of  nndergoing  great  fatigue.  His 
h^  was  black  and  curlmg,  and  just  tonohed  with  gray ;  hia  eyes,  dark  and  sparkling  ;  hia  emile, 
ready  and  expressive,  but  somewhat  sarcastic,  as  was  the  bent  of  hia  ohacaetcr.  Uis  dress  was 
plun  gray,  with  slight  deeoraliOD.  Iiong  eipoaare  had  made  the  old  coat  which  lie  wore  quite 
dingy.  A  nide-biim  hat  oretshodowed  hia  sparltllng  eyes,  his  swarthy  features,  and  grizzled  hair. 
His  face,  set  upon  tt  abort  neck,  joined  to  stooping  shoulders,  attracted  attention  from  every  one. 
In  the  dark  eye  you  could  read  the  resolute  character  of  the  man,  as  in  hia  satirical  smile  you  saw 
the  evidence  of  tliat  dry,  trenchant,  often  mordant  humour,  for  which  ho  was  famous.  The  keen 
glance  drove  home  the  sarcaatie  speech,  and  almost  every  one  who  ventured  upon  word  combats 
with  Ueut.-Geueral  Early  suatained  a  'palpable  hit.'  The  soldiers  of  his  army  had  a  hundred  jests 
jmd  witticisms  about  him.  They  called  him 'Old  Jube,' sometimes 'OM  Jubilee.'  ,  They  delighted 
to  relate  how,  after  the  defeat  of  Fisher's  Hill,  when  the  troops  were  in  fiill  retreat,  their  commander 
had  cheeked  his  horse,  raised  his  arms  aloft,  and  eiolaimed,  '  My  God  I  won't  any  of  my  men  make 
a  rally  aronnd  Old  Jubal  f '  To  which  a  philosophic  foot-soldicc,  calmly  seeking  the  rear,  replied : 
'  Nary  rally.  General.'  A  similar  anecdote,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  is  even  yet  hnmensely 
relished  by  Early's  old  soidiers.  He  is  said  to  have  excliumed,  when  he  heard  of  I*e's  retreat, 
'  Now  let  Gabriel  blow  his  horn.  It  is  lime  to  die.'  Everything  about  the  soldier  was  chatacceris- 
tjc  and  marked.  Speaking  slowly  and  with  a  species  of  di-awl  in  bis  voice,  all  that  he  sold  was 
pointed,  direct  and  full  of  sarcasijc  force.  These  '  hits '  he  evidently  enjoyed,  and  he  delivered 
litem  with  the  coolness  of  a  swordsman  making  a  mortal  lungo.  All  the  army  had  laughed  at  one 
of  Ihem.  While  marching  at  the  head  of  his  column,  dusty  in  his  dii^,  gray  uniform,  and  with 
his  faded  old  bat  over  Ms  eyes,  hehad  seen  leaning  overafence  and  looking  at  the  column  as  it 
passed,  a  former  aasooate  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  who  had  violently  advocated  secession. 
This  gentleman  was  clad  in  ciljzens'  clothes — black  coat  and  irreproachable  shirt  bosom — and  greet- 
ed Early  as  he  passed.  The  reply  of  the  General  was  given  with  his  habitual  smile  and  sarcaaUc 
drawl :  '  How  are  you  ? '  ho  said.  '  I  tliint  you  said  the  Whigs  wouldn't  fight ! '  Q'ho  blow  was 
inde,  and  made  the  whole  army  laugh  Of  this  peculiar  humour  a  better  instance  still  is  given, 
Ai'ter  Fisher's  Hill,  when  his  whole  aimy  was  in  complete  retreat,  and  the  Federal  forces  were  press- 
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much  of  Early's  disaster  in  the  Yalley  was  due  to  hia  alleged  intemper- 
ance, and  that  there  had  been  too  mucli  "  apple-jack"  in  the  campaign. 
Bnt  the  charge  of  habitual  intemperance  was  examined  by  a  committee  of 
the  Confederate  Congress,  and  disproved.  It  was  not  established  indeed 
that  Gen.  Early  was  a  believer  in  total  abstinence — or  aa  one  of  his  Irish 
friendB  remarks,  that  the  man  was  always  "  heasUy  sober  " — but  it  was 
conclusively  shown  that  in  the  line  of  his  duty  he  was  never  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  and  to  no  such  impnidenco  could  be  attributed  any 
misfortune  of  his  military  life. 

Tlie  real  character  of  Gen.  Early's  campaign  appeara  in  the  narrative. 
Much  of  his  disaster  is  to  be  fairly  attributed  to  lack  of  numbers,  his  great 
disproportion  to  the  enemy  in  this  respect ;  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  bis  loss  of  ai'tillei'y  was  excessive  and  peculiar,  and  that 
in  the  field  at  Cedar  Creek  he  had  not  shown  the  nerve  and  grasp  of  a 
great  commander.  His  loss  of  artillery  was  so  notorious,  that  wags  in 
Richmond  ticketed  guns  sent  him  "  to  Gen.  Sheridan,  care  of  Jnbal  Early." 
In  a  month  he  lost  more  than  fifty  gnns.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
the  operations  in  the  "Valley  Gen.  Early  committed  no  flagrant  error, 
and  did  nothing  to  draw  upon  him  a  distinct  and  severe  censure  ;  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  he  certainly  did  not  display  in  this  campaign  the  qualities 
of  a  great  commander,  never  rose  above  mediocrity,  and,  with  a  superiom' 
army  upon  him,  went  headlong  to  destruction. 

The  effect  of  the  Valley  campaign  on  the  situation  around  Richmond 
may  be  almost  said  to  have  been  decisive.  The  result  of  it,  in  this  respect, 
was  this  :  that  it  released  a  powerful  force  and  made  it  available  for  Grant, 
while  Gen.  Lee  could  only  make  use  of,  as  a  corresponding  force,  the  small 
remnant  of  a  dispirited  army.  One  of  the  highest  and  most  intelligent 
Confederate  Generals  ha^  not  hesitated  to  express  the  opinion  that  "  the 
battle  of  AVinchester  was  the  turning-point  of  tlio  fortunes  of  the  war  in 
Virginia."  The  view  ia  not  unreasonable  when  we  consider  what  was  the 
object  of  Early's  campaign.  A  battle  fonglit  in  the  Valley  with  decisive 
resuits  might  have  reKeved  Hichmond,  Such  was  the  idea  of  Gen.  Lee, 
Battles  were  tbught,  but  with  decisive  results  for  the  enemy  ;  and  Rich- 
mond fell. 

ing  Mm  close,  he  was  riding  with  Gen.  Breekinridge.  It  might  have  been  suppoaed  that  their  con- 
versation -would  relate  to  the  disastrous  events  of  the  day,  but  Gen.  Eariy  did  not  seem  to  irouUo 
himself  upon  that  Bubjeet.  In  Ml  retreat  oa  thej  were,  aud  foiiowed  by  an  enraged  enemy,  hia 
companion  was  astounded  to  hoar  from  Bariy  the  cool  and  nonchalant  qiiestjon  :  'Well,  Brackm- 
ridge,  what  do  you  think  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  in  its  bearings 
upon  the  rights  of  the  South  in  the  Territories  ? '  The  man  who  could  amuse  himself  with  politi- 
cal discussions  betweeoTisher's  Hill  and  Woodstock  on  the  2ad  of  September,  1864,  must  have 
been  ofhard  stuff  or  peculiar  humour.  There  were  many  persons  in  and  out  of  the  acmy  who  doubt- 
ed the  soundness  of  his  judgment — therewere  none  who  ever  called  in  question  the  tough  fihre  of 
iiis  courage." 
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A  general  opinion  prevalent  at  Richmond,  and  apparently  strengthened 
by  t!io  experiences  of  the  Valley  campaign,  was  that  tlie  Confederate  cav- 
alry in  Virginia  had  become  very  inefficient  and  unequal  to  its  early  repu- 
tation. The  report  ia  one  of  singular  injustice,  in  view  of  the  biiiliaiit 
record  of  the  cavalry  for  1864,  especially  that  part  of  it  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen,  ritehugh  Lee,  the  compeer  and  successor  of  Stnart,  a  model 
of  chivalry  and  a  leader  whose  star  ascended  to  the  highest  realms  of  glory 
in  the  war.  We  liave  elsewhere  referred  generally  to  the  operations  of 
the  cavalry  in  Grant's  early  combination  against  Kichmond.  It  is  a  fact 
based  upon  ofScial  testimony,  that  Fitahugh  Lee's  command  fought  nine 
consecutive  days,  commencing  the  day  Grant  crossed  the  Rapidan,  and  in 
that  time  lost  one-half  of  its  numbers  in  killed  and  wounded,  its  loss  in 
prisoners  in  the  same  time  being  not  more  than  thirty  1  His  command 
was  composed  of  Virginians,  save  one  gallant  company  from  .  Maryland. 
The  simple  inscription  of  the  fact  we  have  related  is  an  undying  title  of 
glory  for  the  cavalry  of  Virginia,  testifying  aa  it  does  to  a  courage  and 
devotion,  the  parallels  of  which  are  scarcely  to  be  found  out  of  the  pages 
of  fabulous  history.  . 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  disasters  of  the  Valley  campaign  were  in 
a  great  measure  duo  to  the  extreme  numerical  inferiority  of  the  Con- 
federate cavalry  to  that  of  the  enemy.  The  distribution  of  our  cavalry  at 
this  time  in  Virginia  is  a  curious  study  and  excites  criticism.  Only  two 
brigades  of  cavalry  were  sent  to  the  Valley  by  Gen.  Lee,  Gen.  Grant  sent 
two  large  divisions  of  three  brigades  each.  At  Petersburg  and  Richmond, 
the  niimbers  of  our  cavalry  exceeded  those  of  the  enemy.  But  unfortu- 
nately, the  country  in  this  vicinity  (especially  in  Dinwiddle  county)  was  but 
little  adapted  for  tliis  superiority  to  be  displayed,  it  being  very  wooded 
and  ti'averaed  only  by  narrow  roads. 

Grant  had  Gregg's  division  of  two  brigades  on  his  left  flank  on  the 
south  side  of  the  James— and  four  regiments  under  Kantz  on  the  north 
side,  guarding  his  right  flank.  Confronting  Kautz,  the  Confederates  had 
Gary's  brigade,  and  opposite  to  Gregg,  Suiter's  division  (Hampton's  old 
command)  of  three  brigades,  "W.  H.  F.  Lee's  division,  of  two  brigades, 
and  a  detached  brigade  under  Dealing.  Kosser'a  brigade  was  after- 
wards sent  to  the  Valley,  but  not  until  the  battle  of  "Winchester  had  been 
fought. 

The  Valley  was  especially  adapted  for  the  operations  of  cavalry.  It  is 
universally  admitted  that  a  preponderating  force  of  cavalry  gives  immense 
advantages  in  a  country  suitable  for  its  employment ;  for  cavahy  can  live 
on  the  lines  of  communication  of  the  array  opposed  to  it,  easily  avoiding 
any  infantry  sent  after  it.  In  the  Valley,  where  cavalry  could  be  used  to 
advantage,  the  Federal  superiority  was  some  six  or  seven  thousand.  Around 
Petersburg,  where  cavalry  could  only  fight  dismounted,  our  numbers  were 
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in  excess  of  those  of  the  enemy,  hut  not,  it  is  true,  to  the  degree  of  the 
enemy's  snperiority  in  the  other  Held  of  operations.  If,  however,  the  pro- 
portion had  been  to  some  estent  reversed,  and  something  like  an  equal 
match  been  made  with  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  the  Valley,  the  result  might 
have  been  different,  or, at  least  there  have  been  one  error  and  its  eon- 
s  in  that  campaign. 
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STATIOff.- 
GEABT 


i   BUN,  AND    BEIza 
O  SHOHGIA. — SHEBMAS'S   MAKOH  TO  THE  SEA.— "HE  B 


shebman's  mahou  from  Atlanta. — tub      uh  b  vbbbes  full  of  supplies.— 


OOMPAIiiaONS  IK  THB  KOIITH. — CHAKAOTHE  OF  GBN.  SBBEMAN. 


It  is  said  that  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  on  the  Rapidan,  GJen. 
Meade,  in  conversation  with  Gen,  Grant,  was  telling  him  that  he  proposed 
to  manosuvre  thus  and  so ;  whereupon  Gen.  Grant  stopped  him  at  the 
word  "  maniBiivi'e,"  and  said,  "  Oh  !  I  never  manceMtre."  "We  have  eeen 
that  tlie  famous  Federal  commander,  who  thus  despised  manceuvi'ing,  had 
failed  to  destroy  Leo's  army  by  "  hammering  continuously  "  at  it ;  had 
tailed  to  take  either  Richmond  or  Petersbiu-g  by  a  oowp  de  mam.  We  shall 
now  see  that  he  waa  no  longer  unwilling  to  avail  himself  of  the  resource 
of  manceuvring ;  and  we  shall  observe  that  in  this  resource  also,  he  was 
overmatched  by  Lee,  who  showed  himself  his  master  in  every  art  of  war, 
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and  indeed  left  Grant  not  a  single  branch  of  generalship  in  which  he 
might  assert  his  reputation. 

For  some  time  after  the  mine  explosion,  but  little  was  done  by  the 
Federals  in  fi'ont  of  Petersburg.  In  the  remaining  months  of  summer  and 
autnmu,  some  manceuvrea  were  executed  with  more  or  less  breadth  of 
design,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  here  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence. 

On  tiie  18th  and  19th  August,  Grant's  left  under  WaiTen,  after  a 
defeat  on  the  first  day,  succeeded  in  holding  the  "Weldon  Eailroad.  This 
line  of  communication  with  the  South  was  not  of  any  great  importance  to 
Gen.  Lee,  as  long  aa  he  held  the  road  to  Danville,  the  main  avenue  to  the 
fertile  grain  districts  of  the  South.  A  series  of  severe  actions,  however, 
ensued  to  break  Warren's  hold  upon  the  road ;  and  he  maintained  his 
position  only  after  a  loss  -wliich  he  himself  ofaeially  reports  as  4,455  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.  Meanwhile  Hancock's  corps  was  brought  in  rear 
of  the  position  held  by  Warren,  and  ordered  to  destroy  a  southward  section 
of  the  road.  On  the  25th  August,  this  force  was  encountered  at  Eeams' 
station  by  A.  F.  Hill's  corps  under  "Wileox,  Heth,  and  Mahone.  A  vig- 
orous attack  of  Heth  broke  the  enemy's  hne,  and  drove  a  division  which 
was  in  reserve,  while  one  line  of  breastworks  was  carried  by  the  Con- 
federate cavalry  under  Gen.  Hampton.  The  results  of  the  day  were, 
twelve  stands  of  colours  captai-ed,  and  nine  pieces  of  artillery,  ten  caissons, 
2,150  prisoners,  and  3,100  stand  of  small-arms.  The  Confederate  loss  was, 
in  cavalry,  artUleiy,  and  infantry,  720  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
"Warren,  however,  still  continued  to  hold  the  Weldon  railroad ;  hut  after  a 
sum  of  disaster,  as  we  have  seen,  that  was  a  very  extravagant  price,  com- 
pared with  the  little  real  importance  of  the  acquisition.  The  road  was 
permanently  retained  by  the  enemy ;  and  he  now  proceeded  to  form  a  line 
of  redoubts  connecting  the  new  position  with  the  old  left  of  the  army  on 
the  Jerusalem  plank  road. 

About  the  close  of  September,  attention  was  again  drawn  to  operations 
north  of  James  Kiver,  and  a  movement  on  Gen.  Butler's  front  resulted  in 
a  serious  disaster  to  the  Confederates,  and,  it  must  he  confessed,  accom- 
plished one  real  success  for  this  ill-stared  General  in  the  operations 
against  Kiehmond.  Ob  the  night  of  the  38th  September,  Butler  crossed 
to  the  north  side  of  the  James,  with  the  corps  of  Biruey  and  Ord,  and 
moved  up  the  river  with  the  design  of  attacking  the  very  strong  fortiflca- 
tions  and  entrenchments  below  Ohapin's  farm,  known  as  Port  Harrison. 
A  portion  of  Butler's  force  was  moved  on  the  Newmarket  road,  and  while 
a  severe  engagement  was  occurring  there,  a  column  of  the  enemy  made  a 
flank  movment  on  Fort  Hanrison,  and  practically  succeeded  in  surprising 
this  important  work,  which  surrendered  after  a  very  feeble  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  artillery,  and  while  a  force  of  Confederates  was  on  the 
double-quick  to  reinforce  it. 
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This  foi't  occupied  a  comiaanding  poeition  below  Drewry's  Bluff,  and 
conetitnted  the  main  defence  of  that  part  of  our  lines.  Its  loss,  with  fifteen 
pieces  of  artillery,  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Confederates,  attended  with 
circumstances  of  mortification,  and  the  resolution  was  quickly  taken  to 
attempt  its  recapture.  Gen.  Field  was  for  attacking  at  once  before  the 
enemy  could  strengthen  the  position ;  but  he  was  overniled,  and  the  attack 
deferred  until  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  It  was  arrauged  that  Ander- 
son's, Bratton's,  and  Law's  brigades  of  Field's  division  should  make  the 
assault  in  front,  while  Hoke  was  to  attack  on  the  other  side,  taking  advan^ 
tage  of  a  ravine  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  form  his  men  within  two  or 
three  hundred  yai'ds  of  the  fort. ,  The  plan  of  attack  mieearried  by  a  sin- 
gular circumstance.  Anderson's  men  being  put  in  motion  merely  to  adjust 
the  line,  misunderstood  the  orders  of  their  commander,  leaped  the  breast- 
works of  the  enemy,  rushed  forward  with  a  yell,  and  were  soon  past  con- 
trol. This  necessitated  rapid  movement  on  the  part  of  the  other  brigades. 
Gen.  Iloke,  awaiting  tho  signal  that  had  been  agreed  iipon  for  action,  did 
not  move ;  and  the  enemy  was  tlins  enabled  to  concentrate  his  fire  on  the 
scattered  assault  of  the  brigades  of  Field's  division.  Law's  brigade  accom- 
plished its  object  in  retaking  a  redan  to  the  left  of  the  fort,  thus  protecting 
our  left  flank ;  but  the  main  attack  failed  ;  and  the  general  result  was  that 
the  lodgment  of  Butler's  anny  on  the  north  side  of  the  Jauies  was  secured, 
and  a  position  thus  obtained  very  menacing  to  Eiehmond. 

Before  settling  down  to  winter-ciuarters,  Gen,  Grant  determined  to 
make  a  last  vigorous  attempt  to  retrieve  the  campaign  and  to  strike  one 
more  blow  for  the  capture  of  Petersburg.  The  sequel  of  this  enterprise 
was  the  occasion  of  the  usual  attempt  to  misrepresent  it  as  a  mere  recon- 
noissance  in  force ;  but  there  can  no  longer  he  any  doubt  that  Gen.  Grant, 
in  the  movement  of  October,  1864,  designed  a  real  advance,  and  hoped  to 
a(;hievo  a  succ(as  which  would  influence  the  approaching  Pesidcntial  elec- 
tion, only  a  few  days  distant,  and  electrify  the  Nowth  with  the  news  of  a 
great  victory. 

He  made  every  preparation  to  conduct  the  movement  on  the  largest 
Bcale,  Three  days  were  occupied  in  the  preparations.  The  hospitals  were 
emptied  of  their  sick  and  woanded,  all  of  whom  were  sent  to  the  rear. 
Five  days  rations  wei-e  issued  to  tlie  troops.  All  superfluous  or  unneces- 
sary baggage  was  sent  to  the  rear  with  the  trains.  The  army  was  put  in 
what  is  called  light  marching  order.  In  fact,  nothing  was  left  undone  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  During  the  night  preceding  tho 
movement  nearly  all  the  Federal  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  breast- 
works on  both  sides  of  the  James  and  massed  some  distance  in  the  rear, 
ready  to  march  forward  at  daylight.  Guns  wore  moimted  to  cover  Grant's 
communications  with  his  base  at  City  Point,  in  case  the  Confederate 
should  talie  possession  of  the  trenches  he  had  evacuated,  and  every  indica- 
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tion  pointed  to  a  design  to  abandon  the  line  before  Petersburg,  and  take 
possession  of  the  Sonthside  railroad. 

The  movement  ocenpied  three  corps  of  the  enemy,  and  commenced  at 
daylight  of  the  2Yth  October,  The  right  of  the  Confederate  entrenehed  line 
rested  on  the  east  bant  of  Hatcher's  Ban  ;  and  it  was  hoped  to  tnrn  this, 
and  then  march  upon  and  lay  hold  of  the  Sonthside  railroad,  which  was 
Lee's  principal  communication.  As  the  advance  of  the  enemy  moved  for- 
ward to  the  Eoydton  plank  road,  the  Confederate  pickets  and  skirmishers 
were  encountered,  and  a  lively  fire  of  musketry  waB  kept  up  all  the  morn- 
ing. When  the  Boydton  road  was  I'eached  the  Confederates  were  foiind 
strongly  entrenehed  at  every  point.  It  was  thought  that  by  making  a 
wide  detour  these  intrenchments  could  be  taken  in  iiank  and  the  Con- 
federates forced  hack  to  Pctorahurg ;  but  when  Hancock's  corps  reached  a 
point  below  where  the  Confederate  works  were  supposed  to  terminate,  they 
were  found  to  extend  a  considerable  distance  in  the  direction  of  Stony 
Creek,  and  their  appearance  was  so  formidable  that  it  waa  deemed  im- 
prudent to  attempt  to  carry  them. 

During  Hancock's  march  towards  what  was  supposed  to  he  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  Confederate  line,  a  gap  occurred  between  hia  right  and 
the  left  of  the  Fifth  corps.  The  Confederates  were  not  slow  to  perceive 
the  advantage.  Gen.  Heth  had  crossed  Hatcher's  Eun  to  attack  the 
enemy,  and  Mahone's  division  quickly  assailed  Hancock's  right  in  its  ex- 
posed situation,  driving  back  Gibbon's  division  more  than  a  mUe,  and  in- 
flicting upon  it  considerable  loss.  Meanwhile  Hampton's  cavalry  fell  upon 
the  rear  of  Hancock,  and  increased  the  disorder.  Mahone  captured  four 
hundred  prisoners,  three  stand  of  colocrB,  and  sis:  pieces  of  artillery.  A 
subsequent  effort  of  the  enemy  to  i-ecover  his  position  was  bravely  resisted ; 
Gen.  Mahone  broke  three  lines  of  battle ;  and  night  found  him  standing 
firmly  on  the  Boydton  road,  and  successfully  resisting  all  efforts  to  drive 
him  from  it. 

Finding  the  Confederates  strongly  fortified  along  the  Boydton  road, 
and  also  on  both  sides  of  Hatcher's  Kun,  and  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  at- 
tempting to  break  through  works  fully  as  formidable  as  those  before  Peters- 
burg, Grant  issued  orders  for  the  troops  to  withdraw  to  their  original  poai- 
tion, — that  is,  the  entrenchments  in  front  of  Petersburg — and  during  the 
night  they  retraced  tl^eir  steps,  and  wore  settled  back  in  their  old  camps. 
The  design  to  turn  the  Confederate  position  and  take  possession  of  the 
Southaide  railroad,  had  been  completely  frustrated ;  and  thus  failed,  almost 
shamefully,  Grant's  ambitious  movement  of  October,  1864. 

While  thus  the  Confederate  lines  around  Eichmond  and  Petersburg 
stood  successful  and  defiant,  the  shadow  of  a  great  misfortune  fell  on 
another  part  of  the  country.  In  the  last  months  of  1864,  public  attention 
was  drawn  unanimously  and  almost  exclusively  after  tho  march  of  Sher- 
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man  through  the  State  of  Georgia  ;  and  to  this  event,  fraught  with  eonao- 
quences  and  recriminationa  eventually  fatal  to  the  Ooufederacy,  we  must 
now  direct  the  course  of  our  narrative. 


SHBEMAH  S  MAKOH  TO   THE   SBA. 

At  last  accounts  of  operations  in  Georgia,  Gen.  Sherman  was  meditat- 
ing a  march  to  the  sea-board.  Preparations  were  made  to  abandon  all  the 
posts  sontli  of  Dalton,  and  from  Gaylesville  and  Eome  orders  were  issued 
concerning  tlie  new  movement.  In  the  latter  place  cominenccd  the  work 
of  destruction  :  a  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  two  flour  mills,  two  tanneries, 
foundries,  machine-shops,  depots,  store-houses,  and  bridges  were  set  on 
fire ;  the  torch  was  applied  to  private  dwclhuga,  and  the  whole  town 
wrapped  in  a  fearful  and  indiscriminate  conflagration.  The  march  back 
to  Atlanta  left  a  track  of  smoke  and  flame. 

Having  concentrated  his  troops  at  Atlanta  by  the  14th  of  November, 
Shennan  was  ready  to  commence  his  march,  threatening  both  Augusta  and 
Macon.  On  the  night  of  the  15th  the  torch  was  applied  to  Atlanta ;  and 
where  the  merciless  commander  had  already  created  a  solitude,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  a  second  conflagration,  by  the  Eght  of  which  his  marching 
columns  might  commence  their  journey  to  the  sea.  The  work  was  done 
with  terrible  completeness ;  buildings  covering  two  hundred  acres  were  in 
flames  at  one  time ;  the  heavens  were  an  expanse  of  lurid  fire ;  and  amid 
the  wild  and  terrific  scene  the  Federal  hands  played."  John  Brown's  sou! 
goes  marching  on."  The  next  morning  Sherman's  army  moved  from  a 
scene  of  desolation  such  as  had  occurred  in  no  modern  picture  of  civilized 
war.  I'rom  fom-  to  five  thousand  houses  were  reduced  to  ruins  ;  and  four 
hundred  left  standing  was  the  melancholy  remnant  of  Atlanta.  Nearly 
all  the  shade  trees  in  the  park  and  city  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  sub- 
urbs, stripped  of  timber,  presented  to  the  eye  one  vast,  naked,  ruined,  de- 
serted camp. 

The  main  outline  of  Sherman's  march  was,  that  Howard,  with  the 
right  wing,  should  follow  the  Georgia  Central  road,  running  southeast 
through  Macon  and  MiUedgeville  to  Savannah ;  while  Sloenm,  command- 
ing the  left  Wmg,  was  to  march  directly  east,  on  the  railroad  leading  from 
Atlanta  to  Augnsta,  destroying  it  as  he  went.  Two  columns  of  cavalry — 
one  to  the  north  of  Sloenm,  and  the  other  to  the  south  of  Howard— were 
to  protect  their  flanks,  and  conceal  entirely  from  view  the  routes  of  the  in- 
fantry.    An  order  directed  the  army  "  to  forage  liberally  on  the  march." 

The  country  immediately  around  Atlanta  had  been  foraged  by  Slocnm's 
coi^ps  when  it  held  the  city ;  but  two  days'  march  brought  Sherman's 
troops  into  regions  of  such  abundance  as  were  scarcely  snpposed  to  exist 
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witluii  the  limits  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  There  wore,  indeed,  many 
parts  of  tiie  Confederacy  which  the  difKcultiea  of  transportation  had  gorged 
with  supplies,  and  none  more  so,  perhaps,  than  tliat  part  of  Georgia  now 
traversed  hy  Siierman's  troops.  There  were  pita  of  sweet  potatoes,  yards 
of  poultry  and  hoga,  and  cellars  of  hacon  and  flour,  offering  abundance  on 
every  hand,  and  gratifying  the  soldiers  with  a  change  of  diet.  It  is  said 
"  hard  tack "  was  eeareely  heard  of  in  Sherman's  army  on  its  march 
through  Georgia.  The  cattle  trains  soon  became  so  large  that  it  was  difS- 
cult  to  drive  them  along ;  and  they  were  turned  nightly  into  the  immense 
fields  of  ungathered  corn  to  eat  their  fill,  while  the  granaries  were  crowded 
to  orerflowing  with  both  oats  and  corn. 

Sloeum  continued  to  move  out  on  the  Augusta  line,  destroying  the  rail- 
road as  he  advanced,  until  lie  reached  JIadison.  This,  a  pretty  town  of 
two  thousand  inliabitants,  was  pillaged,  the  stores  gntted,  and  the  streets 
filled  with  furniture  and  household  goods,  broken  and  wrecked  in  mere 
wantonne^.  Fi-om  Madison  Sloeum  tm'ned  suddenly  south  towards  Mil- 
ledgeville,  and  on  the  2lst  November  entered  the  capital  of  Georgia. 
Meanwhile  Howard,  covered  by  a  cloud  of  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  had  de- 
monstrated on  Macon,  and  crossing  the  Ocmnlgee,  had  pressed  on  towards 
Milledgeville ;  Sherman's  forces  being  thus  rapidly  concentrated  at  the 
capital  of  Georgia,  after  having  threatened  both  Augusta  and  Macon,  thus 
confounding  the  Confederates  as  to  his  intentions. 

A  part  of  Howard's  command  had  been  left  at  Griswoldsville,  ten  miles 
east  of  Macon,  for  demonstrative  purposes  merely.  It  was  attacked  by  a 
force  of  Confederate  militia,  which  marched  out  from  Macon,  and  were 
severely  repulsed  by  the  enemy's  artillery.  This  afi'air,  small  as  it  wat, 
was  the  moat  serious  fight  of  Slierman's  campaign  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea. 

Having  sufficiently  rested  at  Milledgeville,  Sherman  r^uraed  his  march 
eastward ;  while  Kilpatrick's  cayahy  continued  to  operate  towards  Au- 
gusta, advancing  as  far  as  "Waynesboro',  to  create  the  impression  of  a  heavy 
movement  upon  Augusta.  There  had  been  concentrated  at  this  city  some 
Confederate  militia,  two  or  three  South  Carolina  regiments,  and  a  portion 
of  Hampton's  command,  sent  there  to  remount.  Even  if  the  real  move- 
ment of  Sherman's  army  had  been  known,  this  force  could  not  have  inter- 
posed any  serious  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  his  main  body,  as  long  as  his 
left  wing  was  nsed  as  a  strong  arm  thrust  out  in  advance,  ready  to  encoun- 
ter any  force  which  might  attempt  to  bar  the  way.  While  Kilpatrick 
demonstrated  savagely  upon  Augusta,  Sherman  maiched  rapidly  on  Mil- 
len,  reaching  it  on  the  2d  December. 

He  had  already  penetrated  and  devastated  the  richest  portion  of  Geor- 
gia, and  waa  now  on  the  line  of  the  pine  forests  that  sloped  to  the  sea. 
For  a  hundred  miles  he  had  left  behind  him  a  wrecli  of  railroads  and  g 
i  country ;  he  had  consumed  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  he  had  strewt 
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every  mile  of  his  march  with  the  evidences  of  salvage  warfare.  His  army 
had  been  permitted  to  do  whatever  crime  could  compaes  and  enielty  in- 
vent. A  Wortliern  correspondent,  who  travelled  with  the  army,  thus  re- 
lates ita  prowess  in  pillage  and  all  provinces  of  cowardly  violence :  "  Such 
little  freaks  as  taking  the  last  chicken,  the  last  pound  of  meal,  the  last  hit 
of  hacon,  and  the  only  remaining  scraggy  cow,  from  a  poor  woman  and 
her  flock  of  children,  black  or  white  not  considered,  came  under  the  order 
of  legitunate  business.  Even  crockery,  bed-covering,  or  cloths,  were  fair 
spoils.  As  for  plate,  or  jewelry,  or  watches,  these  were  things  rebels  had 
no  nse  for.  'Men  with  pockets  plethoric  with  silver  and  gold  coin ;  soldiers 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  plate  and  fine  bedding  materials ;  lean  mules 
and  horses,  with  the  richest  trappings  of  Brussels  carpets,  and  hangings  of 
fine  chenille ;  negro  wenches,  particularly  good-looking  ones,  decked  in 
satin  and  silks,  and  sporting  diamond  ornaments ;  officers  vrith  sparkling 
rings,  that  would  set  Tiifany  in  raptures — gave  colour  to  the  stories  of 
hanging  up  or  fleshing  an  '  old  cuss,'  to  make  him  shell  out.  A  planter's 
hoiise  was  overrun  in  a  jifty ;  boxes,  drawers,  and  escritoires  were  ran- 
sacked with  a  laudable  zeal,  and  emptied  of  their  contents.  If  the  spoils 
were  ample,  the  depredators  were  satisfied,  and  went  off  in  peace ;  if  not, 
everytliiiig  was  torn  and  destroyed,  and  most  likely  the  owner  was  tickled 
with  sharp  bayonets  into  a  confession  where  ho  had  his  treasures  hid.  If 
he  escaped,  and  was  hiding  in  a  thicket,  this  was  pritna  faeie  evidence 
that  he  was  a  slnilking  rebel ;  and  most  likely  some  ruflian,  in  his  zeal  to 
get  rid  of  such  vipers,  gave  him  a  dose  of  lead,  which  cured  him  of  his 
Seeesh  tendencies.  Sorghum  barrels  were  knocked  open,  bee-hives  rifled, 
while  their  angry  swarms  mshed  frantically  about.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  a 
soldier  knock  a  planter  down  because  a  bee  stung  him.  Should  the  house 
be  deserted,  the  furniture  is  smashed  in  pieces,  music  is  pounded  out  of 
four  hundred  dollar  pianos  with  the  ends  of  muskets.  Mirrors  were  won- 
derfully multiplied,  and  rich  cushions  and  carpets  can-ied  off  to  adorn 
teams  and  war-steeds.  After  all  was  cleared  out,  most  likely  some  set  of 
sti-agglers  wanted  to  enjoy  a  good  fire,  and  set  the  house,  debris  of  furni- 
ture, and  all  the  surroundings,  in  a  blaze.  This  is  the  way  Sherman's 
army  lived  on  the  country." 

The  sum  of  th<^e  viUanies  has  passed  into  Northern  history  as  a  weight 
of  martial  gloiy.  But  the  day  will  yet  come  when  the  hero  of  such  a 
story,  instead  of  enjoying  as  now  the  plaudits  of  ferocious  and  cowaivlly 
mobs,  will  obtain  the  execrations  of  civilized  mankind.  The  facility  of  his 
■  progress  was  no  achievement  of  genius  to  illuminate  a  record  of  viilany. 
It  is  clear  enough,  when  it  is  known  that  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  hiii 
march  but  some  Iiasty  levi^  of  regular  troops,  and  clans  of  scattered  mili- 
tia. It  is  melancholy  to  look  over  the  map  of  this  march,  a  region  of 
swamp  and  thicket,  and  observe  that  in  no  portion  of  it  could  a  field  be 
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fi^rand  adcc[uate  to  the  display  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  refieet  how  small 
a  Confederate  force,  put  between  Sherman  and  the  sea,  might  have  dis- 
puted his  march;  exacted  a  bloody  toll  at  every  defile,  and  brought  him  to 
grief  and  disaater.  But  there  was  no  such  force.  The  general  story  of 
the  march  is  that  tlie  Confederates  had  no  partisan  fighting  as  in  days 
past ;  that  their  levies  of  regular  troops  did  not  make  their  appeai'ance  in 
season  for  a  concentration  of  strengtli  at  any  one  point ;  that  Hardee,  hav- 
ing a  command  of  not  more  than  ten  thousand  men,  remained  to  cover 
Savannah  ;  that  the  elans  of  militia  and  small  detachments  of  Wheeler's 
cavalry  were  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  the  enemy,  and  were  rather  cal- 
culated to  provoke  his  enterprise  than  to  impede  bis  march ;  and  that  the 
consequence  was  that  the  sum  of  opposition  to  Sherman's  march  was  little 
more  than  a  series  of  small  skirmishes,  without  result  on  either  side. 

On  the  2d  December  Sherman's  army  pivoted  upon  Millen,  swung 
slowly  round  from  its  eastern  coui^e,  and  swept  down  in  six  parallel  col- 
umns, by  as  many  different  roads,  towards  Savannah.  About  ten  miles 
from  the  city  his  left  wing  struck  the  Charleston  Railroad,  and  encoun- 
tered some  Confederate  skirmishei-a,  which  indicated  for  the  first  time  the 
presence  of  Hardee's  army.  Sherman's  right  wing  was  now  thrown  for- 
ward ;  his  army  closed  gradually  and  steadily  in  upon  Savamiah  ;  and  on 
the  10th  December  it  lay  in  line  of  battle,  confronting  the  outer  works 
iiboiit  five  miles  distant  from  the  city.  His  first  task  was  to  open  com- 
munication with  Dahlgren's  fleet,  which  lay  in  Ossabaw  Sound,  and  he 
therefore  determined  to  eaptm-c  Port  McAllister,  at  the  month  of  the 
Og'eechee,  which  enters  tho  ocean  but  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Savannali- 

Port  McAllister  was  a  large  enclosure,  with  wide  parapets,  a  deep 
ditch  and  thickly-planted  palisades,  lliere  were  twenty-one  guns,  large 
and  small,  in  the  fort,  all  mounted  en  harbeUe.  It  had  resisted  two  or 
three  bombardments  of  the  enemy's  iron-clads  ;  and  it  appears  that  Gen. 
Hardee  had  overlooked  the  possibility  of  a  land  attack,  and  had  neglected 
to  strengthen  the  garrison.  Anyhow  the  Confederate  commander  was  not 
up  to  the  quick  decision  of  Sherman,  who,  instead  of  building  entrench- 
ments and  rifle-pit^,  resolved  to  take  the  fort  by  assault.  A  whole  divi- 
sion was  ordered  for  the  work,  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  December.  The 
fort  was  commanded  by  Major  Anderson ;  and  its  garrison,  at  the  time  of 
attack,  was  le^  than  two  hundred  men.  The  fact  that  its  guns  were 
mounted  en  iarbeite  exposed  tlio  gunners  to  the  deadly  aim  of  sharp- 
shooters ;  and  as  the  division  of  the  enemy's  troops  commanded  by  Gen. 
Hazcn  advanced  to  the  assault,  it  was  fonnd  that  the  artillery  of  the  fort 
did  but  little  execution  upon  them.  The  Federals  went  easily  over  the 
parapet ;  but  the  little  Confederate  gaiTison,  although  desperately  out- 
numbered, fought  to  the  last.  Many  of  these  devoted  men  disdained  quar- 
ter, and  were  bayoneted  at  their  posts.     Oapt.  Clinch,  who  commanded 
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the  artillery,  refused  to  surrender  until  lie  was  disabled  by  three  sabre  and 
two  gunshot  wounds,  aud  faint  from  loss  of  blood. 

When  Sherman  saw  the  Federal  flag  raiaed  upon  JFort  McAllister,  he 
eeiaed  a  slip  of  paper,  and  telegraphed  to  Washington  :  "  I  regard  Savan- 
nah as  already  gained."  The  possession  of  the  fort  opened  Ossabaw 
Sound,  effected  communication  with  Dahlgren's  ilcet,  and  indeed  made 
the  capture  of  Savannah,  where  Hai-dee  appeared  to  be  shut  up  with  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  men,  but  a  question  of  time.  Bnt  it  was  Sherman's 
hope  to  eaptnre  Hardee's  army  with  the  city  ;  and  movements  were  made 
to  close  up  aU  avenues  of  escape,  Sherman's  army  stretching  irom  the 
Savannah  to  the  Ogeechee  Eiver,  while  Foster's  troops  covered  the  rail- 
road to  Ciiarleston.  It  was  intended  to  place  a  division  to  operate  with 
Foster  by  way  of  Broad  Eiver  ;  but  while  Sherman's  flank  movement  was 
in  process  of  operation,  Hardee  outwitted  him,  and  on  the  niglit  following 
the  enemy's  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  city,  the  Confederates  had 
evacuated  it,  and  were  on  the  Carolina  shore. 

The  evacuation  was  a  complete  surprise  to  Sherman.  On  the  niglit  of 
the  28tii  December,  Hardee  opened  a  :fierce  bombardment,  expending  his 
ammunition  without  stint.  After  darii,  he  tlu-ew  his  men  on  rafts  and 
steamboats  across  the  river  to  the  South  Carolina  shore.  The  night  was 
dark,  with  a  fierce  gust  of  wind  deadening  the  sounds  of  the  wagons  and 
tlie  tramp  of  the  troops.  As  morniug  broke,  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
was  excited  at  last  by  unusual  sounds,  and  his  pickets  were  advanced  on 
tlie  extreme  left  of  the  line.  Meeting  no  opposition,  they  pushed  still  iW- 
ther,  crawled  through  the  abatis,  floundered  tlirough  dikes  and  ditches, 
sealed  the  fii-st  line  of  works,  and  found  it  deserted.  AU  the  ordnance 
stores  and  supplies  which  Hardee  could  not  transport,  had  been  destroyed 
before  the  evacuation ;  he  bad  burned  the  ship-yard  and  sunk  two  iron- 
clads; bat  all  die  rest  of  the  uninjured  city  fell  into  tbe  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

Sherman  announced  his  success  in  a  characteristic  despatch.  He  wrote 
to  President  Lincoln  :  "  I  beg  to  present  you,  as  a  Christmas  gift,  the  city 
of  Savannah,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  heavy  guns  and  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  also  about  twenty-five  thousand  bales  of  cotton."  And  thus  ended 
the  story  of  tlie  march  to  the  sea.  In  his  official  report  of  his  achieve- 
ments, Gen.  Sherman  wrote  i  "  We  have  consumed  the  corn  and  fodder  in 
the  region  of  country  thirty  miles  on  either  side  of  a  line  from  Atlanta  to 
Savaniiah,  as  also  the  sweet  potatoes,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry,  and 
have  carried  away  more  than  ten  thousand  horses  and  mules,  as  well  as  a 
countless  number  of  their  slaves.  I  estimate  the  damage  done  to  the  State 
■  of  Georgia  and  its  military  resources  at  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  ;  at 
least  twenty  millions  of  which  has  inured  to  our  advantage,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  simple  waste  and destruation" 
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The  Nortli  exhibited  its  charaeteriatic  measure  of  greatness  Ly  tating 
Sherman's  "  march  from  the  moTnitaine  to  the  seas  "  as  the  greatest  mili- 
tary exploit  of  modem  times.  It  fitted  the  Northern  idea  of  magnituda 
It  was,  of  course,  "  the  Great  March,"  as  everything  the  liforth  admired, 
from  a  patent-machine  to  an  arjny,  was  "  the  great."  But  it  is  difficult 
for  a  sober  historian  to  find  in  the  easy  marches  of  Sherman  through 
Georgia,  any  great  military  merit,  or  to  discover  in  the  excessively  vulgar 
character  of  this  commander  any  of  the  elements  of  the  h  ero.  Where  there 
is  nothing  to  oppose  an  array,  the  mere  accompli  slim  ent  of  distances  is  no 
great  wonder  or  glory.  From  the  time  Sherman  left  Gaylesville  to  tlie 
day  he  encountered  the  lines  around  Savannah,  he  never  had  a  thousand 
men  on  his  front  to  dispute  his  advance ;  he  had  nothing  to  threaten  liia 
rear  beyond  a  few  bodies  of  Confederate  horse ;  he  moved  through  a  coun- 
try so  full  of  supplies  that  his  own  commissariat  was  scarcely  taxed  to  auh- 
eist  his  army ;  he  himself  telegraphed  to  Washington :  "  Oar  march  was 
most  agreeable,"  and  compared  it  to, "a  pleasure-trip."  And  yet  this 
ple^ant  excursion  the  North  insisted  upon  ampHfying  as  a  great  militai-y 
exploit,  to  bo  compared  with  -Napoleon's  march  to  Moscow,  and  other 
splendid  adventures  of  invasion,  while  the  chief  escursionist  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  hero. 

Sherman  is  an  example  of  the  reputation  achieved  in  the  North  by 
intrepid  charlatanism  and  self-assertion.  He  had  elements  of  Northern 
popularity  outside  of  the  severe  circle  of  military  accomplishments.  His 
swagger  was  almost  irresistible  ;  he  wrote  slang  phrases  in  his  official  de- 
spatches ;  his  style  was  a  flash  Fonrth-of-July  tangled  oratory,  that  never 
fails  to  bring  down  the  applause  of  a  Northern  mob.  It  is  the  office  of 
history  to  reduce  the  reputations  of  the  gazette.  The  man  who  is  now 
known  m  Northern  newspapers  as  a  hero  of  the  war  and  luminary  of  the 
mUitary  ago  will  scarcely  be  known  in  future  and  just  history,  further  tlian 
aa  the  man  who  depopulated  and  destroyed  Atlanta,  essayed  a  new  code 
of  cruelty  in  war,  marched  so  many  miles,  achieved  much  bad  notoriety, 
and  ended  with  a  professional  fame  mediocre  and  insignificant,  holding  a 
place  no  longer  conspicuous  in  the  permanent  records  of  the  iimea. 
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B  TKEiTMENT   I 


f    COMMISSIOSEE 


E  COSPSDEEiTS 


— nUHAKITI  OF  THE 


A  ooiipu;tb  hkooed  os  justice  a: 


Thb  exehange  of  pi-isoners  taken  during  the  war ;  their  treatment  in 
theii-  places  of  coniineineiit  lifortb  and  South  ;  the  incidents  of  the  cartel, 
altogether,  constitute  bo  large  and  interesting  a  subject  that  we  have  re- 
served its  treatment  for  a  separate  chapter.  On  the  exposition  of  this  in- 
tricate matter  depends  much  of  the  good  name  of  the  Confederates  and  the 
contrary  titleof  the  enemy ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  no  subject  which 
tended  to  keep  alive  a  feeling  of  bitterness  and  animosity  between  the 
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Northern  and  Southern  people  was  more  effective  than  recrimination  atout 
the  cartel,  and  the  alleged  cruelty  to  prisoners  of  war  on  both  sides.  The 
expedition  we  propose  to  make  is  mainly  by  a  chain  of  recoi-ds,  extending 
through  the  war,  thus  hest  securing  authenticity  of  statement,  and  cont- 
bining  these  documents  in  a  unity  of  narrative,  bo  as  to  place  before  the 
reader  a  complete  view  and  a  severe  analysis  of  the  whole  subject. 

In  the  flrat  periods  of  the  war,  and  with  the  prospect  of  its  early  termi- 
nation, but  little  account  was  taken  of  prisonere  captured  on  either  side. 
Indeed,  some  time  elapsed  at  Washington  before  any  lists  were  kept  of 
these  captures  ;  and  after  the  first  remarkable  battle  of  the  war,  tliat  of 
Manassas,  in  1861,  it  was  actually  proposed  (by  Mr.  Boyce  of  South  Caro- 
lina), in  the  Provisional  Congress  at  Richmond,  to  send  back  the  Federal 
prisoners  taken  on  that  field  without  any  formality  whatever.  The  Toi-t 
Donelson  capture,  however,  appeared  to  have  developed  for  the  first  time 
the  value  and  interest  of  the  exchange  question,  and  was  the  occasion  of 
remarkable  perfidy  on  the  part  of  the  Washington  authorities. 

Just  previous  to  these  important  captures.  Gen,  Wool,  on  the  Federal 
side,  had  declared,  in  a  letter  dated  the  13th  February,  1862  ;  "  I  am  alone 
clothed  with  full  ^ower,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,"  and  had  invited  a  conference  on  the  subject.  Gen.  Howell 
Cobb,  on  the  part  of  the  Confederacy,  was  appointed  to  negotiate  with 
him ;  and  tlie  two  officers  decided  qpon  a  carte!  by  which  prisoners  taken 
on  either  side  should  be  paroled  within  ten  days  after  their  capture,  and 
delivered  on  the  frontier  of  their  own  coimtry.  The  only  point  of  tenacious 
difference  between  them  was  tyj  to  a  provision  requiring  each  party  to  pay 
the  expense  of  transporting  their  prisoners  to  the  frontier ;  and  this  point 
Gen.  Wool  promised  to  refer  to  tlie  decision  of  his  Government.  At  a 
second  interview  on  the  1st  March,  Gen.  Wool  declai-ed  that  his  Govern- 
ment would  not  consent  to  pay  these  expenses ;  when  Gen.  Cobb  promptly 
gave  up  the  point,  leaving  the  cartel  free  from  all  of  Gen,  Wool's  objec- 
tions, and  just  what  he  had  proposed  in  his  letter  of  the  13th  Februaiy. 
Upon  this,  Gen.  Wool  informed  Gen.  Cobb  that  "  his  Government  had 
changed  his  instmctions,"  and  abruptly  broke  off  the  negotiation.  The 
oecaflion  of  tliis  bad  faith  and  dishonour  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  was, 
that  in  the  interval  they  had  taken  several  thousand  piisoners  at  Fort 
Donelson,  which  reversed  the  former  state  of  things,  and  gave  them  a  sur- 
plus of  prisoners^  who,  instead  of  being  returned  on  parole,  were  carried 
into  the  interiour,  and  incarcerated  with  every  circumstance  of  indignity. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  war  a  distinct  understanding  was  obtained  on 
the  subject  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  tlie  following  cartel 
was  respectively  signed  and  duly  executed  on  tlie  part  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments. This  important  instrument  of  war  invites  a  close  examination  of 
the  reader,  and  is  copied  in  full : 
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The  undeMgned,  having  been  commissioned  hj  the  authorities  they  respectively 
represent,  to  make  arrangementa  for  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war,  have  agreed 
to  the  following  articles : 

Akticim  I.  It  is  hereby  agreed  and  stipulated,  that  ail  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
either  party,  including  those  taken  on  priTate  armed  veaaels,  known  aa  privateers,  shall 
be  exchanged  upon  the  conditions  and  terms  following : 

Prisoners  to  be  exchanged,  man  for  man  and  offtcer  for  officer ;  privateers  to  be  placed 
upon  the  footing  of  officers  and  men  of  the  navy. 

Men  aud  officers  of  lower  grades,  may  be  exchanged  for  officers  of  a  higher  grade, 
and  men  and  officers  of  different  services  may  be  exchanged  according  to  the  following 
scale  of  equivalents. 

A  general-commanding-in-chie^  or  an  admiral,  shall  be  exchanged  for  officers  of 
equal  rank  or  for  sixty  privates  or  common  seamen. 

A  flag  officer  or  major-general  shall  be  exchanged  for  officers  of  equal  rank  or  foi 
forty  privates  or  common  seamen. 

A  commodore,  earrying  a  broad  pennant,  or  a  brigadier-general  shall  be  exchanged 
for  officers  of  equal  rank  or  twenty  privates  or  common  seamen. 

A  captain  in  the  navy  or  a  colonel  shall  be  exchanged  for  officers  of  eq^ual  rank  or 
for  fifteen  privates  or  common  seamen. 

A  lieutenant-colonel,  or  commander  in  the  navy,  ahail  be  exchanged  for  officers  of 
eqoal  rank  or  for  ten  privates  or  common  seamen. 

A  lieuteuant-coromander  or  a  major  shall  be  exchanged  for  officers  of  equal  rank 
or  eight  privates  or  common  seamen. 

A  lieutenant  or  a  master  in  the  navy  or  a  captain  in  the  army  or  marines  shall  be 
exchanged  for  officers  of  equal  rank  or  wx  privates  or  common  seamen. 

Master's  mates  in  the  navy,  or  lieuteuanla  or  ensigns  La  the  army,  shall  be  exchanged 
for  officers  of  equal  rank  or  four  privates  or  common  seamen. 

Midshipmen,  warrant  officers  in  the  navy,  masters  of  merchant  vessels  and  command- 
ers of  privateers,  shall  be  exchanged  for  officers  ot  equal  rank  or  tlu-ee  pnvite'i  or  com- 
mon seamen ;  second  captains,  lieutenants,  or  mates  of  merchant  vc^'iols  or  pm  itpcrs, 
and  all  petty  officers  in  the  navy,  and  all  non  commi'-'noned  officers  m  the  army  or 
marines,  shall  be  severally  exchanged  for  persons  of  equal  rank  or  for  ti>o  pm  ites  or 
common  seamen;  and  private  soldiers  or  common  seamen,  <hill  he  exchanged  for  each 
other,  man  for  man, 

Abtici^  II,  Local,  State,  civil,  and  militia  rank  held  by  persona  not  in  actual  mJi- 
tary  service,  will  not  he  recognized ;  the  basis  of  exchange  being  the  grade  actually  held 
in  the  naval  and  military  service  of  the  respective  parties. 

AnTiCLB  nl.  If  citizens  held  by  either  party  on  charges  of  disloyalty  for  any  alleged 
(avil  offence  arc  exchanged,  it  shall  only  be  for  citizens.  Captured  sutlers,  teamsters, 
and  all  civilians  in  the  actual  service  of  either  party  to  be  exchanged  for  persons  in 
wrailar  position. 

ArtiC!.!!;  IV.  All  prisoners  of  war  to  he  discharged  on  parole  in  ten  days  after  their 
capture,  and  the  prisoners  now  held  and  those  hereafter  taken  to  be  transported  to  the 
points  mutually  agreed  upon,  at  the  expense  of  the  capturing  party.  The  snrphis  pris- 
oners, not  exchanged,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  take  up  arms  again,  nor  to  serve  aa 
military  police,  or  constabulary  force  in  any  fort,  garrison,  or  field  work,  held  by  either 
of  the  respective  parties,  nor  as  guards  of  prisoners,  deposit,  or  storra,  nor  to  dischitfge 
any  duty  usually  performed  by  soldiers,  until  exchanged  under  the  provisions  of  th'i 
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cartel.    Tlie  eschange  is  not  to  be  considered  complete  until  the  officer  or  soldier  ex- 
changed, for  has  been  actually  restored  to  the  lines  to  which  he  belongs. 

Aeticlb  V.  Each  partj,  upon  the  discharge  of  prisonerB  of  the  other  party,  is  au- 
thorized to  dischaige  an  equal  number  of  their  own  ofBcera  or  men  from  parole,  furnish- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  the  other  party  a  list  of  their  prisoners  discharged,  and  of  their 
own  ofQecrs  and  men  relieved  from  parole ;  thus  enabling  each  party  to  I'elievo  from 
parole  such  of  their  own  ofScers  and  men  as  the  party  may  choose.  The  lists  thus  mu- 
tually frunished  will  keep  both  parties  advised  of  the  true  condition  of  the  exchange  of 
prisoners. 

Akticlk  VI  The  stipulations  and  provisions  above  mentioned  to  bo  of  binding 
obligation  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  it  matters  not  which  party  may  have  the 
surplus  of  prisoners,  the  great  principles  involved  being :  1st.  in  equitable  exchange  of 
prisoners,  man  for  man,  ofBcer  for  officer,  or  officers  of  higher  grade,  cschanged  for  offi- 
cers of  lower  grade,  or  for  privates,  according  to  the  scale  of  equivalents.  3d.  That 
privates  and  officers  and  men  of  different  services  may  be  exchanged  according  to  the 
same  scale  of  equivalents.  Sd.  That  all  prisoners,  of  whatever  arm  of  service,  are  to  be 
exchanged  or  paroled  in  ton  days  from  the  time  of  their  capture,  if  it  be  practicable  to 
transfer  them  to  their  own  lines  in  that  time ;  if  not,  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable. 
4th,  That  no  officer,  soldier,  employee  in  service  of  either  party  is  to  be  considered  aa 
exchanged  and  absolved  from  Ms  parole  until  his  equivalent  has  actually  reached  the 
lines  of  his  IKends.  5th.  That  the  parole  forbids  the  performance  of  field,  garrison, 
police,  or  guard,  or  constabulary  duty, 

JOHN  A.  DIX,  Muoor-Gmieral. 

D.  n.  HILL,  MyoT'Oerwral,  O.  8.  A. 


SUPPLEMENTAKY    ARTICLES. 

Article  VIL  All  prisoners  of  war  now  held  on  either  side,  and  all  piisoters  hereafter 
taken,  shall  be  sent,  with  all  reasonable  despatch,  to  A.  M.  Aiken's,  below  Dutch  Gap, 
on  the  James  Eiver,  in  Virginia,  or  to  Vicksburg,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  and  there  exchanged  or  paroled  until  such  exchange  can  be  effected,  no- 
tice being  previonsly  given  by  each  party  of  the  number  of  prisoners  it  will  send,  and 
tlie  time  when  they  wiU  be  delivered  at  those  points  respectively ;  and  in  case  the  vicis- 
situdes of  war  shall  change  the  military  relations  of  the  places  designated  in  thin  article 
to  the  contending  parties,  so  as  to  render  the  same  inconvenient  for  the  delivery  and  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  other  places,  hearing  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  present  local  relations 
of  said  places  to  the  lines  of  said  partii^,  shall  be,  by  mntiia!  agreement,  substituted. 
But  nothing  in  this  article  contained  sliall  prevent  the  commanders  of  two  opposing 
armies  from  exchanging  prisonei's,  or  releasing  them  on  parole,  at  other  points  mutually 
agreed  on  by  said  commanders. 

Abtiole  Vm  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  foregoing  articles  of 
aureement,  each  party  will  appoint  two  agents,  to  bo  called  agents  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners  of  war,  whose  duty  it  shaU  he  to  communicate  with  each  other,  by  correspond- 
ence and  otherwise ;  to  prepare  the  lists  of  prisoners ;  to  attend  to  the  delivery  of  the 
prisoners  at  the  places  agreed  on,  and  to  carry  out  promptly,  effectually,  and  in  good 
faith,  all  the  details  and  provisions  of  the  said  articles  of  agreement, 

Aktiole  is.  And  in  case  any  misunderstanding  shall  arise  in  regard  to  any  clause 
or  stipulation  in  the  foregoing  articles,  it  is  mutually  agreed  that  such  misimderstand- 
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ing  shall  not  interrupt  the,  releaso  of  prisoners  on  parole,  as  herein  provided,  but  shall  be 
made  the  subject  of  friendly  explanation,  in  order  that  the  object  of  this  agreement  may 
neither  be  defeated  nor  posptoned, 

JOHN  A.  DIS,  Miyor-G&neral. 

D.  H.  HILL,  Mc^-eeneral,  0.  8.  A. 

!Mr.  Robert  Ould  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Confederacy  under  tliJs 
important  text  of  the  war.  Ho  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  office.  He 
was  among  the  most  accomplished  jurists  of  the  country ;  he  had  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  intelleete  in  the  Confederacy  ;  he  was  a  man  of  large 
hnmanity,  dignified,  and  even  lofty  manners,  and  spotless  personal  honour. 
The  record  of  his  services  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  truth  was  one  of 
the  purest  in  either  the  public  bureau  or  secret  chamber  of  the  Oonfoderaey. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  purpose,  of  the  instrument 
copied  above  was  to  secure  the  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war.  To  that 
end  the  fourth  article  provided  that  all  prisoners  of  war  should  be  dis- 
charged on  parole  in  ten  days  after  their  capture,  and  that  the  prisoners 
then  held  and  fboee  tliereafter  taken  should  be  transported  to  the  points 
mutually  agreed  upon,  at  the  expense  of  the  capturing  party.  The  sixth 
article  also  stipulated  that  "  all  prisoners  of  whatever  ami  of  sei-vice  are 
to  be  exchanged  or  paroled  in  ten  days  from  the  time  of  tlieir  capture,  if 
it  be  practicable  to  transfer  them  to  their  own  lines  in  that  time  ;  if  not, 
as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable." 

From  the  date  of  the  cartel  until  July,  1863,  the  Confederate  authori- 
ties held  the  exce^  of  prisoners.  During  that  interval  deliveries  were 
made  as  fast  as  the  Federal  Government  furnished  transportation.  Indeed, 
upon  more  than  one  occasion.  Commissioner  Ould  urged  the  Federal  au- 
thorities to  send  increased  means  of  transportation.  As  ready  as  the  ene- 
my always  has  been  to  bring  false  accusations  against  the  Confederates,  it 
has  never  been  alleged  that  they  failed  or  neglected  to  make  prompt  de- 
liveries of  prisonera  who  were  not  under  charges  when  they  held  the  ex- 
cess. On  the  other  hand,  during  the  same  time  the  cartel  was  openly  and 
notoriously  violated  by  the  Federal  authorities.  Officers  and  men  were 
kept  in  cruel  confinement,  sometimes  in  irons  or  doomed  to  cells,  without 
charge  or  trial. 

These  facts  were  distinctly  charged  in  the  correspondence  of  Commis- 
sioner Ould.  On  the  26th  July,  1863,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Lieut.-Col, 
Ludlow,  then  acting  as  agent  of  exchange  on  the  Federal  side,  in  which  he 
used  the  following  impressive  and  vigorous  language  in  vindication  of 
himself  and  his  Government :  "  Now  that  our  official  connection  is  being 
terminated,  I  say  to  you  in  the  fear  of  Q«d — and  I  appeal  to  Him  for  tlic 
truth  of  the  declaration — that  there  has  been  no  single  moment,  from  the 
time  we  were  first  brought  together  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  ex- 
cliange  to  the  present  hour,  during  which  there  has  not  been  an  open  and 
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notorious  violation  of  the  cartel,  by  your  autlioritiea.  Officers  and  men, 
numbenng  over  hnndreda,  have  been,  duriiig  your  whole  connection  with 
the  cartel,  kept  in  ci'uei  confinement,  sometimes  in  irons,  or  doomed  to  cells, 
without  charges  or  trial.  They  are  in  prison  now,  unless  God,  in  His 
mercy,  has  released  them.  In  our  parting  moments,  let  me  do  yon  the 
ji^stice  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  so  much  jonr  fault  as  that  of  your 
authorities,  ^ay,  more,  I  believe  your  removal  from  your  position  has 
been  owing  to  the  personal  eiforts  you  have  made  for  a  faithful  ohserv- 
ance,  not  only  of  the  cartel,  but  of  humanity,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war, 

"  Again  and  again  have  I  importuned  you  to  toll  me  of  one  officer  or 
man  now  held  in  couhnement  by  us,  who  was  declared  exchanged.  You 
have,  to  those  appeals,  furnished  one,  Spencer  Kdlog.  Por  hira  I  liave 
Bcai'ched  in  vain.  On  the  other  hand,  I  appeal  to  your  own  records  for 
the  cases  where  your  reports  have  shown  that  our  ofEieers  and  men  have 
been  hold  for  long  months  and  even  years  in  violation  of  the  cartel  and 
our  agreements.  The  last  phase  of  the  enormity,  however,  exceeds  all 
others.  Although  you  have  many  thousands  of  onr  soldiers  now  in  con 
finement  in  your  prisons,  and  especially  in  that  horrible  hold  of  dcatli. 
Fort  Delaware,  you  have  not,  for  several  weeks,  sent  ns  any  prisoners 
During  those  weeks  you  have  despatched  Oapt.  Mulford  with  the  ateamei 
New  York  to  City  Point,  three  or  four  times,  without  any  prisoners,  Foi 
the  first  two  or  three  times  some  sort  of  an  excuse  was  attempted.  None 
is  given  at  this  present  arrival,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  offensive  when  I  say 
that  effrontery  could  not  give  one,  I  ask  you  with  no  purpose  of  disre- 
spect, what  can  you  think  of  this  covert  attempt  to  secure  the  delivery  of 
all  your  prisoners  in  our  hands,  without  the  release  of  those  of  ours  who 
are  languishing  in  hopeless  misery  in  your  prisons  and  dungeons  ? " 

It  is  a  fact  beyond  all  controversy  that  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Con 
federacy  entitled  to  delivery  and  exchange,  were  kept  in  confinement,  in 
defiance  of  the  cartel,  some  under  charges,  and  some  without,  Kany  of 
these  officers  and  soldiers  were  in  confinement  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  cartel,  and  continued  to  ho  so  kept  for  months  and  years  afterwards. 
In  a  few  instances  Comrai^ioner  Ould  succeeded  by  pereistent  pressure  in 
securing  their  release.  la  other  eases,  when  from  returned  prisoners  he 
would  learn  their  place  of  confinement,  and  state  it  to  the  Federal  agent, 
there  would  either  be  a  denial  of  the  fact  tliat  the  party  was  confined 
there,  or  he  would  be  removed  to  some  other  prison.  Many  of  these  pris- 
oners were  actually  declared  exchanged  by  tlie  Federal  Agent  of  Ex- 
change, but  yet  still  kept  in  prison,  and  all  the  others  were  entitled  to  de- 
livery for  exchange  under  the  terms  of  the  cartel. 

To  the  serious  allegation  of  a  retention  of  prisoners  in  spite  of  the  cartel 
and  all  the  obligations  of  good  faith,  the  Federal  Government  never  at- 
anything  but  a  paltry  counter-charge  of  the  wealrest  and  most 
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disingenuous  kind.  During  the  period  before  mentioned  the  only  com- 
plaints made  by  the  Federal  authorities  of  any  breach  of  the  cartel,  were 
in  the  cases  of  such  officers  as  were  retained  in  consequence  of  President 
Davis'  several  proclamations,  and  in  the  case  of  Gen.  Streight  and  his 
officers.  In  looking  back  over  the  prison  records  of  the  Confederacy,  the 
aiithor  can  find  no  instance  of  any  ofRcera  or  men  who  were  kept  in  pris- 
on after  the  date  of  the  cartel  under  the  proclamations  -jf  Mr.  Davis.  In 
point  of  fact,  nothing  was  ever  done  under  them.  No  inquiry  was  ever 
made  whether  the  prisoners  led  negro  troops  or  not.  Streight's  men  were 
detained  for  several  months.  The  reasons  for  their  detention  were  fully 
given.  In  a  letter  written  by  Commissioner  Ould,  August  lat,  1863,  to 
Brig.-Gen.  Meredith,  he  said  :  "  In  retaining  Col.  Streight  and  his  com- 
mand, the  Confederate  authorities  have  not  gone  as  far  as  those  of  tlie 
United  States  have  claimed  for  themselves  the  right  to  go  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  the  cartel.  You  have  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  to 
retain  officeis  and  men  indefinitely,  not  only  upon  charges  actually  pre- 
ferred; but  upon  mere  suspicion.  You  have  now  in  custody  officers  who 
were  in  confinement  wlien  the  cartel  was  framed,  and  who  have  since  been 
declared  exchanged.  Some  of  tbera  have  been  tried,  but  most  of  them 
have  languished  in  prison  all  the  weary  time  without  trial  or  cliarges. 
I  stand  prepared  to  prove  tliese  assertions.  This  course  was  pursued,  too, 
in  the  face  not  only  of  notice,  but  of  protest.  Do  you  deny  to  us  the  right 
to  detain  officers  and  men  for  trial  upon  grave  charges,  while  you  claim 
the  right  to  keep  in  confinement  any  who  may  be  the  object  of  your  sus- 
picion or  special  enmity  ? " 

Commissioner  Onld  also  informed  the  Federal  authorities,  in  1863,  that 
the  charges  against  Streight  and  his  command  were  not  sustained,  and  that 
they  were  held  as  other  prisoners.  At  the  time,  however,  of  this  latter 
notification,  other  dif&culties  had  supervened,  which  had  almost  entirely 


Up  to  July,  1863,  the  Confederates  liad  a  large  exc^  of  prisoners. 
The  larger  number  had  been  released  upon  parole  after  capture.  Such 
paroles  had  been  without  question  respected  by  both  parties,  until  about 
the  middle  of  1863,  when  they  were  to  be  declared  to  be  void  (except 
nnder  very  special  circumstances)  by  General  Orders  at  "Washington.  The 
true  reason  of  those  General  Oi-ders  was  that  the  Federals  had  no  lists  of 
paroled  prisoners  (released  on  capture)  to  be  charged  against  the  Confed- 
erates. The  latter  had  paid  off  all  debts  of  that  kind  from  their  abundant 
stores.  They,  on  the  otlier  hand,  had  many  such  lists  which  were  unsatis- 
fied, being  principally  captures  in  Kentncky,  Tennessee,  etc.  Such  being 
the  state  of  affairs,  on  the  8tb  of  April,  1863,  Commissioner  Ould  was  in- 
formed that  "  exchanges  will  he  confined  to  such  equivalents  as  are  held  in 
confinement  on  either  side."     In  other  words,  as  all  the  paroles  held  by 
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the  Federals  had  been  satisfied  and  paid  for  in  equivalents,  and  as  they 
then  held  none  of  such  to  be  charged  against  the  Confederates,  they  would 
no  longer  respect  Biieli  aa  they  held,  and  the  latter  must  deliver  men  actu- 
ally in  captivity  for  such  as  they  would  send.  The  Ooufederates  then  had 
the  outstanding  paroles,  but  the  Federals  had  the  majority  of  priaonere  in 
band.  The  effect  of  all  this  would  liave  been,  after  the  Confederates  had 
delivered  all  their  prisoners,  to  leave  a  large  balance  of  their  people  in 
prison,  while  they  at  the  same  time  had  in  their  possession  the  paroles  of 
ten  times  as  many  prisoners  as  the  enemy  held  in  captivity.  This  arrange- 
ment Commissioner  Ould  refused  with  indignation.  The  officers  and  men, 
who  gave  the  paroles  referred  to,  were  subsequently,  in  violation  of  their 
parole,  and  without  being  declared  exchanged,  ordered  to  duty,  and 
served  against  the  Soutli.  Thereupon,  Commissioner  Ould  off-setted  such 
paroles  against  eimilai'  paroles  taJien  by  our  officers  and  men  at  Vicksbnrg, 
and  declared  a  like  number  of  the  latter  exchanged.  That  was  tlie  only 
way  he  had  of  "  getting  even  "  with  the  enemy  ;  and  no  one  can  say  that 
the  way  was  not  fair  and  honourable. 

rrom  this  time  the  provision  of  the  cartel,  that  all  prisoners,  where 
practicable,  were  to  be  delivered  within  ten  days  was  practically  nullified, 
and  was  not  respected  dm'ing  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Such  deliveries 
as  were  made  afterwards,  were  in,  consequence  of  special  agreements.  The 
most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  Commissioner  Ould  to  remedy  this 
diatre^ing  state  of  things.  The  Confederate  authorities  only  claimed  that 
the  provisions  of  the  cartel  should  be  fulfilled.  They  only  asked  the  ene- 
my to  do  what,  without  any  hesitation,  tliey  had  done  during  the  first  year 
of  the  operation  of  the  cartel.  Seeing  a  persistent  purpcee  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  G-overnment  to  violate  its  own  agreement,  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities, moved  iy  ths  sufferings  of  the  msn  in  the  prisons  of  each  helligeremi, 
determined  to  abate  their  fair  demands,  and  accordingly,  on  the  10th  of 
August,  186i,  Commissioner  Ould  addressed  the  following  communication 
to  Major  John  E.  Mulford,  Assistant  Agent  of  Excliange : 

RiciwoHD,  Va.,  Angusl  10th,  186i, 

Ma§.  John  B.  Midford,  Asst.  Agent  of  Sxchanffe  : 

Sib  :  You  have  several  Umea  proposed  to  me  to  exchange  the  prisoners  respectively 
held,  bj  the  two  belligerenta,  officer  /or  officer,  and  man  for  man.  The  same  offer  haa 
aiso  been  made  by  other  offlciala  having  cbaige  of  matters  connected  with  the  exchange 
of  prisoners.  This  proposal  has  heretofore  been  declined  by  the  Confederafa  authorities, 
they  insistiiig  upon  the  tei'ms  of  the  cartel,  which  required  the  delivery  of  the  escess  on 
either  side  upon  parole.  In  view,  however,  of  the  very  large  number  o£  prisonous  now 
held  by  each  party,  and  the  suffering  consequent  upon  their  continued  confinement, 
I  now  consent  to  the  above  proposal  and  agree  to  deliver  to  you  the  prisoners  held  m 
captivity  by  the  Confederate  atithorifies,  provided  you  agree  to  deliver  an  equal  number 
of  Confederate  officera  and  men.  As  eqnal  numbers  are  delivered  from  time  to  time, 
they  wiJl  be  declared  esclianged.  Thisproposalismadewith  the  understanding  that  the 
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officers  anil  men  on  both  sidea,  who  have  been  longest  in  captivity,  will  be  first  delivered, 
where  it  U  practicable.  I  shall  bo  happy  to  hear  from  you  as  speedilj  as  possible, 
whether  this  arrangement  can  bo  carried  out. 

KespectfuUy,  jour  obedient  servant, 

E.  OULD,  Agent  of  Esximngs. 

The  delivery  of  this  iDttcr  was  accompanied  ■with  a  statement  of  the 
mortality  which  was  hiirrying  so  many  Federal  prisoners,  at  Andersonvillc 
to  the  grave. 

On  the  30th  of  the  same  month  Hajor  Mulford  returned  with  the  flag 
of  trace  steamer,  but  brought  no  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  10th  of  August. 
In  conversation  with  him,  Commissioner  Ould  asked  if  he  had  any  reply  to 
make  to  the  communication,  and  his  answer  yim  that  he  was  not  author- 
ized to  make  any.  So  deep  was  the  solicitude  which  OommisBioner  Ould 
felt  in  the  fate  of  the  captives  in  Northern  prisons,  that  he  determined  to 
make  another  effort.  In  order  to  obviate  any  objection  which  technicality 
might  raise  as  to  the  person  to  whom  his  comm,unication  was  addressed, 
he  wrote  to  Maj.-Gren.  E,  A.  HitchcocI::,  the  Federal  Commissioner  of 
Exchange,  residing  in  Washington  city,  the  following  letter,  and  delivered 
the  same  to  Major  Mulford  on  the  day  of  its  date.  Accompanying  that 
letter  was  a  copy  of  the  communication  which  he  had  addressed  to  Major 
Mulford  on  the  10th  of  August : 

B.cnuOKD,  August  22,  !S«. 

Ma^.-Oen.  K  A.  Hitdicoch,  V.  S.  Commimonffr  of  Ewcliwnge : 

Sir  ;  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  commmiicatioii  which,  on  the  10th  inst.,  I  addressed 
and  delivered  to  Major  Jno.  E.  Mulford,  Assistant  Agent  of  Exchange,  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  I  deem  it  proper  to  forward  this  paper  to  you,  in  order  that  you 
may  fully  understand  the  position  which  is  taken  by  the  Confederate  authorities.  I  shall 
be  glad  if  the  proposiliDn  therein  made  is  accepted  by  your  Government, 

Eesp,ectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

Eo.  OuiD,  Agent  of  Exdiange. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  August,  Commissioner  Ould  was  notified 
that  the  flag  of  trnce  steamer  had  again  appeared  at  Yarina.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  sent  to  ilaj,  Mulford  the  following  note : 

Maj,  John  B.  MvXfwd,  Assistant  Agent  of  Mxehange  : 

Sir  :  On  the  lOth  of  this  month  I  addressed  you  a  communication,  to  which  I  have 
received  no  answer.  On  the  23d  inst,  I  also  addressed  a  communication  to  Maj.-Gen, 
B,  A,  Hitchcock,  XJ.  B.  CommisHoner  of  Exchange,  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  you 
of  the  10th  inst,  I  now  respectfully  aak  you  to  state  in  writing  whether  you  have  any 
reply  to  either  of  said  communications ;  and  if  not,  -whether  you  have  any  reason  to 
give  why  no  reply  has  been  made  ? 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ko,  Gold,  Agent  of  Exdiange. 
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In   a    short    tiino   Conimissioner    Onld    received    the    following    re- 
sponse : 


Eon.  H.  Ould,  Agent  of  Exchange  : 

SiK ;  I  havo  tlie  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favour  of  to-daj,  request- 
ing answer,  et«.,  to  your  communication  of  the  10th  inst.,  on  the  question  of  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  To  which,  in  reply,  I  would  say,  I  have  no  conimunication  on  the 
subject  from  our  authorities,  nor  am  I  yet  authorized  to  make  answer, 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
John  S.  ilui.FOBD,  Ass't  Agent  of  Exchange. 

This  was  the  \7b0le  Federal  reply  to  the  hnmane  proposition  of  the 
Confederacy — this  the  bi-ief  indication  of  their  cruel  purpose  to  let  their 
prisonere  rot  and  die  in  inaniScient  prisons,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  a  libel  and  colouring  a  story  against  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
The  offer  of  Commissioner  Ould  was  on  the  extreme  of  generosity.  He 
proposed,  when  the  enemy  had  a  large  excess  of  prisoners,  to  exchange 
officer  for  officer  and  man  for  man.  Tliis  aiTangement  would  have  left  the 
surplus  in  the  enemy's  hands.  But  the  liberal  offer,  which  would  have 
instantly  restored  to  life  and  fi-eedom  tiiousands  of  snfl'ering  captives, 
was  never  even  teeded  at  Washington  ;  it  was  brutally  calctilated  tliere 
that  such  a  delivery  from  tlie  prison  pens  of  Andersonville  and  elsewhere 
would  put  so  many  thousand  Confederate  muskets  in  the  field,  and  cut  off 
a  chapter  of  horrours,  from  which  it  had  been  convenient  to  draw  texts  on 
the  subject  of  "  rebel  barbarities."  To  keep  tliat  text  before  the  world  was 
the  determined  purpose  at  Washington.  It  had  again  and  again  been  an- 
nounced that  the  subsistence  of  the  Confederacy  had  fallen  so  low — chiefly 
through  the  warfare  of  the  enemy  mating  it  a  point  to  destroy  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  supplies  of  every  kind— that  its  own  soldiers  were  compelled 
to  subsist  upon  a  third  of  a  pound  of  meat  and  a  pound  of  coarse  corn  meal 
or  flour  every  day.  With  such  reduced  rations,  Confederate  soldiers  them- 
selves were  often  exposed  with  thin  and  tattered  clothes  to  the  freezing 
winter  storms,  withoiit  tents,  overcoats,  blankets  or  shoes.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances it  was  impossible  to  provide  properly  for  many  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  prisoners  at  Andersonviile,  Salisbury,  and  other  places  south  of 
Ilichmond,  where  crowded  CLuarters,  prepared  only  for  smaller  numbers, 
and  frequent  removals  to  prevent  recapture,  added  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
prisoners,  and  swelled  the  list  of  mortality.  The  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton refused  to  do  their  own  part  to  relieve  tlie  sufferings  of  these  unhappy 
men,  and  deliberately  decreed  the  extension  of  their  sufferings  that  tliey 
might  put  before  the  world  false  and  plausible  proofs  of  "  rebel  barbarity." 

It  is  simply  in  opposition  to  all  that  is  known  of  Southern  generosity 
in  the  war  to  believe  that  the  sufferings  of  Andersonviile  were  the  result 
40 
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of  iiegicct,  still  less  of  design  on  tlie  part  of  the  Confederate  Govemmont. 
A  eingle  tTain  of  acts  is  not  likely  to  bs  so  opposed  to  the  whole  career  and 
consiatcnt  cliaracter  of  a  people  in  a  four  years'  war.  The  site  of  the  prison 
at  AndersonvUle— a  point  on  the  Southwestern  railway  in  Georgia  had 
been  selected  under  an  official  order  having  reference  to  the  following 
points :  "  A  healthy  locality,  plenty  of  pure  good  water,  a  ronning  stream, 
and,  if  possible,  sliade  trees,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  gnst 
and  saw  mills."  The  pressure  was  so  great  at  Kichmond,  and  the  snppliea 
so  scant,  that  prisoners  were  sent  forward  while  the  stockade  was  only 
about  half  finished.  "When  the  first  instalment  of  prisoners  an'ived,  there 
was  no  guard  at  Andersonville,  and  the  little  squad  which  had  charge  of 
them  in  the  cars  had  to  remain ;  and  at  no  time  did  the  guard,  efficient  and 
on  duty,  exceed  fifteen  hundred,  to  man  the  stockade,  to  guard,  and  do 
general  duty,  and  afford  relief  and  enforce  discipline  over  thirty-four  thou- 
sand prisoners. 

la  regard  to  the  sufferings  and  mortality  among  the  prisoners  at  An- 
dersonville, none  of  it  arose  from  the  tmhealthiness  of  the  locality.  The 
food,  though  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  Confederate  soldiers,  the  bread, 
too,  being  com,  was  different  from  that  to  which  they  hStd  been  accustomed, 
did  not  agree  with  them,  and  scm'vy  and  diarrhroa  prevailed  to  a  consider- 
able extent ;  neither  disease,  however,  was  the  result  of  starvation.  That 
some  prisoners  did  not  get  their  allowance,  although  a  full  supply  was  sent 
in,  is  true.  But  there  not  being  a  guard  siifBcient  to  attend  to  distribution, 
Foderal  prisoners  were  appointed,  each  having  a  certain  number  allotted 
to  his  charge,  among  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that  every  man  got  his 
portion,  and,  as  an  inducement,  this  prisoner  had  especial  favoui-s  and  ad- 
vantages ;  upon  complaint  by  those  under  him,  he  was  broke  and  another 
selected  ;  so  that  it  only  required  good  faith  on  the  part  of  these  head  men, 
thus  appointed,  to  insure  to  each  man  his  share.  But  prisonei's  would  often 
sell  their  rations  for  whiskey  and  tobacco,  and  would  sell  tho  clothes 
from  their  backs  for  either  of  them. 

In  regard  to  sanitaiy  regolations,  tiiere  were  certain  prescribed  places 
and  modes  for  the  reception  of  all  filth,  and  a  sluice  was  made  to  carry  it 
off;  but  the  most  abominable  disregard  was  manifested  of  all  sanitary 
regulations,  and  to  such  a  degi'ee  that  if  a  conspu'aey  had  been  entered  into 
by  a  large  number  of  the  prisoners  to  cause  the  utmost  filth  and  stench, 
it  could  not  have  accomplished  a  more  disgusting  result.  Besides  which 
there  was  a  large  number  of  atrocious  villains,  whose  outrages  in  robbing, 
beating  and  murdering  their  fellow-prison  era  must  have  been  the  cause, 
directly  or  remotely,  of  very  many  deaths  and  of  an  inconceivable  amount 
of  suffering.  We  must  recollect  that  among  thirty-four  thousand  prison- 
ers, who  had  encountered  the  hardships  of  the  fields  of  many  battles,  and 
had  had  wounds,  there  were  many  of  delicate  physique — many  of  respect- 
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ability,  to  whom  such  fellowship,  sncli  eelf-ereated  tilth,  and  sueli  atrocious 
i-uffiaiiism,  would  of  itself  cause  despondency,  disease,  and  death ;  and 
when,  ia  addition  to  this,  was  the  conviction  that  the  Federal  "War  De- 
■partment,  perfectly  cognizant  of  all  this,  had  deliberately  consigned 
them  indefinitely  to  this  condition,  a  consuming  despair  was  superadded 
to  all  their  other  suEferingB. 

The  uiei'its  of  Andersonville  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  it  was 
of  unquestioned  healthfulness ;  it  was  large  enough  and  had  water  enough, 
and  could  have  been  made  tolerable  for  the  number  originally  intended 
for  it.  It  appears  that  the  increase  of  that  number  was  apparently  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  for  the  time ;  that  other  sites  were  selected  and  prepared 
with  all  possible  despatch  ;  that  the  provisions  were  similar  in  amount  and 
quality  to  those  used  by  Confederate  soldiers  ;  that  deficient  means  ren- 
dered a  supply  of  clothing,  tents,  and  medicines  scanty ;  that  the  rales  of 
discipline  and  sanitary  regulations  of  the  prison,  if  eompU^  wUh  ly  the 
prisoners,  would  have  secured  to  each  a  supply  of  food,  and  have  averted 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  tlie  filth  and  the  ruffianism,  which  two  causes 
outside  of  nnavoidable  sickness,  caused  the  great  mass  of  suffering  and 
mortality. 

But  the  history  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  Confederate  authori- 
ties to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  Andersonville,  through  some  resumption  of 
exchanges,  does  not  end  with  the  proposition  referred  to  as  made  by  Com- 
missioner Ould  to  exchange  man  for  man,  and  leave  the  surplus  at  the 
disposition  of  the  enemy.  It  was  Ibllowed  by  another  more  liberal  and  _ 
more  extraordinary  proposition.  Acting  under  the  du-ect  instructions  of 
the  Secretaiy  of  War,  and  seeing  plainly  that  there  was  no  hope  of  any 
general  or  extended  partial  system  of  exchange,  Commissioner  Ould,  in 
August,  186i,  offei-ed  to  the  Federal  agent  of  exchange.  Gen.  Mulford,  to 
deliver  to  him  all  the  sick  and  wounded  Federal  prisoners  we  had,  without 
insisting  -tipon  the  delivery  of  an  equivalent  wmriher  of  our  prisormrs  in 
return.  He  also  informed  Gen,  Mnlford  of  the  terrible  mortality  among 
the  Fedei'al  prisoners,  ur^ug  him  to  be  swift  in  sending  transportation  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Savanuah  Eiver  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  away. 
The  offer  of  Commissioner  Ould  included  all  the  sick  and  wounded  at 
Andersonville  and  other  Confederate  prisons.  He  further  informed  Gen. 
Mulford,  in  order  to  make  his  Government  safe  in  sending  transportation, 
that  if  the  sick  and  wounded  did  not  amount  to  teil  or  fiileen  thousand 
men,  the  Confederate  authorities  would  make  up  that  number  in  well  men. 
This  offer,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  made  early  in  August,  1864.  Gen. 
Mulford  informed  Commissioner  Ould  it  was  directly  communicated  to  his 
Government,  yet  no  timely  advantage  was  ever  talten  of  it. 

This  interesting  and  impoi'tant  fact  is  for  tlie  first  time  authoritatively 
published  in  these  pages.     It  contains  volumes  of  significance.     The  ques- 
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tion  occurs,  who  was  responsible  for  tlie  sufferings  of  the  sick  and  wonnded 
and  prisoners  at  Andersonville,  from  Augnst  to  December,  186i  ?  The 
world  will  asli  with  amazement,  if  it  was  possible  that  tliousands  of  piis- 
oners  were  left  to  die  in  inadequate  places  of  confinement,  merely  to  make 
a  case  againet  the  South — merely  for  romance  1  The  single  fact  gives  the 
clue  to  tliewhole  story  of  the  deception  and  inhuman  cruelty  of  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington  with  reference  to  their  prisoner  of  wai' — the  key 
to  a  chapter  of  hoiTOura  that  even  tlie  hardy  hand  of  History  shakes  to 
nidock.  To  blacken  the  reputation  of  an  liononrable  enemy ;  to  make  a 
false  appeal  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  world  ;  to  gratify  an  inhuman  I'e- 
venge,  Mr.  Stanton,  the  saturnine  and  malignant  Secretary  of  War  at  "Wash- 
mgton,  did  not  hesitate  to  doom  to  death  thousands  of  his  eomiti-ymen,  and 
then  to  smear  their  sentinels  with  accusing  blood. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Commi^ioner  Ould  to  keep  open  the  ofifer  he 
had  made,  and  deliver  to  the  Pedera!  authorities  all  their  sick  and  woiinded, 
from  time  to  time,  especially  if  the  straits  of  wai'  should  deny  the  Confed- 
erates the  means  of  providing  for  their  coratbrt.  To  show  how  honest  and 
earnest  he  was  in  his  offer  to  Mulford,  when  the  transportation  did  arrive, 
he  did  deliver  to  him  at  Savannah  and  Charleston  thu'teen  thousand  men, 
large  numljers  of  whom  Were  well,  and  was  ready  to  deliver  as  many  as 
his  transportation  could  accommodate,  and  that  too  under  the  difficulties 
and  pressure  of  Sherman's  invasion  of  Georgia,  when  nothing  but  tempo- 
rary shiftings  were  our  expedients. 

Tlie  transfer  of  the  entire  matter  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners  from  the 
control  of  Secretary  Stanton,  who  had  been  averse  to  all  ailments  of 
justice,  and  to  all  appeals  on  this  subject,  to  that  of  Gien.  Grant,  ofi'ered 
to  Commissioner  Ould  another  oportunity  to  essay  an  effort  of  humanity. 
On  the  11th  I'ebruary,  1865,  he  proposed  to  Gen.  Grant,  to  deliver  with- 
out delay  all  the  prisoners  on  hand,  upon  receiving  an  assurance  from  him 
that  he  wonld  deliver  an  equal  number  of  Confederate  prisoners,  vritliin  a 
reasonable  time.  This  was  accepted,  and  every  energy  was  nsed  to  send 
immediately  through  Wilmington,  James  River,  and  other  practicable 
ways,  all  the  prisoners  we  had.  This  was  very  speedily  consummated,  so 
far  as  all  in  prisons  in  Virginia,  and  Worth  and  South  Carolina,  were  con- 
cerned. The  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  the  cutting  of  our  communica- 
tions, only  prevented  the  immediate  execution  elsewhere.  Orders  to  that 
effect,  and  messengei-s  to  secure  it,  were  sent  to  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
the  Trans-Mississippi.  A  return  number  of  piiaoners,  to  the  amount  of 
about  five  thousand  per  week,  were  sent  to  Richmond,  until  the  foi-tunea 
of  war  closed  all  operations,  even  down  to  the  matter  of  an  adjustment  of 
accounts.     The  adjustment  has  never  been  made. 

The  general  subject  of  the  condition  and  treatment  of  prisoners,  on  both 
sides,  in  the  war,  is  involved  in  much  we  have  already  written  of  tlie 
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history  of  the  exchange  queation.  Bat  in  order  to  make  a  proper  case  for 
posterity  on  a  Bpecia!  and  deeply  interesting  topic,  Commissioner  Oiild 
Tirged  and  succeeded  in  raising  a  joint  Congressional  Committee  at  Eioh- 
mond,  to  take  the  testimony  of  returned  prisoners  as  to  their  treatment  by 
the  enemy.  That  Committee  was  raised,  and  a  large  mass  of  testimony 
was  taken,  which  was  unfortunately  lost  by  fire.  This  Committee,  how- 
ever, made  a  report  in  February,  1865,  a  copy  of  which  was  preserved. 
It  is  a  document  which  should  be  read  with  care ;  the  space  it  occupies 
could  scarcely  be  filled  mth  a  narrative  more  just  and  condensed  ;  and 
we  therefore  annex  it,  in  full : 


The  duties  ^signed  to  the  committee  under  the  several  resolutions  of  Congress  des- 
ignating them,  are  "  to  investigate  and  report  upon  tlie  condition  and  treatment  of  tlie 
prisoners  of  war  respectively  held  by  the  Confederate  and  United  States  Governments^ 
upon  the  causes  of  their  detention,  and  the  refusal  to  exchange ;  and  also  upon  the  vio- 
lations by  the  enemy  of  the  rales  of  civilized  warfare  in  the  conduct  of  the  war."  These 
suhjecia  are  broad  ia  extent  and  importance ;  and  in  order  Mly  to  investigate  and  pre- 
sent them,  the  committee  propose  to  continue  their  labours  in  obtaining  evidence,  and 
deducing  from  it  a  truthful  report  of  facts  ihnsfrative  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  wai-  has 
been  conducted. 

Bnt  we  deem  it  proper  at  this  time  to  make  a  preliminary  report,  founded  upon  evi- 
dence recently  taken,  relating  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  by  both  helligerents. 
This  report  is  rendered  especially  important,  fey  reason  of  persistent  efforts  lately  made 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  by  associations  and  individuals  connected 
or  co-operating  with  it,  to  asperse  the  honour  of  the  Confederate  authorities,  and  to 
charge  them  with  deliberate  and  wilful  cruelty  to  prisoners  of  war.  Two  publications 
have  been  issued  at  the  North  within  the  past  year,  and  have  been  circulated  not  only 
m  the  United  States,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  South,  and  in  Europe.  One  of  these  ia 
the  report  of  the  joint  select  committee  of  the  Northern  Congress  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  known  as  "  Beport  No.  67."  The  other  purports  to  be  a  "  Narrative  of  the  priva- 
tions and  sufferings  of  United  States  officers  and  soldiers  while  prisonere  of  war,"  and  is 
issued  as  a  report  of  a  commission  of  enquiry  appointed  by  "  The  United  States  Sani- 
tary Commission." 

This  body  is  alleged  to  consist  of  Valentine  Mott,  M.  D.,  Edward  Delafield,  M.  D., 
Gouveraeur  Mon-is  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Ellerslie  Wallace,  M.  D.,  Hon.  J.  J.  Clarke  Hare,  and 
Rev,  Treadwell  Walden.  Although  these  persona  are  not  of  sufBcient  public  importance 
and  weight  to  give  authority  to  their  publication,  yet  your  committee  have  deemed  it 
proper  to  notice  it  in  connection  with  the  "  Report  No.  67,"  before  mentioned,  because 
the  8a»itary  Commission  haa  been  underatood  to  have  acted  to  a  greater  extent  under 
the  control  and  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  because  tkeir 
report  claims  to  be  founded  on  evidence  taken  in  solemn  form. 

A  candid  reader  of  tiieao  publications  will  not  fail  to  discover  that,  whether  tho 
Btatementa  they  make  be  true  or  not,  their  spirit  is  not  adapted  to  promote  a  better  feel 
ing  between  the  hostile  powers.    They  are  not  intended  for  the  humane  purpose  of 
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ameliorating  the  condition  of  tie  tmliappy  prisonei's  lielfl  in  captivity.  They  ara  de- 
aiguEd  to  inflame  the  eyil  passions  of  the  North  ;  to  keep  up  the  war  spirit  among  thcif 
own  people ;  to  represent  the  South  as  acting  under  the  dominion  of  a  spirit  of  cruelty, 
iBhumaidty,  aad  interested  malice,  and  thus  to  vilify  her  people  in  the  eyes  of  all  on 
whom  these  pnblicationB  can  worii.  They  are  justly  characterized  by  the  Hon.  James 
M.  Maaoa  as  belonging  to  tliat  class  of  literature  called  the  "  sensational " — a  style  of 
writing  prevalent  for  many  years  at  the  North,  and  wMch,  banning  with  the  wiltera 
of  newspaper  narratiyes  and  cheap  fiction,  lias  gradually  extended  itself,  until  it  is  now 
the  favoured  mode  adopted  by  medical  professora,  judges  of  courts,  and  reverend  cleigy- 
inen,  and  is  even  chosen  aa  the  proper  style  for  a  report.hy  a  committee  of  their  Congress. 

Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  trath  of  this  Tiew  than  the  "  Eeport  No.  67,"  and 
its  appendages.  It  is  accompanied  by  eight  pictures,  or  photographs,  alleged  to 
represent  United  States  prisoners  of  war,  returned  from  Richmond,  in  a  sad  state  of 
emaciation  and  suffering.  Coiiceniiag 'these  cases,  your  committee  will  have  other  re- 
marks, to  be  presently  sabmitted.  They  are  only  alluded  to  now  to  show  that  this  re- 
port does  really  belong  to  the  "  sensational "  class  of  literature,  and  that,  prima  fade, 
it  is  open  to  the  same  criticism  to  which  the  yellow-covered  novels,  the  "  narratives  of 
noted  highwaymen,"  and  the  "  awful  beacoia  "  of  the  Northern  book-stalls  should  be 
subjected. 

The  intent  and  spirit  of  this  report  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract : 
"  The  evidence  proves,  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt,  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
rebel  authorities,  deliberately  and  persistently  practised,  for  a  long  time  past,  to  subject 
those  of  our  soldiers  who  have  been  so  unforttmate  as  to  fall  into  their  hands,  to  a  sys- 
tem of  treatment  which  has  resulted  in  redudng  many  of  those  who  have  survived  and 
been  permitted  to  retm-n  to  ns,  to  ft  condition,  both  physically  and  mentally,  which  no 
langu^e  we  can  use,  can  adequately  describe."— Eeport,  p.  1.  And  they  give  also  a 
letter  from  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  Northern  Secretary  of  War,  from  which  the  following 
is  an  estraot :  "  The  enonnity  of  the  ciime  committed  by  the  rebels  towards  our  prison- 
ers for  the  last  several  months  is  not  known  or  realized  by  our  people,  and  cannot  but 
fill  with  horrour  the  civilized  world,  when  the  facts  are  fully  revealed.  There  appears 
to  llave  been  a  deliberate  system  of  savage  and  barbarous  treatment  and  starvation,  the 
result  of  which  will  be  that  few  (if  any)  of  the  prisoners  that  have  been  in  their  hands 
during  the  past  winter,  will  ever  ag^n  be  in  a  condiijon  to  render  any  service  or  even 
to  enjoy  life."— Report,  p.  4.  And  the  Sanitary  Commission,  in  their  pamphlet,  after 
picturing  many  scenes  of  privations  and  suffering,  and  bringing  many  charges  of  cruelty 
against  the  Confederate  authorities,  declare  as  follows : — "  The  concluaion  is  unavoid- 
able, therefore,  that  these  privations  and  sufferings  have  been  designedly  inflicted  by  the 
military  and  other  authorities  of  the  rebel  Ctovenuent,  and  could  not  have  been  due  to 
canses  which  such  authorities  conld  not  control." — p.  05. 

After  examining  these  publications,  your  committee  approached  the  subject  with  an 
earnest  deM*  to  ascertain  the  truth.  If  their  investigation  should  result  in  ascertaining 
that  these  charges  (or  any  of  them)  were  true,  the  committee  desired,  as  far  aa  might  be 
in  their  power,  and  as  far  as  they  could  influence  the  Congress,  to  remove  the  evils  com- 
plained of,  and  to  conform  to  the  most  humane  spirit  of  civilization :  and  if  these  charges 
were  unfounded  and  false,  they  deemed  it  as  a  sacred  duty,  witliout  delay,  to  present  to 
the  Confederate  Congress  and  people,  and  to  the  public  eye  of  the  enlightened  world,  a 
vindication,  of  their  country,  and  to  relieve  her  authorities  from  tiie  injurious  slanders 
brought  against  her  by  her  enemies.  With  these  views,  we  have  taken  a  considerable 
amount  of  testimony  bearing  on  the  subject.  We  have  sought  to  obtain  witnesses  whose 
position  or  duties  made  them  familiar  with  the  facts  testified  to,  and  whose  characters 
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entitled  ttem  to  full  credit.  We  have  not  hesitated  to  examine  Nortlieni  prisoners  of 
war  upon  points  and  experience  specially  within  their  knowledge.  "We  now  present  the 
testimony  taken  by  ue,  and  submit  a  report  of  facts  and  inferences  fairly  deducible  from 
the  evidence,  ftrom  the  admisdonsof  our  enemies,  and  from  public  records  of  undoubted 
autiiority. 

First  in  order,  your  committee  will  notice  the  charge  contained  both  in  "  Report 
No.  67,"  and  in  the  "  sanitary  "  publication,  founded  on  the  appearance  and  condition 
of  the  sick  prisoners  Bent  from  Richmond  to  Annapolis  and  Baltimore  about  the  last  of 
April,  1864.  These  are  the  men,  some  of  whom  form  the  Bubjecta  of  the  photographs 
with  which  the  United  States  Congressional  Committee  bare  adorned  their  report.  The 
disingenuous  attempt  is  made  in  both  these  publications  to  prodiiue  the  impression  that 
these  sick  and  emaciated  men  were  fair  representatives  of  the  general  atate  of  the  pris- 
oners held  by  the  South,  and  that  all  their  prisoners  were  being  rapidly  reduced  to  the 
same  state  by  starvation  and  cruelty,  and  by  neglect,  ill  ti'eatment,  and  denial  of  proper 
food,  stimulants,  and  medicine  in  the  Confederate  hospitals.  Tour  committee  take 
pleasure  in  saying  that  not  only  is  this  charge  proved  to  be  wholly  false,  but  the  evi- 
dence ascertains  facts  as  to  the  Confederate  hospitals  in  which  Northern  prisoners  of  war 
are  treated,  highly  creditable  to  the  authorities  which  establisned  them,  and  to  the  sur- 
geons and  their  aids  who  have  so  humanely  conducted  thera.  Tlie  facts  arc  simply 
these ; 

The  Federal  authorities,  iu  violation  of  the  cartel,  having  for  a  long  time  rcftiscd 
exchange  of  prisoners,  finally  consented  to  a  partial  exchange  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
on  both  sides.  Accordingly,  a  number  of  eucli  prisoners  were  sent  ftom  the  hospitals  ia 
Richmond.  General  directions  had  been  given  that  none  should  be  sent  except  those 
who  might  be  expected  to  endure  the  removal  and  passage  with  safety  to  theh'  lives ; 
but  in  some  cases  the  surgeons  were  induced  to  depart  from  this  rule,  fay  the  entreaties 
of  some  ofiicers  aid  men  in  the  last  stages  of  emaciation,  suffering  not  only  with  exces- 
sive debility,  but  with  "nostalgia,"  or  home-sickness,  whose  cases  were  regarded  as 
desperate,  and  who  could  not  live  if  they  remained,  and  might  possibly  improve  if  car- 
ried home.  Thus  it  happened  that  some  very  sick  and  emaciated  men  were  carried  to 
Annapolis,  but  their  illness  was  not  the  result  of  ill  treatment  or  neglect.  Sitch  cases 
might'  be  found  in  any  large  hospital.  North  or  South.  They  might  even  be  found  in 
private  families,  where  the  sufferer  would  be  surrounded  by  every  comfort  that  love 
could  bestow.  Tet  these  are  the  cases  which,  with  hideous  violation  of  decency,  the 
'  ^Northern  committee  have  paraded  in  pictures  and  photographs.  They  have  taken  their 
own  sick  and  enfeebled  Boldiers,  have  stripped  them  naked ;  have  exposed  them  before 
a  d^uerreiau  apparatus ;  have  pictured  every  shrunken  limb  and  mnsclo— and  all  for  the 
purpose,  not  of  relieving  their  sufferings,  but  of  bringing  a  false  and  slanderous  charge 
against  the  South, 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the  illness  of  these  [Fedei-al]  prisoners  was  not 
the  result  of  ill  treatment  or  neglect.  The  testimony  of  Surgeons  Semple  and  Spencc, 
of  Assistant  Surgeons  Tinsley,  Marriott,  and  Miller,  and  of  the  Fedeisl  prisoners,  E.  P. 
DahTmple,  George  Henry  Brown,  and  Freeman  B.  Teague,  ascertains  this  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  every  candid  mind.  But  in  refuting  thJa  chaige,  your  committee  ai'C  compelled, 
by  the  evidence,  to  bring  a  counter-charge  against  the  Northern  authorities,  which  they 
fear  will  not  be  so  ea^ly  refiited.  In  exchange,  a  number  of  Confederate  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners  have  been  at  vaiions  times  delivered  at  Richmond  and  at  Savannah. 
The  mortality  among  these  on  the  pass^^  and  their  condition  when  delivered,  were  so 
deplorable  as  to  justify  the  charge  that  they  had  been  treated  with  inhuman  neglect  by 
the  Northern  authorities.  . 
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Assistant  Smgeon  Tinsley  testifies :  "  I  have  seen  many  of  our  prisoners  returned 
from,  tlie  Ifortli,  who  were  nothing  but  skin  and  bones.  They  were  as  emaciated  as  s. 
man  could  he  to  i-etain  life,  and  the  photographs  (appended  to  '  Report  No,  67,')  would 
not  be  ex^gerated  representations  of  our  returned  prisoners  to  whom  I  tiiua  allude. 
[  saw  two  himdred  and  fifty  of  our  sick  brought  in  oa  litters  from  the  steamer  at 
Eockett's.  Thirteen  dead  bodies  were  brought  off  the  steamer  the  same  night.  At  least 
thirty  died  io  oue  night  after  they  were  received." 

Surgeon  Spence  testifies :  "  I  was  at  Savannah,  and  saw  rather  over  three  thousand 
prisoners  received.  The  list  showed  that  a  large  number  had  died  on  the  passage  from 
Baltimore  to  Savannah,  The  number  sent  from  the  Federal  prisons  was  tlu'ee  thousand 
five  hundred,  and  out  of  that  number  they  delivered  only  three  thousand  and  twenty- 
eight,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  Capt.  Hatch  can  give  you  the  esact  number. 
Thus,  about  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  died  on  the  passage.  I  was  told  that  sixtj- 
eeven  dead  bodies  had  been  taken  from  one  train  of  cars  between  Elmira  and  Baltimore. 
After  being  received  at  Savannah,  they  had  the  brat  attention  possible,  yet  many  died 
in  a  few  days."  "  In  carrrying  out  the  exchange  of  disabled,  sick,  and  wounded  men, 
we  delivered  at  Savannah  and  Charleston  about  eleven  thousand  Federal  prisoners,  and 
their  physical  condition  compared  most  favourably  with  those  we  recaved  in  exchange, 
although  of  course  the  worst  cases  among  the  Confederates  had  been  removed  by  death 
during  the  passE^." 

Richard  H.  DibreU,  a  merchant  of  Richmond,  and  a  member  of  the  "  ambulance  com- 
mittee," whose  labors  in  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  have  been  acknowl- 
edged both  by  Confederate  and  Northern  men,  thus  tesfifl^  concemmg  our  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  at  Savannah,  returned  from  Northern  prisons  and  hospitols :  "  I  have 
never  seen  a  set  of  men  in  worse  condition.  They  were  so  enfeebled  and  emaciated  that 
we  lifted  them  like  little  children.  Many  of  them  were  like  living  skeletons.  Indeed, 
there  was  one  poor  boy,  about  seventeen  years  old,  who  presented  the  moat  distressing 
and  deplorable  appearance  I  ever  saw.  He  was  nothing  but  sHn  and  bone,  and  besides 
this,  he  was  literally  eaten  up  with  vermin.  He  died  in  the  hospital  in  a  few  days  after 
being  removed  thither,  notwithstanding  the  kindest  treatment  and  the  use  of  the  most 
judicious  nourishment  Our  men  wei-c  in  so  reduced  a  condition,  that  on  more  than 
one  trip  up  on  the  short  passage  of  ten  miles  from  the  transports  to  the  city,  as  many  as 
five  died.  The  clothing  of  the  privates  was  in  a  wretdied  state  of  tatters  and  filth." 
"The  mortality  on  the  passage  from  Mainland  was  very  great,  as  well  as  that  on  the 
passage  from  the  prisons  to  the  port  from  which  they  started.  I  cannot  state  the  esact  ■ 
number,  but  I  think  I  heard  tliat  thi'ee  thousand  five  hundred  were  started,  and  we  only 
received  about  three  thousand  and  twenty-seven."  I  have  looked  at  the  photogi-aphs 
appended  to  '  Report  No.  67 '  of  the  committee  of  the  Federal  Congress,  and  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare  that  several  of  our  men  were  worse  cases  of  emaciation  and  sickness  than 
any  represented  in  these  photographs." 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  DibreO  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Andrew  Johnston,  also  a  mer- 
chant of  Richmond,  and  a  member  of  the  "  ambulance  committee." 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  sick  and  wounded  Federal  prisoners  at  Annapolis  whose 
condition  has  been  made  a  subject  of  outcry  and  of  widespread  complaint  by  the  North- 
em  Congress,  were  not  in  a  woree  state  than  were  the  Confederate  prisoners  returned 
Ii:om  Northern  hospitals  and  prisons  of  wliicb  the  humanity  and  superiour  management 
are  mwle  subjects  of  special  boasting  by  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  I 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  your  committee  take  pleasure  in  reporting  the  facta 
ascertained  by  their  investigations  concerning  the  Confederate  hospitals  for  sick  and 
wounded  Federal  prisoners.  They  have  made  personal  examination,  and  have  taken  evi- 
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dence  specially  in  relation  to  "  Hospital  No.  31,"  in  Hictmoud,  tiecauae  this  has  been  made 
subject  of  distinct  ctarge  in  the  publication  last  mentioned.  It  has  been  shown,  not  only 
by  the  evidence  of  the  surgeons  and  their  assistants,  but  by  that  of  Federal  prisoners, 
that  the  treatment  of  the  Northern  prisoners  in  thwe  hospitals  has  been  everything  that 
humanity  could  dictate ;  that  their  wards  have  been  well  ventilated  and  clean ;  their 
food  the  best  that  could  be  procured  for  them — and  in  fact,  that  no  distinction  had  been 
made  between  their  treatment  and  that  of  our  own  sick  and  wounded  men.  Moreoyer, 
it  is  proyed  that  it  has  been  the  constant  practice  to  supply  to  the  patients,  out  of  the 
Itospital  funds,  such  articles  as  milk,  butter,  eggs,  tea,  and  other  delicacies,  when  they 
were  required  by  the  condition  of  the  patients.  This  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
E.  P.  Dalrymple,  of  New  York,  George  Henry  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Freeman  B 
Teague,  of  New  Hampshire,  whose  depositions  accompany  this  report. 

This  humane  and  considerate  nsage  vraa  not  adopted  in  the  United  States  hospital  on 
Johnson's  Island,  where  Confederate  sicfc  and  wounded  officers  vrere  treated.  CoL  J.  H, 
Holman  thus  testifies :  "  The  Federal  authorities  did  not  furnish  to  the  sick  prisoners 
the  nutriment  and  other  articles  which  were  prescribed  by  their  own  surgeons.  All 
they  would  do  was  to  permit  the  prisoners  to  buy  the  nutriment  or  stimulants  needed ; 
and  if  they  had  no  money,  they  could  not  get  them.  ,  I  know  this,  for  J  was  in  the  hos- 
pital sick  myself,  and  I  had  to  btty,  myself,  Buch  articles  as  eggg,  milk,  flour,  chickens, 
and  butter,  after  their  doctors  had  prescribed  them.  And  I  know  this  was  generally 
the  case,  for  ive  had  to  get  up  a  fund  among  ourselves  for  this  purpose,  to  aid  those  who 
were  not  well  supplied  with  money."  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
Acting-Assistant  Sui^eon  John  J.  Miller,  who  was  at  Johnson's  Island  for  more  than 
eight  months.  When  it  is  remembered  that  such  articles  as  eggs,  milk,  and  butter  were 
Tory  scarce  and  high-priced  in  Eichmond,  and  plentiful  and  cheap  at  the  North,  the 
contrast  thus  presented  may  well  put  to  shame  the  "  Sanitary  Commission,"  and  dissipata 
the  self-complacency  with  which  they  have  boasted  of  the  snperionr  humanity  in  the 
Northern  prisons  and  hospitals. 

Your  committee  not?  proceed  to  notice  other  chaises  in  these  publications.  It  is  said 
that  their  prisoners  vrere  habitually  stripped  of  blankets  and  other  property,  on  being 
captured.  What  pillage  may  have  been  committed  on  the  battle-field,  after  the  excite- 
ment of  combat,  your  committee  cannot  know.  But  they  feel  well  assured  that  such 
pUlage  was  never  encouraged  by  the  Confederate  generals,  and  bore  no  comparison  to 
the  wholesale  robbery  and  destruction  to  which  the  Federal  armies  have  abandoned 
themselves,  in  possessing  parts  of  our  territory.  It  is  certain  that  after  the  prisoners 
were  brought  to  the  Libby  and  other  prisons  in  Eichmond  no  such  pillage  was  permits 
ted.  Only  articles  which  came  properly  under  the  head  of  munitions  of  vsar,  were  taken 
from  them. 

The  next  charge  nodced  is,  that  the  guards  around  the  Libby  prison  were  in  the 
ha,bit  of  recklessly  and  inhumanly  shooting  at  the  prisoners,  upon  the  most  frivolous 
pretexts,  and  that  the  Confederate  officers,  bo  far  from  forbidding  this,  rather  encouraged 
it,  and  made  it  a  subject  of  sportive  remark.  This  charge  is  wholly  false  and  basel^s. 
The  "  Rules  and  Eegulations,"  appended  to  the  deposition  of  Major  Thomas  P.  Tiuner, 
expressly  provide,  "  Nor  shall  any  prisoner  be  fired  upon  by  a  sentinel  or  other  person, 
except  in  case  of  revolt  or  attempted  escape."  Five  or  six  cases  have  occurred  in  which 
prisoners  have  been  fired  on  and  killed  or  hurt ;  but  every  case  has  been  made  the  sub- 
■  ject  of  careftil  investigatjoa  and  report,  as  will  appear  by  Uie  evidence.  As  a  proper 
comment  on  this  charge,  your  committee  report  that  the  practice  of  firing  on  our  prison- 
ers by  the  guards  in  the  NortJiem  prisons  appears  to  have  been  indulged  in  to  a  most 
brutal  and  atrocious  extent.    See  the  depositions  of  0.  C.  Herrington,  Wm.  F.  Gordon, 
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Jr.,  J.  B.  McCreary,  Dr.  Tliomas  P.  Holloway  and  Jolan  P,  Peunell.  At  Fort  Delaware, 
a  cruel  regnlation  a3  to  tlie  use  of  tlie  "  sinks,"  was  made  the  pretext  for  firing  on  and 
murdering  several  of  our  men  and  offloera — among  them,  Licut.-Col.  Jones,  who  waa 
lame,  and  was  shot  down  by  the  sentinel  while  helpless  and  feeble,  and  while  seeking  to 
explain  his  condition.  Yet  this  sentinel  waa  not  only  not  punished,  but  waa  promoted 
for  his  act.  At  Camp  Douglas,  as  many  as  eighteen  of  our  men  aie  reported  to  have 
been  shot  in  a  single  month.  These  facts  may  well  produce  a  conviction  in  the  ca,ndid 
observer,  that  it  is  the  North  and  not  the  South  that  is  open  to  the  charge  of  cteliberata- 
ly  and  wilfully  destroying  the  Hves  of  the  prisonera  held  by  hei-. 

The  nest  charge  is,  that  the  Libby  and  Belle  Isle  prisoners  were  habitually  kept  in  a 
filthy  condition,  and  that  the  officers  and  men  confined  there  were  prevented  from  keep- 
ing themselves  sufficiently  clean  to  avoid  vermin  and  amilar  discomforts.  The  evidence 
clearly  contradicts  this  charge.  It  is  proved  by  the  depositions  of  Maj.  Turner,  Lieut. 
Boasiens,  Rev.  Dr.  McCabe,  and  others,  that  the  prisons  were  kept  constantly  and  syste- 
matically policed  and  cleansed ;  that  in  the  Libby  there  was  an  ample  supply  of  water 
conducted  to  each  floor  by  the  city  pipes,  and  that  the  prisoners  were  not  only  not  re- 
stricted in  its  use,  but  urged  to  keep  themselves  clean.  At  Belle  Isle,  for  a  brief  season 
(a,bout  three  weejta),  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  prisoners,  the 
police  was  interrupted,  but  it  was  soon  restored,  and  ample  means  for  washing,  both 
themselvesandtheirclothes,  were  at  all  times  furnished  to  the  prisonora.  It  is  doubtless 
true,  that  notwithstanding  these  facilities,  many  of  the  prisoners  were  lousy  and  filthy ; 
but  it  was  the  result  of  their  own  habits,  and  not  of  neglect  in  the  discipline  or  arrange- 
ments of  the  prison.  Many  of  the  prisoners  were  captured  and  brought  in  while  in  this 
condition.  The  Federal  general,  Neal  Dow  well  expressed  their  character  and  habits. 
When  he  came  to  distribute  clothing  among  them,  he  was  met  by  profane  abuse,  and 
he  said  to  the  Confederate  officer  in  charge,  "  You  have  here  the  scrapings  and  rakings 
of  Europe."     That  such  men  should  be  filthy  in  their  habits  might  be  expected. 

We  nest  notice  the  charge  that  the  boxes  of  provisions  and  clothing  sent  to  the 
prisouei's  from  the  Mbrth,  were  not  delivered  to  them,  and  were  habitually  robbed  and 
plundered,  by  permission  of  the  Confederate  authorities.  The  evidence  satJEfles  your 
committee  that  this  charge  is,  in  all  substantial  points,  untrue.  For  a  period  of  about 
one  month  there  was  a  stoppage  in  the  d.elivei-y  of  boxes,  caused  by  a  report  thit  the 
Federal  authorities  were  forbidding  the  delivery  of  similar  supplies  to  om  piiaoners 
But  the  boxes  were  put  in  a  warehouse,  and  afterwards  delivered.  For  some  time  no 
search  was  made  of  boxes  from  the  "  Sanitary  Committee,"  intended  for  the  priboner*' 
hospital.  But  a  letter  was  intercepted,  adviMug  that  money  should  be  sent  in  these 
boxes,  as  they  were  never  searched ;  which  money  was  to  be  used  in  bribing  the  guard, 
and  thus  releasing  the  prisoners.  After  this,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  search  eveiy 
bos,  which  necessarily  produced  some  delay.  Tour  committee  are  satisfied  that  if  these 
boxes  or  their  contents  were  robbed,  the  prison  officials  ai'e  not  responsible  therefor. 
Beyond  doubt,  robberies  were  often  committed  by  prisoners  themselves,  to  whom  the 
contents  were  delivered  for  distribution  to  their  owners.  Notwithstanding  all  this  alleged 
pillage,  the  supplies  seem  to  have  besa  sufficient  to  keep  the  quaj^iers  of  the  prisons  so 
well  furnished  that  they  frequently  presented,  in  the  language  of  a  witness,  "  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  grocery  store. 

In  connection  with  this  point,  your  committee  refer  to  the  testimony  of  a  Federal 
officer,  CoL  Jamea  M,  Sanderson,  whose  letter  is  annexed  to  the  deposition  of  Major 
Turner,  He  testifies  to  the  fall  delivery  of  the  clothing  and  supplies  fi-om  the  North, 
and  to  the  humanity  and  kindness  of  the  Confederate  officeiB — specially  mentioning 
Lieut.  Bosaieus,  commanding  on  Belle  Isle.    His  letter  was  addressed  to  the  President 
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of  the  TTnited  States  Sanitary  Commisaion,  and  waa  beyond  doubt  received  by  them, 
having  been  forwarded  by  the  regular  flag  of  truco.  Yet  tie  sorupuloua  and  honest  gen- 
tlemen composing  that  commission,  have  not  found  it  convenient  for  their  purposes  to 
insert  this  letter  in  their  publication  I  Had  they  been  really  searching  for  the  tmth,  this 
letter  would  have  aided  them  in  flndicg  it. 

Your  committee  proceed  nest  to  notice  the  allegation  that  the  Confederate  authori- 
tiea  had  prepared  a  mine  imder  the  Libby  prison,  and  placed  in  it  a  quimdty  of  gunpow- 
der for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  the  buildings  with  their  inmates,  in  case  of  an  attempt 
to  rescue  them.  After  ascertaining  all  the  facts  bearing  on  this  subject,  jour  committee 
beheve  that  what  was  done  under  the  circiimstances,  will  meet  a  verdict  of  approval 
from  eJI  whose  prejudices  do  not  blind  them  to  the  truth.  The  stafe  of  things  was  un- 
precedented in  history,  and  must  be  judged  of  according  to  the  motives  at  work,  and 
the  result  accomplished.  A  large  body  of  Northern  raiders,  under  one  Col.  Dahlgren, 
was  approaching  Richmond,  It  was  ascertiaiaed,  by  the  reports  of  prisoners  captured 
&om  them,  and  othef  evidence,  that  their  design  was  to  enter  the  city,  to  set  fire  to  the 
buildings,  pnblic  and  private,  for  which  parpose  turpentine  balls  in  great  nimiber  had 
been  prepared ;  to  murder  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  other  prominent 
men ;  to  release  the  prisoners  of  war,  then  numbering  five  or  sis  thousand ;  to  put  arms 
into  their  hands,  and  to  turn  over  the  city  to  indiscriminate  pillage,  rape,  and  slaughter. 
At  the  same  time  a  plot  was  discovered  among  the  prisonMS  to  co-operate  in  this  scheme, 
and  a  lai^e  number  of  knives  and  slang-shot  (made  by  putting  stones  into  woollen 
sioekings)  were  detected  in  places  of  concealment  about  their  quarters.  To  defeat  a 
plan  so  diabohcal,  assuredly  the  sternest  means  were  justified.  If  it  would  have  been 
right  to  put  to  death  any  one  prisoner  attempting  to  escape  under  such  circumstanoea, 
it  seems  logically  certsun  that  it  would  have  been  equally  right  to  put  to  death  any  num- 
ber malting  such  attempt.  But  in  truth  the  means  adopted  were  those  of  humanity  and 
prevention,  rather  than  of  execution.  The  Confederate  authorities  felt  able  to  mej3t  and 
repulse  Dahlgren  and  his  raiders,  if  they  could  prevent  the  escape  of  the  prisoners. 

The  real  object  was  to  save  their  lives,  as  well  as  those  of  our  citizens.  The  guard 
force  at  the  prisons  waa  smaO,  and  all  the  local  troops  in  and  around  Eichmond  were 
needed  to  meet  the  threatened  attack.  Had  the  priaoners  escaped,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  city,  as  well  as  their  homes,  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  five  thousand 
outlaws.  Humanity  required  that  the  most  summary  measures  should  be  used  to  deter 
them  from  any  attempt  at  escape. 

A  mine  was  prepared  under  the  Libby  prison ;  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gunpowder 
was  put  into  it,  and  pains  were  taken  to  inform  the  prisoners  that  any  attempt  at  escape 
made  by  them  would  be  effectually  defeated.  The  plan  succeeded  perfectly.  The  pris- 
oners were  awed  and  kept  quiet,  Dahlgren  and  his  party  were  defeated  and  scattered. 
The  danger  passed  away,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  gunpowder  was  removed.  Such  are 
the  fects.  Your  committee  do  not  hesitate  to  make  them  known,  feeling  assured  that 
the  conscience  of  the  enlightened  world  and  the  great  law  of  seLf-pr^ervation  will  justify 
all  that  was  done  by  our  countiy  and  her  officers. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice,  under  one  he^d,  the  last  and  gravest  charge  made  in  these 
publications.  They  assert  that  the  Korthern  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederaf* 
authorities  have  been  starved,  frozen,  inhumanly  punished,  often  confined  in  foul  and 
loathsome  quarters,  deprived  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  neglected  and  maltreated  in 
sickne^— and  that  aU  this  was  done  upon  a  deliberate,  wilful,  and  long-coneeived  plan 
of  the  Confederate  Government  and  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  lives  of 
these  prisoners,  or  of  rendering  them  forever  incapable  of  military  service.  This  chai^ 
accuses  the  Southern  Government  of  a  crime  so  horrible  and  unnatural  that  it  could 
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never  have  been  made  except  by  those  ready  to  blacken  with  slander  meu  whom  they 
have  long  injured  and  bated.  Yoar  committee  feel  bound  to  reply  to  it  calmly  hat  em- 
phatically. Tbey  proiiouace  it  false  in  fact,  and  in  design ;  false  in  tbe  basis  on  wbicli 
I  it  assumes  to  rest,  and  false  in  its  estimate  of  the  motives  ■which  have  contioUed  the 
Soutiiern  authorities. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  present  contest  tbe  Confederate  Government  recognized 
tbeii'  obligation  to  treat  prisoners  of  war  with  humanity  and  consideration.  Before  any 
laws  were  passed  on  the  subject,  tbe  Esecntive  Department  provided  such  prisoners  as 
fell  into  tbeir  bands,  with  proper  quarters  and  barracks  to  shelter  them,  and  with  ra- 
tions the  same  in  quantity  and  quality  as  those  furnisbed  to  tbe  Confederate  soldiers 
who  guarded  these  prisoners,  Tbey  also  showed  an  earnest  wish  to  mitigate  the  sad  con- 
dition of  prisoners  of  war,  by  a  system  of  fair  and  prompt  escbai^e — and  tbe  Confed- 
erate Congress  co-operated  in  these  humane  views.  By  tbeir  act,  approved  on  the  31st 
day  of  May,  1861,  they  provided  that  "  all  prisoners  of  war  taken,  whether  on  land  or  at 
sea,  during  the  pending  hostilities  with  the  United  States,  aball  be  transferred  by  tho 
captore  from  time  to  time,  and  as  often  as  convenient,  to  tbe  Department  of  War ;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  tbe  approval  of  tbe  President,  to  issue 
such  instructions  to  tbe  Quartermaster-General  and  bis  subordinates,  as  shall  provide  for 
the  safe  custody  and  sustenance  of  prisoners  of  war ;  and  the  rations  fbmiBhed  prkonera 
of  war  shall  be  the  same  in  quantity  and  q^uality  as  those  furnished  to  enlisted  men  in 
the  Anny  of  tbe  Confederacy."  Such  were  tbedeclared  purpose  and  policy  of  the  Con- 
federate tSovernment  towards  prisoners  of  war — amid  all  the  privations  and  losses  to 
which  tbeir  enemies  have  subjected  them,  tbey  have  sought  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

Our  investigations  for  this  preliminary  report  have  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  ra- 
tions and  treatment  of  the  prisoners  of  war  at  tbe  Libby  and  other  prisons  in  Richmond 
and  on  Belle  Isle.  This  we  have  done,  because  the  publications  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded chieay  refer  to  them,  and  because  the  "  Keport  No.  67  "  of  the  Northern  Congress 
plainly  intimates  the  belief  that  the  treatment  in  and  around  Richmond  was  worse  than 
it  WHS  farther  South.  That  report  says ;  "  It  will  be  observed  from  the  testimony  that 
all  the  witnesses  who  testify  upon  that  point  state  that  tbe  treatment  they  received  while 
confined  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  Dalton,  Cleorgia,  and  other  places,  was  far  more 
humane  than  that  tbey  received  at  Kchmond,  where  the  authorities  of  tbe  BO-called  Con- 
federacy were  congregated,"  Report,  p.  3. 

The  evidence  proves  that  the  rations  furnished  to  prisoners  of  war  in  Richmond  and 
on  Belle  Isle,  have  been  never  leas  than  tho'ie  tumished  to  the  Confederate  soldiers  who 
guarded  them,  and  have  at  some  seasons  been  larg'i  in  quantity  and  better  iu  quality 
than  those  fm'nished  to  Confederate  troops  in  tbe  held.  This  has  been  because,  until 
February,  1864,  the  Quartermaster's  Department  furnished  the  prisoners,  and  often  had 
provsions  or  funds,  when  tbe  Commissary  Department  was  not  so  well  provided.  Once 
and  only  once,  for  a  few  weeks,  tbe  prisoners  were  without  meat,  but  a  larger  quantity 
of  bread  and  vegetable  food  was  in  consequence  suppbed  to  them.  How  often  the  gal- 
lant men  composiag  the  Confederate  Army,  have  been  without  meat,  for  even  longer 
intervals,  your  committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  say.  Not  less  than  sixteen  ounces 
of  bread  aud  four  ounces  of  bacon,  or  six  ounces  of  beef,  together  with  beans  and  soup, 
have  been  furnished  per  day  to  the  prisoners.  During  most  of  the  time  the  quantity  of 
meat  furnished  to  them  has  been  greater  than  these  amounts ;  and  even  in  times  of  tbe 
greatest  scarcity,  tbey  have  received  as  much  as  the  Southern  soldiers  who  guarded 
them.  The  scarcity  of  meat  and  of  breadstuffs  in  the  South,  in  certain  places,  has  been 
the  result  of  tbe  savage  policy  of  our  enemies  iu  burning  bams  filled  with  wheat  or  corn, 
destroying  agricnltuial  implements,  end  driving  off  or  wantonly  butchering  hogs  and 
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cattle.  Yet  amid  all  these  privations,  we  have  given  to  their  prisoners  the  rationa  abova 
mentioned.  It  is  well  known  that  this  quantity  of  food  is  sufficient  to  keep  in  health  a 
man  who  does  not  labour  hard.  All  the  learned  diBquisitiona  of  Dr,  EOerslie  Wallace 
on  the  subject  of  starvation,  might  liave  been  spared,  for  they  are  all  founded  on  a  false 
basis.  It  mill  te  observed  that  few  (if  any)  of  the  witne^es  esamined  by  the  "  Sanitary 
Commission  "  speak  with  any  accuracy  of  the  quantity  (in  weight)  of  the  food  actually 
furnished  to  them.  Their  statements  are  merely  conjectural  and  comparatiTe,  and  can- 
not weigh  agaiust  the  positive  testimony  of  those  who  superintended  the  delivery  of 
large  quantities  of  food,  cooked  and  distributed  according  to  a  fixed  ratio,  for  the  num- 
ber of  men  to  be  fed. 

The  statements  of  the  "  Sanitary  Commission  "  as  to  prisoners  freeing  to  death  on 
Belle  He,  are  absurdly  false.  Aeeording  to  that  statement,  it  was  common,  during  a 
cold  spell  in  winter,  to  see  several  prisoners  frozen  to  death  every  morning  in  the  places 
in  which  they  had  slept.  This  picture,  if  correct,  might  well  excite  our  horrour ;  but 
mihappily  for  its  sensational  power,  it  is  but  a  clumsy  daub,  founded  on  the  fancy  of  the 
painter.  The  fects  are,  that  tents  were  furnished  sufficient  to  Bhelter  aU  the  prisoners ; 
that  the  Confederate  commandant  and  soldiers  on  the  Island  were  lodged  in  similar 
tents ;  that  a  Are  was  furnished  in  each  of  them ;  that  the  prisoners  fared  as  well  as  their 
guards ;  and  that  only  one  of  them  was  ever  frozen  to  death,  and  he  was  frozen  by  the 
cruelty  of  his  own  feUow-prisoners,  who  thrust  him  out  of  the  tent  in  a  freezing  night, 
because  he  was  infested  with  vermin.  The  proof  as  to  the  healthiness  of  the  prisoners  on 
Belle  Isle,  and  the  small  amount  of  mortality,  is  remarkable,  and  presents  a  fit  comment 
on  the  lugubrious  pictures  drawn  by  the  "  Sanitary  Commission,"  either  from  their  own 
fancies,  or  from  the  fictious  put  forth  by  their  false  witnesses.  Lieut.  Bossieus  proves 
that  from  the  establishment  of  the  prison  camp  on  Belle  We  in  June,  1863,  to  the  10th 
of  February,  18G5,  more  than  twenty  thousand  prisoners  had  been  at  various  times  there 
received,  and  yet  that  the  whole  number  of  deaths  during  this  time,  was  only  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Federal  colonel,  Sanderson,  who 
states  that  the  average  iinmher  of  deaths  per  month  on  Belle  Isle,  was  "  from  .two  to 
five ;  more  frequently  the  lesser  number."  The  sick  were  promptly  removed  from  the  " 
Island  to  the  hospitals  in  the  city. 

Doubtless  the  "  Sanitary  Commission  "  have  been  to  some  extent  led  astray  by  their 
own  witnesses,  whose  character  has  been  portrayed  by  Gen.  Neal  Dow,  and  also  by  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  who,  in  his  issue  of  January  6th,  1805,  describes  the 
material  for  recruiting  the  Federal  army  as  "  wretched  vagabonds,  of  depraved  morals, 
decrepit  in  body,  without  courage,  self-respect,  or  conscience.  They  are  dirty,  disor- 
derly, thievish,  and  incapable." 

In  reviewing  the  charges  of  cruelty,  harshness,  and  starvation  to  prisoners  made  by 
the  North,  your  committed  have  taken  testimony  as  to  the  treatment  of  our  own  officers 
and  soldiers,  In  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  gives  us  no  pleasure  to  be  compelled  to 
speak  of  the  suffering  inflicted  upon  our  gallant  men ;  but  the  self-landatory  style  in 
which  the  "  Sanitary  Commission  "  have  spoken  of  their  piisons,  makes  it  proper  that 
the  truth  should  he  preiented  Tour  committee  gladly  acknowledge  that  in  many 
cases  our  prisoners  espentnced  kind  and  considerate  treatment ;  but  we  are  eqnally  as- 
sured that  in  neaily  all  the  pnson  starions  of  the  North — at  Point  Lookout,  Fort 
McHenry,  Fort  Delaware  Johcion's  Island,  Elmira,  Camp  Chase,  Camp  Douglas,  Alton, 
Camp  Morton,  the  Ohio  Pemtentiary  and  the  prisons  of  St.  Louis,  Missonri,  our  men 
have  suffered  from  insufficient  food,  and  have  been  subjected  to  ignominious,  cruel,  and 
barbarous  practices,  of  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  anything  that  has  occurred  in  the 
South.    The  witnesses  who  were  at  Point  Lookout,  Fort  Delaware,  Camp  Morton  and 
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Camp  Doaglas,  testify  that  they  have  often  seen  our  men  picking  up  the  scraps  and 
refuse  thrown  out  from  the  Idtchens,  with  which  to  appease  their  hunger  Dr.  Herrimg- 
ton  proves  that  a,t  Fort  Delaware  unwholesome  bre\d  lad  water  produced  diarrhcea  in 
numberless  cases  among  onr  prisoners,  and  that  their  sutFpimgs  were  gieatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  regulation  of  the  camp,  which  forbade  nioie  than  twenty  mea  at  a  time  a± 
night  to  go  to  the  sinks.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  fiye  hi  ndrtd  men  m  a  row  waitutg 
their  time.  The  couseqiience  was  that  they  were  obl^e  1  to  use  the  ylvxa  wiiere  tkey 
were.  This  produced  great  want  of  cleanliness,  an  1  aggravate  I  the  disease  '  Our  men 
were  compelled  to  labour  iu  unloading  Federal  vessfls  and  in  putting  up  buildmga  for 
Federal  officers,  and,  if  they  refused,  were  driven  to  the  work  with  clubs 

The  treatment  of  Brig.-Gen.  J.  H.  Morgan  and  hia  officers  was  brutal  and  ignomini- 
oua  in  the  extreme.  It  will  be  foond  stated  in  the  dep  wtions  of  Capt  M.  D.  Logan, 
Lieut.  W.  P.  Crow,  Lieut.-Col.  James  B.  McCreary  and  Capt  B  A  Tracey,  that  they 
were  put  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  and  compelled  to  sul  mit  ti  the  treatment  of  felons. 
Their  bearde  were  shaved,  and  their  hair  wais  cut  close  to  the  head  They  were  con- 
fined in  convicts' cells,  and  forbidden  to  speak  to  each  other  F  i  attempts  to  escape,  and 
for  other  offencra  of  a  very  light  character,  they  were  subjwiteJ  to  the  homble  punish- 
ment of  the  dnngeon.  In  midwinter,  witli  the  atmospheie  many  degrees  below  zero, 
■without  blanket  or  overcoat,  they  were  confined  m  a  cell  withoi  t  fire  or  hght,  with  a 
fetid  and  poisonous  air  to  breathe— and  here  they  were  kept  until  life  was  nearly  es- 
tinet.  Their  condition  on  coming  out,  was  so  deplorable  as  to  draw  tears  irom  their 
comrades.  The  blood  was  oozing  from  their  hands  and  faces.  The  treatment  in.  the 
St  Louia  prison  was  equally  barbarous.  Capt,  WUliam  H.  Sebring  testifies :  "  Two  of 
us,  A.  C.  Grimes  and  myself,  were  carried  out  into  the  open  air  in  the  prison  yard,  on  the 
35th  of  December,  1863,  and  handcuffed  to  a  post.  Here  we  were  kept  aU  night  in 
sleet,  SQOW,  and  cold.  "We  were  relieved  in  the  day-time,  but  again  brought  to  the  post 
and  handcuffed  to  it  in  the  evening — and  thus  we  were  kept  all  night  until  the  3d  of 
January,  1864.  I  was  badly  ftost-bitten  and  my  health  was  much  impaired.  This  erne! 
infliction  was  done  by  order  of  Oapt.  Byrnea,  Commandant  of  Prisons  in  St.  Louis.  Ho 
was  barbarous  and  insulting  to  the  last  degree." 

Bnt  even  a  greater  inhumanity  than  nKy  we  have  mentioned  was  perpetrated  upon 
our  prisoners  at  Camp  Douglas  and  Oamp  Ohase.  It  is  proved  by  Ikhe  testimony  of 
Thomas  P.  Holloway,  John  P.  Fennel!,  H.  H.  Boilow,  H.  0.  Barton,  0.  D,  Bracken,  and 
J.  S.  Bai'low,  that  our  prisoners  in  large  numbei-s  were  pat  into  "  condemned  camps," 
where  smaU-pos  was  prevailing,  and  speedily  contracted  this  loathsome  disease,  and  that 
as  many  as  forty  new  cases  often  appeai-ed  daily  among  them.  Even  the  Federal  officers 
who  guarded  them  to  the  camp  protested  against  this  unnatural  atrocity :  yet  it  was  done. 
Tbe  men  who  contracted  the  disease  were  removed  to  a  hospital  about  a  mde  off,  but  tlto 
pJagu©  was  already  introduced,  and  continnetl  to  prevail.  For  a  period  of  more  than 
twelve  months  the  disease  was  constantly  in  the  camp,  yet  our  prisoners  during  all  this 
time  ware  continually  brought  to  it,  and  subjected  to  certain  infection.  ITeither  do  wo 
find  evidences  of  amendment  on  the  part  of  onr  enemies,  notwithstanding  the  boasts  of 
the  "sanitary  oommission."  At  ITashville,  prisoners  recently  captured  from  General 
Hood's  army,  even  when  sick  and  wounded,  have  been  cruelly  deprived  of  all  noni'ish- 
meut  suited  to  their  condition ;  and  other  prisoners  from  ihe  same  army  have  been 
carried  into  the  infected  Camps  Douglas  and  Ohase. 

Many  of  the  soldiers  of  General  Hood's  army  were  frost-bitten  by  being  kept  daj  and 
night  in  an  exposed  condition  before  they  were  put  into  Oamp  Donglai.  Their  wifier- 
ings  are  truthfully  depicted  in  the  evidence.  At  Alton,  and  Camp  Moiton  the  same 
iidiuman  practice  of  putting  our  prisoners  into  camps  infected  by  hmall  pox,  prcvaikd. 
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It  was  equivalent  to  miii'dermg  manj  <if  thera  bj  the  torture  of  a  contagious  disease.  The 
insafSoient  rntions  at  Camp  Morton  forced  our  men  to  appease  their  hunger  hy  poimdinfc 
np  and  boiling  bones,  piotiDg  up  soraps  of  meat  and  cabbage  from  tlie  hospital  slop  tubs, 
imd  even  eating  rats  aud  dogs.  The  depositions  of  Wm.  Ajree  and  J.  Ohajnbers  Krent 
prove  these  privations. 

The  pnnishments  often  inflicted  on  our  men  for  slight  offences,  have  been  Bliamefn! 
and  barbarous.  They  have  been  compelled  to  ride  a  plank  only  four  inches  wide,  called 
"Morgan's  liorae;"  to  sit  down  with  their  naked  bodies  in  the  snow  for  ten  or  fifteeti 
minntes,  and  have  been  subjected  to  tbo  ignominy  of  stripes  from  the  belts  of  tlieir 
guai-ds.  The  pretest  haa  been  used,  that  many  of  their  acta  of  oruelty  have  been  by  way 
of  retaliation.  Bnt  no  evidence  has  been  fonnd  to  prove  such  aots  on  the  part  of  the 
Oonfederato  authorities.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  ease  of  Colonel  Streigbt  and  his 
oiHcoi'S,  they  were  subjected  only  to  the  ordinary  eonflneraent  of  prisoners  of  war.  No 
special  punishment  was  used  except  for  specific  offences ;  and  then  the  greatest  infliction 
Iras  to  confine  Colonel  Streigbt  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  bMement  room  of  tlie  lihby  prison, 
with  a  window,  a  plank  floor,  a  stove,  a  fire,  and  plenty  of  fuel. 

We  do  not  deem  it  neoeaaary  to  dwell  further  on  these  subjects,  Enougbhas  been 
proved  to  show  that  great  privations  and  sufferings  have  been  borae  by  the  prisonei-s  on 
ixitb  sides. 


! 

Bnt  tlie  question  forces  itself  iipon  us,  why  liave  these  sufferings  bctn  bo  Jong  cun 
tinned !  Why  have  not  the  prisoners  of  war  been  exchanged,  and  thus  some  of  the 
darkest  pages  of  history  spared  to  the  world  !  In  the  answer  to  this  question  must  be 
fonnd  the  t«st  of  responsibility  for  all  the  sufferings,  sickness  and  heari^-brokcn  soiio« 
that  have  visited  moi-e  than  eighty  thousand  prisoners  within  the  past  two  years.  On 
this  question,  your  committee  can  only  say  that  the  Confederate  autiiorilies  have  always 
desired  a  prompt  aud  fair  exchange  of  prisonere.  Even  before  the  establish nient  of  a 
oai'tel  they  urged  siioh  exchange,  bat  could  never  effect  it  hy  agreement  until  thelarge 
preponderance  of  prisoners  in  our  liands  made  it  the  interest  of  the  Federal  authorities 
to  consent  to  tlie  cartel  of  July  S3d,  1863.  The  0th  article  of,  that  agreement  expressly 
provided,  that  in  eaae  any  misunderstan^ng  should  arise,  it  should  not  intem-upt  the 
release  of  pruoners  on  parole,  hat  should  be  made  the  subject  of  friendly  explanation. 
Soon  after  this  cartel  was  established,  the  policy  of  the  enemy  iu  seducing  negro  slaves 
from  their  maafflrs,  ai'ming  them  and  putting  white  officers  over  them  to  lead  them 
against  us,  gave  rise  to' a  few  cases  in  which  questionsof  crime  under  the  interaallawsof 
the  Southern  States  appeared.  Whether  men  who  encouraged  insurrection  and  murder 
could  be  held  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  prisoners  of  war  under  the  cartel,  was  a  grave 
question.  But  these  cases  were  few  in  number,  and  ouglifc  never  to  Jiave  inteiTitpted  the 
general  eschange.  We  were  always  ready  and  anxious  to  carry  out  the  cartel  in  its  true 
meaning,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  9th  article  required  that  the  prisoners  on  both  sides 
should  bo  released,  and  that  the  few  oases  as  to  which  misunderstanding  occurred  should 
he  left  for  final  decision.  Doubtless  if  the  preponderance  of  prisoners  had  continued  wifii 
us,  exchanges  would  have  continued.  Bnt  the  fortunes  of  war  threw  the  lai-ger  number 
into  tlie  hands  of  our  enemies.  Then  they  refused  further  exchanges,  and  for  twenty- 
two  months  this  policy  has  continued.  Our  Commissioner  of  Exdiange  has-  made  con- 
stant efforts  to  renew  therii.  Iu  August,  1864,  he  consented  to  a  proposition  which  had 
been    repeatedly   made,  to   exchange   ofBcer   for    officer   and  man  for  man,  leaving 
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the  surplus  in  captivity.  Though  this  was  a  departure  from  the  cartel,  our  anxiety  for  the 
exchange  induced  us  to  consent.  Yet,  the  Federal  authorities  repudiated  their  previous 
offer,  and  refused  even  this  partial  compliance  with  the  cartel.  Secretary  Staaton,  who 
has  unjustly  charged  the  Confederate  authorities  with  inhumanity,  is  opeo  to  the  charge 
of  having  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  fdr  exchange,  and  thus  to  prolong  the  suf- 
foringsof  which  he  speaks;  and  very  recentlr,  in  a  letter  over  his  signature,  Beiyamin.  F 
Butler  has  declared  that  in  April,  18S4,  the  ''ederal  Lieut. -Glen.  Grant  forbade  him  "  tc 
deliver  to  the  rebels  a  single  able-bodied  man;"  and  moreover.  Gen.  Butler  acknowledges 
that  iu  answer  to  Col.  Quid's  letter  consenting  to  the  exchange,  officer  for  officer  and 
man  for  roan,  he  wrote  a  reply,  "not  diplomatically  but  obtrusively  and  demonatratively, 
not  for  thopurpom  of  furthering  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
and  stopping  the  exchai^e,  and  furnishing  a  ground  on,  inMeh  tee  covid  fairly  stand.'" 

These  facta  abundantly  show  that  the  responsibility  of  refusing  to  eschange  prisoners 
of  war  rests  with  the  Government  of  the  United .  States,  and  the  people  who  have  sus- 
tained that  Government,  and  every  sigh  of  captivity,  every  groan  of  suifering,  eveiy 
heart  broken  by  hope  deferred  among  these  eighty  thousand  pi'isonei-s,  will  accuse  tliem 
in  the  judgment  of  the  just. 

With  regard  to  the  prison  stations  at  Anderson ville,  Salisbury,  and  other  places  sonth 
of  Richmond,  your  committee  have  not  made  extended  examination,  for  reasons  which 
have  already  been  stated.  "We  are  satisfied  that  privation,  suffering  and  mortality,  to  an 
extent  much  to  be  regretted,  did  prevail  among  the  prisoners  there,  but  they  were  not 
the  result  of  neglect,  still  less  of  design,  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  Government. 
Haste  in  preparation ;  crowded  quarters,  prepared  only  for  a  smniler  number ;  frequent 
removals  to  prevent  reoaptare  ;  want  of  ti'ansportation  and  scai'city  of  food,  have  all  re- 
sulted from  the  pressure  of  the  war,  and  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
conducted  by  our  enemies.  Upon  these  subjects  your  committee  propose  to  take  further 
evidence,  and  to  report  more  fuUy  hereafter. 

But  even  now  enough  is  known  to  vindicate  the  South,  and  to  furnish  an  overwhelm- 
ing answer  to  all  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  U.  8.  Government  or  people,  that  their 
pi'iaoners  were  stinted  in  food  or  supplies.  Their  own  savage  warfai'c  has  wrought  al! 
the  evil.  They  have  blockaded  our  ports ;  have  excluded  from  us  food,  clothing  and 
medicines ;  have  even  declared  medicines  contraband  of  war,  and  have  repeatedly  de- 
stroyed the  contents  of  drug  stores,  and  the  supplies  of  private  physicians  in  the  country; 
have  ravaged  our  country ;  burned  our  houses,  and  destroyed  gron'ing  crops  and  farming 
implements.  One  of  their  ofBcers  {General  Sheridan)  has  boasted  in  his  official  report, 
that,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  alone,  he  burned  two  thousand  barns  filled  with  wheat 
and  com;  that  he  burned  all  the  mills  in  the  whole  tractof  country ;  destroyed  all  the 
factories  of  cloth,  and  killed  or  drove  off  every  animal,  even  to  the  poultiy,  that  could 
conti-ibute  to  human  sustenance.  These  desolations  have  been  repeated  again  and  again 
ia  different  parts  of  the  South.  Thousands  of  our  families  have  been,  driven  from  their 
homes,  as  helpless  and  destitute  refugees.  Our  enemies  have  destroyed  the  raih'oads 
and  other  means  of  transportation,  by  which  food  could  be  supplied  from  abundant 
districts  to  those  without  it.  While  thus  desolating  our  country,  in.  violation  of  the 
usages  of  civilized  waifai-e,  they  have  refused  to  eschange  prisoners;  have  forced  us 
to  keep  fifty  thousand  of  their  men  in  captivity — and  yet  have  attempted  to  attribute  to 
us  the  sufferings  and  privations  caused  by  their  own  acts.  We  cannot  doubt  that  in  the 
view  of  civilization  we  sfeall  stand  acquitted,  while  they  must  he  condemned. 

In  concluding  this  preliminary  report,  we  will  notice  the  strange  perversity  of  in- 
tsrpretation  whieh  has  indnoed  the  "  Sanitary  Oommission  "  to  affix  as  a  motto  to  theii 
pamphlet,  tlie  words  of  the  compassionate  Redeemer  of  mankind ; 

"For  I  was  anhungered  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat;  I  was  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  no 
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drink :  I  was  a  stranger  and.  ye  took  me  not  in :  naked,  and  ye  clothed  ma  not :  sick  and 
in  prison  and  ye  visited  mo  not." 

We  iiave  yet  to  learn,  on  what  pviaciple  the  Fedei'al  soldiers  aent  with  arms  in  their 
handa  to  destroy  tlie  lives  of  our  people ;  to  waste  our  land,  bum  our  houses  aad  barns^ 
and  drive  us  from  oar  homes,  can  be  regarded  by  tts  as  the  followers  of  the  meek 
and  lowly  Bedeemer,  so  as  to  claim  tiie  benefit  of  his  words.  Yet  eyen  these  soldiers, 
when  taken  captive  by  us,  have  been  treated  tvitb  proper  humanity.  Tbo  cruelties  in- 
flicted on  oui  prisoners  at  the  N^orth  may  well  justify  us  in  applying  to  the  "  Sanitary 
Conunission  "  the  stern  words  of  the  Divine  Teacher :  "  Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out 
the  beaia  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out 
of  thy  brother's  eye," 

We  believe  that  there  are  many  thousands  of  jnst,  honourable,  and  humane  people  in 
the  United  Btatra,  upon  whom  this  subject,  thus  presented,  will  not  be  lost ;  that  they 
will  do  all  they  can  to  mitigate  the  horrours  of  war ;  to  complete  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners, now  happily  in  progress,  and  to  prevent  the  recntrence  of  such  sufferings  as  have 
been  narrated.  And  we  repeat  the  words  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  in  their  Mani- 
festo ot  the  14th  of  June,  1864  ;  "  We  commit  our  cause  to  the  enlightened  judgment  of 
the  world ;  to  thfe  sober  reflections  of  our  adversaries  themselves,  and  to  the  Solemn  and 
righteous  arbitrament  of  Heaven." 

The  general  important  fact  of  tbis  report  is,  the  declaration'  of  the 
.  result  of  sworn  investigations  to  the  effect  that  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  Federal  prisoners  suffered  considerably  in  the  South,  but  were  not, 
unless  exceptionally,  treated  with  indignity,  oppression  or  cruelty ;  and 
that  the  general  rule  was  the  other  way  as  to  onr  prisoners  at  the  H"orth — 
that  the  rale  tbere  was  indignity,  oppression  and  cruelty,  and  threatened, 
if  not  attempted,  starvation  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Where  this  fearful 
penalty  was  held  over  the  victim  was  not  in  a  land  where  the  invader  had 
proclaimed  and  carried  out  the  policy  of  destroying  every  grain  of  wheat, 
and  every  ounce  of  meat,  and  everything  that  tended  to  its  production  ; 
not  in  a  land  whose  women  and  children  wlire  already  perishing  for  bread, 
but  starvation  in  a  land  that  flowed  with  niilk  and  honey,  starvation  in  a 
land  that  bad  not  only  an  abundance,  but  a  superabundance  even  of  the 
luxuries  of  life !  * 

•The  author  might  make, from  various  memoranda  hehas  personally  collected cf  the espedenoea 
of  Confederate  prisoaers,  a  very  vast  addition  to  the  instouces  of  suffering  coUeoled  by  the  committee 
at  RiohmoniJ.  The  following  will  sufflee  for  examples.  A  Confederate  officer,  whose  e^tperience  was 
ut  Johnson's  Island,  writes : 

"  No  sugar,  no  coffee,  no  tea. ;  only  bread  and  salt  beef,  or  salt  pork,  or  salt  Eah,  the  iatfer  as 
poor  as  poverty,  and  aa  unnutritious  as  pine  shavings,  varied  occasionally  with  fresli  beef;  but  never 
more  than  two-thhds  enough  of  either.  Occa^onally,  we  mould  get  one  onion,  or  one  potato  each, 
and  an  ounce  or  so  of  hominy.  Many  mould  consume  the  whole  at  one  meal ;  others  thought  it 
more  wise  to  divide  it  into  two  or  three  meals ;  but  all  mere  hungry  continually.  Sir,  it  is  n,  teni- 
ble  thing  to  be  hungry  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  meek,  from  month  to  month— to  be  always 
hungry  1  It  is  fearful  to  see  three  thousand  men  cooped  up  and  undeigoiDg  such  an  ordeal  I 
Should  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  men  dwindled  from  200  to  140  and  100  pounds;  that  their 
eyes  had  a  atrango  and  eager  espreaiion ;  that  they  grew  pale,  oadaveroua ;  that  they  msdked  with  an 
41 
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To  the  exposition  made  by  the  Eichmond  Oongteas  of  the  humane  en- 
deavours of  lie  Confederacy,  with  respect  to  prisoners  of  tlie  war,  there  ia 
yet  an  addition  to  he  made.  Impressed  with  the  exaggerations  of  the 
newspapers  on  this  subjeet,  and  desiring  to  secure  the  publication  of  the 
tnitli  from  time  to  time,  Commissioner  Onld,  in  January,  1864,  wrote  to 
Gen.  Hitchcock  the  following  letter : 


Majob-Gbnbgal  E.  a.  Hitchoook, 
Agent  of  Exchange  ; 

Sir  :    In  view  of  the  present  difflcultios  attending  tlie  osobange  and  release 

of  prisonera,  I  propose  that  all  suoli  ■  '     ' -  -  -  mbev 

of  their  own  surgeons,  who  under  r  take 

charge  of  theii-  tealtli  and  comfort.  ct  aa 

commissaries,  with  power  to  receiTe  food 

olotbing  and  medicines  as  may  be  fo  h 

propose  tliat  these  surgeons  shall  be  tb  y 

shall  have  full  liberty  at  any  and  al  k 

reports  not  only  of  tbeir  own  acts,  but  of  any  matters  relating  t  tb  Itai  f  tb 
prisoaars. 

Kespectfully  your  obed     t  t 

EO.  0VIX>,  Agent  of  Exchange. 

To  this  letter  Oorainissioner  Onld  received  no  reply.  In  January,  1865, 
the  proposition  waa  renewed  to  Gen.  Grant,  with  the  following  remarks : 
■■  It  is  true  your  prisoners  are  siiftering.     It  is  one  of  the  calamities  and 

unstead J  gait ;  that  all  tidked  continually  of '  something  to  eat ' — of  the  good  dinner,  or  breakfiist, 
or  supper  they  had  had  at  times  and  ptaces  that  seemed  very  long  ago,  and  very  far  off;  that  they 
slepl;  but  to  dream  of  dtting  dawn  to  tables  gi'Daning  with  mh  viands,  where  they  &te,  and  ate,  and 
still  could  not  be  satisfied ;  that  with  miserly  care  tbey  picked  up  every  erumb ;  liiat  Ihey  pounded 
up  old  bones,  and  boiled  them  over  and  over,  until  tbey  were  as  white  as  the  driven  snow;  that 
ihej  iisbeii  in  the  swill-borrel  at  the  priaoo  hospital ;  that  they  greedily  devoured  rata  and  cats ; 
that  the;  resorted  to  all  mamier  of  devices  and  tricks  to  cheat  the  surgeon  out  of  a  cei'ii£cate  ;  that 
they  became  melancholy  and  dejected;  that  tbey  fell  an  easy  prey  to  disease  and  death!  Ah! 
there  is  many  a  poor  fellow  in  his  grave  on  Johnson's  Island  to-day,  wbo  would  not  be  there  hnd  he 
been  allowed  wholesome  food  and  enough  of  it." 

A  personal  friend  of  the  author  ^ves  a  long  and  pidnfully  intcreatjng  account  of  his  experience 
in  a  trans-shipment  of  prisoners  from  Hilton  Head  to  Fort  Delaware,  tlie  terrible  facts  of  which  rival 
all  that  is  known  of  the  horrours  of  the  "  middle  passage."  Of  420  prisoners  shipped  by  sea,  only 
Mitytwo  could  walk  when  the  vessel  arrived  at  Fort  Delaware ;  the  others  were  all  down  with 
sickness  and  exhaustion,  and  bad  to  be  takea  to  tbdr  cells  on  stretchers  and  ambulauees.  Many 
of  them  iiad  lost  their  teetb  by  scnrvy,  and  many  were  blind  from  disease.  For  months  they  had 
been  sub^ied  on  «ght  ounces  of  com  meaJ  (ground  in  1860)  and  one  ounce  of  pickle  (vitriol  and 
salt),  as  a  sutiatitute  for  sorghum.  Their  rations  were  improved  for  a  little  while  at  Fort  Delaware. 
But  the  regulations  for  cooking  there  allotted  for  such  purpose  ia  a  company  of  100  men  every 
twenty-four  hours,  a  log,  10  feet  long  and  ^ght  inches  in  diameter.  There  were  no  cooking  uten- 
mIs.  Old  pieces  of  tin  were  used  over  the  fire.  The  men  were  locked  up  eighteen  out  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  only  twenty  at  a  tune  were  allowed  to  pass  out  for  the  ofSces  oiiiatnre. 
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)  of  the  war,  made  bo  not  by  our  choice.  We  have  done  every- 
thing we  can  conBistently  with  the  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves.  We  intend 
to  do  the  same  in  the  future.  But  that  great  suffering  must  ensue  if  your 
prisonei'S  remain  in  our  hands,  is  very  certain.  For  tliat  reason,  I  pi'opose 
that  all  of  them  be  delivered  to  you  in  exchange,  man  for  man,  and  officer 
for  officer,  according  to  grade,  for  those  of  ours  whom  you  hold.  Will  not 
the  cause  of  humanity  be  far  more  promoted  by  such  a  course,  even 
if,  as  you  saggestv  the  friends  of  prisoners,  both  North  and  South,  are  satis- 
fied of  the  exaggeration  of  the  reports  of  suffering  so  rife  in  both-  sectiouff  ? 
If,  however,  prisoners  are  to  remain  in  confinement,  at  least,  let  us  mutu- 
ally send  to  their  relief  and  comfort  stationary  agents,  whose  official  duty 
requires  them  to  devote  all  their  time  and  labour  to  their  sacred  mission." 
Gen,  Grant  did  not  reply.  Perhaps  he  thought  matters  were  too  near 
the  end  to  entertain  any  new  negotiations  on  the  subject  referred  to. 
However  this  may  be,  whatever  was  to  be  the  catastrophe,  the  conclusion 
is  simply  stated  :  it  was  to  leave  the  Confederacy  vrith  a  complete  record 
of  justice,  a  testimony  of  humanity,  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  exchange 
and  treatment  of  prisoners,  which  must  ever  remain  among  the  noblest 
honours  and  purest  souvenirs  of  a  lost  cause. 
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Theke  was  nothing  fatal  in  a  military  point  of  view  in  Sliei'man's  mem- 
orable mai-eh ;  and  yet  it  dated  the  Srst  chapter  of  the  subjugation  of  the 
Confederacy.  It  brought  the  demoralization  of  the  country  to  the  surface ; 
it  had  plainly  originated  in  the  pragmatio  and  eseeesive  foUy  of  President 
Davis ;  it  famished  a  striking  occasion  for  recrimination,  and  was  accom- 
panied with  a  loss  of  confidence  in  his  administration,  that  nothing  but  a 
miracle  could  repair. 

We  have  already  referred  in  another  part  of  this  work  to  the  physical 
impossibiHty  of  the  subjugation  of  the  South  at  the  hands  of  the  !North,  as 
long  as  the  integrity  of  the  public  resolution  was  maintained.  This  im- 
possibility was  clearly  and  distinctly  stated,  in  an  address  of  the  Congress 
to  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States  as  late  as  tlie  winter  of  1864-5, 
That  body  then  declared,  with  an  intelligence  that  no  jnst  student  of  history 
will  fail  to  appreciate :  "  The  passage  of  hostile  ai-mies  through  oar  country, 
though  productive  of  cruel  suffering  to  our  people,  and  great  pecuniary 
loss,  gives  the  enemy  no  permanent  advantage  or  foothold.  To  subjugate 
a  country,  its  civil  government  must  be  suppressed  by  a  continuing  mili- 
tary force,  or  supplanted  by  another,  to  which  the  inhabitants  yield  a  vol- 
untaiy  or  forced  obedience.  The  passage  of  hostile  armies  through  our 
territory  cannot  produce  tliis  r^ult.  Permanent  garrisons  would  have  to 
be  stationed  at  a  sufficient  number  of  points  to  strangle  all  civil  govem- 
'  ment  before  it  could  be  pretended,  even  by  the  United  States  Government 
itself,  that  its  authority  was  extended  over  these  States.  How  many  gai'- 
risons  would  it  require  ?  How  many  hundred  thousand  soldiers  wonld 
suffice  to  suppress  the  civil  government  of  all  the  Stat^  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  to  establish  over  them,  even  in  name  and  form,  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  ?  In  a  geograpliical  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  may 
be  asserted  that  the  conq^nest  of  these  Confederate  States  is  impracticable." 

The  "  geographical  point  of  view  "  was  decisive.  The  Confederacy 
was  yet  fai'  from  the  extremity  of  subjugation,  even  after  Sherman  had 
marched  from  Noi-them  Georgia  to  the  sea^coast.  He  had  left  a  long  scar 
on  the  State ;  but  he  had  not  conquered  the  country ;  he  had  been  unable 
to  leave  a  garrison  on  his  rente  since  he  left  Dalton ;  and  even  if  he  p^sed 
into  the  Carolioas,  to  defeat  him  at  any  stage  short  of  Richmond  wonld  be 
to  re-open  and  recover  all  the  countiy  he  had  overrun.  It  was  the  fashion 
in  the  IsTorth  to  get  up  painted  maps,  in  which  all  the  territory  of  the  South 
travelled  by  a  Federal  army,  or  over  which  there  was  a  eob-web  line  of 
militaiy  occupation,  was  marked  as  conqnest,  and  the  other  parts  desig- 
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nated  as  tlie  remnant  of  the  Confederacy.  This  ajjpeal  to  the  vulgar  eye 
was  not  without  effect,  hut  it  was  very  absiu'd.  Lines  drawn  upon  paper 
alai-med  the  multitude ;  it  was  sufficient  for  them  to  know  that  the  enemy 
was  at  such  and  such  points ;  they  never  reflected  that  a  title  of  occupa- 
tion was  worthless,  without  garrisons  or  footholds,  that  it  often  depended 
upon  the  issue  of  a  single  field,  and  that  one  or  two  defeai^  might  put  tlie 
whole  of  the  enemy's  forees  back  upon  the  frontiers  of  tlie  Confederacy. 

But  the  military  condition  of  the  Coufederaey  must  be  studied  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  decay  of  public  spirit  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
country,  and  the  impatience  of  the  hardships  of  the  war,  when  th.e  people 
had  no  longer  confidence  iu  its  ultimate  results.  This  impatience  was  man- 
ifested everywhere ;  it  amounted  to  the  feeling,  that  taking  the  war  to  be 
Iiopeless,  the  sooner  it  reached  an  advei'se  conclusion  the  better ;  that  vic- 
tories which  merely  ami^ed  the  imagination  and  insured  prolongation  of 
the  war,  were  rather  to  be  deprecated  than  otherwise,  and*  that  to  hurry 
the  catastrophe  would  be  morey  in  the  end.  Unpopular  as  the  adminis- 
tration of  President. Davis  was,  evident  as  was  its  failure,  there  were  not 
nerve  and  elasticity  enough  in  the  country  for  a  new  experiment.  The 
history  of  the  last  Confederate  Congress  is  that  of  vacillating  and  bewild- 
ered attempts  to  reform  and  check  the  existing  disorder  and  the  evident 
tendency  to  rnin — weak,  spasmodic  action,  showing  the  sense  of  necessity 
for  effort,  bat  the  want  of  a  certain  plan  and  a  sustained  resolution. 

Iu  the  last  periods  of  the  war,  the  demoralization  of  the  Confederacy 
was  painfully  appai'ent.  The  popular  resolution  that  had  been  equal  to  so 
long  a  contest,  that  had  made  so  many  proffers  of  devotion,  that  had  given 
so  many  testimonies  of  sacrifice  and  endurance,  had  not  perhaps  inherent- 
ly failed.  But  it  had  greatly  declined  in  view  of  Executive  mismanage- 
ment, in  the  utter  loss  of  confidence  in  the  Kichmond  Administration,  and 
under  the  oppressive  conviction  that  its  sacrifices  were  wasted,  its  pur- 
poses thwarted,  and  its  efforts  brought  to  nought,  by  an  incompetent  gov- 
ernment. This  official  mismanagement  not  only  impaired  the  popular 
effort,  but  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  burdens  incident  to  weak  and  ir- 
regidar  govenimenta,  even  where  such  is  not  designed,  incrared  the  charge 
of  eorrupt  favour,  and  exasperated  large  portions  of  the  community.  Rich 
and  powerful  citizens  managed  to  escape  the  conscription — it  was  said  in 
Richmond  that  it  was  "  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  tlirongh  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  Camp  Lee  ;  "  but  the  ligour  of  the 
law  did  not  spare  the  poor  and  helpless,  and  the  complaint  was  made  in 
the  Confederate  Congress  that  even  destitute  cripples  had  been  taken  from 
their  homt^,  and  confined  in  the  conscription  camps,  without  reference  to 
physical  disability  so  conspicnons  and  pitiful.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see 
at  tlie  railroad  stations  long  lines  of  squalid  men,  witli  scraps  of  blankets 
in  their  liands,  or  small  pine  hoses  of  provisions,  or  whatever  else  they 
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might  snatch  in  their  hurried  departure  from  their  homes,  whence  they 
had  heen  taken  ahnoet  without  a  moment's  notice,  and  ticketed  for  tJ^e 
various  camps  of  instruction  in  tlie  Confederacy. 

In  armies  thus  recruited,  desertions  were  the  events  of  every  day. 
There  were  other  causes  of  desertion.  Owing  to  the  gross  mismanagement 
of  the  commissariat,  and  a  proper  eifort  to  mobilize  the  subsistence  of  the 
Confederacy,  the  armies  were  almost  constantly  on  shoi't  rations,  some- 
times without  a  scrap  of  meat,  and  fre(iuentiy  in  a  condition  bordering  on 
absolute  starvation.  Tlie  Confederate  soldiei',  almost  starving  Iiimself, 
lieard  constantly  of  destitution  at  home,  and  was  distressed  with  the  suffer- 
ing of  his  family,  and  was  constantly  plied  with  temptation  to  go  to  their 
protection  and  relief.  A  depreciated  currency,  which  had  been  long 
abused  by  ignorant  remedies  and  empirical  treatment  reduced  nearly  every 
home  in  the  Confederacy  to  the  straits  of  poverty.  A  loaf  of  bread  was 
worth  three  dollars  in  Kichmond,  A  soldier's  monthly  pay  would  scai'cely 
buy  a  pair  of  socks ;  and  paltry  as  this  pay  was,  it  was  constantly  in 
arrears,  and  there  were  thousands  of  soldiers  who  had  not  received  a  cent 
in  the  last  two  years  of  the  war.  In  such  a  condition  of  affairs  it  was  no 
wonder  that  desertions  were  numerous,  where  there  was  really  no  iniidelity 
to  the  Confederate  cause,  and  where  the  circumstances  appealed  so  strongly 
to  the  senses  of  humanity,  that  it  was  impossible  to  deal  hai-shly  with  the 
offence,  and  adopt  for  example  the  penalty  of  death.  For  every  Confed- 
erate soldier  who  went  over  to  the  Federal  lines,  there  were  hundreds  who 
dropped  out  from  the  rear  and  deserted  to  their  homes.  It  was  estimated  ^ 
in  1864,  that  the  conscription  would  put  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  ■ 
men  in  the  field.  Scarcely  more  than  one-fourth  of  this  number  were 
found  under  arms  when  the  close  of  the  war  tore  the  veil  fi-om  the  thin 
lines  of  Confederate  defence. 


coNJirrroH  of  the  commissariat. 

We  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  mismanagement  of  the  Confederate 
commissariat,  and  the  rapid  diminution  of  supplies  in  the  country.  The 
close  of  the  year  1864,  was  to  find  a  general  distress  for  food,  and  an 
actual  prospect,  even  without  victories  of  the  enemy's  arms,  of  starving 
the  Confederacy  into  submission. 

On  the  2d  May,  two  days  before  the  batt]^  of  the  last  spring  commenced, 
there  were  but  two  days'  rations  for  Lee's  army  in  Kichmond.  On  the  23d 
June,  when  Wilson  and  Kautz  cut  the  Danville  Kailroad,  which  was  not 
repaired  for  twenty-three  days,  there  were  only  thirteen  days'  rations  on 
hand  for  Gen.  Lee's  army,  and  to  feed  it  the  Commissary  General  had  to 
Dffer  market  rates  for  wheat,  then  uncut  or  shocked  in  the  field — thereby 
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ineurriiig  an  excess  of  expenditarc,  wliicb,  if  invested  in  com  and  trans- 
portation, wonld  have  moved  ten  millions  of  bread  rations  from  Augusta  to 
itichmond. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  Gen.  Lee  had  urged  tlie  importance 
of  having  at  least  thkty  dajs'  reserve  of  provisions  at  Richmond  and  at 
Lynchburg.  We  have  just  seen  how  impossible  it  was  to  meet  his  views. 
It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  alleged  cruelty  of  Confederates  to  tbeir 
prisoners,  that  in  the  winter  of  1863-4,  our  entire  reserve  in  Kichniond 
of  thirty  thousand  barrels  of  flour  was  cousunied  by  federal  prisouere  of 
wai-,  and  the  bread  taken  from  the  mouths  of  our  soldiers  to  feed  them  I 

In  the  course  of  the  campaign  there  had  been  the  most  serious  reduc- 
tions of  supplies.  Tlie  exhaustion  of  Virginia,  the  prevalence  of  drought 
and  the  desolation  of  the  lower  Yalley  and  the  contiguous  Piedmont  coun- 
ties by  the  enemy,  reduced  her  yield  veiy  considerably.  Tbe  march  of  a 
federal  army  through  the  heart  of  Georgia,  and  the  possession  of  Savan- 
nah £13  a  secure  base  for  raids  and  other  military  operations,  was,  of  course, 
calculated,  to  reduce  her  yield.  The  amount  of  tithe  had  proved  a  very 
imperfect  guide  to  tlie  quantity  of  meat  that  might  be  obtained  under  its 
indications.  Thus,  in  South  Carolina,  only  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  of 
the  sum  of  the  tithe  was  reported  as  purchased. 

In  Virginia  the  supply  even  of  bread  was  practically  exhausted,  and 
but  little  more  could  be  expected,  even  after  the  next  wheat  crop  came  in. 
The  present  com  crop  was  no  better,  probably  worse,  than  the  last.  Add 
to  tliis  the  destruction  of  whole  districts  by  Federal  armies,  the  effect  of 
calling  out  the  wliole  reserve  force,  and  subsequently  of  revoking  and  put- 
ting into  the  iield  or  in  camp  all  detailed  farmei-s  at  the  period  of  seeding 
wheat,  the  absconding  of  numerous  negroes  under  the  fear  of  being  placed 
in  our  annies,  and  it  was  apparent  that  no  bread  could  be  expected  from 
Vh-ginia, 

In  November,  1864,  President  Davis  applied  to  the  Commissary  Gen- 
eral to  know  if  his  magazines  were  increasing  or  diminishing.  Ho  sent 
back  word  that  they  were  diminishing,  and  to  give  him  more  accurate  in- 
formation forwarded  the  following  statement,  made  in  the  previous 
month,  disclosing  tho  alarming  fact,  that  thirty  million  requisitions  were 
unfilled. 


Col.  L.  B.  Nortlirop,  Commmary-Gen&ral  of  Sabsistence : 

CoLOBEL :  I  have  the  honour  to  Bubmit  for  your  coEsideration  the  inclosed  memor- 
andiim  of  meats  on  iiand  at  the  various  depots  and  posts  in  the  Confederate  States,  from 
which  you  -win  see  at  a  glance  the  alarming  condition  of  the  commissariat.  Geo^ia, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi  are  the  only  States  where  wo  have  an  accumulation,  and  from 
these  all  the  armies  of  tlie  Confederacy  are  now  suhaisting,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pris- 
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oaere.  The  Ctief  Commiesarj  of  Geoi^'a  telegraphs  that  he  caimot  send  forward  an- 
other pound.  Alabama,  under  the  most  urgent  call,  has  recently  shipped  135,000 
poimds,  but  cannot  ship  more.  Mississippi  is  rendering  all  the  aid  possible  to  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Beauregard,  in  supplying  beef.  She  is  ■without  bacon.  Florida  is  ex- 
hausted, and  can  only  respond  to  the  local  demand,  Bonth  Carolina  ia  scarcely  able  to 
subsist  the  troops  at  Charleston  and  the  prisoners  ia  the  interiour  of  the  State.  During 
my  late  trip  to  North  Carolina  I  visited  every  section  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  true  condition  of  affairs,  and,  under  yonr  orders,  to  send  forward  every 
pound  of  meat  possible  to  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  to  supply  the  forts  at 
Wilmington.  After  a  thorough  and  careful  esaminatiou  I  was  unable  (taking  into  eon- 
sidei'ation  the  local  daily  issues)  to  ship  one  pound  to  either  Vii^ina  or  Wilmington ; 
and  but  for  the  timely  arriTsl  of  the  steamer  Banshee  at  Wilmington,  Gen.  Lee's  order 
for  thirty  days'  reserve  at  the  forts  could  not  have  been  furnished.  From  the  enclosed 
memorandum  you  ■will  notice  that  we  have  only  on  hand  in  the  Confederate  States 
4,105,048  rations  of  fresh  meat,  and  3,436,519  rations  of  bacon  and  pork,  which  will  sub- 
sist three  hundred  thousand  men  twenty-five  days.  We  are  now  compelled  to  subsist, 
independent  of  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy,  the  prisoners  of  war,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  the  different  bureaus  of  the  War  Department. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  B.  FRENCH,  m^r  and  G.  8. 

On  the  5tli  ]3ecember,  tlio  Commissary  General  brought  the  condition 
of  tilings  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  coupling  it  with  a  state- 
ment of  subsistence  on  hand,  which  showed  nine  days'  rations  on  Ijand  for 
Gen.  Lee's  army;  and,  quoting  a  letter  from  the  commander,  that  day 
received,  stating  tliat  his  men  were  deserting  on  account  of  short  rations, 
he  urged  prompt  action.  But  none  was  taken.  On  the  14tli  Peeember, 
nine  days  afteiTpai-ds,  Gen,  Lee  telegraphed  President  Davis  that  his  array 
was  without  meat.  This  disaster  was  averted  for  the  time  by  the  timely 
arrival  of  several  vessel  loads  of  supplies  at  Wilmington. 

In  a  secret  se^ion  of  the  Confederate  Congress  in  Richmond,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Confederacy,  with  respect  to  subsistence  was  thus  enumerated : 

Fwst. — That  there  was  not  meat  enough  in  tlie  Southern  Confederacy, 
for  the  annies  it  had  in  the  field. 

Second. — ^That  there  was  not  in  Virginia  either  meat  or  bread  enough 
for  the  annies  within  her  limits. 

Third. — That  the  bread  supply  from  other  places  depended  absolutely 
upon  the  keeping  open  the  railroad  connections  of  the  South. 

Fourth. — That  the  meat  must  be  obtained  from  abroad  through  a  sea- 
port, and  by  a  different  system  from  tliat  which  prevailed. 

Fifth. — That  the  bread  conld  not  be  had  'h^  impressment,  but  must  he 
paid  for  in  market  rates. 

Sisih, — ^That  the  payment  must  be  made  in  cash,  which,  so  far,  had  not 
been  famished,  and  from  present  indications  could  not  be,  and,  if  possible, 
in  a  better  medium  than  at  present  circulating. 
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Seventh. — That  the  ti-aueportation  was  not  now  adequate,  from  what- 
ever cause,  to  meet  the  necessary  demands  of  the  serviee. 

Eighth. — ^That  the  supply  of  fresh  meat  to  Gen.  Lee'e  army  was  pre- 
carious, and  if  the  army  fell  back  from  Hichmoiid  and  Peteraburg,  there 
was  every  probability  that  it  would  cease  altogether. 

.  To  meet  these  great  necessities,  nothing  was  done  by  the  Goveriiment 
beyond  a  visionary  scheme  enacted  in  the  last  days  of  Congress,  to  raise 
thi'ee  miliiona.  in  specie  to  purchase  supplies  from  those  producers  of  the 
Confederacy,  who  were  no  longer  willing  to  take  scrip  for  their  commodi- 
ties. Probably  a  tithe  of  the  smn  was  raised,  and  the  paltry  scheme  actu- 
ally executed  in  a  few  of  the  Weetem  counties  of  Virginia, 


THE  CONUITION    OF   THE    OmiKEKCY. 

In  1864,  the  Confederate  Government  had  given  the  finishing  blow  to 
the  currency. 

By  the  end  of  1863,  the  policy  of  paying  off  all  debts  and  making  all 
purchases  with  money  manufactured  for  the  purpcse  as  needed,  had 
swollen  the  volume  of  the  currency  to  more  than  six  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  If  we  recollect  that,  before  the  war,  fifty  millions  of  bank  notes, 
and  twenty  millions  of  specie,  had  snfBeed  for  the  currency  of  eleven 
States ;  and  observe  that  about  one-third  of  the  area  of  these  States  was,  in 
the  beginning  of  1864,  under  the  control  of  the  invader,  we  can  appre- 
hend how  excessively  redundant  a  circulation  exceeding  six  hmidred  mil- 
lions of  dollara  must  have  proved  to  be  in  the  restricted  temtor}'  remain- 
ing under'  the  Confederate  sway.  Legislation  was  deemed  to  be  absolutely 
necessai'j  to  bring  down  the  bulk  of  this  circulation,  and  to  give  greater 
value  to  the  paper  dollar.  Accorduigly,' on  the  lYth  Febniary,  1864,  an 
act  of  Congress  was  passed  of  a  very  sweeping  chai'acter.  The  design  of 
thelaw  was, to  call  in  from  circulation, the  whole  outstanding  six  hundred 
millions  of  paper  money ;  and  to  substitute  for  the  old  a  new  issue  of 
greatly  enhanced  value.  Its  provisions  were  well  calculated  to  effect  this 
object.  It  provided  that  until  the  1st  day  of  April  next  succeeding  the 
passage  of  the  law,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  1st  day  of  July  west'  of 
this  river,  the  holders  of  the  outstanding  currency  above  the  denomination 
of  five  dollars,  should  be  at  liberty  to  exchange  the  same  at  par  for  four 
per  cent,  bonds  of  the  government ;  which  bonds  should  he  receivable  in 
the  payment  of  all  Confederate  taxes.  The  law,  however,  did  not  exempt 
tliese  bonds  from  taxation.  It  farther  provided  that  after  the  period  first 
specified,  this  liberty  of  funding  at  par  ^ould  cease,  and  that  the  entire 
body  of  the  currency,  except  notes  under  the  denomination  of  five  dollars, 
should  cease  to  be  enrrent,  and  sliould  be  eschangcablo  for  the  notes  of  a 
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new  issue  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  of  the  old  issue  for  two  dollars  of 
tlie  aew ;  and  that  non-interest-bearing  notes  of  the  denomination  of  one 
hundi-ed  dollars  should  he  subject  in  addition  to  a  further  tax  of  ten  per 
cent,  per  month,  for  the  time  they  should  remain  ontstanding  after  the  Ist 
of  April.  All  the  notes  of  the  old  issue  were  to  he  receivable  in  payment 
of  taxes  after  the  let  of  April,  186i,  at  the  reduced  rate  at  which  tliey 
were  exchangeable  for  the  new  issue.  But  it  was  provided  that  notes  of 
the  denomination  of  one  hundred  dollars  should  not  be  excliangeable  for 
notes  of  the  new  issue.  The  privilege  of  exchanging  should  continue  until 
the  Ist  day  of  Jannary,  1865,  and  should  then  cease.  After  that  date,  all 
treasmy  notes  of  the  old  issue  remaining  outstanding  were  to  he  subject 
to  a  tax  of  one  hundred  per  cent.  Notes  of  the  new  issue,  and  notes  of 
the  old  scaled  to  two-thirds  of  their  full  value,  might  be  exchanged  at  the 
treasury  for  call  certiiicates,  bearing  four  per  cent,  interest  and  payable  two 
years  after  the  notification  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States  ; 
but  notes  of  the  old  issTie  of  the  denomination  of  one  hundred  dollars  were 
not  to  be  thns  exchangeable. 

The  effect  of  this  measure  was,  to  compel  the  conversion  of  al!  notes  of 
the  denomination  of  one  hundred  dollars  into  the  four  per  cent,  bonds.  It 
also  presented  to  the  holders  of  notes,  of  the  other  denominations,  the  alter- 
native of  exchanging  them  at  par  for  the  four  per  cent,  bonds,  or  of  sub- 
jiiittiug  to  the  tax  of  one-third,  and  convei'ting  them  into  notes  of  the  new 
issue.  This  latter  course  was  preferred  by  a  lai-ge  majority  of  the  note 
holders,  under  the  conviction,  that  the  redaction  effected  by  the  Act  in 
this  volume  of  the  circulation,  would  so  strengthen  the  value  of  the  new 
issues,  as  to  render  the  two  new  dollars  which  they  received  for  the  three 
old  ones  moi'e  valuable  than  the  three. 

The  effect  of  the  measure  was,  to  produce  a  reduction  in  the  mass  of 
cuiTency  to  the  extent  of  rather  less  than  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars ; 
and  to  leave,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1864,  and  the  beginning  of 
1865,  the  amoiint  of  treasury  notes  in  circulation  in  the  Confederacy,  at 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  an  amount  which  was 
found  to  be  peifectly  manageable ;  and  which,  indeed,  under  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  new  issue,  which  took  place  towards  the  close,  was  found  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country.  For,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  for  one, 
at  which  the  Confederate  Government  itself  sold  specie  for  several  months 
in  Bichmond,  this  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  currency 
reprraented  only  the  value  of  five  millions  in  specie  and  genei'al  property ; 
and  the  natural  result  was  a  very  great  stringency  in  the  money  market. 

But  the  currency  act  of  February  signally  failed  in  its  object.  The  new 
cuiTcncy  was  not  issued  promptly.  The  old  currency  remained  in  circula- 
tion, depreciated  in  value  by  the  operation  of  eanacs  which  preceded  the 
currency  act,  aided  by  the  trenchant  provisions  of  the  Act  itself.     The  ex- 
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change  of  tbo  new  for  the  old  monej,  was  not  effected  in  the  country  at 
lai^e  for  many  months ;  during  wliieh  the  worthlessnesa  of  the  currency 
became  an  idea  too  firmly  fixed  in  the  public  mind  to  be  removed.  One 
sad  blunder,  committed  in  the  month  of  August,  1864,  gave  the  money 
the  coup-de-grace.  The  commissioners  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  assessing  the  value  of  property  taken  by  government, 
were  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  "War,  Mr.  Seddon,  to  raise  the  price  of 
wheat  to  forty  dollars  per  buehel.  At  this  rate  the  Secretary  of  War  him- 
self sold  a  large  crop  of  wheat  to  the  government,  as  did  also  a  considera- 
ble number  of  his  neighbours,  who  were  large  farmers  on  the  James  Kiver. 
This  action  gave  great  dissatisfaction,  and  cheapened  Confederate  money 
to  a  degree  from  which  it  never  recovei-ed.  Previously  to  this  action,  the 
people  at  large  had  for  a  long  time  received  and  paid  the  money  at  the 
mte  of  twenty  for  one.  But  when  a  prominent  member  of  the  Cabinet 
put  down  the  value  to  forty  for  one,  and  authorized  the  commissioners  of 
the  government  to  shift  the  prices  of  commodities  on  this  basis,  the  twenty 
dollar  scale  was  discarded  everywhere ;  and  the  public  mind  conceived  a 
distrust  of  the  money  of  which  it  never  divested  itself.  The  commissioners 
soon  discovered  their  blunder,  and  re-established  the  old  scale ;  but  it  was 
too  late.  From  forty  to  one  the  price  of  the  money  went  gradually  down 
until,  in  Febraary,  it  reached  the  low  figure  of  sixty  for  one.  For  several 
months  about  this  time,  and  until  the  evacuation  of  Richmond,  the  gov- 
ernment steadily  sold  specie  in  Kichmond  at  prices  approximating  tliS.t 
rate ;  and  but  for  the  value  thus  given,  the  money  would  have  completely 
lost  its  purchasing  power. 

The  statements  of  insufficiency  of  food  in  the  army  ;  the  distress  from 
the  currency,  the  peculiai'  temptations  which  Confederate  soldiers  had  to 
desert,  not  to  the  enemy,  but  to  their  own  poverty-stricken  homes  ;  and 
tlie  impracticability  of  executing  the  death  penalty  upon  an  offence  which 
had  so  many  circumstances  to  palliate  it,  sufficiently  indicate  how  difficult 
to  deal  with  was  the  question  of  desertions  in  the  ai'mi^  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  The  strong  miud  of  Gen.  Lee  was  long  and  painfully  em- 
ployed in  devising  a  remedy  for  an  evil  which  was  eating  into  the  vital 
parts  of  our  resources,  and  which  was  indeed  "  the  arrny-worm, "  of  the 
Confederacy.  But  the  evil  was  but  little  within  the  reach  of  any  remedy 
and  was  logically  uncontrollable.'  Appeals  to  patriotism  were  of  but  little 
avail,  for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  Confederate  desertions  had  not  happened 
from  political  disaffection,  but  from  causes  which  had  over-ridden  and  home 
down  pubHc  spirit.  Attempts  to  reclaim  deserters  by  force  were  equally 
unavailing,  for  whole  regiments  woidd  have  to  be  detached  for  the  pur- 
■  pose,  and  there  were  unpleasant  stories  of  the  murder  of  enrolling  officei-s 
in  some  parte  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  fact  is,  the  prune  evil  was  behind  desertions.     In  contemplating 
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the  decline  of  the  Confederate  arraiea,  we  must  not  rest  on  eecondary  eauaee, 
STieli  as  desertions ;  for  these  we  have  shown  were  almost  entirely  tlie 
conBequence  of  a  mismanaged  commissariat,  and  a  cniTency  wrecked  by 
mal-administration  at  Ridimond.  All  the  stories  of  Confederate  decay  are 
traced  at  last  to  one  source ;  the  misgoverament  that  had  made  make- 
shifts in  every  stage  of.  the  war,  at  l^t  to  the  point  of  utter  deprivation, 
and  had  finally  broken  down  the  spirit  of  its  armies  and  the  patience  of  its 
people.  The  disaffection  in  the  Confederacy  that  was  original,  that  was 
purely  political,  that  did  not  proceed  from  some  particular  giievauce  of 
the  administration  in  Richmond,  was  utterly  inconsiderable,  and  was  per- 
haps less  than  was  ever  known  in  any  great  popular  commotion  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 


PRESIDEHT  DAVIS   AND  THE   CONFEDEIiATE 

There  was  a,  series  of  measures  in  the  Confederate  Congress  directed 
against  the  administration  of  President  Davis  ;  it  was  the  faint  shadow  of 
a  counter-revolution ;  but  as  we  have  said,  the  disposition  was  not  firm 
enough  for  a  decisive  experiment,  and  perhaps  the  public  affairs  of  the 
Confederacy  had  lapsed  too  far  to  be  reclaimed  by  legislative  remedies. 
This  series  of  measures  was  the  appointment  of  Lee  to  a  militaiy  dietator- 
Bhip ;  the  restoration  of  Johnston  to  active  command  ;  and  the  reform  of 
the  Cabinet,  so  far  at  least  as  to  secure  a  purer  and  better  administration 
of  the  War  office,  then  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Seddon,  the  wreck  of  a  man,  a 
walking  skeleton,  industrious,  but  facile,  and  at  a  period  of  life  when  the 
professional  politician  readily  falb  to  the  office  of  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
an  arbiti'ary  master.  The  two  first  measures  were  accomplished  but  im- 
perfectly. The  command  of  all  the  Confederate  armies  was  given  to  Gen. 
Lee,  but  this  conscientious  chieftain  never  practically  asserted  it.  The 
restoration  of  Johnston  was  ungraciously  conceded  by  President  Davis ; 
but  he  was  not  put  in  command  of  the  forc^  south  of  Richmond  until 
they  had  been  swept  by  Sherman  thi-ough  two  States  into  the  forests  of 
North  Carolina,  and  were  so  broken  and  disorganized  that  the  campaign 
may  be  said  to  have  been  already  lost. 

A  delegation  of  the  Tirginia  members  of  Congress,  headed  by  Mr.  Eo- 
eock,  the  speaker  of  the  House,  addressed  to  President  Davis  an  earnest 
but  most  respectful  paper,  expressing  their  want  of  confidence  in  the  ca- 
pacity and  services  of  his  Cabinet.  The  President  rraonted  the  address  as 
impertinent;  and  when  Mr.  Seddon,  Secretary  of  War,  recognizing  the 
censure  as  particularly  directed  against  himself,  a  Virginian,  insisted  upoii 
resigning.  President  Davis  took  occasion  to  declare  that  the  event  of  this 
resignation  would  in  no  manner  change  the  policy  or  course  of  his  admin- 
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istratioii,  and  made  it  reiy  plain  that  tile  course  of  Mr.  Seddon  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  hia  punctilio,  and  to  be  taken  in  no  manner  aa  a  triumph  of  tlie 
Opposition  in  Congress. 

Ko  man  witliin  the  limits  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  had  such  in- 
fluence over  its  President  as  Gen.  Lee.  It  vf&s  t!ie  only  happy  instance 
of  well-bestowed  confidence  and  merited  deference  on  tlie  part  of  Presi-  , 
dent  Davis  ;  and  to  the  last  period  of  the  war  entire  accord,  and  a  warm 
personal  ftiendship  existed  between  himself  and  the  commander  of  the 
Army  of  TJ'orthern  Tii'ginia.  It  will  naturally  be  asked  why,  in  such  re- 
lations, Gen.  Lee  did  not  impose  his  views  upon  the  President,  varying  as 
they  did  from  tlie  actual  conduct  of  his  administration,  and  inclined,  as  all 
the  Confederacy  knew,  to  a  policy  very  different  from  that  which  Presi- 
dent Davis  actually  pursued.  Gen.  Lee  was  in  favour  of  enlisting  negro 
troops,  and  he  was  anxiona  for  the  reorganization  of  the  forces  soutli  of 
Kiehmond,  and  the  restoration  of  Johnston  to  command.  But  for  a  long 
time  Davis  carried  both  points  against  him.  Gen.  Lee  was  offered  the 
entire  and  exclusive  conduct  of  the  military  affairs  of  the  Confederacy ; 
Congress  made  him  commander-in-chief;  the  Legislature  of  Tirginia  passed 
a  r^olution  declaring  that  "  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Eobert  E.  Lee  to 
the  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States  would  promote 
their  efficiency  and  operate  powerfully  to  reaniinate  the  spirits  of  the 
armies,  as  well  as  of  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  to  inspire  in- 
creased confidence  in  the  final  success  of  our  cause."  Yet  Gen.  Lee  did 
not  accept  the  trust ;  he  remained  with  his  limited  command  in  Virginia  ; 
he  made  no  effort  to  caiTy  out  his  views  against  the  administration  at 
Kiehmond,  And  what  is  most  remarkable  in  all  these  differences  between 
President  Davis  and  Gen.  Lee,  there  never  was  even  a  momentary  dis- 
turbance of  kindly  relations,  as  between  themselves,  and  of  mutual  compli- 
ments. Indeed,  President  Davis  replied  to  t!ie  Legislature  of  Yirginia,  that 
he  had  desired  to  surrender  all  military  affairs  to  Gen.  Lee,  hut  that  the 
latter  persisted  in  bis  refusal  to  accept  a  trust  of  such  magnitude.  He 
said :  "  The  opinion  expre^ed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  regard  to 
Gen.  B.  E.  Lee  has  ray  full  concurrence.  Virginia  cannot  have  a  higher 
regard  for  him,  or  greater  confidence  in  hia  character  and  ability,  than  is 
entertained  by  me.  When  Gen.  Lee  took  command  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  he  was  in  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Confede- 
rate States  by  my  order  of  assignment.  He  continued  in  this  general  com- 
mand, as  well  aa  in  the  immediate  command  of  the  Army  of  Nortliem 
Virginia,  as  long  ae  I  wonld  resist  his  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  be  relieved  from  one  of  these  two  duti^.  Eeady  as  he  has  ever 
shown  himself  to  be  to  perform  any  semce  that  I  desired  him  to  render 
to  his  country,  he  left  it  for  me  to  choose  between  his  withdrawal  from  the 
command  of  iJie  army  in  the  field,  and  relieving  him  of  the  general  com- 
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maud  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States.  It  was  only  -wheu  sat- 
ieiied  of  this  necessity  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion  to  relie¥e  him  from 
the  general  command,  believing  that  the  safety  of  the  capital  and  the  snc- 
cess  of  our  cause  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  then  retaining  him  in 
the  command  in  the  field  of  the  Army  of  iNorthern  Virginia.  On  several 
subsequent  occasions,  the  desire  on  my  pai-t  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  Gen. 
Lee's  usefalne^,  has  led  to  renewed  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  he 
has  always  expressed  his  inability  to  a^nme  command  of  other  armies 
than  those  now  confided  to  him,  unl<^3  relieved  of  the  immediate  com- 
mand in  the  field  of  that  now  opposed  to  Gen.  Grant." 

The  explanation  of  these  difierences  between  President  Davis  and  Gen. 
Lee,  without  any  issue  ever  being  declared  between  them,  is  easy  when 
the  character  of  the  latter  is  understood.  No  great  actor  in  history  had 
ever  less  self-assertion  than  Gen.  Lee ;  outside  of  the  limits  of  his  particu- 
lar command,  he  was  one  of  those  who  never  gave  an  opinion,  except  in 
the  shape  of  a  suggestion ;  his  warm  personal  friendship  resisted  any  atti- 
tude of  hostility  to  the  President ;  and  although  he  differed  from  much  of 
his  policy,  he  went  so  far  as  to  declare  to  several  members  of  the  Eich- 
mond  Congress,  that  whatever  might  be  Davis'  erronrs  he  was  yet  consti- 
tutionally the  President,  and  that  nothing  could  tempt  himself  to  en- 
croach upon  prerogatives  which  the  Constitution  had  bestowed  npon  its 
designated  head.  The  world  will  see  in  such  conduct  some  pleasing  traces 
of  modesty  and  conscientiousness ;  although  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  in 
view  of  the  circumstances  and  sequel  of  the  Confederacy,  that  Gen.  Lee 
was  not  an  ambitious  man,  or  did  not  possess  more  of  that  vigorous  eelf- 
islmess  that  puts  the  impi'essions  of  individuality  on  the  pages  of  history. 
The  fact  was  that,  although  many  of  Gen.  Lee's  views  were  sound,  yet, 
outside  of  the  limits  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  with  reference 
to  the  general  affairs  of  the  Confederacy,  his  influence  was  negative  and 
accomplished  absolutely  nothing. 

The  last  occupation  of  the  Confederate  Oongresp  appeara  to  have  been 
a  shai-p  recrimination  between  it  and  President  Davis,  as  to  the  i-esponsi- 
bility  for  the  low  condition  of  the  public  defences.  A  raging  debate  took 
place  in  secret  session  of  the  Senate.  It  was  chained  that  the  President 
had  resisted  all  measures  looldng  to  the  restoration  of  pubHe  confidence 
and  the  energetic  administration  of  military  affairs ;  that  he  had  robbed 
the  conscription  of  its  legitimate  fruits,  by  a  weak  and  corrupt  system  of 
details ;  and  the  statistics  of  the  conscription  bureau  were  brought  up  to 
show  that  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  twenty-two  thousand  and  thirty- 
five  men  had  been  detailed  by  eseeutive  authoiity,  and  so''mucli  subtracted 
from  the  strength  of  the  Confederate  armies  by  a  single  measure  of  the 
President's  favour. 

When  in  secret  session,  confidence  in  the  President's  military  adminis- 
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tratioii  waa  put  to  the  t«at,  on  the  proposition  to  take  the  control  and 
conduct  of -the  armies  from  his  hands,  it  was  found  that  his  party  tad 
dwindled  down  to  an  insignificant  number,  and  tliat  many  who  had  pre- 
viously supported  him  in  much  of  evil  report,  now  joined  in  recording  the 
Tsrdict  of  incompetency  against  him.  "When  the  vote  came  to  be  taken 
upon  the  proposition  to  put  Lee  in  command  of  all  the  Confederate  armies. 
Senator  Henry  of  Kentucky,  long  the  constant  and  intelligent  friend  of 
President  Davis — indeed  the  leader  of  his  party  in  the  Confederate  Sen- 
ate— felt  constrained  to  vote  for  this  important  change  in  the  Administi-a- 
tion  of  tlie  Southern  Confederacy.  On  the  occasion  of  a  social  visit  to  the 
family  of  the  President,  he  was  called  to  task  by  Mra.  Davis,  who  bitterly 
inveighed  against  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  diminish  the  power  of  her 
husband.  She  spoke  with  a  spirit  so  extraordinary,  that  her  words  were 
well  remembered.  " If  I  were  Mr.  Davis,"  she  said,  "I  would  die  or  be 
liung  before  I  would  submit  to  the  liumiliation." 

The  man  who  was  by  general  assent  leader  of  the  Congressional  party 
against  the  President,  was  Senator  Wigfall,  of  Texas.  He  had  one  of  the 
largest  brains  in  the  Confederacy.  He  was  a  man  of  scarred  face  and 
fierce  aspect,  but  with  rare  gifts  of  oratory ;  in  argument  he  dealt  blows 
like  those  of  tlie  sledge-hammer ;  he  was  bitter  in  his  words,  his  delivery 
waa  careless  and  slovenly  to  affectation,  but  some  of  his  sentences  were 
models  of  classic  force,  and  as  cleai'-ent  as  the  diamond.  Tlie  terrible  de- 
nunciations of  this  extraordinary  man  will  be  remembered  by  those  who 
visited  the  halls  of  legislation  in  Kichmond ;  but  the  newspapers  were  afraid 
to  publish  his  speeches,  beyond  some  softened  and  shallow  sketches  of  the 
reporters.  It  is  a  pity  that  all  of  this  splendid,  iiery  oratory,  which  might 
have  matched  whatever  we  know  of  liistorieal  invective,  has  been  lost  to 
the  world.  It  is  only  now  iu  the  faint  reflection  of  these  censures  of 
President  Davis,  we  may  study  the  character  of  the  mau  who,  wliile  be  did 
much  to  ornament  tlie  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  yet  persisted  to  the  last 
in  a  long  eoui-se  of  practical  errours,  and  was  dead  alike  to  censure  and  ■ 
expostulation. 

President  Davis  had  a  great  reputation  in  the  Confederacy  for  a  c«rtain 
sort  of  firmn^s.  He  was  almost  inaccessible  to  the  advice  and  argnmeut 
of  th<^e  who  might  aspire  to  intellectual  equality,  and  possibly  dispute 
with  him  the  credit  of  public  measures.  No  man  eonJd  receive  a  delega- 
tion of  Congre^men,  or  any  company  of  persons  who  had  advice  to  give,  or 
suggestions  to  snake,  with  such  a  well-bred  grace,  with  a  politeness  so  stud- 
ied as  to  be  almost  sarcastic,  with  a  manner  that  so  plainly  gave  the  idea 
that  his  company  talked  to  a  post.  But  liistory  furnishes  numerous  ex- 
amples of  men  who,  firm  as  flint  in  public  estimation,  and  superioiir  to 
the  common  addresses  of  humanity,  have  yet  been  as  wax  in  the  hands  of 
small  and  unworthy  favourites.     Severest  tyrants  have  been  governed  by 
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women  and  court-jestei-s.  President  Davis,  firm,  cold,  severe  to  those  wio 
fi'Oiu  position  or  merit  slioiild  have  been  admitted  into  his  coHiisela,  was 
notoriously  governed  hy  Ms  wife  ;  had  diemissed  the  Quarter-Master  Gen- 
eral of  the  Ooiifcderaey,  on  account  of  a  woman's  quarrel  and  a  eriticiflm 
of  Mrs.  Davis' figure;  surrounded  himself  with  and  took  icito  his  household 
and  intimate  confidence  men  who  had  been  "  Jeidcinses  "  and  court-cor- 
respondents in  "Washington ;  was  imposed  upon  by  "  travelled  gentlemen  " 
and  obsequious  adventurers ;  and  frequently  placed  in  the  most  important 
commands  and  positions  in  the  Confederacy,  men  who  had  no  other  claim 
on  his  favour,  than  an  acquaintance  at  West  Point,  or  some  social  pleas- 
antry in  Wi^hington.  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Davis  best  testified  that  he 
was  the  weakest  of  men,  on  certain  sides  of  his  character,  and  that  he  had 
a  romantic  sentimentalism,  which  made  him  the  prey  of  preachers  and 
women.  John  M.  Daniel,  the  editor  of  the  Eiehmond  Examm^ — a  single 
press  BO  powerful  in  the  Confederacy,  that  it  was  named  "  the  fourth 
estate  " — once  remarked  to  Senator  WigfaU,  that  the  President  was  con- 
temptibly weak  ;  that  hie  eyes  often  filled  with  tears  on  public  occasions ; 
and  tliat  a  man  who  cried  easily  w^  unfit  for  a  ruler.  "  I  do  not  know 
about  that,"  said  the  rugged  Texas  Senator ;  "  tliere  are  times  in  every 
man's  life,  when  it  is  better  to  take  counsel  of  the  heart  than  the  head." 
"  Well,"  replied  Daniel,  "  I  have  only  to  say  that  any  man  whose  tears  lie 
shallow,  is  assuredly  weak  and  unreliable.  For  myself,  I  admire  the 
manner  of  the  austere  Romans :  when  they  wept,  the  face  was  turned- 
away  and  the  head  covered  with  the  mantle." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  last  periods  of  the  war,  the  iufluence 
of  President  Davis  was  almost  entirely  gone,  and  that  the  party  whicl) 
supported  him  was  scai'cely  anything  more  than  that  train  of  followers 
which  always  fawns  on  power  and  lives  on  patronage.  There  was  a  large 
party  in  the  Confederacy,  that  now  accepted  its  downfall  as  an  inevitable 
result,  in  view  of  what  stared  them  in  the  face,  that  all  the  public  nieae- 
■nres  of  Mr.  Davis'  administration  had  come  to  be  wrecks.  The  foreign 
relations  of  the  Confederacy  were  absurdities ;  its  currency  was  almt^t 
worthless  rags ;  its  commissariat  was  almost  empty ;  its  system  of  con- 
scription was  almost  like  a  sieve  for  water.  Surely  when  all  these  wrecks 
of  a  great  system  of  government  lay  before  the  eyes,  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  dispute  the  question  of  maladminstration,  debate  the  competency 
of  President  Davis,  and  give  him  a  new  lease  of  public  confidence. 

Much  had  been  imagined  in  Eichmond  of  propositions  for  peace  nego- 
tiations, vaguely  reported  as  pending  in  secret  session  of  Congress.  But 
tliis  part  of  the  secret  history  of  the  Confederacy  is  easily  told ;  covers  no 
very  important  facts ;  and  will  disappoint  the  reader,  who  may  have  ex- 
pected from  these  chambers  of  mystery  some  startling  revelations. 

The  propositions  for  pacification  in  the  last  Confederate  Congress, 
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never  came  to  a  practical  point,  and  were  loose  efforts  indicative  of  its 
weali  and  bewildered  mind.  ITone  of  these  propositions  ever  originated  in 
tiie  Confederate  Senate  ;  no  vote  was  ever  taken  there ;  they  came  from 
the  House  and  were  generalities. 

Almost  during  the  entire  period  of  the  war,  there  had  been  a  certain 
Union  party  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  Confederacy.  Its  sentiment  was 
uniform  during  the  term  of  its  existence  ;  but  its  designs  varied  at  dif- 
ferent stag^  of  the  war.  Early  in  1863,  a  party  organization  was  secretly 
proposed  in  Gieorgia,  to  iotrodnce  negotiations  with  the  enemy  on  the  part 
of  the  States  separately,  without  regard  to  their  Oonfedei'ate  faith.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  excessive  vanity  of  Gov.  Brown  could  be  easily  used  in 
this  matter ;  and  he  was  weak  enough  to  give  his  ear  to  the  coarsest  flat- 
tery and  to  believe  what  a  charlatan  told  him,  that  "  he  (Gov.  Brown) 
held  tho  war  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand."  The  party  of  Stato  negotiation 
obtained  a  certain  hold  in  Georgia,  in  ISTorthem  Alabama,  and  in  parts  of 
North  Carolina;  but  the  great  object  was  to  secure  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  and  for  a  long  period  an  active  and  persistent  influence  was  used 
to  get  the  pi'cstige  of  Yirginia's  name  for  this  new  project.  But  it  faOed. 
The  intrigue  caught  such  third-rate  politicians  as  "Wickham,  and  such  chaff 
as  James  Lyons,  and  men  who  had  balanced  all  their  lives  between  North 
and  South.  But  this  was  a  low  order  of  Vii^inians.  In  the  last  stages  of 
the  war,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  was  besieged  with  every  intiuenee  in 
favour  of  separate  State  negotiation  with  the  Federal  Government ;  pro- 
positions were  made  for  embassies  to  Washington ;  but  the  representative 
body  of  the  proudest  State  in  the  Confederacy  was  true  to  its  great  histor- 
ical trust,  and  preferred  that  Virginia  should  go  down  to  posterity  proudly, 
starkly,  with  the  title  of  a  subjugated  people,  rather  than  a  community 
which  bartered  its  Confederate  faith,  its  honour,  and  its  true  glory  for  the 
small  measure  of  an  enemy's  mercy,  and  the  pittance  of  his  concessions. 
The  deliberate  choice  of  Virginia,  in  the  very  last  period  of  the  war,  was 
to  stand  or  fall  by  the  fortune  of  the  Confederate  arms,  holding  her  un- 
tarnished honour  in  her  hands,  and  committing  to  history  along  with  the 
record  of  success  or  of  disaster  the  greatest  and  most  spotless  name  of 
modem  times. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1865,  Virginia  raised  her  voice  for  the  last 
tinie  in  the  war,  and  gave  oiScial  expression  to  her  heroic  choice.  In  a 
public  letter  of  the  two  Houses  of  her  Legislature  to  President  Davis,  it 
was  then  declared ;  "  The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  desire  in  this  crit- 
ical period  of  our  affairs,  by  such  suggestions  as  occur  to  them,  and  by  the 
dedication,  if  need  be,  of  the  entire  resources  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
common  cause,  to  strengthen  our  hands,  and  to  give  success  to  our  strug- 
gle for  liberty  and  independence."  The  reply  of  President  Davis  was 
noble.     Almost  his  last  official  writing  was  a  tribute  to  the  grand  State  of 
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Virginia.  To  the  presiding  oEGcer  of  her  Lcgidatnre,  lio  wrote:  "Tour  as- 
surance is  to  me  a  source  of  the  highest  gratification ;  and  while  conveying 
to  you  my  thanks  for  the  expression  of  the  confidence  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  ray  sincere  devotion  to  my  country  and  sacred  cause,  I  must 
beg  permission,  in  return,  to  bear  witness  to  the  uncalcnlating,  unhesitating 
spirit  with  which  Virginia  has,  from  the  moment  when  she  first  drew  the 
sword,  consecrated  the  blood  of  her  children  and  afi  her  material  resources 
to  the  achievement  of  the  object  of  our  stru^le." 

If  the  spiiit  of  Virginia  had  animated  the  entire  Confederacy,  a,  cause 
now  prostrate  might  have  been  still  erect  and  in  arms,  and  perhaps  trinm- 
phant.  For  after  all,  the  main  eoudition  of  the  success  of  the  Confederacy 
wae  simply  resoltdion,  the  quality  that  endures ;  and  as  long  as  the  people 
were  resolved  to  be  free,  there  was  no  military  power  that  could  have  been 
summoned  by  the  enemy,  to  bring  under  subjection  a  country  occupying 
so  many  ecLuare  miles,  and  so  wild  and  difficult  as  that  of  the  South.  The 
mind  may  easily  discover  many  causes  that  concurred  in  the  decline  and 
downfall  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  contributed  something  to  the 
catastrophe ;  but  one  rises  uppermost,  and,  for  the  pui-posea  of  the  expla- 
nation, is  sufficient  and  conclusive — the  general  demoralization  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  demoralization  consecLuent  upon  such  a  want  of  confidence  in 
the  adminisfcratiou  of  President  Davis,  as  was  never  before  exhibited  be- 
tweon  a  people  and  its  rulers  in  a  time  of  revolution.  He  who  takes  broad 
and  enlightened  views  of  great  historical  resnlta,  and  is  not  satisfied  to  let 
his  mind  rest  on  secondary  causes  and  pai^tial  explanations,  will  ascribe 
the  downfall  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  to  a  general  breakng  down  of 
the  public  virtue,  and  the  debasement  of  a  people  who,  having  utterly  lost 
hope  in  their  rulers,  and  having  no  heart  for  a  new  experiment,  descend 
to  tame  and  infamous  submission  to  what  they  consider  fortune. 

We  may  properly  add  here  some  considerations  of  an  extraordinary 
measure  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy,  indicative,  indeed,  of 
the  desperate  condition  of  the  country,  and  of  the  disposition  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  catch  at  straws.  Throughout  the  entire  session  of  the  last 
Congress  in  Richmond  there  was  an  ill-natured  debate  of  a  proposition  to 
arm  the  slaves,  and  thus  repair  the  strength  and  organization  of  the 
armies.  The  circumstances  in  which  this  proposition  was  discussed 
showed  plainly  enough  that  the  yield  of  the  conscription  law  had  been 
practically  exhausted,  and  wero  the  occasion  of  prejudicial  dissensions, 
which  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy.  It  may  easily  be 
calculated  that  out  of  three  million  slaves,  two  hundred  thousand  might 
have  been  spared,  and  brought  into  the  field.  This  addition,  if  made 
some  time  ago,  might  have  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  South,  con- 
sidering how  evenly  the  balance  hung  in  the  early  campaigns  of  the  war. 
But  the  time  for  this  measure  was  past ;   soldiers  could  not  be  impro- 
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vised ;  there  was  no  time  to  drill  and  perfect  negro  reci'uita  before  the  re- 
sumption of  the  active  and  decisive  campaign ;  and  it  is  a  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  ehiftlessness  of  tie  Confederate  Government  and  the  imprac- 
ticability of  the  Congress,  that  there  should  have  been  debated  a  bill  to 
put  two  hundred  thousand  negroes  in  the  Confederate  armies  at  a  time 
■when  there  wore  not  five  thousand  spare  arms  in  the  Confederacy  and  our 
returned  prisoners  eould  not  actually  find  muskets  with  which  to  resume 
their  places  in  the  field. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  general  merits  of  the  question  of  enlist- 
ing the  negro  and  competing  with  the  enemy  in  this  branch  of  the  recruit 
ing  service,  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  the  measure  was  actual- 
ly discussed  in  Kichmond  rendered  it  impracticable  and  absurd,  and  gave 
occasion  to  a  controversy  which,  however  barren  of  proper  resulta,  created 
parties  and  drew  lines  of  exasperated  prejudice  through  different  classes 
of  the  people.  Tlie  country,  in  its  exhausted  state,  eould  not  half  feed 
and  clothe  the  few  soldiers  left  in  the  ranks.  Hence,  under  all  possible 
cireumstaneea,  the  negroes  could  but  add  to  the  painful  embaiTassments 
already  existing.  The  policy  of  the  government  in  this,  as  well  as  nearly 
all  ite  measures,  was  lamentably  weak  and  short-sighted.  To  suppose  that 
it  could  accomplish  with  negro  soldiers  what  it  had  totally  failed  to  do 
with  the  white,  who  had  a  much  greater  interest  in  the  issue,  was  su- 
premely absurd.  The  actual  results  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  on  the 
sabjeet  were  ridiculously  email,  and  after  the  pattern  of  all  its  other  pro- 
ductions in  its  last  session — a  pretence  of  doing  something,  yet  so  far  be- 
low the  necessities  of  the  ease,  aa  to  be  to  the  last  degree  puerile,  absurd, 
and  contemptible.  The  proposition  to  arm  negi'oes  was  made  in  Novem- 
ber, 1864 ;  it  was  debated  until  March,  1865  ;  and  the  result  was  a  weak 
cosnpromise  on  the  heel  of  the  session  by  which  the  question  of  emcmdpa- 
iion.  as  a  rewai-d  for  the  negroes'  servict^  was  studiously  excluded,  and  the 
President  simply  authorized  to  accept  fi-om  then-  masters  such  slaves  as 
they  might  choose  to  dedicate  to  the  mihtary  service  of  the  Confederacy. 

Such  paltry  legislation  indeed,  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  that 
vague  desperation  in  the  Confederacy  which  grasped  at  shadows ;  which 
conceived  great  measures,  the  actual  results  of  which  were  yet  insignifi- 
cant; which  showed  its 'sense  of  insecurity—and  yet,  after  all,  had  not 
nerve  enough  to  make  a  practical  and  persistent  effort  at  safety. 
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In  capturing  Savannah,  Sherman  not  only  obtained  a  gresit  prize  in 
ordnance  and  cotton,  which,  after  a  fashion  somewhat  Oriental,  lie  desig- 
nated as  a  "  Christmas  gift  "  to  his  master  in  Washington.  He  also  ob- 
tained a  position  of  great  military  value.  From  the  bants  of  the  Savannah 
River,  he  beheld  opened  before  him  all  the  avenues  into  and  tlirough 
South  Carolina.,  and  discovered  a  new  route,  reaching  to  what  had  now 
become  the  last  and  contracted  theatre  of  war  in  the  Confederacy.  The 
Northern  newspapers  declared  that  when  Sherman's  legions  looked  acrraa 
the  Savannah  to  the  shores  of  Carolina,  they  sent  up  a  "  liowl  of  delight." 
There  was  a  terrible  gladness  in  the  realization  of  so  uiany  hopes  and 
wishes — in  seeing  the  most  hated  State  of  the  South  almost  prostrate,  and 
offering  the  prospect  of  outrage  with  impunity. 

It  had  been  the  first  idea  of  Gen.  Grant,  anticipating  the  arrival  of 
Sherman  at  Savannah,  that,  after  estabhshing  a  base  on  the  searcoast,  with 
necessary  garrison  to  include  all  his  artillery  and  cavalry,  he  should  come 
by  water  to  City  Point  with  the  remainder  of  his  command,  to  ensure  the 
capture  of  Lee's  ai-my  or  to  smother  it  with  numbers.  But  this  plan  of 
operations  was  changed.  "  On  the  18th  of  December,"  writes  Gen,  Grant, 
"  having  received  information  of  the  defeat  and  utter  rout  of  Hood's  army 
by  Gen.  Thomas,  and  that,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring  ocean 
transportation,  it  would  take  over  two  months  to  transport  Sherman's 
army,  and  doubting  whether  he  might  not  contribute  as  much  towai-ds  the 
de^red  result  by  operating  from  where  he  was,  I  wrote  to  him  to  that 
effect,  and  asked  him  for  his  views  as  to  what  would  be  best  to  do,  A  few 
days  after  this  I  received  a  communication  from  Gen.  Sherman,  of  date  of 
16th  of  December,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  mj  order  of  the  6th,  and 
informing  me  of  his  preparations  to  cany  it  into  effect  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  transportation.  Also,  that  he  had  expected  upon  reducing  Savannah, 
instantly  to  march  to  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  thence  to  Kaleigh,  and 
thence  to  report  to  me ;  but  that  this  would  consume  about  six  weeks' 
time  after  the  fall  of  Savannah,  whereas  by  aea  he  could  probably  reach 
me  by  the  middle  of  January.  The  confidence  he  manifested  in  this  letter 
of  being  able  to  march  up  and  join  me,  pleased  me ;  and,  without  waiting 
for  a  reply  to  ray  letter  of  the  18th,  I  directed  him,  on  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, to  make  preparations  to  start,  as  he  proposed,  without  delay,  to  break 
up  the  raiboads  in  North  and  South  OaroUna,  and  join  the  armies  operat- 
ing against  Rielimond,  as  soon  as  be  could." 

The  middle  of  January  saw  Sherman's  troops  actually  in  motion  for 
the  Carolina  campaign.     His  right  wing,  under  Howard,  was  taken  by 
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water  to  Beaufort,  -where  it  began  to  move  tip  the  Charleston  Kailroad ; 
while  the  left  wing,  "under  Slocum,  with  Kilpatrick'a  cavalry,  was  to  cross 
the  Savannah  at  Sister's  Ferry,  and  move  up  towards  Augusta.  The  de- 
sign of  this  diBpoaition  of  forces  was  to  coufuse  the  Confederates  as  to 
Sherman's  real  objective  point,  and  divide  their  forces  at  Augusta  from 
those  at  Charleston  and  its  vicinity,  under  the  impression  that  each  place 
was  tlu'eatened ;  thus  preventing  their  concentration,  which  might  readily 
make  the  rivers  successive  lines  of  defence,  and  eluding  any  opposition  iintil 
he  had  passed  Columbia,  which  was  really  his  first  objective  point. 

Howard's  movement  on  the  right  tlireatened  Charleston  and  Braiich- 
ville ;  and  while  one  division  remained  at  Pocotaligo  to  keep  up  the  ap- 
pearance of  marching  on  Charieston  by  the  railroad  bridge  neai'  that  point, 
the  remainder  of  the  command  moved  up  the  Salkahatchie  Eiver,  ci'osaed, 
ahnost  without  opposition,  what  might  have  been  made  a  hue  of  strong 
defence,  and  pushed  on.  for  the  Augusta  and  Charleston  Eailroad.  On  the 
6th  February,  Howard  occupied  two  points  on  this  railroad,  at  Eamburg 
and  at  Midway,  and  commenced  destroying  the  track.  Sherman's  left 
wing  had  struck  the  road  further  up,  towards  Augusta,  and  had  also  com- 
menced the  work  of  deatruction. 

In  reaching  this  important  line  of  communication,  Sherman's  mai-ch 
had  been  tracked  by  fire.  The  well-known  sight  of  columns  of  Hack 
smoke  attested  its  progress.  In  Georgia  not  many  dwelling-houses  wore 
burned ;  in  South  Carolina  the  rule  was  the  other  way,  and  positively 
everything  wa^  given  to  destruction  and  pillage.  The  country  was  convert- 
ed into  one  vast  bonlire.  The  pine  forests  were  fired,  the  resin  factories  were 
fired,  the  public  buildings  and  private  dwellings  were  fired,  Tlie  middle 
of  the  finest  day  looked  black  and  gloomy,  for  a  dense  smoke  arose  on  all 
sides,  clouding  the  very  heavens.  At  night  the  tall  pine  trees  seemed  so 
many  pillars  of  fire. 

The  scenes  of  license  and  plunder  which  attended  these  conflagrations 
were  even  more  terrible.  Long  trains  of  fugitives  lined  the  roads,  with 
women  and  children,  and  horses  and  stock  and  cattle,  seeking  refuge  from 
the  pursuers.  Long  lines  of  wagonr  covered  the  highways.  Half-nalted 
people  cowered  from  the  wintei-  under  bush-tenta  in  the  thickets,  under  tlie 
eaves  of  houses,  under  the  railroad  sheds,  and  in  old  cars  left  them  along 
the  route.  Habitation  after  habitation,  village  after  village,  sent  up  its 
signal  flames  to  the  others,  and  lighted  the  sky  with  crimson  horroure. 
Granaries  were  emptied,  and  where  the  grain  was  not  carried  ofi^,  it  was 
strewn  to  waste  under  the  feet  of  the  cavalry,  or  consigned  to  the  fire  which 
consumed  the  dwelling.  The  roads  were  covered  with  butchered  cattle, 
hogs,  mules,  and  the  costliest  foi-nitui-e.  Valuable  cabinets,  rich  pianos, 
were  not  only  hewn  to  pieces,  biit  bottles  of  ink,  turpentine,  oil,  whatever 
could  efface  or  destroy,  was  employed  to  defile  and  ruin.     Horses  were 
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ridden  into  the  houses.  EeautiM  homesteads  of  the  parish  gentry,  with 
their  wonderfal  tropical  gardens,  were  rtiined.  Ancient  dwellings  of  blact 
cypress,  one  hundred  yeare  old,  were  given  to  tlie  torch  as  reeldessly  aa 
were  the  rude  hovels.  Choice  pictures  and  worts  of  art,  from  Eorope, 
select  and  numerous  libraries,  objects  of  peace  wholly,  were  all  destroyed. 
The  inhabitants  were  left  to  starve,  compelled  to  feed  only  upon  the  garb- 
age to  be  found  in  the  abandoned  camps  of  the  soldiers.  The  corn  scraped 
up  from  the  spots  where  the  horses  fedj  was  the  only  means  of  life  loft  to 
thousands  lately  in  afluenee. 

Sherman  had  in  his  army  a  service  which  he  seems  proud  to  have  ex- 
hibited as  a  novel  and  unique  feature — that  of  so-called  "  bummei's."  The 
wretches  thus  eurionsly  d^ignated,  were  allowed  as  in'egular  foragers  to 
eat  up  and  plunder  the  ^country,  often  going  twenty  miles  from  the  main 
columns  to  burn,  to  steal,  to  commit  nameless  crimes,  always  assured  of 
welcome  to  the  main  body  if  they  returned  with  horses  embellished  with 
string  of  poultry  or  stolen  vehicles  laden  with  supplies.  How  far  this 
worse  than  brigandish  service  was  recognized  by  Gen.  Sherman  may  be 
judged  from  tjie  fact  that,  when  at  the  close  of  tlie  war,  his  army  had  a 
triumphal  procession  in  "Washington,  the  department  of  "  bummers  "  was 
represented  in  the  line ;  and  the  crowd  of  admirers  that  pressed  upon  it 
was  eseessively  entertained  by  men  on  scraggy  mules,  laden  with  broken 
fitmitm'e  and  household  goods,  representing  the  prowess  of  eut-throats 
and  thieves.* 

*  A  oorrrapondent  of  tho  New  York  Herald,  who  aocompanied  Sherman's  miu'ch  throagh  tlie 
Carolinas,  ^ves  the  following  definition  of  "  the  bummer :" 

"  Aay  man  who  has  seen  the  objeot  that  the  name  applies  to,  will  acknowledge  that  it  was  ad- 
mirably aaleeted.  Fanoy  a  ragged  man,  blactened  by  the  emoke  of  many  n  pina-koot  Bre,  mount 
ed  ou  a  scraggy  mule,  without  a  saddle,  with  a  gun,  a  knapsack,  a  butcher-knife,  and  a  plug  hat, 
stealii^  Mq  way  throngh  the  pme  forests  far  out  on  the  fianka  of  a  column,  keea  on  the  scent  of 
rebels,  or  bacon,  or  eilver  spoons,  or  com,  or  anything  valuable,  and  you  bare  him  in  your  mind. 
Think  how  you  would  admire  >""•  if  you  were  a  lone  woman  with  a  family  of  small  children,  far 
&om  help,  when  ho  blandly  inquired  where  you  kept  you  Tsluablea  Thiok  how  you  would  smile 
wheu  he  pried  open  your  chests  wiih  his  bayonet  or  kn  ked  to  p  e  es  your  tables,  pianos,  and 
chairs,  tore  your  bed-clothing  in  three-mch  st  ps  and  sea  terel  th  m  aho  t  the  yard.  Th6"bum- 
mera  "  say  it  takes  too  much  time  to  nee  keys  Colo  ir  is  no  protect  on  from  these  roaghridera. 
They  go  through  a  negro  cabin,  in  aearoh  of  d  amonds  an  1  go!  1  w  t  he  with  jnst  as  rouoli  free- 
dom  and  Tivadty  as  they  "  loot "  the  dwelling  of  a  wealthy  pluirter  Thpy  appear  to  be  posseHsed 
of  a  spirit  of  "  pure  cuseedness."  One  incident  of  many  w  11  illustrate  A  bummer  stepped  into  a 
house  and  inquired  for  soighnm.  The  ady  of  Iha  house  pr  sented  a  jn^  which  he  said  was  too 
heavy ;  80  he  merely  filled  hia  canteen.  Then  t  kmg  a  huge  wad  of  tobacco  from  his  Eflouth,  he 
thrust  it  toto  the  ji^.  The  lady  inquired,  in  wo  de  why  he  spo  led  that  which  he  did  not  wanl^ 
'  Ob,  some  feller'll  come  along  and  taste  that  sorgiium,  and  think  you've  poisoned  him  ;  then  he'll 
bum  yonr  i — d  old  honae."  There  are  hundreds  of  these  mounted  men  with  the  oolurau,  and  they 
go  everywhere.  Some  of  them  are  loaded  down  with  silver-ware,  gold  coin,  and  other  valuables. 
I  hazard  nothing  in  aaying  (hree-iiftlis  (in  valued  of  the  personal  property  of  the  counties  we  haT« 
passed  through  were  taken  by  Sherman's  anny." 
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At  our  last  account  of  tlie  stages  of  Sherman's  mareli  he  had  gained  the 
peninenla  formed  by  the  Salkahatchio  and  Edisto  Rivers,  and  had  now  the 
choice  of  gonig  to  Augusta  or  Charleston,  He  declined  both  places.  In 
bis  official  report,  ho  says ;  "  Without  wasting  time  or  labour  on  Branch- 
ville  or  Charleston,  which  I  kneip  the  enemy  conld  no  longer  hold,  I  turned 
all  the  columns  straight  on  Columbia."  On  the  16th  February,  hie  ad- 
vance was  drawn  up  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Saluda  in  front  of  Columbia, 

It  had  been  hoped  to  the  last  by  the  people  of  Columbia  that  the 
town  would  be  vigorously  defended,  and  made  a  point  of  decisive  contest 
in  Sherman's  pathway.  But  the  old,  wretched  excuse  of  want  of  concen- 
tration of  the  Confederate  forces  was  to  apply  here.  Gen,  Hai-dee  was  not 
the  man  to  grasp  the  business  of  a  large  army,  and  he  had  never  had  his 
forces  well  in  hand.  The  remnants  of  Hood's  army,  the  corps  of  Cheatham 
and  Stewart,  had  been  brought  to  Augusta,  to  find  that  Sherman  had 
given  the  cold  shoulder  to  it,  and  moved  down  the  railroad.  On  the  lower 
part  of  the  road,  Hardee  could  not  be  persuaded  that  Charleston  was  not 
the  chief  object  of  Sherman's  desires,  and  so  lay  behind  his  fortifications,  at 
BranchvOle,  to  protect  it.  In  this  uncertainty  of  purpose  there  was  no 
force  afield  sufficient  to  check  Sherman's  course.  The  only  Confederate 
troops  which  contested  his  advance  upon  Columbia  consisted  of  the  mount- 
ed men  of  Hampton,  Wheeler,  Butler,  etc.,  and,  although  they  made  stub- 
born head  against  the  enemy,  their  opposition  could  not,  of  conrse,  be 
more  than  that  of  severe  sltirmishing. 

Yet,  to  the  last  moment,  it  was  hoped  Columbia  might  be  saved.  It 
was  asserted  that  the  corps  of  Cheatham  and  Stewart  were  making  forced 
marches,  with  a  view  to  a  junction  with  the  troops  under  Beauregard,  and 
aueh  was  the  spirit  of  tlie  Confederate  troops,  and  one  of  the  Generals  at 
least,  that  almost  at  the  moment  when  Sherman's  advance  was  entenug 
the  town,  Hampton's  cavalry  was  in  order  of  battle,  and  only  waiting  the 
command  to  charge  it.  But  the  horroure  of  a  street  fight  in  a  defenceless 
city,  filled  with  women  and  children,  were  prudently  avoided  ;  and  the 
Confederate  troops  were  drawn  off  from  the  scene  at  the  very  hour  when 
■the  Federals  were  entering  it.  The  gallant  and  chivalrous  Hampton  was 
eager  to  do  battle  to  the  last ;  when  it  was  proposed  to  display  a  white 
flag  from  the  tower  of  the  City  Hall,  he  threatened  to  tear  it  down  ;  he 
reluctantly  left  the  city,  and  so  slowly  that  a  portion  of  his  command 
passed  on  the  road  to  Winnsboro'  in  sight  of  the  advance  column  of  the 
enemy,  giving  it  the  idea,  of  a  flank  movement  of  cavalry. 


SACS   AND   DESTECOriOH'   OF  COLTTMBIA. 

Columbia  was  sun'ondered  to  the  enemy  in  the  morning  of  the  l7th 
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Eebniary,  by  the  mayor,  Mr.  Goodwyn,  who  askod  for  the  citizens  "  the 
treatment  accorded  by  the  usages  of  civilized  ■warfare."  Slierruan 
promised  this.  As  night  approached,  perceiving  that  the  mayor  was  ex- 
hausted by  his  labours  of  the  day,  he  counselled  him  to  retire  to  rest,  say- 
ing :  "  Not  a  finger's  breadth,  Mr.  Mayor,  of  your  city  shall  be  harmed. 
Ton  may  lie  down  to  sleep,  satisfied  that  your  town  shall  bo  as  safe  in  my 
hands  as  if  wholly  in  your  own."  Such  was  very  nearly  the  language  in 
which  he  spoke ;  such  was  the  substance  of  it.  He  added  :  "  It  will  be- 
come my  duty  to  destroy  some  of  the  public  or  Gioveniment  buildings ;  but 
I  will  reserve  this  performance  to  another  day.  It  shall  be  done  to-mor- 
row, provided  the  day  be  calm."    "With  this  assurance  the  mayor  retired. 

But  the  work  of  pillage  had  begun  when  the  Federal  troops  had  first 
reached  the  head  of  Main  street.  Stores  were  broken  open,  and  the  con- 
tents strewn  on  the  side-walk  ;  citizens  were  lubbcd  m  the  sticet ,  no  one 
felt  safe  in  his  own  dwelling.*    Eobbery  was  going  on  at  ever}  comer — 

*  We  aro  Indebted  for  many  ineidents  of  lie  sack  and  destruobott  of  Columbia  to  a  publieation 
in  the  Dally  Plicenix.  We  group  some  of  these  incidents  to  make  ft  partial  picture  of  onlJi,jes  m- 
numerable  and  almost  indeaoribable : 

"  At  sn  early  hour  in  the  day,  almost  every  house  was  v  sited  Iiy  |,roupa  arcra^mg  in  numliec 
from  two  to  siz.  persons.  Some  of  theae  entered  civilly  ono  gh  but  pertmatiouiily  enttreil  in  some 
oaaea,  begging  for  milk,  eggs,  bread  and  meai — in  most  eaSP'J  demanding  them  In  tin,  ho  no, 
parses  less  meek  of  temper  than  these  pushed  their  way  and  the  first  mtimation  of  their  presence, 
as  they  were  confronted  at  the  entmuce,  was  a  pistol  clapped  at  the  head  or  bosom  of  the  owner, 
wheUior  male  or  female. 

" '  Your  watch ! '  '  Tour  money  I '  was  the  demand.  Frequently,  no  demand  waH  made.  Rare- 
ly, indeed,  was  a  word  spoken,  where  the  watch  or  chain,  or  ring  or  braoolct,  proaented  itself  con- 
ajHCnonsly  to  tho  eye.  It  was  incontinently  plucked  away  from  the  neck,  breast  or  bosom.  Hun- 
dreds of  women,  still  greater  numbers  of  old  men,  were  thus  despoiled.  The  slightest  show  of  re- 
sistance provoked  violence  to  the  person, 

"  The  venorahlo  Mr.  Alfred  Huger  was  thus  robbed  in  tha  chamber  and  presence  of  his  family, 
and  in  the  ejes  of  an  almost  dyii^  wife.  He  offered  rraistarLoe,  and  was  collared  and  dispossessed 
by  violence. 

"  In  the  open  streets  the  pickpockets  were  mostly  active.  A  frequent  mode  of  operating  was 
by  first  asking  you  the  hour.  If  thoughtless  enough  to  reply,  producing  the  WBtch  or  indioaUng 
Its  possession,  it  was  quietly  taken  from  hand  or  pocket,  and  transferred  to  the  pocket  of  the  '  other 
gentleman,' with  some  such  remark  as  this;  'A  pretty  little  watch  that.  I'll  take  it  myself ;  it 
just  suits  me,'  And  the  approprialion  followed ;  and  if  you  hinted  any  dislike  to  tho  proceeding, 
a  grasp  was  taken  of  your  collar,  and  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver  pat  to  your  oar. 

"  The  venerable  Mr.  H —  stood  ready,  with  his  coulemi  da  irSasss  made  bare  in  his  bosom, 

lovering  around  the  persons  of  hia  innocent  daughters,    Mr,  0 ,  on  beholding  some  too  familiar 

approach  to  one  of  Ms  daughters,  bade  tho  man  stand  off  at  the  peril  of  his  life ;  saying  that  while 
he  submitted  to  be  robbed  of  property;  he  would  saorifice  life  without  reserve — his  own  and  that  of 
the  assailant — before  hie  child's  honour  should  be  abused, 

"  Mr.  James  G.  Gibbes  with  difficulty,  pistol  in  hand,  and  only  with  the  assistance  of  a  Yankee 
oEficer,  rescued  two  young  women  from  the  elntches  of  as  many  ruffians." 

,  "  A  Mrs.  J was  but  recently  confined.    Her  condidon  was  very  helpless.    Her  life  hmig 
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in  nearly  every  house.  It  was  useless  to  eomplain.  Crowds  of  eses.ped 
prisoners,  soldiers,  and  ncgroea,  intoxicated  with  their  new-hom  liberty, 

upon  a  hajr.  The  men  were  appriaed  of  all  the  facts  in  the  caae.  Tiiej  buret  into  the  ohamOer — 
look  tlie  rings  from  the  ladj's  fingers — plucked  the  wateh  from  beneath  hot  pillow,  and  ao  oyer- 
whelmed  hoc  iviHi  toirour,  that  she  sunk  ondoc  the  treatment,  survmng  their  departure  hut  a  daj 

"  In  aeveral  ioatanoes  parlours,  ortioles  of  crookery,  and  ev 
B8  if  they  were  water-closeta.  In  one  case,  a  party  used  vesselE 
bed,  fired  at  and  smashed  them  to  pieoes,  emptying  the  filthy  contents  over  the  bedding. 

"  In  several  cases,  newly  made  graves  were  opened,  the  coffina  taken  out,  broken  open,  in  search 
of  buried  tre^ure,  and  the  corpses  left  eiposed.  Every  spot  in  grave-yard  or  garden,  nhich 
seemed  to  have  been  recently  disturbed,  was  sounded  with  sword,  or  bayonet,  or  ramrod,  ia  the 
desperate  search  after  ipoil." 

A  lady  spoke  indignantly  to  General  Atkins,  of  Sherman's  army,  and  said  of  that  General,  "  He 

"Tea,"  said  Atkins,  "  and  justly.  It  is  the  women  of  the  Soutli  who  keep  up  this  cursed  rebel- 
lion. It  gave  ns  the  greatest  sadsfaotion  to  see  those  proud  Georgia  women  he^ng  crumbs  from 
Yankee  learings  ;  and  this  will  soon  be  the  fate  of  all  you  Carolina  women." 

Escorting  a  sad  procession  of  fi^gillTea  &om  the  burning  dwellings,  one  of  the  soldiers  said : 

"  What  a  glorious  sight  I " 

"  Terribly  SO,"  said  one  of  the  ladies. 

"  Grand  1 "  add  he. 

"  Very  pitiful,"  was  the  reply. 

The  kdy  added : 

"  Qow,  as  men,  you  can  behold  the  horcoors  of  this  scene,  and  heboid  the  sufferings  of  these 
innocents,  without  terrible  pangs  of  self-condemnaljan  and  self-loathing,  it  is  difficult   to   con- 

"  We  glorj  in  it !  "  waa  the  answer.  "  I  tell  you,  madam,  that  when  the  people  of  the  North 
hear  of  the  vengeance  we  have  meted  out  to  your  city,  there  will  be  one  universal  shout  of  rejoic- 
ing from  man,  woman  and  child,  from  Maine  to  Maryland." 

"  Yon  are,  then,  sir,  only  a  fitting  representative  of  your  people." 

Another,  who  had  forced  himself  as  an  escort  upon  a  party,  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  said, 
pointing  to  the  thousand  stacks  of  chimneys,  "  You  are  a  curious  people  hare  in  house-building. 
You  run  up  your  ahimnep  before  you  build  the  house." 

One  who  had  boon  similarly  unpudent,  said  to  a  mother,  who  was  bearing  a  child  in  her  arms  ; 

"  Let  roe  caiT)'  the  baby,  madam." 

"Do  not  touch  him  for  your  life,"  was  the  reply.  "I  would  sooner  hurl  lim  into  the  flames, 
and  plunge  in  after  him  than  that  he  should  be  polluted  by  your  touch.  Nor  shall  a  child  of  mine 
ever  have  even  the  show  of  obligation  to  a  Yankee  1 " 

"  Well,  tluit's  going  it  strong,  by ;  but  I  like  your  pluck.     We  like  it  d — o ;  and  you'll 

see  us  comii^  back  after  the  war — every  man  of  us — to  get  a  Carolina  wife.  We  hate  your  men 
like  h — 1,  but  we  love  your  women  1 " 

"  We  mnch  prefer  your  hate,  even  though  it  comes  in  fir&    Will  you  leave  us,  sir  ¥  " 

It  was  not  always,  however,  that  our  women  were  able  to  preserve  their  coolness  and  firmness 
under  the  assaults.  We  have  quite  an  amusing  story  of  a  luckless  wife,  who  was  confronted  by  a 
stalwart  soldier,  with  a  horrid  oath  and  a  cocked  revolver  at  her  head. 

"  Your  watch  I  your  money  !  jou  d — d  rebel  b — h  I " 

Thehovtid  oaths,  the  sudden  demand,  fierce  look  and  rapid  action,  so  terrified  her  that  she 
eried  out,  "Oh  I  my  G — d  1  I  have  no  watch,  no  money,  escept  what's  tied  round  my  waist!" 

We  need  not  say  how  defUy  the  Bowie-knife  was  applied  to  loose  the  stays  of  the  lady. 
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which  they  looked  tipon  ae  a  license  to  do  as  they  pleased,  were  parading 
the  streets  in  groups.  The  reign  of  teiTour  did  not  fairly  begin  till  night. 
Ie  some  instances,  where  parties  coraplaiaed  of  the  misrule  and  robbery, 
Federal  soldiers  said  to  them,  with  a  chuckle :  "  This  is  nothing.  Wait 
till  to-night,  and  you'll  see  h — ^U." 

In  the  town  of  Columbia  was  a  Catholic  convent,  the  Lady  Superiour 
of  which  had  educated  Gen.  SBerman's  daughter,  and  now  laid  claim  to 
his  protection  for  the  young  women  in  her  charge.  A  guard  of  eight  or 
ten  men  were  detailed  for  the  institution.  But  a  Catholic  officer  in  Sher- 
man's army  visited  the  convent,  warned  the  Lady  Superiour  of  danger, 
and  whispered  to  her,  "  I  must  tell  you,  my  sister,  Columbia  is  a  doomed 
city." 

A  few  moments  later,  while  Mayor  Goodwyn  was  conversing  with  a 
Federal  soldier,  three  rockets  were  shot  up  hy  the  enemy  fi'om  the  capitol 
square.  As  the  soldier  beheld  these  rockets,  he  cried  out :  "  Alas  1  alas  I 
for  your  poor  city !  It  is  doomed.  Those  rockete  are  the  signal.  The 
town  is  to  1)0  fired."  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  after,  the  flames  broke 
out  in  twenty  distinct  quartei-s. 

Engines  and  hose  were  brought  out  by  the  firemen,  but  these  were 
soon  driven  from  their  labours — which  were  indeed  idle  against  such  a 
storm  of  fire — by  the  pertinacious  hostility  of  the  soldiers ;  the  hoso  was 
hewn  to  pioees,  and  the  firemen,  dreading  worse  usage  to  themselves,  left 
the  field  in  despair.  Meanwhile,  the  flames  spread  from  side  to  side,  from 
front  to  rear,  from  street  to  street.  All  the  thoroughfares  were  quickly 
crowded  with  helpless  women  and  children,  eome  in  their  night-clothes. 
Agonized  mothers,  seeking  their  children,  all  affrighted  and  ten-ifled,  were 
rushing  on  all  sides  from  the  raging  fiames  and  falling  houses.  Invalids 
had  to  be  dragged  from  their  beds,  and  lay  exposed  to  the  flames  and 
smoke  that  swept  the  streets,  or  to  the  cold  of  the  open  air  in  back  yards. 

The  scene  at  the  convent  was  a  sad  one.  The  flames  were  fast  encom- 
passing the  convent,  and  the  sisters,  and  about  sixty  terrifled  young  ladies, 
huddled  together  on  the  streets.  Some  Christian  people  formed  a  guard 
around  this  agonized  group  of  ladies,  and  conducted  them  to  Sidney  Park. 
Here  they  fancied  to  And  security,  as  but  few  houses  occupied  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  these  not  sufficiently  high  to  lead  to  apprehension  from  the 
flames.  But  fire-balls  were  thrown  from  the  heights  into  the  deepest  hol- 
lows of  the  park,  and  the  wretched  fugitives  were  forced  to  scatter,  finding 
their  way  to  other  places  of  retreat,  and  finding  none  of  them  seciire. 
Group  after  group,  stream  after  stream  of  fugitives  thus  pursued  their  way 
through  the  paths  of  fiaming  and  howling  horrour,  only  too  glad  to  fiing 
themselves  on  the  open  ground,  whither,  in  some  cases,  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  convoying  a  feather-bed  or  mattress.  The  mails,  or  open 
squares,  the  centres  of  the  wide  streets,  were  thus  strewn  with  piles  of  bcd- 
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dmg,  on  which  lay  exhausted  figures,  or  crouched  women  and  childreu 
wild  with  terroiiT.  Every  hour  of  the  night  was  fraught  with  scenea  of 
honour  such  as  we  liave  deaeribed.  By  midnight,  every  large  blocli  in 
the  busiueaa  portion  of  tlie  town  .was  conBuraed.  A  lady  eaid  to  an  of&oer 
at  her  honse,  somewhere  about  four  o'clock  iu  the  morning ;  "  In  the  name 
of  Grod,  sir,  when  is  this  work  of  hell  to  be  ended  ?  "  He  replied :  "  You 
will  hear  the  bugles  at  sunrise,  when  a  guard  will  enter  the  town  and 
■withdraw  these  troops.     It  will  then  cease,  and  not  before." 

The  sun  rose  with 'a  wan  countenance,  peering  dimly  through  the  dense 
vapours  whch  seemed  wholly  to  OYcrspread  the  firmament,  The  best  and 
most  beautiful  portion  of  Colnmbia  lay  in  ruins.  Eighty-four  squares  of 
buildings  had  been  destroyed,  with  scarcely  the  exception  of  a  single 
house.  The  capitol  building,  six  churches,  eleven  banking  establishments, 
the  schools  of  learning,  the  shops  of  art  and  trade,  of  invention  and  manu- 
facture, shrine  equally  of  religion,  benevolence,  and  industry  were  all 
buried  together  in  one  congregated  ruin.  Nothing  remained  but  the  tall, 
spectre-looking  chimneys.  The  noble-looking  trees  that  shaded  the  streets, 
the  flower-gardens  that  graced  them,  were  blasted  and  withered  by  fire. 
On  every  side  there  were. ruins  and  smoking  masses  of  blackened  walls, 
and  between,  in  desolate  groups,  reclining  on  mattress,  or  bed,  or  earth, 
were  wretched  women  and  children  gazing  vacantly  on  the  site  of  what 
had  been  their  homes.  Roving  detachmente  of  the  soldiers  passed  around 
and  among  them.  There  were  those  who  looked  and  lingered  nigh,  with 
tannt  and  sarcasm.  Others  there  were,  in  whom  humanity  did  not  seem 
wholly  extinguished ;  and  others  again,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  who 
were  truly  sorrowful  and  sympathizing,  who  had  labored  for  the  safety 
of  family  and  property,  and  who  openly  deplored  the  dreadful  crime. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  relieve  Gen.  Shennan  of  the  terrible 
censure  of  having  deUberately  fired  and  destroyed  Colombia,  and  to 
ascribe  the  calamity  to  accident  or  to  carelessness  resulting  from  an 
alleged  order  of  (Jen.  Hampton  to  bum  the  cotton  in  the  city.  This 
explanation  is  a  tardy  one,  and  has  eome  only  after  Gen.  Sherman  has 
observed  the  horrour  which  this  crime  has  excited  in  the  world,  and 
realized  some  of  its  tcnible  consequences.  To  the  imputation  against 
Gen.  Hampton,  that  chivalrous  officer,  whose  word  friend  nor  foe  over 
had  reason  to  dispute,  has  replied  in  a  public  letter :  "  I  deny  emphati- 
cally that  any  cotton  was  fired  in  Columbia  by  my  order.  I  deny  that 
the  citizens  '  set  fire  to  thousands  of  bales  rolled  out  into  the  streets.' 
I  deny  that  any  cotton  was  on  fire  when  the  Federal  troops  entered  the 
city.  *  *  *  I  pledge  myself  to  prove  that  I  gave  a  positive  order, 
by  direction  of  Gen,  Beauregard,  that  no  cotton  should  be  fired ;  that  not 
one  bale  was  on  fire  when  Gen.  Sherman's  troops  took  possession  of  the 
city ;  that  he  promised  protection  to  the  city,  and  that,  in  spite  of  his 
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solemn  promise,  te  burned  tlie  city  to  the  ground,  deliberately,  system- 
atieally  and  atrociously." 

The  facts  ai'e,  as  we  Have  seen,  that  Columbia  was  fired  in  twenty 
different  places  at  one  time  ;  that  several  -hours  before  the  commencement 
of  the  fire,  a  ^Federal  of&cer  had  given  warning  at  the  TJrsuline  Convent 
that  Columbia  was  doomed ;  and  that  just  before  the  conflagration  a 
Federal  soldier,  pointing  to  a  signal  of  rockets,  declared  to  the  Mayor 
that  the  city  was  to  be  fired.  There  are  living  witnesses  to  attest  these 
facts.  But  it  has  also  heen  pertinently  asked :  Why  did  Sherman's 
soldiers  prevent  the  firemen  from  extinguishing  the  fire  as  they  strove 
to  do  ?  Why  did  they  cut  the  hose  as  soon  as  it  was  brought  into  the 
streets?  Why  did  they  not  assist  in  extinguishing  the  flames?  Wliy, 
with  twenty  thousand  men  encamped  in  the  sti'eets,  did  they  suffer  mere 
stragglers,  as  the  incendiaries  were  represented,  to  succeed  in  a  work  of 
such  extent  ?  Every  circumstance  shows  that  the  conflagration  was 
deliberately  planned ;  that  it  was  fed  and  protected  by  the  soldiers ; 
while  the  universal  plundering  simultaneous  with  it  went  unchecked, 
and  was  plainly  part  of  the  object  attained  through  the  means  of  fire. 

The  burning  of  Columbia  was  but  of  a  piece  with  Sherman's  record, 
and  the  attempt  to  exculpate  him  in  this  particular  is  but  little  consistent 
and  plausible  in  view  of  his  general  conduct  from  the  moment  when  he 
entered  South  Carolina.  He  had  bximed  six  out  of  every  seven  farm- 
houses on  the  route  of  liis  mai"ch.  Before  he  reached  Columbia,  he  had 
bui-ned  Blackville,  Graham,  Eamberg,  Buford'a  Bridge,  Lexington,  and 
had  not  spared  the  humblest  hamlet.  After  he  left  Columbia,  he  gave 
to  the  flames  the  villages  of  Allaton,  Pomaria,  Winnsboro',  Blackstoek, 
Society  Hill,  and  the  towns  of  Camden  and  Cheraw.  Surely  when  such 
was  the  fate  of  these  places,  the  effort  is  ill-made  to  show  that  an  excep- 
tion was  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  State  capital  of  South  Carolina,  the 
especial  and  notorious  object  of  the  enemy's  hate  and  revenge,  and  which, 
for  days  before,  the  catastrophe,  had  been  designated  as  "  the  promised 
boon  of  Sherman's  army." 


FALL   OF  CHAKLESTON. 

The  march  of  Sherman,  which  traversed  South  Carolina,  was  decisive 
of  the  fate  of  Charleston,  At  Savannah,  the  Pederal  commander  had 
been  asked  if  he  intended  taking  Charleston.  He  answered,  "  Tes  ;  but 
I  shall  not  sacrifice  life  in  its  capture.  If  I  am  able  to  reach  certain 
vital  points,  Charleston  will  fall  of  itself.  If  the  people  remain  there, 
they  must  starve,  that's  all." 

Tlie  loss  of  Charleston  was  a  severe  trial  to  President  Davis,  who  had 
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s  peculiar  affection  for  the  dty.  Even  when  Gen.  Beauregard  directed 
the  evacuation  of  tlie  city,  so  as  to  provide  a  foi'ce  with  whieli  to  fall 
upon  Sherman,  the  Pre&ident  wrote  such  a  despatch  to  Gen.  Hardee, 
commanding  in  Charleston,  as  led  him  to  suspend  tlie  evacuation,  and 
obliged  Beauregard  to  assume  command,  and  to  direct  imperatively  the 
measure  to  be  completed. 

Gen.  Hardee  completed  the  evacuation  of  the  city  on  the  17th  Feb- 
ruary. He  destroyed  the  cotton  warehouses,  arsenals,  two  iron-clads, 
and  some  vessels  in  the  ship-yai'd ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  leave  to  the 
enemy  all  the  heavy  ordnance  that  could  not  be  brought  off,  including 
two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  which  could  only  be  spited  and  tempo- 
rarily disabled.  A  teiTible  incident  of  the  evacuation,  waa  an  accidental 
explosion  of  powder  in  the  large  building  at  the  depot  of  the  North- 
western railroad,  destroying  several  hundred  lives.  Tho  building  was 
blown  into  the  air  a  whirling  mass  of  ruins.  From  the  depot  the  fire 
spread  rapidly,  and,  communicating  with  the  adjoining  buildings,  threat- 
ened destruction  to  that  part  of  the  city.  Four  squares,  embracing  the 
area  bounded  by  Chapel,  Alexander,  Charlotte  and  "Washington  streets, 
were  consumed  before  the  conflagration  was  subdued. 

Charleston  came  into  the  enemy's  possession  a  scarred  and  mutilated 
city.  It  had  made  a  heroic  defence  for  nearly  four  years ;  for  blocks 
not  a  building  could  be  found  that  was  exempt  from  the  marks  of  shot 
and  shell ;  what  were  once  fine  houses,  presented  great  gaping  holes  in 
the  sides  and  roof,  or  were  blackened  by  fire ;  at  almost  every  step  wore 
to  be  found  evidences  of  destruction  and  ruin  wroiight  hj  the  enemy. 
After  a  display  of  heroism  and  sacrifice  unexcelled  in  the  war,  this  most 
famous  city  of  the  South  fell,  not  by  assault,  or  dramatic  catastrophe,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  stratagem  of  a  march  many  miles  away  from  it. 

The  evacuation  of  Charleston  having  been  successfully  accomplished, 
Hardee  and  Beauregard  retired  to  Charlotte,  whither  Cheatham  was  mak- 
ing his  way  from  Augusta  to  join  them. 


OAPTCEB   OF   FORT  FIBHEH — FALL   OF   WILMINGTON. 

An  important  branch  of  Sherman's  expedition  through  tlie  Carohnas 
led  from  "Wilmington.  It  was  proposed  by  Gen.  Grant  to  open  still 
another  base  of  operations  towards  Richmond,  and  with  the  capture  of 
"Wilmington,  to  effect  an  early  communication  with  Sherman,  and  to  sus- 
tain his  march  north  by  a  co-operating  column.  Besides,  it  was  important 
to  get  possession  of  "Wilmington,  as  the  most  important  sea-coast  port  left 
to  the  Confederates,  through  which  to  get  supplies  from  abroad,  and  send 
cotton  and  other  products  out  hj  blockade-runners.     The  Federal  navy 
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had  been  unable  to  seal  the  harbour,  and  Secretary  Welles  had  been  forced 
to  confess,  that  fifty  fi«t  ^Federal  steamers  had  been  CLuite  unable  to  main- 
tain the  blockade  here.  The  theoiy  of  the  enemy  was  that  the  nature  of 
the  outlet  of  Cape  Fear  Eiver  was  such  that  it  re(juircd  watching  for  sc 
great  a  distance,  that  without  possession  of  the  land  north  of  New  Inlet, 
or  Fort  Fisher,  it  was  impossible  for  the  navy  to  entirely  close  the  harbour 
against  the  entrance  of  blockade  runners. 

An  expedition  directed  by  Gen.  Grant,  in  the  close  of  December,  1864, 
to  capture  Fort  Fisher,  had  failed  of  success.  For  this  expedition  there  had 
been  assembled  in  Hampton  Boads,  under  command  of  Admiral  Porter, 
wliat  Gen.  Grant  designated  ss  "  the  most  formidable  armada  ever  col- 
lected for  concentration  upon  one  given  point."  The  co-operating  land 
force  consisted  qf  sixty-five  hundred  men,  detached  from  Gen.  Butler's 
command  before  Riclmiond.  The  expedition  got  off  on  the  13th  Decem- 
ber. Accompanying  it  was  a  vessel  loaded  with  a  large  quantity  of 
powder,  to  be  exploded  as  near  the  fort  as  possible ;  Gen,  Butler  having 
obtained  the  singular  idea  of  levelling  the  fort,  or  demoralizing  the  gai'- 
rison  by  the  shock  of  the  explosion.  The  boat  was  blown  up  in  the  night 
of  the  24t!i  December,  and  attracted  such  little  attention  tliat  the  Con- 
federates supposed  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  bursting  of  one  of  the 
Miemy's  guns,  and  were  never  enlightened  as  to  the  object  of  the  explosion 
until  informed  of  it  by  Northern  newspapers. 

Porter's  fleet  had  already  commenced  a  bombardment  of  the  foiir ;  and 
on  the  25th  December,  under  cover  of  this  fire,  a  landing  was  effected  by 
the  enemy  without  opposition,  and  a  reconnoissance  pushed  up  towards 
the  fort.  The  result  of  the  reconnoissance  was  that  Gen.  Butler  declined 
to  attack,  and  very  suddenly  ordered  the  re-embarkation  of  the  troops 
and  the  return  of  the  expedition.  Tins  conduct  of  Butler  was  the  occa- 
sion of  his  removal  from  command,  and  of  a  sharp  recrimination  which 
ran  through  official  documents,  newspapers,  and  even  the  lowest  forms 
of  personal  controversy  between  himself  and  Gen.  Grant.  In  a  letter 
published  in  a  Northern  journal.  Gen.  Butler  congratulated  liimelf  that 
he  had  retired  from  command,  without  having  on  his  skirta  the  blood  of 
his  soldiers  needlessly  sacrificed— referring  to  Grant's  list  of  butcheries 
and  utter  disregard  of  life  iu  the  Virginia  campaign ;  and  it  could  be 
said,  if  his  powder  ship  had  proved  a  ridiculous  toy,  it  was  at  least  not 
so  expensive  as  Grant's  experiment  with  the  mine  at  Petersbiirg, 

The  ileet  did  not  follow  Butler's  transports,  and  the  persistence  of 
Porter  encouraged  Grant  to  make  another  attempt  to  take  Fort  Fisher 
and  secure  Wilmington.  He  selected  Gen.  Terry  to  command  the  second 
expetlition.  The  troops  cooiposing  it  consisted  of  the  same  that  composed 
the  former,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  brigade  numbering  about  fifteen 
hundred  men,  and  a  small  siege  train.  The  expedition  sailed  from  Fortress 
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Monroe  on  tlie  6th  January,  1865^  but,  owing  to  tlie  difEciilties  of  tlie 
weather,  did  not  reach  its  destination  until  the  ]2th. 

Gen.  Braxton  S,  Bragg  appeared  again  on  the  military  stage,  tltrast 
there  by  President  Davis,  in  the  second  defence  of  Wilmington.  A 
Virginia  nfewepapep-  announced  the  event  iiTevcrently,  as  follows : 
"  Gen.  Bragg  has  been  appointed  to  command  at  Wilmington :  Good- 
bye Wilmington !  "  There  was  no  confidence  in  this  Confederate  com- 
mander ;  and  although  Fort  Fisher  had  held  out  against  a  naval  bom- 
bardment, and  its  garrison  was  largely  increased  when  Bragg  took 
command,  it  was  veiy  much  feared  that  the  enemy  wotild  obtain  with 
him  some  new  advantage,  would  effect  some  surprise,  or  succeed  by  some 
untoward  event. 

These  feara  were  to  be  exactly  realized.  Fort  Fisher  consisted  of  two 
fronts — the  first,  or  land  front,  rnnning  across  the  peninsula,  at  this  point 
seven  hundred  yards  wide,  was  four  hundred  and  eighty  yards  in  length, 
while  the  second,  or  sea  front,  ran  from  the  right  of  the  first  parallel  to 
the  beach,  to  the  Mound  Battery— a  distance  of  thirteen  hundred  yards. 
The  laud  front  was  intended  to  resist  any  attack  from  the  north  ;  the  sea 
front  to  prevent  any  of  the  enemy's  vessels  from  running  through  New 
Inlet,  or  landing  troops  on  Federal  Point. 

It  waa  evidently  the  important  concern  to  prevent  a  landuig  of  the 
enemy's  troops,  or  to  dislodge  them  as  soon  as  they  got  ashore ;  and 
Bragg's  forces  were  disposed  with  thatview.  Gen,  Hoke  holding  a  line 
north  of  Fort  Fisher.  On  the  13th  Januaiy,  Terry  succeeded,  under  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  fleet,  in  lauding  several  thousand  troops  on  the  sear 
beach,  some  five  or  sis  miles  above  Fort  Fisher.  The  place  of  landing 
waa  admirably  selected ;  the  troops  being  disembarked  just  above  the 
neck  of  tlie  sound,  interposing  a  small  surface  of  water  between  them 
and  an  attacking  force,  or  compelhng  such  force  to  work  around  the 
lower  extreme  of  the  sound — either  of  which  movements  would  have  to 
be  executed  under  the  fire  of  the  whole  fleet. 

It  was  the  pui-pose  of  Hoke  to  attack  the  enemy  as  soon  as  he  advanced, 
and  his  cavalry  was  thrown  out  on  his  right  flank,  to  observe  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  and  report  his  first  step  towards  establishing  a  line 
(LCrosB  the  neck  of  land  to  the  river.  Bnt  it  was  found  tlie  next  morning, 
that  through  the  imperfect  vigilance  of  the  Confederates,  the  enemy  had 
laid  out  a  second  line.  During  the  night  his  troops,  passing  between 
Hoke's  cavalry,  and  threading  their  way  through  the  thick  marshy  under- 
growth, made  their  way  to  the  river,  and  next  morning  held  an  intrenched 
line  on  Hoke's  right  flank,  extending  nearly  across  the  peninsula.  Gen. 
Bragg  at  first  gave  tlic  order  to  charge  the  enemy  in  his  works,  bnt  after  a 
close  reconuoissance  which  discovered  his  force  and  position,  determined 
to  withdraw  after  reinforcing  tlie  fort,  which  was  held  by  Gen,  Whiting, 
43 
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witli  a  garrison  increased  to  about  twenty-five  hundred  men.  In  the 
aftomoou  the  enemy  pushed  a  reconnoissance  ■within  five  hundred  yards 
of  tlie  fort.  It  seemed  probable  that  troops  could  be  got  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  wort  withoiit  serious  loss ;  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  doubt  with  the  enemy,  whether  the  necessary  ammunition  could  be  sup- 
plied by  the  open  heaeli,  if  regular  approaches  were  determined  on.  It 
w^  decided  to  assault  the  nest  day. 

While  these  movements  on  hind  were  taking  place,  the  enemy's  fleet 
had  held  Fort  Fisher  enveloped  in  a  terrific  fire  for  three  days.  More  than 
four  hundred  gims  poured  torrents  of  shells  and  missiles  on  every  spot. 
There  were  three  divisions  of  the  fleet — the  first,  led  hy  the  "  Brooklyn," 
numbered  one  hundred  and  sixteen  guns  ;  the  second,  by  the  "  Minne- 
sota," ono  hundred  and  seventy-six  guns ;  and  the  third,  composed  of  gun- 
boats, with  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  guns.  During  the  afternoon  of 
the  15th  January — the  day  appoiiited  for  the  assault — diis  immense  ann- 
ament  poured  in  a  concentric  fire  upon  the  fort ;  and  while  the  tossing 
clouds  of  smoke  incessantly  rolled  up  from  the  water,  Terry  organized  his 
force  for  the  assault — three  deployed  brigades  following  one'  another,  at 
intervals  of  about  three  hundred  yards,  and  each  making  its  final  rush  for 
the  west  end  of  the  land  face  of  the  fort. 

The  rapid  fire  from  the  water  prevented  the  Confederates  from  using 
either  artillery  or  mxisketry,  on  the  advancing  lines  of  the  enemy,  xmtii 
they  had  got  within  sixty  yards  of  the  fort,  when  the  Are  of  the  fleet  lifted 
so  as  not  to  involve  the  assaulting  colonm.  The  Confederate  were 
brought  to  the  charge  after  having  been  packed  in  the  bomb-proofs  for  fif- 
ty-sis. hours,  many  of  them  benumbed  and  exhausted,  Capt.  Braddy's 
company  guarding  the  sally-port  gave  way.  From  seven  to  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  the  fighting  went  on  from  traverse  to  traverse ;  it  was  a 
hand-to-hand  fight,  a  heroic  defence,  in  which  bravery,  endurance  and  de- 
votion failed  to  overcome  ntimbors.  The  enemy  had  not  lost  a  raaii  until 
he  entered  the  fort,  and  the  loss  that  he  confessed  to  in  the  entire  afi'air  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  must  have  taken  place  within 
its  inclosures.  The  garri&on  at  last  driven  from  the  fort,  retreated  down 
the  peninsula  to  the  cover  of  some  works  near  the  inlet.  But  further  re- 
sistance was  useless ;  and  about  midnight,  Gen,  Wliiting  surrendered  him- 
self and  men  as  prisoners  of  war,  numbering  over  eighteen  hundred,  the 
remainder  ofliis  force  being  killed  or  wounded. 

The  fall  of  Fort  Fisher  ultimately  decided  the  fate  of  Wilmington.  It 
was  followed  by  the  blowing  iip  of  Fort  Caswell,  and  the  abandonment  of 
tlie  works  on  Smith's  Island,  which  gave  the  enemy  entire  control  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  Eiver.  Fort  Anderson,  the  main  defence  on  the 
(vest  hank  of  the  river,  was  evacuated  on  the  19th  !l^ebmary,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  Porter's  fieet  before  it,  in  conjunction  with  a  land  force  under 
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Sclioiield  moving  up  both  sides  of  the  river.  Wilmington  was  occupied 
without  resistance ;  and  the  command  of  Gen.  Bragg,  wliich  had  remained 
idle  there  for  more  tlian  a  month  (despite  the  earn^t  protest  of  Gen. 
Beauregard,  who  in  vain  had  reprHscoted  to  President  Davis  that  with 
the  fall  of  Toi't  Fisher  Wilmington  became  useless,  and  that  the  command 
there  should  be  used  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  the  field  against 
Sherman),  was  at  last  moved  to  what  had  now  become  the  dominant  thea;- 
tre  of  hostilities  in  the  Carohnas. 

The  new  base  which  the  enemy  had  now  opened,  was  well  defined  by 
Gen.  Grant  as  auxiliary  to  Sherman.  The  State  of  North  Carolina,  waa 
eonstitnted  into  a  new  military  department,  and  Gen.  Schofield,  whose 
corps  had  been  transferred  here  from  the  Tennessee  lines,  was  assigned  to 
command.     The  following  instructions  were  given  him  by  Gen.  Grant : 

Genm-al :  Tow  movementa  are  intended  as  co-operative  witli  Sherman's  through  the 
States  of  South  and  North  Carolina.  The  first  point  to  tie  attained  is  to  secure  Wil- 
mington. Goldsboro  will  then  bs  your  objective  point,  moving  either  from  Wilmington 
or  Newborn,  or  both,  as  you  deem  best.  Should  yoa  not  be  able  to  reach  Goldsboro,  jon 
■mil  advance  on  the  line  or  lines  of  rdlway  connecting  that  place  with  the  aea-coast — as 
near  to  it  as  jou  can,  building  the  road  behind  yon.  The  enterprise  vmder  you  has  two 
objects :  the  first  is  to  give  Gen.  Sherman  material  aid,  if  needed,  in  his  march  north ; 
the  second,  to  open  a  base  of  suppilea  for  him  on  his  line  of  march.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  you  can  determine  which  of  the  two  points,  Wilmington  or  Kewbern,  jou  can  best  use 
for  throwing  supplies  to  the  jnterionr,  jou  will  commence  the  accumulation  of  twenty 
days'  rations  and  forage  for  sisty  thousand  men  and  twenty  thousand  animals,  Tou 
will  get  of  these  as  many  as  you  can  house  and  protect  to  such  point  in  the  interiour  as 
you  may  be  able  to  occupy.    ****** 


THE    CAMPAIGN   IN   MOIi'rH   CAROLINA. 

When  Slieraian  left  heliind  him  the  smoking  ruins  of  Columbia,  it  was 
thought  by  the  Confederates  that  he  would  move  towards  Charlotte,  where 
all  the  rolling  stock  of  tlie  railroads  destroyed  had  been  run,  and  from 
wliich  it  could  not  be  removed,  on  account  of  the  railroad  beyond  that 
being  of  a  different  gauge.  On  the  21st  ^February,  Sherman  passed  through 
Winnsboro  on  the  road  to  CJiarlotte ;  but  on  the  23d,  his  army  suddenly 
swung  on  a  grand  right  wheel,  and  moved  rapidly  off  towards  Fayettevilie. 
On  the  12th  March,  it  reached  Fayetteville.  Meanwhile  preparations  had 
been  made  by  the  enemy  on  the  coast,  for  a  movement  on  Goldsboro  in 
two  columns — one  from  Wilmington,  and  the  other  from  Newberu — and 
to  repair  the  railroad  leading  there  from  each  place,  as  well  as  to  supply 
Sherman  by  Cape  Fear  Kiver  toward  Fayetteville,  if  it  became  necessary. 
The  column  from  Newbem  was  attacked  on  the  8th  March,  near  Kinstor., 
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by  Gen.  Eragg,  with  Iiia  own  troops  and  Hill's  division  of  tlic  Army  of 
Tennessee.  Tlie  enemy  was  completely  routed,  and  fifteen  hundred  pris- 
oners taken.  On  the  9th  March,  Gen.  Bragg  found  the  enemy  several 
miles  in  rear  strongly  entrenched,  and,  after  a  faint  attack,  drew  off. 

On  the  14th,  this  body  of  the  enemy,  under  Schofield,  crossed  the 
Neusc  River,  occupied  Kinston,  and  entered  Goldsboro  on  the  21st.  The 
column  from  "Wilmington  reached  Cox's  Bridge  on  the  Nease  Kiver,  ten 
miles  above  Goldsboro,  on  the  2 2d. 

It  remained  now  for  Sherman  to  keep  the  rendezvous  and  complete  the 
combination.  But  to  do  so  and  make  the  last  stage  of  his  march,  it  was 
clear  that  he  would  have  to  do  some  more  important  and  severe  fighting 
than  he  had  experienced  since  he  and  Johnston  parted  at  Atlanta — the  lat- 
ter General  having  heen  put  in  command  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the 
Carolinas.  It  appeared  indeed  that  a  formidable  army  was  at  last  collect- 
ing in  his  pathway.  Beauregard  at  Charlotte,  had  been  I'einforced  by 
Oheathaui  and  the  garrison  at  Augusta,  and  had  had  ample  time  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  Kaleigh.  Hardee  had  evacuated  Charleston,  in  time  to 
keep  ahead  of  Sherman,  and  was  moving  to  the  same  point.  It  was  easy 
for  Bragg  and  Hoke  in  North  Carolina  also  to  effect  a  junction  with  these 
forces,  swelling  them,  it  would  be  supposed,  to  a  formidable  army.  But 
this  army,  which  appeared  so  imposing  in  the  enumeration  of  its  parts,  was 
no  match  for  Sherman.  When  the  enemy's  campaign  in  South  Carolina 
commenced,  Hardee  bad  eighteen  thousand  men.  He  reached  Oheraw 
with  eleven  thousand,  and  Averyshoro  with  about  six  thousand.  Eleven 
hundred  State  troops  left  him  between  those  places  hy  order  of  Gov.  Mag- 
rath  of  South  Carolina ;  but  the  halance  of  his  great  loss  was  due,  almost 
entirely,  to  desertions.  These  figui'es  are  from  an  of&cial  source,  and  show 
without  the  aid  of  commentaiy  how  low  had  fallen  the  military'  organiza- 
tion and  spirit  of  the  Confederacy. 

On  the  15th  March  Sherman  put  his  army  in  motion  from  EayetteviUe. 
In  the  narrow  ground  between  Cape  Fear  Itivcr  and  Black  Creek,  which 
becomes  Black  River,  and  empties  into  the  Cape  Fear  below  Fayettcville, 
Gen.  Hardee  was  posted,  his  force  consisting  of  two  small  divisions  under 
Maj.-Gens.  lIcLaws  and  Taliaferro.  He  held  his  ground,  without  difficulty, 
on  the  16th.  But  at  night,  finding  that  the  Federal  right  had  crossed 
Black  Kiver  and  moved  towards  Goldsboro,  and  that  the  left  was  crossing 
the  creek  as  if  to  turn  his  position,  he  abandoned  it  before  daybreak,  and 
reached  Elevation,  on  the  road  to  Smithfield,  at  noon  of  the  17th. 

On  the  17th  Gen.  Bragg  was  encamped  near  Smithfield  with  Hoke's 
North  Carolina  division,  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  men. 
Lieut.-Gen.  Stewart  was  in  the  same  neighbourhood  with  nearly  foiu-  thou- 
sand of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  under  Maj.-Gens.  Loring,  D,  H.  Hill,  and 
Stevenson. 
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At  daybreak  of  the  18th  a  report  was  received  from  Gen.  Hampton, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  army  was  moving  on  Goldsboro  in  two 
eolumne :  the  ISth  and  17th  corps,  on  the  direct  i-oad  from  Tayetteville  to 
tliat  place,  and  the  14th  and  20th  on  that  from  Averyaboro.  By  previous 
reports  the  former  was  nearly  a  day's  march  in  advance  of  the  latter,  which 
would  probably  reach  the  point  opposite  Bentonaville  early  on  the  19th. 
Tliat  place  is  about  two  miles  north  of  the  road,  and  sixteen  miles  from 
Smithfield.  By  the  State  map  the  roads  followed  by  the  Federal  troops 
are  twelve  miles  apart  here,  and  Elevation  twelve  miles  from  Bentonsville. 
Orders  were  immediately  given  for  concentration  there  that  evening. 
Bragg's  and  Stewart's  troops  reached  the  ground  easily.  But  Hardee's 
were  unable  to  do  so.  Bentonsville  is  incorrectly  placed  on  the  map,  and 
its  distance  from  Elevation  much  greater  than  is  indicated,  and  no  direct 
road  could  be  found.  Consequently  Hardee  arrived  not  until  the  morning  of 
the  19th.  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  came  up,  and  attacked  Hoke's  divi- 
sion, which  had  been  formed  across  the  road,  Stewart's  corps  on  its  right, 
its  own  much  thrown  forward.  This  attack  was  so  vigorous  that  Gen. 
Bragg  called  for  aid,  and  KcLaw's  division  then  arriving,  was  sent  to 
him ;  the  other,  Taliaferro's,  was  placed  on  Stewart's  right.  Before  these 
troops  got  into  position,  the  attack  on  onr  left  had  been  repulsed,  as  well  as 
a  subsequent  one  upon  Loring's  division.  Hardee  was  then  directed  to ' 
chai-g©  with  Stewart's  troops  and  TaliafeiTo's  division,  the  latter  being 
thrown  on  the  enemy's  left  flank.  Bragg's  troops  were  ordered  to  join  in 
the  movement  successively,  from  right  to  left. 

On  the  right,  where  the  ground  was  open,  the  attack  was  perfectly 
successful,  diiving  the  lith  coj'ps  back  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  into  dense 
thickets ;  but  the  progress  of  the  left  was  soon  stopped  in  very  thick  woods 
by  enti-enchments.  The  fight  began  at  three  o'clock,  and  continued  until 
dark.  "Wheeler's  cavalry  was  to  have  fallen  upon  the  rear  of  the  Federal 
left ;  but  a  swollen  creek  which  intervened  kept  it  out  of  action.  After 
burying  the  dead  as  far  as  practicable  at  night,  and  removing  his  wounded 
and  many  of  those  of  the  enemy,  Gen.  Johnston  resumed  his  first  position. 

The  battle— known  as  that  of  Bentonsville — although  it  had  failed  to 
fulfil  what  was  probably  Johnston's  purpose,  to  cripple  Sherman  before  he 
could  effect  a  junction  with  Schofield,  had  been  a  most  creditable  affair  for 
the  Confederates.  "With  fourteen  thousand  men  they  had  encountered  the 
14th  and  20th  corps  of  the  enemy  and  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  an  aggregate 
probably  of  forty  tiiousand  men. 

On  the  20th  the  whole  Federal  army  was  in  Johnston's  front,  which 
was  changed  parallel  to  the  road.  The  Confederates  were  compelled  to 
bold  their  ground  that  day  and  the  next,  to  cover  the  operation  of  carrying 
off  their  wounded.  Sherman's  whole  array  was  before  them,  and  made 
many  partial  attacks,  all  of  which  were  repulsed.     On  the  afternoon  of  the 
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2l8t,  tlie  ITth  corps  penetrated  the  thin  line  of  cavalry  which  formed  the 
Confedcruto  left,  aud  almoat  reached  a  bridge  in  rear  of  the  centre,  over 
which  lay  the  only  road  left  to  Johnston.  It  was  easily  driven  back  by 
the  reserve. 

Before  daybreak  on  the  22d  Gen.  Johnston  moved  towards  Smithfield, 
leaving  a  few  wounded  who  were  too  mnch  injured  to  bear  removal.  Ilia 
l(«s  in  the  three  days  was  two  himdred  and  twenty-four  killed,  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  wounded,  and  more  than  three  hundi-ed 
prisoners.  That  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  much  greater,  as  the  Con- 
federates had  tiie  advantage  in  the  fighting,  and  generally  fought  under 
cover.     More  than  eight  hundred  prieoners  were  reported. 

The  junction  of  Sherman's  and  Schofield's  forces  was  effected  at 
Goldsboro'  the  nest  day.  It  made  an  army  of  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  lines  in  Virginia.  Ko 
sooner  had  Sherman  disposed  his  array  in  camp  about  Goldshoro'  than  he 
hastened  to  City  Point,  where  he  had  a  conference  with  Gen.  Grant,  at 
which  President  Lincoln  was  present,  and  where  was  settled  the  final  plan 
of  combination  against  Richmond ;  it  being  intended  that  Sherman  should 
move  to  the  lino  of  the  Roanoke  and  thence  on  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
,road,  or  directly  to  the  front  of  Petersburg.  But  this  plan  was  never  car- 
ried into  operation ;  Grant  saw  reason  to  anticipate  it ;  and  the  fate 
of  Richmond  was  decided  without  any  participation  of  Sherman  in  the 
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In  the  lirst  months  of  1865  Gen,  Lee  lield  both  Eiehmond  and  Peters- 
burg with  not  more  than  thirty-three  thousand  men.  At  this  time  Grant's 
strength,  as  rated  at  the  "War  Department  in  Washington,  exceeded  one 
hundred  and  sixty-thousand  men.  Such  was  tlie  disparity  of  force  in  the 
final  array  of  tlie  contest  for  Kichniond.  Gen.  Lee's  lines  stretched  from 
below  Kichmond  on  the  north  side  of  the  James  to  Hatcher's  Kun  away 
beyond  Peterebnrg  on  the  south  side.  He  had  forty  miles  of  defence ;  and 
it  may  well  be  imagined  that  with  his  little  force  posted  over  such  a  dis- 
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tanec,  his  line  of  battle  was  Eilmost  as  thin  as  a  ekhinish  line.  Duty  waa 
incessant ;  it  waa  fatiguing  in  the  greatest  degree ;  the  Confederates  had 
no  reserves,  and  when  a  brigade  ■was  taken  to  asssisfc  at  some  threatened 
point,  the  position  it  left  was  endangered.  But  even  in  tliis  extreme  situ- 
ation, Gen.  Lee  had  not  yet  despaired  of  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy. 
He  was  gravely  sensible  of  the  danger ;  in  frequent  conference  with  com- 
mittees of  the  Congi-ess  at  Richmond,  he  stated  frankly  his  anxiety,  bnt 
urged  levies  of  negi'o  troops,  held  out  what  hope  he  could,  and  expressly 
and  firmly  discountenanced  any  surrender  of  the  Confederate  cause  by 
premature  negotiations  with  Washington.  On  one  of  these  oceaeions  he 
made  the  personal  declaration  for  himself  that  he  had  rather  die  on  tlie 
Viattle-field  than  surrender — a  sentiment  which  provoted  the  sneer  of  a 
^■ell-lrnown  "  Union  "  man  in  Richmond,  and  the  remark  that  "  Gen.  Lee 
talked  like  a  school-girl." 

The  populace  of  Richmond  was  but  little  aware  of  the  terrible  decrease 
of  Gen.  Lee's  army ;  and  indeed  the  people  of  the  Confederacy  jffere  stndi- 
onsly  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  all  details  of  the  military  situation.  So  reti- 
cent had  the  Government  become,  that  the  newspapers  were  forbid  pub- 
lishing anything  of  military  affairs  beyond  the  scanty  doles  of  information 
and  the  skeleton  telegrams  furnished  to  the  reporters  by  an  official  au- 
thority, and  copied  at  the  desks  of  the  War  Depai'tment.  It  thus  hap- 
pened tliat  while  there  was  a  general  despondency  of  the  public  mind, 
there  were  few  outside  tlie  severe  official  circles  of  Richmond  who  knew 
the  real  extremities  to  wliieh  the  arms  and  affairs  of  the  Confederacy  had 
fallen.  There  was  a  diill  expectation  of  what  was  next  to  happen  ;  there 
was  a  vague  condition  of  the  public  mind,  in  which,  although  not  able  to 
discover  any  substantial  and  well-defined  gronnd  of  hope,  it  yet  plodded 
on  under  the  shadow  of  old  convictions,  and  with  a  dim  anticipation  of 
something  favourable  in  the  future.  While  every  one  aflirmed  that,  the 
affairs  of  the  Qonfederacy  were  in  a  bad  way,  and  while  every  one  ap- 
peared to  have  a  certain  sense  of  approaching  misfortunp,  there  wei'e  veiy 
few  who  knew  the  real  condition  and  numbei'S  of  the  ai^mies  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  realized  how  far  had  been  undennincd  its  system  of  defence. 
It  was  difficult  indeed  to  believe  tliat  the  Army  of  iJorthem  Virginia — 
that  army,  whose  name  had  been  for  four  years  as  the  blast  of  victory — 
had  declined  to  a  condition  in  which  it  was  no  longer  capable  of  offensive 
operations.  It  was  difficult  indeed  to  abandon  altogether  the  idea  that  the 
happy  accident  of  a  victory  somewhere  in  the  Confederacy  might  not,  after 
all,  put  a  new  aspect  on  affairs.  Even  if  the  conclusion  of  subjugation  had 
become  probable,  its  day  was  at  least  uncertain,  distant ;  and  the  opinion 
of  Gen.  T^e  waa  quoted  in  the  streets  of  Richmond  that  in  any  event  tho 
Southern  Confederacy  was  likely  to  last  another  year's  campaign,  ilany 
lived  in  the  circle  of  each  day ;  the  idea  of  Independence  was  yet  in  the 
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loose  conversations  of  the  people ;  and  the  favourite  caiitatrice  of  the  Itieh- 
mond  Theatre  sung  to  nightly  plaudits,  "  Farewell  fori^ver  to  the  star- 
spangled  banner  !  "  Then,  there  were  those  rnmonTs  of  extravagant  for- 
tune, always  indicative  of  a  weak  and  despairing  condition  of  the  puhlic 
mind ;  among  them  endless  stories  of  peace  negotiatioi^  and  European 
"  recognition."  A  few  weeks  hefore  Eichmond  fell,  the  report  was  credit- 
ed for  the  space  of  three  or  four  days  by  the  most  intelligent  persons  in  the 
fflty,  including  some  of  the  editors  of  the  newspapers  and  President  Davis' 
pastor,  that  a  messenger  from  France  had  arrived  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  and  was  making  his  way  overland  to  Eicbmond,  with  tlie  news 
of  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  by  the  Emperour  Na- 
poleon ! 

Eut  in  this  dull  condition  of  the  public  mind  there  came  a  well-defined 
rumour  of  "  peace  ;  "  an  event  in  which  another  and  last  appeal  was  to  be 
made  to  the  resolution  of  the  South, 
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At  different  periods  of  the  war  the  ajnbition  of  individuals  on  hotli 
aides  had  attempted  certain  propositions  of  peace,  and  sought  to  bring  the 
parties  at  Eichmond  and  "Washington  into  such  a  position  that  they  could 
:iot  avoid  negotiations,  without  subjecting  themselves  to  the  injurious  im- 
putation of  preferring  war.  In  pursuance  of  this  diplomatic  errantly, 
Mr.  Francis  P.  Blair,  a  skilful  politician,  in  January,  1865,  obtained  a 
passport  from  President  Lincoln  to  go  through  the  Federal  lines,  visited 
Eichmond,  and  while  disclaiming  any  official  instructions  or  countenance 
from  "Washington,  sought  to  prevail  upon  President  Davis  to  send,  or  re- 
ceive, commissioners  to  treat  of  peace  between  the  contending  parties.  On 
the  19th  January,  Mr.  Elair  returned  to  Washington,  taking  with  him 
a  written  assurance,  addressed  to  himself,  from  President  Davis,  of  his  will- 
ingness to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace,  to  receive  a  commissioner 
whenever  one  should  be  sent,  and  of  his  readiness,  whenever  Mr.  Blair 
eould  promise  that  he  would  be  received,  to  appoint  such  ft  commissioner, 
minister,  or  other  agent,  and  thus  "  renew  the  effort  to  enter  into  a  con- 
ference with  a  view  to  secure  peace  between  the  tioo  countries."  The 
reply  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  no  less  diplomatic.  He  wrote  that  he  was 
"  ready  to  receive  any  agent  whom  Mr.  Davis  or  any  other  influential  per- 
son now  resisting  the  national  authority,  may  informally  send  me,  with  a 
.  view  of  securing  peace  to  the  people  of  our  common  country." 

While  the  intermediation  of  Mr.  Blair  was  talving  place  in  Eichmond, 
a  number  of  Congressmen  and  leading  politicians  of  the  Confederacy  had 
been  exerting  themselves  to  use  the  peculiar  influence  of  the  "Vice-Presi- 
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dent,  Alexander  H,  Stephens,  in  a  negotiation  with  Washington,  and  for 
this  purpose  to  bring  him  and  President  Davie  to  a  friendly  nnderstand- 
,ing.  There  had  long  heen  a  coolness  between  these  two  high  oifieera. 
Mr.  Stephens  had  blown  hot  and  cold  in  the  war.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  he  opposed  secession  ;  after  the  great  hattles  of  1862  around  Rich- 
mond, he  was  intensely  Southern,  and  thought  the  death  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  Confederacy  preferable  to  subjugation  ;  at  later  periods  of 
the  war  lie  squinted  at  "  reconstruction,"  and  dallied  with  the  "  Union  " 
faction  in  the  South.  The  reputation  of  tliis  man  is  a  stnking  example  of 
how  difficult  it  is  in  all  parts  of  America  for  the  people  to  distinguish  he- 
tween  a  real  statesman  and  an  elaborate  demagogue.  Mr.  Stephens  had 
s  great  idea  of  his  personal  consequence ;  he  was  touchy  and  exacting  in 
his  intercourse  with  other  pubhc  men ;  and  he  I'efnsed  to  pass  a  word  with 
President  Davis  until  he  had  obtained  from  him  the  concision  of  a  cir- 
cuitous ineesage  that  "  the  President  would  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Stephens." 
In  the  interview  which  took  place.  President  Davis  remarked  graciously, 
but  with  a  tinge  of  sarcasm  in  Jiis  tone,  that  he  knew  of  "  no  one  better 
calculated  to  conduct  a  peace  negotiation  with  tlje  J^ortli  than  Mr,  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens."  In  the  statement  of  his  views  the  Pi'esident  was 
remarkably  liberal.  lie  allowed  Mr.  Stephens  to  name  for  himself  the 
associate  Qominissionere,  who  were  B.  M.  T.  Hunter  of  Virginia,  and  J.  A. 
Campbell  of  AJabama ;  he  burdened  him  with  no  detail  of  instructions ; 
he  said :  "  I  give  yon  a  carte-blanche,  only  writing  on  it  the  one  word, 
'  Independence.' " 

Tlie  anxiously  expected  conference  did  not  take  place  until  tlie  3d  of 
Pebruary.  It  was  attended  on  the  Federal  side  by  President  Lincoln  him- 
self, accompanied  by  his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward ;  the  presence  of 
the  Northern  President  having  been  induced  by  an  earnest  telegram  from 
Gen.  Grant,  expressing  his  personal  belief  that  the  Confederate  commis- 
sioners, who  had  passed  throagh  his  lines,  were  sincere  in  their  desire  for 
peace,  and  his  strong  conviction  that  a  personal  interview  with  them  ou 
the  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  highly  desirable.  The  Confederate  commia- 
Bioners  were  entertained  on  hoard  of  a  steamer  lying  in  Hampton  Eoads. 
The  conference  was  studiously  informal ;  there  were  no  notes  of  it ;  there 
was  no  attendance  of  secretaries  or  clerks ;  there  was  an  irregular  conver- 
sation of  four  liom^s,  enlivened  by  two  anecdotes  of  Mr,  Lincoln  ;  bvit  there 
being  absolutely  no  basis  of  negotiation  between  the  two  pai'ties,  not  even 
a  single  poiiit  of  coincidence  between  them,  they  separated  without  effect. 
The  Confederate  commi^ioners  obtained  only  from  the  interview  the  dis- 
tinct, enlarged,  and  insolent  demand  of  Mr  Lincoln,  that  the  South  should 
submit  unconditionally  to  the  rule  of  the  Union,  and  conform  to  the  ad- 
vanced position  of  the  Federal  Executive  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  which 
included  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  abolishing  this  domestic  insti- 
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tation  of  the  Soutli,  a  till  ^tablisliiiig  a  Freedmen's  Bui-eau,  and  other 
measures  looking  to  a  new  construction  of  relations  between  tlie  black  and 
%yhito  populations  of  the  country. 

The  report  of  the  conference  and  its  results  was  made  in  the  following 
message  from  President  Davis,  sent  in  to  the  Confederate  Oougrces  on  tlie 
5th  February : 

"  To  i7ie  Senate  and  Hmim  of  Seprea&ttatiiies  of  the  Chi^ed^ate  8taU»  of  America ; 

"  Having  recently  reoeived  a  written  notifieatioa  wticli  satisfied  me  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  waa  disposed  to  confer  informally  with  unofficial  agents  that  might 
bo  sent  hy  me  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  peace,  I  requested  Hon.  Alesander  H. 
Stephens,  Eon,  E,  M,  T.  Hunter,  and  Hon.  John  A.  Camphell,  to  proceed  through  our 
lines  to  told  a  conference  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  such  persons  as  he  might  depute  to  repre- 
sent Jiini. 

"I  herewith  enhmit,  for  tiie  information  of  Congress,  the  report  of  the  eminent  citi- 
zens above  named,  showing  tliat  the  enemy  refuse  to  enter  ints  negotiations  with  the 
Confederate  States,  or  any  one  of  them  separately,  or  to  give  our  people  any  other  tenus 
or  guarantees  than  those  which  a  conqueror  may  grant,  or  permit  us  to  have  peace  on 
any  other  basis  than  our  unconditional  submission  to  tiieir  rule,  coupled  witii  the  accept- 
ance of  their  'recent  legislation,  including  an  amendment  to  tlio  Constitution  for  the 
emancipation  of  negro  slaves,  and  with  the  right  on.  the  part  of  the  Federal  Congress  to 
legislate  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  between  the  white  and  black  population  of  each 
State. 

"  Such  is,  as  I  understand,  the  effect  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"EXECUTIVE  OfWdE  liicHMc,™  .Ffe(™i    6  1865"  "  JEFEER80K  DAVIS. 


'^  To  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States : 

"Sie:  Under  your  letter  of  appointment  of  28th  nit.,  we  proceeded  to  seek  an  informal 
conference  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  subject  men- 
tioned in  your  letter. 

"  Tho  conference  waa  granted,  and  took  place  on  the  3d  inst.,  on  board  a  steamer  an- 
chored in  Hampton  Eoads,  where  we  met  President  Lincoln  and  Hon.  Mr,  Seward,  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States.  It  confjnued  for  several  hours,  and  was  both  fnll  and 
explicit. 

"  We  leai-ned  from  them  tliat  the  message  of  President  Lincoln  to  the  Congress  of  tho 
United  States,  in  December  last,  explains  oleai'ly  and  distinctly  his  sentiments  as  to  terms, 
oonditiouB,  and  method  of  proceeding  by  which  peaee  can  he  secured  to  the  people,  and 
we  were  not  informed  that  they  would  be  modified  or  altered  to  obtain  that  end.  We 
understood  from  him  that  no  terms  or  proposals  of  any  treaty  or  agreement  lookiog  to  an 
ultimate  settlement  would  be  entertained  or  made  by  him  with  the  authorities  of  the 
Confederate  States,  because  that  would  bo  a  recognition  of  their  existence  as  a  separate 
power,  which  under  no  circumstances  would  be  done ;  and  for  like  reaaona,  that  no  such 
terms  would  be  entertained  hy  him  from  States  separately ;  that  no  extended  truce  or 
armistice,  as  at  present  advised,  would  be  granted  or  allowed  without  satisfactory  assur- 
aocea  in  advance  of  complete  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  over  all  places  within  tlie  States  of  the  Confederacy ;  that  whatever 
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oonBaqtiofices  may  follow  from,  the  re-estalilisiinieut  of  that  anthority  mnst  be  accepted, 
but  the  individuals  subjeot  to  pains  and  penalties  under  tlie  laws  of  the  United  States 
might  rely  upon  a  very  liberal  use  of  the  power  confided  to  him  to  remit  those  pains  and 
penalties,  if  peace  be  restored. 

"  During  the  conference  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  adopted  by  Congress  on  the  Slst  nit.,  were  brought  to  our  notice.  Thaso  amend- 
ments provide  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime,  should 
eaist  wittiu  the  United  States,  or  any  place  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  that  Congress 
should  have  the  power  to  enforce  this  amendment  by  appropriate  legfelation. 

"  Of  all  the  correspondence  that  preceded  the  conferenoe  herein  mentioned  and  lead- 
ing to  tlie  same,  you  hare  heretofore  been  informed. 

"Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

"  ALEX.  H.  STEPHENS, 
"E.  M.T.  HUNTEK, 
"J.  A.  OAilPBELL." 

It  was  douttlesa  calculated  ty  President  Davis  that  the  issue  of  the 
Fortress  JMonroe  Conference  would  give  a  flat  answer  to  the  party  in  the 
Confederacy  that  had  heen  clamouring  for  peace  negotiations,  and  make 
an  opportunity  to  excite  anew  the  spirit  and  indignation  of  the  Southern 
people.  It  was  indeed  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the  South ;  it  had 
displayed  the  real  consequences  of  subjugation;  it  had  declared  what 
would  be  its  pains  and  penalties  and  humiliation ;  it  was  the  vJMmabum 
of  an  enemy  calculated  to  nerve  the  i-csolution  of  a  people  fighting  for 
liberty,  and  to  make  them  devote  anew  labour  and  life  for  the  great  cause 
of  their  redemption.  It  was  thought  in  Richmond  that  the  last  attempt  at 
negotiation  would  date  a  new  era  of  resolution  and  devotion  in  the  war. 
On  the  return  of  Hie  commissioners  a  day  was  appointed  for  an  imposing 
expre^ion  of  public  opinion  on  the  event  of  the  conference ;  all  business 
was  suspended  in  Eichmond ;  at  high  noon  processions  were  formed  to  the 
different  places  of  meeting ;  and  no  less  than  twenty  different  orators,  com- 
posed of  the  most  effective  speakers  in  Congress  and  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
most  eloquent  divines  of  Richmond,  took  their  stands  in  the  halls  of  legis- 
lation, in  the  chnrches  and  the  theatres,  and  swelled  the  eloquence  of  tliis 
last  and  grand  appeal  to  the  people  and  armies  of  the  South,  Two  of  the 
returned  commissioners,  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Campbell,  were  among  the 
orators  of  the  day.  Mr.  Stephens  had  been  urged  to  speak ;  but  he  had 
a  demagogue's  instinct  of  danger  in  the  matter ;  it  was  an  awkward 
occasion  in  which  he  might  say  too  much  or  too  little ;  and  so  he  plead  ill- 
health,  and  escaped  to  Georgia.  It  was  an  extraordinary  day  in  Rich- 
mond ;  vast  crowds  huddled  around  the  stands  of  the  speakers  or  lined  the 
streets ;  and  the  air  was  vocal  with  the  efforts  of  the  orator  and  the  re- . 
eponses  of  his  audience.  It  appeared  indeed  that  the  blood  of  the  people 
had  again  been  kindled.  But  it  was  only  the  sickly  glare  of  an  expiring 
flame ;  there  was  no  steadiness  in  the  excitement ;  there  was  no  virtne  in 
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htiazas ;  tlie  inspiration  ended  with  tlie  Toices  and  ceremonies  that  invoked 
it ;  and  it  waa  found  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  Confederacy  was 
too  weak,  too  much  broken  to  react  with  effect,  or  assume  the  position  of 
erect  and  desperate  defiance. 

A  few  days  before  this  popular  convocation  in  Eichmoiid,  and  just  on 
the  return  of  the  commissioners,  President  Davis  himself  had  addressed  a 
popular  audience  in  the  African  Church.  He  was  attended  to  the  stand 
by  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  He  made  a  powerful  and  eloquent  address ; 
but  in  parts  of  it  he  fell  into  weak  and  bombastic  speech,  and  betrayed  that 
boaatfulness  characteristic  of  almost  all  his  oral  utterances  in  the  war.  As 
a  writer,  Mr.  Davie  was  careful,  meditative,  and  full  of  dignity ;  hiit  as  a 
speaker,  he  was  imprudent,  and  in  moments  of  passion,  he  frequently 
blurted  out  what  first  came  into  Ms  mind.  On  this  occasion  he  was  boast- 
iiil,  almost  to  the  point  of  grotesqucness.  He  declared  that  the  march  which 
Sherman  was  then  making  wouM  be  "  his  last,"  and  would  conduct  him 
to  ruin ;  he  predicted  that  before  the  summer  solstice  fell  upon  the  country 
it  woidd  be  the  !North  that  would  be  soliciting  peace ;  he  aiBrmed  that  the 
inilitary  situation  of  the  Confederacy  was  all  that  he  could  desire ;  and 
drawing  up  his  figure,  and  in  tones  of  scornful  defiance,  heard  to  tlie  re- 
motest parts  of  the  building,  he  remarked  that  the  Federal  authorities  who 
had  so  complacently  confen'ed  with  the  commissioners  of  the  Confederacy, 
"little  knew  that  they  were ■  talking  to  their  masters!"  Such  swollen 
speeches  of  the  President  offended  the  sober  sense  of  the  Confederacy ;  and 
It  was  frequently  said  that  he  attempted  to  blind  the  people  as  to  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  afEaira,  and  never  dealt  with  them  in  a  proper  spirit  of 
candour.  But  this  estimate  of  President  Davis  is  probably  a  mistaken 
one.  He  was  not  insincere ;  in  all  his  strange  and  extravagant  utterances 
of  confidence  he  probably  believed  what  he  spoke  ;  and  to  the  last  he  ap- 
pears never  to  have  apprehended  the  real  situation.  He  was  blinded  by 
his  own  natural  temper ;  in  the  last  moment  he  was  issuing  edicts,  playing 
with  the  baubles  of  authority,  never  realizing  that  he  was  not  still  the 
great  tribune  ;  ho  was  sustained  by  a  powerful  self-conceit,  and  a  sanguine 
temperament ;  and  he  went  down  to  ruin  with  the  fillet  of  vanity  upon 
hifl  eyes. 


BATTLE  OF   HAEB  3    mLI.. 

In  the  last  days  of  March,  1865,  Gen.  Lee  made  his  last  offensive  dem- 
onstration, which  ended  in  failure,  and  plainly  and  painfully  revealed  the 
condition  of  his  troops.  He  detennined  to  try  Grant's  lines  south  of  the 
Appomattox ;  the  attack  being  immediately  directed  by  Gen.  Gordon  on 
the  enemy's  works  at  Hare's  Hill.     The  project  of  assault  was  bold  ■  its 
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promises  were  large ;  one  success  might  lead  to  another ;  and  if  tbetroops 
once  got  possesion  of  a  part  of  the  enemy's  line,  in  the  flush  of  success 
they  might  be  carried  to  the  capture  of  the  neighboumg  works,  and  Gen. 
Lee  might  even  venture  on  the  great  enterprise  of  getting  possession  of 
Grant's  military  road  and  cutting  his  entire  right  from  its  base  at  City 
foint  aud  from  the  army  north  of  the  James. 

The  disposition  of  Gen.  Lee's  force  was  g^ierally  as  follows  :  Long- 
street  commanded  the  Confederate  left,  across  the  James,  and  his  right 
division  extended  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Petersburg.  Gordon  came 
next,  with  bis  thi'ee  divisions,  reduced  by  arduoim  and  fatiguing  marches 
and  bloody  battles  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  to  the  dimensions  of  only 
respectable  brigades.  He  commanded  just  in  front  of  Petersburg,  from 
the  Appomattox  to  a  small  stream  to  the  right  of  the  city.  It  was  along 
this  line,  almost  its  entire  length,  tliat  a  continuous  struggle  for  months 
had  been  kept  up,  and  in  some  places  the  opposing  forcia  were  but  a  few 
yai'ds  apart.  A.  P.  Hill,  with  his  three  divisions,  held  the  right,  extend- 
ing to  Hatcher's  Eun,  while  the  cavalry  guarded  either  flank. 

The  assav^lt  of  the  25th  March  was  made  two  miles  south  of  the  Appo- 
mattox and  juat  to  the  left  of  the  Crater.  M^siog  two  divisions,  Gordon, 
in  the  early  light  of  the  morning  dashed  on  the  Federal  works.  The  ene- 
my was  surprised  ;  the  sharpshooters  of  Grimes'  division,  composing  the 
advance,  siicceeded  in  driving  the  Federal  troops  from  their  works,  and  the 
Confederates  occupied  their  breastworks  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  with  compai'atively  a  slight  loss  and  with  the  loss  to  the  enemy  of 
one  principal  fort  (Steadmau),  and  some  five  hundred  prisoners.  Had  this 
opportunity  been  taken  advantage  of,  there  is  no  telling  the  result ;  but 
the  troops  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  the  breastworks  they  had  taken 
from  tlie  enemy,  and  to  advance  beyond  them  and  seize  the  crest  in  rear 
of  the  line  they  had  occupied.  They  hugged  tiie  works  in  disorder  until 
the  enemy  recovered  from  iiis  sui-prise ;  and  soon  the  artillery  in  tlie  forts 
to  the  right  and  left  began  their  murderous  fire  on  them.  When  fresh  troops 
were  hi'ought  up  by  the  enemy,  their  advance  was  almost  unresisted,  and 
an  easy  recapture  of  the  fort  was  obtained,  the  Confederates  retiring  under 
a  severe  fire  into  their  old  works.  Nearly  two  thousand  men  took  shelter 
under  the  breastworks  they  bad  captured,  and  BuiTendered  when  the  enemy 
advanced,  and  the  result  was  a  Confederate  loss  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  foe.  Tliis  affair  demonstrated  to  all  that  the  day  of  offensive  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Confederates  was  gone.  The  experiment  had 
entailed  a  loss  that  could  be  ill  afi'orded  by  Gen.  Leo ;  and  one  more  such 
disast-er  might  have  been  irreparable. 
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Gen.  Grant  had  at  firat  designed  to  await  tiie  jimctioii  of  Slicrnian'a 
forces  for  his  final  operations  upon  Richmond,  so  as  to  complete  his  assur- 
ance of  victory.  But  he  feared  that  if  Sherman  crossed  the  Eoanoke  river, 
Johnston  would  take  the  alarm,  and  move  to  Lee's  lines  ;  and  aa  the  cir- 
cumspect Federal  commander  was  careful  to  risk  nothing,  even  approach- 
ing to  an  equal  match  of  force,  he  determmed  to  dispatch  his  final  move- 
ment upon  Richmond,  and  to  make  hia  experiment  upon  Lee'a  little  army 
■with  no  further  occasions  of  delay.  The  area  of  critical  operations  in  the 
Confederacy  was  now  within  cloae  and  narrow  boundaries.  Its  fate  was 
to  be  practically  decided  in  operations  taking  place  between  the  Eoanoke 
and  James  Rivera  in  one  direction,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  in  the  other.  In  this  circumseribed  space  Richmond  waa 
the  prominent  figure,  the  critical  point,  and  Lee's  army  the  chief  contestant. 

The  usual  preliminary  to  a  great  action  of  the  Federals — a  movement 
of  cavaliy — waa  directed  by  Gen.  Grant  before  the  time  aligned  for  a 
general  movement  of  the  armies  operating  againat  Richmond,  The  imme- 
diate object  was  to  cut  off  all  com  muni  cation  a  with  the  city  north  of 
James  River  ;  and  on  the  27th  February,  Sheridan  moved  from  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  with  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  numbering  about  ten  thou- 
sand sabres.  On  the  1st  Mai'ch  he  secured  the  bridge  across  the  middle 
fork  of  the  Slienandoah,  entered  Staunton  the  next  day,  and  thence  pushed 
on  towards  Waynesboro',  where  Early,  with  less  than  twelve  hundred  men, 
disputed  the  dSbouchS  of  the  Blue  Ridge. .  Thia  force — a  remnant  of  the 
Army  of  the  Valley — was  posted  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  with  no  way 
open  for  retreat ;  and  Slieridan's  magnificent  cavalry  easily  ran  over  it, 
and  took  more  than  nine  hundred  prisoners.  Gen.  Early,  with  two  of  his 
staff  officers,  escaped  by  taking  to  the  woods.  Tlie  next  day  Ohai'lottea- 
viile  was  surrendered ;  and  here  Shendan  paused  to  await  the  amval  of 
his  tfains,  busy  meanwhile  in  destroying  the  railroads  towards  Richmond 
and  Lynchburg.  His  instructions  prescribed  that  he  should  gain  Lynch- 
burg on  the  south  bank  of  the  Jam^.  From  that  point  he  was  to  effectu- 
ally break  up  those  main  branches  of  Lee's  communications,  the  Lynch- 
burg railroads  and  James  River  Oanal,  after  which  he  was  to  strike  aouth- 
wai'd  through  Virginia  to  tlie  westward  of  Danville  and  join  Sherman. 
But  moving  towards  the  James  River,  between  Richmond  and  Lynchburg, 
Sheridan  found  himself  confronted  by  a  swollen  and  impassable  stream.  He 
fell  back,  rounded  the  left  wing  of  Lee's  ai'my,  crossed  the  Pamunkey 
River  at  the  White  House,  and  on  the  25th  March  joined  Gen.  Grant  in 
the  lines  before  Petersburg.     He  had  not  completed  the  circuit  designed 
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for  him ;  but  ho  had  traversed  thirteen  counties,  and  done  enormous 
damage.  The  damage  to  the  canal  was  almoat  irreparable  ;  eveiy  lock 
had  been  destroyed  as  far  as  Dugaldsville,  twenty  miles  from  Lynchburg ; 
and  as  for  the  railroads  radiating  from  Charlottesville  to  "Waynesboro, 
Amherst  Court-honse  and  Louisa  Court-house  and  extending  from  tlie 
South  Anna  to  Chesteriield  Station  and  the  Chickahominy  river,  every 
bridge,  nearly  every  culvert,  and  scores  of  milffi  of  the  rail  itself  had  been 
completely  destroyed. 

Sheiidan's  cavalry,  diverted  hack  from  its  intended  tour  to  North  Caro- 
lina, proved  a  timely  and  important  accession  to  Grant's  strength  in  his 
final  encounter.  There  were  indications  that  that  encounter  was  neai"  at 
hand.  There  had  heen  days  of  painful  expectation  along  the  Confederate 
line.  In  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg  the  heavy  booming  of  gnus  was  occa- 
sionally heard  away  on  the  right  sounding  like  distant  thunder.  Again 
soimds  of  conflict  would  open  on  the  extreme  left  and  the  rattle  of  musket- 
ry and  the  beat  of  artillery  would  scarcely  leave  doubt  of  a  battle  in 
earnest^  but  after  a  few  impulsive  volleys  strife  would  cease  and  a  pro- 
found quiet  prevail.  The  increasing  signs  of  activity  inside  the  enemy's 
lines  indicated  plainly  enough  preparations  for  attack  or  movement  of 
some  sort ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  say  where  the  blow  would  fall  and 
how  it  would  be  delivered.  In  the  words  of  one  of  their  officeis  "  each 
night  the  Confederates  unfolded  their  blankets  and  unloosed  their  shoe- 
strings in  uncertainty," 

The  movement  designed  by  Gen.  Grant  maybe  briefly  described  as 
an  attempt  upon  Lee's  right  and  vulnerable  flank  by  a  turning  column 
which  contingently  embraced  his  whole  ai-my  and  included  a  heavy  opera- 
tion of  cavalry.  On  the  day  that  Sheridan  reached  his  lines,  three  divi- 
sions of  what  was  called  the  Army  of  the  James  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  wei-e  withdrawn  from  Longstreet's  front  without  attracting  his  atten- 
tion, and  were  transferred  to  a  position  near  Hatcher's  Rim.  The  Second 
and  Fifth  corps,  which  had  held  this  part  of  the  enemy's  entrenched  lines, 
were  now  foot-loose  to  raanceuvre  by  the  left ;  and  co-operating  with 
Shei-idan's  cavalry  (about  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  all),  they  were 
directed  to  move  to  the  right  of  Lee's  entrenched  line,  and  threaten  his 
communication  by  the  Southside  Eailroad.  The  movement  commenced 
on  the  29th  March. 

To  secure  the  defence  of  his  right  against  this  powerful  column  which 
Grant  had  thrust  out  by  the  left,  waa  the  immediate  necessity  that  stared 
Gen.  Lee  in  the  face,  for  it  was  vitally  important  to  secure  the  lines  where- 
on his  troops  depended  for  their  daily  food ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time 
indispensable  that  he  should  maintain  the  long  entrenched  line  that  covei'ed 
Petersburg  and  Kichmond.  There  was  no  resource  but  the  desperate  one 
of  stripping  his  enti'cnchments  to  secure  his  menaced  right  and  contest  the 
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prize  of  the  Southsidc  Eailroad.  In  the  night  of  the  29th,  Gen.  Lee,  hav- 
ing pei-ceived  Grant's  rnancenvre,  despatched  Pickett's  and  Buslirod  John- 
soti's  divisions,  "Wise's  and  Eaneom's  brigade,  Hiiger'e  battalion  of  infantry, 
and  Fitzhugh  Lee's  division,  in  all  about  seventeen  thousand  men,  to  en- 
connter  the  turning  colnmn  of  the  enemy. 

The  right  of  the  Confederate  entrenched  line  crossed  Hatcher's  Kim  at 
the  Boydton  plank  road,  and  extended  some  distance  along  the  White  Oak 
road.  Four  miles  beyond  the  termination  of  this  line  there  was  a  point 
where  several  roads  from  the  north  and  south  converged  on  the  White 
Oak  road,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  Five  Forks.  It  w^  an  isolated 
position,  but  one  of  great  value,  as  it  held  the  sti-ategie  key  that  opened 
up  the  whole  region  which  Lee  was  now  seeldng  to  cover.  In  the  evening 
of  the  S9th,  Sheridan  occupied  Dinwiddle  Coart-honse,  six  miles  southwest 
of  where  the  two  co-operating  corps  of  infantry  lay  on  their  arms  and 
about  eight  miles  south  of  Five  Forics. 

A  heavy  rain  the  next  day  prevented  further  operations ;  but  on  the 
31st  Sheridan  pushed  forwai-d  to  Five  Forks,  where  he  encountered  two 
divisions  of  infantry  under  Pickett  and  Johnson.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  _ 
day  this  Confederate  force,  which  had  been  moved  down  by  the  White 
Oak  road,  made  a  detenuined  charge  upon  tlie  whole  cavalry  line  of  the 
enemy,  forced  it  back,  and  drove  it  to  a  point  within  two  miles  of  Din- 
widdle Court-hovise. 

On  the  morning  of  tlie  1st  April,  Sheridan,  now  reinforced  by  the  Fifth- 
corps,  commanded  by  Wai-ren,  advanced  boldly  again  in  the  direction  of 
Five  Forks,  having  ascertained  that  the  Confederates  during  tlie  night' 
had  withdrawn  all  but  a  mask  of  force  from  his  front.  In  the  afternoon, 
Pickett  and  Johnson  found  themselves  confined  within  their  works  at  the 
Five  Forks,  and  fianked  by  a  part  of  the  Fifth  corps,  which  had  moved 
down  the  White  Oak  road.  The  Oopfederate  troops  having  got  the  idea  that 
they  were  entrapped,  and  finding  themselves  pressed  front,  flank  and  rear, 
mostly  threw  down  their  ai-ms.  Five  thousand  men  surrendered  themselves 
as  prisoners.  The  remnants  of  the  divisions  of  Pickett  and  Johnson  fled 
westward  from  Five  Forks  routed,  demoralized,  and  past  control ;  and 
Gen.  Lee  found  that  his  right,  wrenched  violently  from  his  centre,  was 
turned  almost  without  a  battle,  and  that  what  ho  had  counted  as  the  bulk 
of  his  army  was  no  longer  of  any  use.  It  was  the  only  occasion  on  which 
the  Confederate  commander  ever  exhibited  anything  like  reproof  in  the 
field.  He  remarked  that  the  next  time  the  troops  wore  to  be  taken  into 
action,  he  would  put  himself  at  the  head  of  them ;  and  tnmhig  to  one  of 
his  brigadiers,  he  ordered  hiiu,  with  singular  emphasis  and  severity,  to 
gather  and  put  imder  guard  "  aU  the  stragglers  on  the  field,"  making  a 
plain  reference  to  the  conduct  of  his  ofleers. 

But  even  if  the  shameful  misfortune  of  Five  Forks  had  not  befallen 
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Gen.  Lee,  the  result  would  not  have  heen  materially  different ;  for  the  fate 
of  Fetershurg  and  Richmond  was  decided  without  this  event.  In  massing 
upon  his  right,  Gen.  Lee  had  reduced  the  force  defending  Petersburg  to 
two  incomplete  corps,  Gordon's  and  Hill's ;  and  these  strung  over  niue 
miles  of  breastworks,  made  little  more  than  sentinels.  Before  Longstreet, 
wlio  commanded  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  was  made  aware  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  could  ohey  Lee's  orders  for  troops.  Grant  had  descried  the 
weakness  of  the  Confederate  lines  before  Petersburg,  and  determined  the 
easy  task  of  breaking  them. 

On  the  night  of  the  1st  April,  Grant  celebrated  the  victory  of  Five 
Forks,  and  perfonned  the  prelude  of  what  was  yet  to  come  by  a  fierce  and 
continuous  bombardment  along  his  hnea  in  front  of  Petersburg.  Every 
piece  of  artillery  in  tlie  thickly  studded  forte,  batteries,  and  mortar-beds 
joined  in  the  prodigious  clamour ;  reports,  savagely,  terrifically  crashing 
through  the  nan-ow  streets  and  lanes  of  Petersburg,  echoed  upwards  ;  it 
appeared  as  if  fiends  of  the  air  were  engaged  in  the  sulphurous  conflict. 
As  dawn  broke,  Grant  prepared  for  the  attack,  which  was  made  in  double 
column  at  different  points  on  the  Confederate  line. 

The  assault  was  opened  from  the  Appomattox  to  Hatcher's  Run.  The 
most  determined  effort  was  made  on  Gordon's  lines,  and  here  the  enemy 
succeeded  in  taking  a  portion  of  the  breastworks  near  the  Appomattox. 
But  they  could  not  use  the  advantage  which  they  had  struggled  so  hard  to 
obtain,  the  Confederates  holding  an  inner  cordon  of  works,  and  the  posi- 
tion which  the  enemy  had  taken  being  exposed  to  a  raking  fire  of  artillery 
on  the  right  and  left.  But  wlule  this  contest  was  going  on  to  the  left  of 
the  "  Crater,"  the  enemy  massed  heavily  against  Hill's  left  opposite  a  posi- 
tion the  weakest  in  the  line,  from  which  McGowan's  brigade  had  been 
transfeiTcd  the  day  previous,  leaving  only  artillerists  in  the  trenches  and 
the  picket  in  front.  The  Confederate  skii-mishers  were  driven  with  impu- 
nity, the  batteries  were  carried  in  a  moment,  and  a  loud  hxizza  that 
drowned  the  sound  of  battle  on  other  parts  of  the  line,  proclaimed  that 
the  enemy  had  obtained  an  important  success. 

Just  in  rear,  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  on  many  parts  of  tlie 
Confederate  line,  heavy  forte  had  been  erected  to  guard  against  just  such 
results  as  had  ensued.  In  rear  of  the  line  of  works  captured  by  the  enemy 
were  batteries  Alexander  and  Gregg  ;  and  these  two  works  were  all  that 
now  prevented  the  enemy  from  completely  cutting  the  Confederate  lines  in 
two  to  the  Appomattox.  After  getting  in  order,  the  enemy  moved  on  these 
works — on  Fort  Alexander  first,  taking  it  with  a  rush,  although  the  gun- 
ners stood  to  their  guns  to  the  last,  and  fired  their  last  shot  while  the  Fcd- 
oi-al  troops  were  on  the  ramparts. 

In  Fort  Gregg  there  was  a  small  and  mixed  garrison.  Capt.  Chew,  of 
tiie  Ml  Maryland  battery  of  artillei'y,  was  in  command  of  the  work.   There 
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was  added  to  his  battery  of  two  3-inch  rifles  and  thirty  men,  a  body  of 
men  known,  in  the  yiilgar  parlance  of  eoldiere,  as  "  Walker's  Mules,"  die- 
monnted  drivers  to  whom  were  given  mnsketfi.  These  men  were  Virgin- 
ians and  Lonisianians  who  belonged  to  "Walker's  artillery  brigade,  and 
amoimtcd  in  round  mimbers,  to  about  one  hundred.  The  remainder  of 
tlie  garrison,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  were  some  men  from  Harris' 
Mississippi  brigade,  and  some  North  Carolinians.  Both  of  these  com- 
mands, the  Mississippiana  and  North  Carolinians,  had  been  driven  back 
from  the  picket  hues,  and  bad  fled  into  Fort  Gregg  for  shelter. 

Having  run  over  Fort  Alexander,  the  enemy  moved  on  Fort  Gregg 
with  cheers.  Confidently,  in  beautiful  lines  and  in.  all  the  majesty  of  over- 
powering numbers,  did  the  Federal  troops  advance  upon  the  devoted  work. 
They  had  got  within  fifty  yards  of  it,  and  not  the  flash  of  a  single  rifle  bad 
yet  defied  them.  The  painful  thought  passed  through  the  ranks  of  their 
comrades  who  watched  in  the  distance  that  the  garrison  was  about  to  sur- 
render. But  instead  of  a  white  flag,  there  was  a  white  p\iff  of  smoke ;  and 
ai'tillery  and  infantry  simultaneously  opened  on  the  confident  assailants, 
who,  staggering  and  reeling  under  the  death-dealing  volley,  at  last  gave 
way,  and  retreated  in  masses  under  cover.  A  loud  and  wild  cheer  rang 
out  from  the  Confederate  lines,  and  was  answered  in  exultant  tones  by 
the  heroic  little  garrison  in  Fort  Gregg.  But  reinforcements  were  hasten- 
ing from  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  There  were  none  to  send  to  the  succour 
of  the  garrison  ;  every  Confederate  soldier  was  needed  at  his  post,  and  no 
reserves  were  at  hand.  As  the  enemy  again  came  up  in  battle  array,  the 
troops  moved  forward  in  serried  ranks,  and  soon  the  fort  was  canopied  in 
smoke.  It  seemed  by  mutual  consent  that  the  conflict  ceased  on  other 
parts  of  the  line,  wliile  both  sides  stood  silent  and  anxious  spectators  of  the 
struggle  at  the  fort.  As  the  smoke  lifts  it  is  seen  that  the  Federals  have 
reached  the  ditch.  Those  in  the  distance  could  descry  lines  of  blue  uni- 
forms swarming  up  the  sides  of  the  works ;  and  as  the  foremost  reached 
the  top,  they  reeled  and  fell  upon  their  comrades  below.  Once,  twice,  and 
tbjice  they  reached  the  top,  only  to  be  repulsed ;  and  yet  they  persevered 
while  the  guns  in  the  embrasitres  continued  to  fire  in  rapid  succession. 
Presently  the  sound  of  artillery  ceased,  and  the  Federals  mounted  the 
work,  and  poured  a  rapid  fire  on  the  defenders  -within.  Many  of  the  gar- 
rison, unwilling  to  sun'cnder,  used  thefr  bayonets,  and  clubbed  their  guns 
in  an  tmeq^ual  struggle.  Biit  such  resistance  could  be  of  short  duration ; 
and  soon  loud  huzzas  of  the  enemy  told  that  the  fort  had  been  taken,  and 
with  it  the  Confederate  army  cut  in  two.  But  the  event  had  been  marked 
by  a  heroic  self-immolation ;  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  who  defend- 
ed the  fort  there  were  not  more  than  thirty  survivors ;  and  to  the  illumined 
story  of  the  Army  of  !Northern  Virginia,  Fort  Gregg  gave  a  fitting  con- 
dusion,  an  ornament  of  glory  that  well  cteped  the  record  of  its  deeds. 
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As  soon  as  the  fort  was  captured,  canuoiiading  and  sharpshooting  were 
renewed  on  other  parts  of  the  Hue.  In  a  moment  heavy  bodies  of  ca^'ahy, 
emerging  from  the  enemy's  former  lines,  ponred  rapidly  over  the  eaptnred 
works,  and  galloped  in  squadrons  towards  the  Appomattox,  which  was 
some  four  or  five  miles  distant.  Their  track  conld  be  traced  by  the  heavy 
columns  of  hiack  smoke  that  rose  from  the  various  fann-honses  on  their 
route,  which  had  been  set  on  fire.  The  infantry,  which  had  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  fort,  formed  line  fronting  the  Confederatfl  right 
flank,  and  appeared  as  if  they  intended  marching  by  the  rear  into 
Petersburg. 

New  dispositiona  were  now  made  along  the  Confederate  line.  Tlie  pro 
tracted  resistance  offered  by  Fort  Gregg  enabled  Gen,  Lee  to  establish 
what  of  force  remained  to  him  in  the  manner  b^t  avaihng  for  tlie  defence 
of  Petersburg.  Lon^treet,  accompanied  by  a  email  brigade  (Benniug's)  of 
Fields'  division,  had  arrived  from  the  north  side  of  the  James  in  time  to' 
check  the  advance  of  the  enemy  long  enough  to  enable  fresh  troops  to 
hurry  up  in  his  rear,  and  to  fonn  a  fresh  line  in  front  of  Petersburg, 
Meanwhile  Heth's  division  of  A.  P.  Hill's  corps  regained  some  ground, 
and  re-established  their  lines.  But  in  the  execution  of  the  movement  was 
lost  the  valuable  life  of  Gen.  Hill,  who  had  seen  liis  first  service  at  the 
famous  field  of  Manassas  as  Colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Virginia  regiment  in 
Gen.  Johnston's  army,  had  passed  rapidly  through  all  the  gradations  of 
rank  to  Lieutenant-General,  and  had  borne  a  constant  and  distinguished 
pai-t  in  the  four  years'  defence  of  the  Confederate  capital.  Desiring  to 
obtain  a  near  view  of  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  line,  he  had  ridden  forward, 
accompanied  lij  a  single  orderly,  when  he  unexpectedly  came  upon  a  party 
of  six  Federal  soldiers  concealed  in  a  ravine.  Gen.  Hill  wore  only  the 
stars  of  a  colonel  on  a  rough  citizon's  coat.  He  advanced  upon  the  party, 
and  commanded  their  smTender;  they  consented ;  but  he  neglected  to  dis- 
arm them,  and  reassured  by  finding  there  was  no  body  of  troops  in  the 
vicinity,  they  fired  a  treacherous  volley,  and  shot  him  tlirongh  the 
heai't. 

The  line  on  which  Gen.  Lee  had  now  closed  around  Petersburg  was 
not  intended  for  a  renewal  of  battle,  which  was  now  hopeless,  but  merely 
to  gain  time  for  the  execution  of  another  purpose.  A  little  while  after  the 
fall  of  Fort  Gregg,  ominous  columns  of  smote  arose  tJ-om  numberless  depots 
and  warehouses  of  Petersburg.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
Gen.  Lee  wrote  a  hasty  telegram  to  the  War  Department,  advising  tJiat 
the  authoritiea  of  Kichmond  should  have  everything  in  readiness  to  evacu- 
ate the  capital  at  eight  o'clock  the  coming  night,  unless  before  that  time 
despatches  should  be  received  from  him  to  a  contrary  effect ! 
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A  small  slip  of  paper,  sent  up  from  the  War  Department  to  President 
Davis,  as  he  was  seated  in  his  pew  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  contained  the 
news  of  the  most  momcntons  event  of  the  war. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  people  of  Eichmond  had 
remained  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  fighting  which  had  heen  taking 
place  for  three  days  on  Gen.  Lee's  lines.  There  was  not  a  mmour  of  it  in 
the  air,  ISTot  a  newspaper  ofiice  in  the  city  had  any  inkling  of  what  was 
going  on.  Indeed  for  the  past  few  days  there  had  been  visible  roasaurance 
in  the  Confederate  capital ;  there  were  rumours  that  Johnston  was  moving 
to  Lee's  lines  and  a  general  idea  that  the  combined  force  would  take  the 
offensive  against  the  enemy.  But  a  day  before  Grant  had  commenced  his 
heavy  movement  a  carious  excitement  had  taken  place  in  Hiehmond.  The 
morning  train  had  brought  from  Peteraborg  the  wondevM  rnmour  that 
Gen,  Lee  had  made  a  night  attack,  in  which  he  had  crushed  the  enemy 
along  his  whole  Kne.  John  M.  Daniel,  the  editor  of  the  Eichmond 
Examiner,  died  the  same  day  under  the  delusion  that  sueh  a  victory  had 
been  won ;  and  John  Mitchel,  who  wrote  his  obituary  in  tlie  morning 
papers,  expressed  the  regi"et  that  the  great  Virginian  had  passed  away  just 
as  a  decisive  victory  was  likely  to  give  the  turning  point  to  the  success  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy !  The  circumstance  shows  how  little  prepared 
the  people  of  Kiehmond  were  on  the  bright  Sabbath  morniog  of  the  2d  of 
Api-il  for  the  news  that  fell  upon  them  like  a  thunder-clap  from  clear  skies, 
and  smote  the  ear  of  the  community  as  a  knell  of  death. 

The  report  of  a  great  misfortune  soon  traverses  a  city  without  the  aid 
of  printed  bulletins.  But  that  of  the  evacuation  of  Eichmond  fell  upon 
many  incredulous  ears.  One  could  see  the  quiet  sti'cets  stretching  away, 
unmolested  by  one  single  sign  of  war ;  across  the  James  the  landscape 
glistened  in  the  sun ;  everything  which  met  the  eye  spoke  of  peace,  and 
made  it  impossible  to  picture  in  imagination  the  scene  which  was  to  ensue. 
There  were  but  few  people  in  the  streets ;  no  vehicles  disturbed  the  quiet 
of  the  Sabbath ;  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bells  rose  into  the  cloudless 
sky,  and  floated  on  the  blue  tide  of  tlie  beautiful  day.  How  was  it  possible 
to  imagine  that  in  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  war,  with  its  train  of  hor- 
rours,  was  to  enter  the  scene ;  that  this  peaceful  city,  a  secure  possession 
for  four  years,  was  at  last  to  succumb  ;  that  it  was  to  be  a  prey  to  a  great 
conflagration,  and  that  all  the  hopes  of  tlie  Southern  Confederacy  were  to 
be  consumed  in  one  day,  as  a  scroll  in  the  fire ! 

As  the  day  wore  on,  clatter  and  bustle  in  the  streets  denoted  tlie  pro- 
Kresa  of  the  evacuation,  and  convinced  those  who  had  been  incredulous  of 
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its  reality.  The  disorder  increased  each  liour.  The  streets  were  thronged 
with  fugitives  maMng  their  way  to  the  raih'oad  depots  ;  pale  women  and 
little  shoeless  children  struggled  in  the  crowd ;  oaths  and  hlasphemona 
shouts  smote  the  ear.  Wagons  were  being  hastily  loaded  at  the  Depart- 
ments with  boxes,  trunks,  etc.,  and  driven  to  the  Danville  depot.  In  the 
afternoon  aspecial  train  carried  from  Richmond  President  Davis  and  some 
of  his  Cabinet.  At  the  Departments  all  was  confusion  ;  there  was  no  sys- 
tem ;  there  was  no  answer  to  inquiries ;  important  officers  were  invisible, 
and  every  one  felt  like  taking  care  of  himself.  Outside  the  mass  of  hur- 
rying fugitives,  there  were  collected  here  and  there  mean-visaged  crowds, 
generally  around  the  commissary  depots  ;  they  had  already  scented  prey ; 
they  were  of  that  bmtal  and  riotons  element  that  revenges  itself  on  all 
communities  in  a  time  of  great  pnblie  misfortune. 

The  only  convocation,  the  only  scene  of  council  that  marked  the  fall  of 
Eichmond,  took  place  in  a  dingy  room  in  a  comer  of  the  upper  story  of 
the  Capitol  Bailding.  In  this  obscure  chamber  assembled  tlie  City  Comi- 
cil  of  Eichmond,  to  consult  on  the  emergency,  and  to  take  measures  to 
secnre  what  of  order  was  possible  in  the  scenes  about  to  ensue.  It  ap- 
peared to  represent  all  that  was  left  of  deliberation  in  the  Confederate  cap- 
ital. It  was  a  painful  contrast  to  look  in  upon  this  scene  ;  to  travei^e  the 
now  almost  silent  Capitol  House,  so  often  vocal  with  oratory,  and  crowded 
with  the  busy  scene  of  legislation ;  to  hear  the  echo  of  the  footstep ;  and  at 
last  to  climb  to  the  dismal  show  of  councilmen  in  the  remote  room  where 
half  a  dozen  men  sat  at  a  rude  table,  and  not  so  many  vacant  idlers  listened 
to  tlieir  proceedings.  At  the  head  of  the  board  sat  an  illiterate  grocer  of 
the  name  of  Saunders,  who  was  making  his  last  exhibition  of  Southern 
spirit,  and  twenty-four  hours  thereafter  was  subscribing  himself  to  some 
very  petty  Federal  officer,  "  inoat  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant." 
Here  and  there,  hurrying  up  with  the  latest  news  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, was  Mayor  Mayo,  excited,  incoherent,  chewing  tobacco  defiantly, 
but  yet  fall  of  pluck,  having  the  mettle  of  the  true  Virginian  gentleman, 
stem  and  watchful  to  the  last  in  fidelity  to  tho  city  that  his  ancestors  had 
assisted  in  founding,  and  exhibiting,  no  matter  in  what  comical  aspects,  a 
courage  that  no  man  ever  doubted.  When  it  was  finally  announced  by 
tlie  Mayor  that  those  who  had  hoped  for  a  despatch  from  Gen.  Lee  con- 
trary to  what  he  had  telegraphed  in  the  morning,  had  ceased  to  indulge 
such  an  expectation,  and  that  the  evacuation  of  Eichmond  was  a  foregone 
conclusion,  it  was  proposed  to  maintain  order  in  the  city  by  two  regiments 
of  militia ;  to  destroy  every  drop  of  liquor  in  tlie  warehouses  and  stores ; 
and  to  establish  a  patrol  through  the  night.  But  the  militia  ran  through 
the  fingers  of  their  officers ;  the  patrols  could  not  be  found  after  a  certain 
hour ;  and  in  a  short  while  the  whole  city  was  plunged  into  mad  confusion 
and  indesci'ibable  h or r ours. 
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But  the  horroTira  of  that  night  in  the  Confederate  capital  wei'e  to  be 
fitndiously  veiled  from  the  eyes  of  the  enemy.  Tlie  Federal  force  on  the 
north  eide  of  James  Eiver  consisted  of  three  divisions  under  the  command 
of  Gen,  Weitzel ;  while  Gen.  Ewell  covered  this  approach  to  the  capital 
^vith  a  force  about  four  thoueand  strong.  The  Confederates  were  silentlj 
withdrawn  from  Weitzel's  front,  their  rear-guard  traversing  the  city  be- 
fore daybreak.  Weitzel  had  been  inetracted  to  push  on,  whenever  satiS' 
fied  of  his  ability  to  enter  Eichmond.  During  the  whole  day  that  Grant 
had  been  engaged  in  front  of  Petersburg,  the  entire  lines  nortli  of  the 
James  were  perfectly  quiet.  Weitzel's  command  had  ordere  to  inolce  as 
great  a  show  as  possible.  He  fired  no  gun  during  the  day,  but  as  darkness 
came  on,  he  set  all  his  bands  of  music  to  work  upon  national  nirs.  The 
Confederates  vied  with  the  musical  entertainment ;  for  many  houre  the 
night  was  filled  with  melodious  strains.  But  about  midnight  a  complete 
and  absolute  silence  fell  upon  the  hnes.  It  was  a  dead  quiet ;  a  close  mask 
to  what  was  taking  place  in  the  doomed  city  ;  and  not.  until  tlie  morning 
hours  did  the  direful  blazon  in  the  shy  proclaim  to  Weitzel  that  his  hour 
had  come  and  that  Kiclimond  was  at  his  merey. 

There  had  been  but  little  sleep  for  the  people  of  Richmond  in  the  night 
which  preceded  then"  great  misfortune.  It  was  an  extraordinary  night  ; 
disorder,  pillage,  shouts,  raad  revelry  of  confusion.  In  the  now  dindy- 
lighted  city  could  be  seen  black  masses  of  people,  crowded  around  some 
object  of  exeitement,  besieging  the  commissaiy  stores,  destroying  liquor, 
intent  perhaps  upon  pillage,  and  swaying  to  and  fro  in  whatever  momen- 
tary passion  possessed  them.  The  gutters  ran  with  a  liquor  freshet,  and 
the  fumes  filled  the  air.  Some  of  the  straggling  soidiera  passing  through 
the  city,  easily  managed  to  get  hold  of  quantities  of  the  liquor.  Coufusion 
became  worse  confounded  ;  the  sidewalks  were  encumbered  with  broken 
glass ;  stores  were  entered  at  pleasure  and  stripped  from  top  to  bottom ; 
yells  of  drunken  men,  shouts  of  roving  pillagers,  wild  cries  of  distress  filled 
the  air,  and  made  night  hideous. 

But  a  new  horrour  was  to  appear  upon  the  scene  and  take  possession 
of  the  community.  To  tlie  rear-guard  of  the  Confederate  force  on  the  north 
side  of  Jam^  River,  under  Gen,  EweU,  had  been  left  the  duty  of  blowing 
up  the  iron-clad  vessels  in  the  James  and  destroying  the  bridges  across  that 
liver.  The  Eichmond,  Virginia,  and  an  iron  ram,  were  blown  to  the 
winds ;  the  little  shipping  at  the  wharves  was  fired  ;  and  the  thi'ee  bi'idges 
that  spanned  the  river  were  wrapped  in  flames,  as  soon  as  the  last  troops 
had  traversed  them.  The  work  of  destruction  might  well  have  ended 
here.  But  Gen.  Ewell,  obeying  the  letter  of  his  instructions,  had  issued 
orders  to  fire  the  four  principal  tobacco  warehouses  of  the  city  ;  one  of 
them — the  Shoclfoe  warehouse — situated  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  side 
by  side  with  the  Gallego  flour  mills,  just  in  a  position  and  circumstances 
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from  which  a  conflagration  might  extend  to  tlie  whole  business  portion  of 
Ttichmond;  In  T^n  Mayor  Mayo  and  a  committee  oi'  citizens  iiad  remon- 
strated against  this  reckless  military  order.  The  wai-ehonses  were  fired ; 
the  flames  seized  on  the  neighboiiring  buildings  and  soon  involved  a  wide 
and  widening  area ;  the  conflagration  passed  rapidly  beyond  control ; 
and  in  this  mad  fire,  this  wild,  unnecessary  destruction  of  their  property 
the  citizens  of  Richmond  had  a  fitting  soievenw  of  the  imprudence  and 
recklessness  of  the  departing  Administration. 

Morning  broke  on  a  scene  never  to  bo  forgotten.  It  was  a  strange  pic- 
ture— impossible  to  describe — the  smoke  and  glare  of  fire  mingled  with 
the  golden  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  The  great  wai'ehouse  on  the  Basin  was 
wrapped  in  flames;  the  fire  was  reaching  to  whole  blocliB  of  buildings; 
and  as  the  sun  rose  maj^tically  above  the  horizon,  it  burnished  the  fringe 
of  smoke  with  lurid  and  golden  glory.  Ciu-ions  crowds  watched  the  fire. 
Its  roar  sounded  in  the  ears ;  it  leaped  from  street  to  sti'eet ;  pillagers 
were  busy  at  their  vocation,  and  in  the  hot  breath  of  the  fire  were  figures 
as  of  demons  contending  for  prey. 

The  Biiu  w8fi  an  hour  or  more  above  the  horizon,  when  suddenly  there 
ran  up  tlie  whole  length  of  Main  street  the  cry  of  "  Yankees ! "  "  Yan- 
kees ! "  The  upper  part  of  this  street  was  choked  with  crowds  of  pillagers 
— men  provided  with  drays,  others  rolling  barrels  up  the  street,  or  bend- 
ing under  heavy  burdens,  and  intermixed  with  them  women  and  children 
with  smaller  lote  of  plunder  in  bags,  baskets,  tubs,  buckets,  and  tin-pans. 
As  the  ciy  of  "Yankees"  was  raised,  tliis  motley  crowd  tore  up  the 
street,  cui'sing,  screaming,  trampling  upon  each  other,  alaimed  by  an 
enemy  not  yet  in  sight,  and  madly  seeking  to  extricate  themselv.es  from 
imaginary  dangers.  Presently,  beyond  this  crowd,  following  up  the  tangled 
mass  of  plunderei-s,  but  not  pressing  or  interfering  with  tbem,  was  seen  a 
small  body  of  Federal  cavaliy,  riding  steadUy  along.  Forty  Massachusetts 
troopers,  despatched  by  Gen.  Weitzel  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
affaire,  had  ridden  without  let  or  hindrance  into  Richmond.  At  the  comei* 
of  Eleventh  street  they  broke  into  a  ti'ot  for  the  public  squai-e,  and  in  a  few 
moments  their  guidons  were  planted  on  the  Capitol,  and  fluttered  there  a 
strange  spectacle  in  the  early  morning  light. 

A  few  hours  thereafter,  and  "Weitzel's  troops  were  pouring  through  the 
streets  of  the  city.  A  lady,  who  witnessed  the  grand  Federal  enirSe,  and 
has  given  a  very  graphic  account  of  it,  thus  describes  a  portion  of  the 
scene :  "  Stretching  from  the  Exchange  Hotel  to  the  slopes  of  Church  Hill, 
down  the  hill,  through  the  valley,  up  the  ascent  to  the  hotel,  was  the 
array,  with  its  unbroken  line  of  blue,  fringed  with  bright  bayonets. 
Strains  of  mai-tial  music,  fluslied  countenances,  waving  swords,  be- 
tokened the  victorious  army.  As  the  line  tiu'iiod  at  the  Exchange  Hotel 
into  the  upper  street,  the  movement  was  the  signal  for  a  wild  burst  of  cheera 
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from  each  regiment.  Shouts  from  a  few  aegi'oes  were  the  only  responaes. 
Through  throngs  of  siillen  spectators ;  along  the  hue  of  fli'e ;  m  the  midst 
of  the  horrours  of  a  conflagration,  increased  by  the  explosion  of  shells  left 
by  the  retreating  army ;  through  curtains  of  smoke ;  through  the  vast 
ffirial  auditorium  convulsed  with  the  commotion  of  frightful  sounds,  moved 
the  garish  proceBsion  of  the  grand  army,  with  brave  music,  and  bright 
banners  and  wild  cheers.  A  regiment  of  negro  cavalry  swept  by  the  hotel, 
As  they  turned  tlie  street  comer  they  drew  their  sabres  with  saTage  shouts, 
and  the  blood  mounted  even  in  my  woman's  heart  with  quick  tliroba  of 
defiance."  * 

Meanwhile  the  fire  raged  vrith  unehcelved  fury.  Tlie  entire  business 
part  of  the  city  was  on  fire ;  stores,  warehouses,  manufactories,  mills,  de- 
pots, and  bridges — all,  covering  acres ;  the  continuous  thunder  of  explod- 
ing shells  sounded  in  the  sea  of  lire  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  was  the  long, 
threatening,  hostile  army  entering  to  seize  its  prey.  All  dnriog  the  fore- 
noon, flame  and  smoke  and  burning  brands  and  showers  of  blazing  sparks 
filled  the  air,  spreading  still  further  tlie  deeti'uction,  until  it  had  swept  be- 
fore it  every  bank,  every  auction  store,  every  msiirance  office,  nearly  every 
commission  bonse,  and  most  of  the  fashionable  stores.  The  atmosphere 
was  almost  choking ;  men,  women,  and  children  crowded  into  the  square 
of  the  Capitol  for  a  breath  of  pure  air ;  but  it  was  not  to  bo  obtained  even 
there,  and  one  traversed  the  green  slopes  blinded  by  cinders  and  strug- 
gling for  breath.  Already  piles  of  furniture  had  been  collected  here,  drag- 
ged from  the  ruins  of  burning  houses ;  and  in  uncouth  arrangements,  made 
with  broken  tables  and  bureaus,  were  huddled  women  and  children,  with 
no  other  home,  with  no  other  resting  place  in  Heaven's  great  hoHowness, 

Some  tardy  attempts  were  made  to  arrest  the  conflagration ;  in  the 
afternoon  the  military  authorities  organiaed  the  crowds  of  negroes  as  a  fire 
corps ;  but  the  few  steam-engines  that  played  upon  the  flames  were  not 
sufficient  to  check  their  progress.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  fire 
had  burned  itself  out.  It  had  consumed  the  most  important  part  of  Rich- 
mond. Commencing  at  the  Shockoe  warehouse,  the  fire  radiated  iront 
and  rear,  and  on  two  wings,  buniing  down  Main  street,  half  way  between 
Foui-teenth  and  Fifteenth  streets,  and  back  to  the  river,  through  Gary  and 
all  the  intermediate  streets.  Westward,  on  Main,  the  fire  was  stayed  at 
Nmth  street,  sweeping  back  to  the  river.  On  the  north  side  of  Main  the 
flames  were  stayed  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  streets.  From  this 
point  the  flames  raged  on  the  north  side  of  Main  up  to  Eighth  street,  and 
back  to  Bank  street.  The  pencil  of  the  surveyor  could  not  have  more  dis- 
tinctly marked  out  the  business  portion  of  the  city. 

The  evening  breezes  had  turned  the  course  of  the  ih'e ;  and  as  these 
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still  continued,  heavy  mist-clonda  hung  upon  the  horizon,  or  streamed  np- 
wards  on  the  varying  current  of  the  winds.  As  night  came  on,  there  'was 
a  painful  reaction  after  the  day's  terrible  excitement ;  a  strange  quiet  fell 
upon  the  blackened  city  and  its  scenes  of  destruction.  It  was  the  quiet 
of  a  great  desolation.  Groups  of  women  and  children  crawled  under  shel- 
ters of  broken  furniture  in  the  Capitol  square ;  hundreds  of  homeless  per- 
sons laid  down  to  sleep  in  the  shadows  of  the  ruins  of  Kiehinond ;  and 
worn  out  by  excitement,  exhausted  as  by  the  spasm  of  a  great  battle,  men 
watched  for  the  mon-ow  with  the  dull  sense  that  the  work  of  years  had 
been  mined,  and  that  all  they  possessed  on  earth  had  been  swept  away. 

While  Kichmond  was  filled  with  horrour  and  destruction,  and  the 
smolco  of  its  torment  ascended  to  the  skies,  very  different  scenes  were 
taking  place  far  away  in  the  cities  of  the  North.  It  was  a  strange  reverse 
to  the  picture  we  have  been  contemplating.  "With  those  fervoui's  and 
shows  characteristic  of  the  Northern  mind,  Washington  and  New  York 
wei"e  celebrating  the  downfall  of  the  Confederate  capital.  Bells  were  rung ; 
wild  and  enthusiastic  congratulations  ran  along  the  street ;  and  vast  crowds 
collected,  whose  fantastic  exhibitions  of  joy,  not  content  with  huzzas, 
cheers,  and  dancing  in  the  streets,  broke  out  info  a  blasphemous  smgmg 
of  hymns  of  the  church.  In  New  York  twenty  thousand  persons  in  the 
open  air  sung  the  doxology.  There  waa,  of  couise,  an  unlimited  display 
of  flags ;  and  as  evidence  of  this  characteristic  exhibition  it  ib  baid  tliat 
iialf  an  hour  after  tiie  news  of  the  fall  of  Eichmond  was  known,  not  a 
single  large  flag  in-  the  whole  city  of  New  York  was  loft  nnpm-chased. 
These  symbols  of  loyalty  not  only  floated  over  houses,  but  were  fastened 
to  carts,  stages  and  wagons.  The  newspapers  were  mostly  occupied  with 
spi'ead-cagles  and  maps  of  Eichmond.  The  World  expressed  the  opinion 
Uiat  the  event  of  the  day  "  more  fully  justified  exuberant  rejoicing  than 
any  previous  achievement  in  tlie  history  of  the  war."  The  New  York 
Herald— '\h.Q  organ  _p»r  exedlence  of  Yankee  wind — went  further,  and  de- 
clared that  the  taking  of  Eichmond  was  "one  of  the  grandest  triwmpha 
thai  had  crowned  human  efforts  for  centime" 

Such  stuff  was  characteristic  of  Northern  newspapers.  But  looking  to 
facts  we  shall  find  a  more  precise  language  in  which  to  describe  the 
achievement  of  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  in  tlie  fall  of  Eichmond. 

It  was  simply  the  consummation  of  the  disgrace  of  this  commander — 
that  he  shonld  have  taken  eleven  months  to  capture  a  position  at  no  time 
held  by  more  than  one  third  of  liis  forces,  having  lost  in  the  enterprise  in 
killed  and  wounded  more  than  double  the  numbers  actually  in  arms 
against  him  I  This  sentence  may  grate  on  Northern  pride ;  but  it  is 
founded  upon  plain,  unyielding  figures  ;  it  is  the  inexorable  statement  of 
the  law  of  proportions ;  it  can  be  no  more  eontrated  than  a  mathematical 
demonstration.     As  long  as  the  intelligent  of  this  world  are  persuaded  of 
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Hie  Opinion  tliat  a  great  General  ia  be  who  accomplishes  his  purposes  with 
email,  but  admirably  drilled  armies ;  who  defeats  large  armies  with  email 
ones  ;  ■who  accomplishes  gi-eat  military  results  by  strategy,  more  than  by 
fighting,  who  makes  of  war  an  intellectual  exercise  rather  than  a  match  of 
brute  force,  that  title  will  be  given  to  ^Robert  E.  Leo  above  all  men  in 
America,  and  the  Confederate  commander  will  be  declared  to  have  been 
much  greater  in  defeat  than  Grant  in  his  boasted  victory. 

The  adulation  of  partisans  has  no  permanent  place  in  the  recoi-ds  of 
glory.  The  ofBce  of  the  historian  is  to  reduce  the  exaggerations  of  the 
present,  and  that  withont  reference  to  the  passionate  criticisms  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lives.  If  the  fact  be  that  the  North  has  produced  no  great 
General  in  this  war  ;  that  the  exhibitions  of  generalship,  ehivahy,  human- 
ity, and  all  that  noble  sentimentalism  that  properly  belongs  to  the  state 
of  war  have  been  more  largely  on  the  Confederate  side ;  that  the  Northern 
people  have  exhibited  gross  materialism  in  the  war,  have  excluded  that 
noble  spirituality  common  to  the  great  conflicts  of  civilized  nations,  and 
worshipped  the  grossest  types  of  physical  power,  the  fault  is  in  themselves, 
and  not  in  the  pen  that  writes  these  things. 
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E  FARMTILLE.— 


3  LYifoHBTJEa  c: 


3E. OHAHACTERISTIO 


The  Federal  occupants  of  Eichmond  no  donbt  thought  tlie  people  very 
eubmieaive  to  the  new  authority.  Thoy  saw  no  sign  of  Tiolence,  and  they 
heai'd  no  expression  of  defiance.  The  popnlation  of  Eielimoud  moved 
nieehanically  hofore  their  new  masters.  But  tiiere  was,  for  some  days,  an 
undercurrent  of  eager,  excited  thought  which  the  Federals  did  not  per- 
ceive ;  citizens  whispered  among  themselves,  and  went  around  the  street- 
comers  to  relate  in  low  tones  to  each  other  some  rumour  elderly  grasped 
for  the  new  hope  it  contained.  Thus  it  was  told  in  whispers  that  Gen. 
Lee  had  won  a  great  victory  on  his  retreat,  that  Johnston  had  etrucli  Sher- 
man a  mortal  blow,  or  that  some  other  extravagant  event  had  happened, 
soine  sudden  relief  of  the  falling  fortune  of  the  Confederacy.  It  ia  not 
easy  for  men  to  descend  at  once  to  the  condition  of  despair. 
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But  even  outside  the  circle  of  absurd  rumours,  tliere  were  intelligent 
ininds  in  Eiclimond  that  still  entertained  lingering  hopes  of  the  cause  of 
the  Confederacy.  The  foundation  of  these  hopes  was  email,  hut  not  alto- 
gethei'  visionary.  There  was  a  chance  that  Lee  might  get  off  his  army 
safely,  and  effect  a  sueceaaful  retreat ;  he  might  unite  with  Johnston  ;  and, 
altliough  driven  from  Virginia,  the  armies  of  tlie  Confederacy  might  re- 
open Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  and  place  the  Government  nearer  its 
resources  of  suhsistence,  with  the  control  of  a  territory  practically  much 
larger  than  that  in  the  ^Richmond  jurisdiction. 

These  things  were  possibilities,  very  small  and  very  remote.  It  was 
learned  through  Northern  newspapers,  circulated  in  Eichmond,  that  Presi- 
dent Davis,  who  had  reached  Danville,  had  issued  there  the  following 
proclamation : 


The  Qeneral-in-Ciiief  found  it  neeesaary  to  make  audi  movements  of  his  troops  as  to 
UDCover  the  capital.  It  would  be  Uitwise  to  conceal  the  moral  and  material  injury  to 
our  canae  resulting  from  the  occupation  of  our  capital  by  tlie  enemy.  It  is  equally  un- 
wise and  unworthy  of  us  to  allow  our  own  energies  to  falter,  and  our  efforts  to  become 
relaxed  under  reTerses,  Iiowever  calamitous  they  may  he.  For  many  mouths  the  largest 
and  finest  army  of  the  Confederacy,  under  a  leader  whose  presence  inspires  equal  confi- 
den.ce  in  the  troops  and  the  people,  has  been  greatly  tr.iminelled  by  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing constant  waf«h  over  the  approaches  to  the  capital,  and  has  thus  been  forced  to  forego 
more  than  one  opportunity  for  promising  enterprise.  It  is  for  us,  my  coxmtrymen,  to 
show  by  oui  bearing  under  reverses  how  wretched  has  been  the  self-deception  of  those 
who  have  believed  us  less  able  to  endure  misfortune  with  fortitude  than  to  encounter 
dangers  lyith  courage. 

We  have  now  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  the  stni^le.  Believed  from  the  necessity 
of  guarding  particalar  points,  our  army  wUl  be  free  to  moye  &om  point  to  point,  to 
Strike  the  enemy  in  detail  far  from  his  base.    Let  us  hut  tvill  it,  and  we  are  fi'ee. 

Animated  by  that  confidence  in  your  spirit  and  fortitude  which  never  yet  failed  me,- 
I  announce  to  you,  fellow-countrymen,  that  it  is  my  purpose  to  maintain  your  cause 
with  my  whole  heart  and  soul ;  that  I  will  never  consent  to  abandon  to  the  enemy  one 
foot  of  the  soil  of  any  of  the  States  of  the  Confederacy.  That  Virginia — noble  State— 
wlioso  ancient  renown  has  been  eclipsed  by  her  still  more  glorious  recent  history ;  whose 
bosom  has  been  bared  to  receive  the  main  shock  of  this  war ;  whose  sous  SiUd  daughters 
have  eibibited  heroism  so  sublime  as  to  render  lier  illustrious  in  all  time  to  come — that 
Virginia,  with  the  help  of  the  people,  and  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  shall  ie  field 
amd  defended,  and  no  peace  ever  be  made  with  the  infamous  invaders  of  her  territory. 

If  by  the  ^tiesa  of  numbers  we  should  ever  bo  compelled  to  a  temporary  withdrawal 
&om  her  limits,  or  those  of  any  other  border  State,  we  will  return  until  the  baffled  and 
exhausted  enemy  shall  abandon  in  despair  his  endless  and  impossible  task  of  making 
elavea  of  a  people  resolved  to  be  free. 

Let  us,  then,  not  despond,  my  countrymen,  but,  relying  on  God,  meet  the  foe  with 
(resh  defiance,  and  with  unconquered  and  unconquerable  hearts, 

JEFrERBON  DAVIS. 

This  proclamation  was  the  last  effusion  of  the  sanguine  temperament 
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of  tlio  Confederate  President.  It  gave  a  new  colour  to  the  evacuation  of 
Kriclimond.  But  the  hopeful  and  ingeniona  minds  which  constructed  the 
new  theory  of  Confederate  defence  had  failed  to  take  in  a  most  important 
element  in  the  consideration — the  moral  effect  of  the  fall  of  Eiehmond. 
They  did  not  reflect  that  this  city  had  been  for  four  years  the  central  object 
of  all  the  plana  and  exertions  of  the  war ;  they  did  not  understand  that  it 
had  become  to  the  popular  mind  the  symbol  of  the  Confederacy  ;  and  they 
could  not  realize  that  when  Richmond  fell  the  cause  lost  in  the  estimation 
of  tho  army  and  people  the  emblem  and  semblance  of  nationality  and  all 
appliances  for  supporting  the  popular  faith  and  enthusiasm.  But  the  sequel 
was  to  develop  and  demonstrate  all  these  consequences,  and  the  last  hopes 
of  the  Confederacy  were  to  he  speedily  extinguished. 


KBTKEAT   AKD   FINAX    SUERENDEE   OE   LEE'S   AEMY. 

In  his  last  despatch  from  Petersburg,  G-en.  Lee  had  stated  that  some 
time  during  the  night  of  the  2d  April,  he  would  fall  back  behind  the  Ap- 
pomattox. He  was  then  holding  a  semicircular  line,  the  left  resting  on 
the  Appomattox,  narrowly  including  Petersburg ;  while  his  extreme  right, 
which  Sheridan  was  stiU  pressing,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Southside 
Eailroad,  some  fifteen  miles  west  of  the  town.  It  appears  that  the  enemy 
ah'eady  imagined  that  he  had  cut  off  the  troops  on  the  right,  siipposing 
that  they  could  not  cross  the  river  except  through  Petersburg ;  hut  in  this 
he  was  mistaken.  When  night  closed,  tho  air  was  luminous  with  the 
steady  glai-e  of  the  biirning  warehouses  in  Petersburg.,  For  several  hours 
cannonading  was  kept  up ;  hut  about  midnight  the  Confederates  began 
their  retreat.  By  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Gordon's  whole  corps, 
except  a  few  picketH  and  stragglers,  was  safely  across  the  river,  and  the 
bridge  on  fire. 

As  the  troops  from  Fctersbiirg  got  aero^  the  river,  the  heavily-charged 
magazine  of  Cummin's  battery  of  siege  guns  blew  up,  lighting  the  deep 
darkness  of  the  night  with  its  fierce  and  vivid  glare,  and  then  shaking  the 
earth  like  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  Fort  Clifton's  magazine  in  a 
moment  followed,  and  then  the  explosion  was  taken  up  all  along  the  line 
to  JGichmond.  The  Scene  was  fierce  and  imposing.  The  retreating  army 
left  the  light  and  pierced  the  midnight  darkne^.  At  each  step  some  new 
explosion  would  sound  in  their  ears.  The  whole  heavens  in  their  rear 
were  lit  up  in  lurid  glare,  and  added  intensity  to  the  blackness  before 
their  eyes. 

On  leaving  Petersburg,  Gordon's  corps  took  the  river  road ;  Mahone, 
with  his  division,  and  all  other  troops  on  the  south  side  of  the  James,  the 
middle  road,  and  Ewell  and  Ekey,  with  the  Richmond  garrison,  and  other 
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troops,  the  road  nearest  the  James  River.  During  the  day  following  the 
evacuation  of  Petersburg,  the  Confederates  made  good  progri^s,  their  route 
unimpeded  by  wagons  and  artillery.  Bat  after  the  junction  of  Gordon's 
corps  with  Mahone  and  Ewell,  with  thirty  miles  of  wagons,  containing  the 
special  plunder  of  the  Richmond  departments,  they  went  at  a  rate  so  dis- 
tressingly slow,  that  it  was  apparent  that  an  enterprising  enemy  would 
have  httlo  trouble  in  overtaking  them. 

But  the  day  passed  without  any  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  without  the 
appearance  of  any  considerable  body  of  hia  forces.  So  far  the  retreat  had 
been  an  occasion  of  reassurance ;  it  had  been  effected  safely ;  and  with  the 
additions  made  to  the  Petersburg  section  of  troops  from  the  Eiehmond 
lines  and  from  Lee's  extreme  right,  which  had  crossed  the  Appomattox 
above  Petersburg,  that  resourceful  commander  had  now  well  in  hand 
more  than  twenty  thousand  troops.  Gen.  Lee  liad  clearly  seen  that  his 
retreat  would  put  the  enemy  to  the  necessity  of  breaking  up  into  bodies 
of  one  or  two  army  corps,  with  a  view  to  a  vigorous  pursuit.  On  the 
morning  of  the  3d,  Grant  commenced  pm'suit.  Its  order,  calculated  on 
the  clear  assumption  that  Lee  would  move  for  the  Danville  road,  was  as 
follows :  Sheridan  to  push  for  the  Danville  road,  keeping  near  the  Appo- 
mattox ;  Meade  to  follow  with  the  Second  and  Sixth  corps ;  and  Ord  to 
move  for  Burkesville  along  the  Socthside  road,  the  Ninth  corps  stretching 
along  the  road  behind  him'.  It  was  certainly  a  well-planned  pursuit ;  but 
it  involved  the  possibility  that  Lee  might  fall  on  tlie  enemy  in  detail ;  it 
was  a  question  of  the  rapidity  of  movements  and  combinations,  in  which, 
although  Grant  held  the  interiour  line,  his  advei-saiy  was  not  in  a  hopeless 
situation  ;  for  Lee,  even  if  forced  from  the  Danville  road,  might  take  up 
an  eccentric  line,  make  a  race  to  Farmville,  there  cross  the  Appomattox 
once  more,  and,  by  destroying  the  bridges  after  him,  escape  into  the  moun- 
tains beyond  Lynchburg. 

With  spirits  visibly  reassured,  the  retreating  army  reached  Amelia 
Oourt-house  in  the  moniing  of  the  ith.  But-  a  terrible  disappointment 
awaited  it  there.  Several  days  beforcj  Gen.  Lee  had  despatched  most  dis- 
tinct and  urgent  orders  that  large  supplies  of  commi^ary  and  quarter- 
master's stores  should  be  sent  forward  from  Danville  to  Amelia  Courts 
house.  But  the  authorities  in  Richmond  bungled  the  command ;  and  the 
train  of  cars  loaded  with  these  supplies  ran  through  to  relieve  the  evacuation 
of  the  capital,  without  imloading  the  stores  at  Amelia  Court-house.  Gen, 
Lee  found  there  not  a  single  ration  for  his  army.  It  was  a  terrible  revela- 
tion. To  keep  life  in  his  army,  he  would  have  to  break  up  half  of  it  into 
foraging  parties  to  get  food  ;  the  country  was  scant  of  subsistence,  a  tract 
of  Btra^ling  woods  and-pine  barrens  ;  and  soon  the  pangs  of  hunger  woidd 
tell  upon  the  flagging  spirits  of  his  men,  and  consume  the  last  hope. 
Keanw'hile  the  forced  delay  of  his  anny  at  Amelia  Court-house  gave 
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Sheridan,  who  was  pursuing  with  his  cavalry,  and  the  Fifth  corps,  time  to 
strike  in  iipon  the  Confederate  line  of  retreat.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  4tb 
he  was  reported  at  Jetersville,  on  the  Danville  Eailroad,  seven  miles  south 
west  of  Amelia  Court-house.  But  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  battle 
with  Gen,  Lee ;  the  concern  was  now  simply  to  escape.  His  men  were 
suffering  from  hunger  ;  }ialf  of  them  had  heen  sent  or  had  straggled  in 
quest  of  food  ;  soldiers  who  had  to  assuage  their  craving  by  plucking  the 
buds  and  twigs  of  trees,  were  scarcely  to  be  blamed  for  courting  capture ; 
and  thus  witti  his  army  iu  loose  order,  in  woful  plight,  diminishing  at 
every  step,  Gen.  Lee  determined  to  try  the  last  desperate  chance  of  escape, 
and  to  penetrate  the  region  of  hills  in  the  direction  of  rarmville,  hoping  to 
avail  himself  of  these  positions  of  defence. 

On  the  5th  he  took  up  this  line  of  retreat ;  but  the  locomotion  of  his 
army  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been.  The  troops  went  wearily  along, 
averaging  hardly  half  a  mile  an  hour.  It  was  with  some  satisfaction  that 
they  saw  the  wagons  which  had  so  effectually  clogged  their  march  begin 
to  cast  up  their  plunder.  Jaded  horses  and  mules  refused  to  pull ;  de- 
moralized and  badly-scared  drivers,  with  straining  eyes  and  perspiring 
bodies,  plied  their  whips  vigorously  to  no  effect ;  diiScnlt  places  in  the 
road  wei'e  choked  with  blazing  wagons,  fired  to  save  their  contents  from 
the  enemy  ;  there  were  deafening  reports  from  ammunition  exploding  and 
shells  hureting,  when  touched  by  the  flames  ;  and  on  this  line  of  terrible 
reti'eat,  behind  and  on  either  flank,  there  was  a  running  fight  through  every 
hour  of  the  day.  At  every  Iiill  divisions  would  alternately  halt,  and  form 
linse  of  battle  and  check  the  pursuers.  As  soon  as  proper  disposition  had 
been  made  on  the  next  line  of  hills  the  rear  division  would  move  off  and 
pass  the  others,  only  to  form  again  at  the  next  suitable  defensive  position. 
Thus  toiled  on  the  retreating  army.  Hundreds  of  men  dropped  from  ex- 
haustion ;  tlioiisands  threw  away  their  arms  ;  the  demoralization  appeared 
at  last  to  involve  the  officers ;  they  did  nothing  to  prevent  straggling ;  and 
many  of  them  seemed  to  shut  their  eyes  on  the  hourly  reduction  of  their 
commands,  and  rode  in  advance  of  their  brigades  in  dogged  indifference. 

But  in  the  jaded,  famishing  crowd  there  was  yet  left  something  of  the 
old  spirit  which  had  made  the  Army  of  JSTorthern  Virginia  famous  through- 
out tlie  world,  and  inscribed  its  banners  with  the  most  glorious  names  of 
the  war.  Its  final  retreat  was  not  to  be  without  its  episodes  of  desperate 
and  devoted  courage. 

On  the  6th,  the  enemy  having  changed  the  order  of  pursuit  to  conform 
to  Lee's  new  movement,  Sheridan,  with  his  cavalry,  struck  in  upon  the 
Confederate  line  of  retreat  just  south  of  Sailors'  Creek,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Appomattox.  Swell's  corps,  consisting  of  about  four  thonsand 
two  hundred  men,  was  called  upon  to  support  Pickett,  who,  with  his  divi- 
sion reduced  to  about  eight  hundred  men,  was  being  sorely  prefted  hj 
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Sheridan.  On  reaching  the  ground,  and  whilst  deploying  his  troops  into 
lino  of  battle,  it  was  discovered  that  Gordon's  division,  ■which  formed  the 
rear-guard  of  the  army,  had  taken  another  road,  following  after  the  wagon 
train,  and  that  the  Federal  forces  had  already  occupied  the  high  ground  in 
Ewell's  rear,  opening  npon  his  ti-oops  a  rapid  and  deadly  fire  of  artillery. 
A  veiy  brief  time  elapsed,  when  the  appearance  of  a  very  heavy  force  of 
infantry,  also  in  the  rear,  rendered  it  necessary  to  face  about  the  Confed- 
erate line,  and  prepare  for  another  conflict  on  the  very  ground  over  which 
it  had  just  passed.  The  enemy  advanced  with  spirit,  and  with  the  evident 
determination  of  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  thus,  without  being  able 
to  assist  Pickett,  Ewell,  with  hie  small  force,  was  compelled  to  hold  his 
ground  against  these  overwhelming  nimibei«  in  his  (Pickett's)  rear.  At 
this  critical  juncture  fr^h  troops  were  brought  np  against  Pickett,  and, 
chai-ging  impetuously  on  his  line,  it  was  easily  broken,  never  again  to  be 
■reformed,  or  restored  to  such  order  as  to  render  it  longer  available.  The 
enemy's  forces,  confident  and  exulting  over  the  prospect  of  success,  were 
now  hurled  npon  the  brave  men  of  Ewell's  corps.  It,  however,  with  an 
exhibition  of  valour  never  surpassed,  continued  to  stand  at  bay.  It  kept 
up  a  most  destructive  fire,  strewing  the  field  with  dead  and  wounded.  But 
at  last  the  unequal  contest  was  terminated  ;  Gen.  Ewell  was  captured,  and 
one  of  his  division  commanders,  G.  "W.  C.  Lee ;  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  command  surrendered,  bufcnot  nntjl  they  had  given  evidences  of  a 
spirit  which  the  enemy  had  scarcely  looked  for  in  so  small  a  portion  of  a 
fugitive  aiToy. 

The  retreat  of  what  remained  of  the  Confederate  army  was  continued, 
until  at  last  it  had  crossed  the  Appomattox  and  reached  Farmville.  Ex- 
cept Longstreet's  command,  it  crossed  the  river  during  the  night ;  Gor- 
don's troops  at  the  High  Bridge  going  into  bivouac  on  the  opposite  side, 
while  Longstreet  occupied  the  hills  on  the  river  near  the  town  of  Farmville. 
Here,  on  the  moraing  of  the  7th,  the  haversacks  of  many  of  the  men  were 
replenished  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Petersburg.  It  ia  said  of  these 
devoted  men  who  yet  clung  to  the  great  Confederate  commander,  that 
their  suffering  from  the  pangs  of  hunger  "  has  not  been  approached  in  the 
military  annals  of  the  last  fifty  years." 

At  early  dawn  the  enemy  made  an  attack  on  Gordon  at  the  bridge,  and 
on  Longstreet  on  the  hills  neai'  Farmville.  Firing  the  bridge,  and  leaving 
one  brigade  to  check  the  eueiuy,  the  remainder  of  Gordon's  eoi"ps  took  the 
railroad  track  to  Farmville,  leaving  the  brigade  skirmishing  sharply.  On 
the  high  hills  on  the  upper  side  of  the  Appomattox,  just  beyond  Farm- 
ville, it  appeared  as  if  the  Confederates  intended  to  give  battle.  The  artil- 
lery was  placed  in  position,  and  active  skirmishing  had  commenced  with 
the  Federal  advance,  which  had  crossed  tlie  river  on  the  heels  of  the  re- 
treating rear-guard  of  the  Confederates.  The  lines  of  infantry  were  formed 
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in  oi'dcr  of  battlo;  but  it  was  only  done  to  cover  the  movement  of  the 
wagons,  as  the  army  took  up  its  line  of  retreat.  That  portion  of  the  fed- 
eral army  which  liad  ci'ossed  the  river  dashed  on  recklessly,  and  seemed  to 
think  they  had  only  a  demoralized  mob  to  contend  with.  They  drove  t!ie 
Confederate  wagon  guard  in  and  cut  the  train  in  two,  on  the  road  the 
wagons  were  traversing ;  but  Grimes'  division  advanced  at  a  donble-qnick, 
attacked  and  charged  the  assailants,  routed  them,  and  captnred  two  ]itin- 
dred  prisoners. 

During  all  day  of  the  7th,  the  Confederate  army  marched  without 
molestation  in  the  rear.  Occasionally  the  enemy's  cavalry  would  dash  in  on 
a  portion  of  their  wagon  train,  kill  a  few  horses,  frighten  drivers  and  quar- 
termasters, and  then  scamper  away  ;  but  no  serious  impediment  was  offered 
to  the  march.  The  whole  army  had  left  the  main  road  and  were  travers- 
ing dense  thickets  of  oak  and  pine,  through  which  ran  rarely  used  and 
broken  roads.  On  the  8th  they  continued  to  march  steadily,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  strock  a  better  road,  and  made  rapid  progress  mitil 
dark,  when  the  rear  was  within  four  miles  of  Appomattox  Conrt-houae. 
The  head  of  the  column  had  reached  the  Court-house.  Lynchburg  was 
but  twenty-fonr  miles  off.  Not  a  gun  had  been  fired  during  the  day. 
The  troops  went  into  camp  without  restraint.  "No  enemy  seemed  near. 
The  bands  of  the  divisions  enlivened  the  departing  hours  of  day  with  mar- 
tial music.  The  weary  private  soldiers  prepared  to  sleep  with  a  strange 
sens©  of  relief  and  contentment. 

But  in  this  night  of  apparent  secnrity  the  general  officers  were  consult- 
ing together  ;  and  their  looks  plainly  indicated  intense  anxiety.  Soon  tlie 
rmnble  of  distant  cannon  somided  in  front.  Presently  came  the  ominons 
order  for  all  the  extra  artillery  to  be  cut  down  and  the  commands  dis- 
banded. The  true  situation  was  soon  apparent  to  Gen.  Lee.  In  pressing 
for  Lynchburg  he  had  to  put  himself  in  a  dangerous  predicament ;  he  was 
on  a  strip  of  land  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles  broad  between  the 
James  and  Appomattox  rivers ;  and  the  firing  in  front  indicated  that  the 
outlet  towards  Lynehbm-g  was  closed  by  Sheridan,  while  Meade  in  the 
rear,  and  Ord  south  of  the  Court-house  completed  the  environment  and 
put  Lee  in  a  position  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  extricate  Ms  array 
without  a  battle,  which  it  was  no  longer  capable  of  fighting. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  tlie  19th,  Gordon's  corps  was  ordered  to  move 
to  the  front  through  Apomattox  Court-honse,  passing  the  entire  wagon 
and  ai^tillery  train  of  the  army.  Lee's  army  had  at  this  time  dwindled 
down  to  eight  thousand  men  with  muskets  in  their  hands.  Gordon  was 
thrown  out  witli  about  two  thousand  men  in  front ;  tlie  wreck  of  Long- 
street's  command  covered  the  rear ;  and  between  these  thin  lines  was  the 
remnant  of  the  wagon  train,  and  clinging  to  these  thousands  of  unarmed 
stragglei-s,  many  of  them  famishing  and  too  weak  to  carry  their  n 
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Such  was  tlie  condition  and  disposition  of  Gen.  Lee'e  forces  when  Gordon 
attempted  the  last  desperate  task  of  cutting  his  way  through  Sheridan's 
lines.  The  Confederate  cavalry  was  drawn  np  in  mass  in  the  village.  The 
fields,  gardens,  and  streets  were  strewn  with  ti'oops  bivonaeking  in  line  of 
battle.  In  the  early  light  of  morning  Gordon's  corps  marched  through 
and  to  the  west  of  the  village. 

After  reconnoitring,  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  in  front  w^  dis- 
mounted cavalry  in  heavy  force.  Dispositions  were  made  for  attack,  and 
about  ten  o'clock  Gordon's  line  was  ordered  forward.  The  enemy's  cavalry 
was  easily  driven  back ;  it  seemed  that  an  exit  would  be  secured,  until  it 
was  discovered  that  the  cavaliy  was  falling  back  npon  large  masses  of  in- 
fantrj',  which  were  hastening  forward  and  just  forming  to  advance.  It 
was  the  turn  of  the  Confederates  to  fall  back.  Gordon  now  sent  word  to 
Gen.  Lee  that  the  enemy  was  driving  him  back.  Just  as  his  divisions  had 
formed  anew  to  resist  a  fiank  movement  of  Sheridan,  while  the  sldrmish- 
ers  were  engaged,  while  the  Richmond  Howitzers  (who  had  fired  the  first 
gun  at  Bethel),  having  already  discharged  one  volley,  were  loading  for  an- 
other, a  flag  of  trace  appeared  upon  the  sceno,  and  the  action  suddenly  and 


The  explanation  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  soon  made  knowji. 
While  the  pursuit  of  Lee's  army  by  Grant's  overwhelming  forces  was  still 
in  progress,  the  following  correspondence,  commenced  at  Farmville,  had 
taken  place  between  the  two  commanders,  terminated  by  Lee's  seeking  the 
final  interTiew,  when  he  received  the  message  referred  to  from  Gordon : 


Gen,  B.  E.  Lbk,  GommanAing  0.  8.  A.  : 

G-eneral :  The  result  of  last  week  must  convince  jou  of  tlie  hopelessneaa  of  fnrtlier 
resistance  on  tlicpart  of  tie  Army  of  Nortliera  Yir^niain  tliis  struggle.  I  feel  that  it 
is  so,  and  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  shift  ii'om  myself  the  responsibility  of  any  further  effii- 
sion  of  blood,  by  asking  of  you  the  surrender  of  that  portion  of  the  Confederate  South- 
ern army,  known  as  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Very  respectfully, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

XJ.  S.  GRANT, 


April  7,  IS65. 

General ;  I  have  received  your  note  of  this  day.  Though  not  entirely  of  the  opinion 
you  express  of  tho  hopclossueas  of  further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Annj  of  N'orthei'n 
Vir^nia,  I  reciprocate  your  desire  to  avoid  useless  effusion  of  Wood,  and  therefore,  be- 
fore considering  your  proposition,  ask  the  terms  you  will  offer  on  condition  of  its  Bur- 
render. 

B.  K  I.EB,  Gmtral. 
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To  Gew,  R.  E.  Lee,  Oomrrtanding  0.  B.  A.  : 

General :  Tour  note  of  last  evening,  in  leply  to  mine  of  the  same  date,  aaldng-  the 
coaditiona  on  wbicli  I  will  accept  tlie  Buirender  of  the  Army  of  ITorthorn  Virginia  is 
just  received. 

In  reply,  I  would  say,  that  peace  being  my  first  desire,  there  ia  bat  one  coadition 
that  I  iiaist  upon,  viz. : 

That  the  men  surrendered  shall  be  diBq.TiaTified  for  taking  np  arms  again  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  until  properly  exchanged, 

1  will  meet  jou,  or  designate  officers  to  meet  any  officers  you  may  name  for  the  pur- 
pose, at  any  point  agreeable  to  you,   for  the  purpose  of  arranging  definitely  the  tcrma 
upon  which  the  auiiender  of  the  Army  of  Korthern  Yii^inia  will  be  received. 
Very  respcctfnlly, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

U,  8.  GRMiT!,  Limtmani^G-meral, 


Qerwral :  I  received,  at  a  late  hour,  your  note  of  to-day  in  answer  to  mine  of  yester- 
day, 

I  did  not  intend  to  propose  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  bnt  to 
ssk  the  terms  of  your  proposition.  To  be  frank,  I  do  not  think  Elie  emergency  has 
arisen  to  call  for  the  surrender. 

But  as  the  restoration  of  peaee  should  be  the  sole  object  of  all,  I  desire  to  know 
wliether  your  proposals  would  tend  to  that  end, 

I  eannot,  therefore,  meet  you  with  a  view  to  surrender  the  Army  of  Korthern  Vir- 
^nia ;  but  so  far  as  your  proposition  may  affect  the  Confederate  States  forces  under  my 
command  and  tend  to  the  restoration  of  peaee,  I  should  be  pleased  to  meet  you  at  10 
A,  M,  to-morrow,  on  the  old  stage-road  to  Kichmond,  lietween  the  picket-lines  of  the 
two  armies. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

B.  E.  LEE,  &enm-al  0.  S.  A. 


To  Gas.  R  E.  Leb,  O&rniumdA-ng  C.  S.  A.  : 

Qeniral:  Tour  note  of  yesterday  is  received.  As  I  have  no  authority  to  treat  on  the 
Bufrject  of  peace,  the  meeting  proposed  for  10  a,  m.  to-day  could  lead  to  no  good,  I  will 
state,  however,  General,  that  I  am  ectnally  anxious  for  peace  with  yourself;  and  the 
whole  North  entertain  the  same  feeling.  The  terms  upon  which  peace  can  be  had  are 
well  understood.  By  the  South  laying  down  their  arma  they  wiU  hasten  that  moat  de- 
Mrable  event,  save  thousands  of  human  Htcs,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  property  not 


yet  destroyed. 
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Sincerely  hoping  that  all  onr  difficulties  may  he  settled  -without  the  loss  of  anotler 
life,  I  subscribe  myself, 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

U.  8.  GEAITT, 

Ijentenant-  General  Unitel  States  Atmj'. 


OemriA:  1  received  your  note  of  this  morning  on  the  picket-line,  whither  I  had 
come  to  meet  you  and  ascertain  definitely  what  terms  were  embraced  in  your  proposition 
of  yesterday  with  reference  to  the  surrender  of  this  army. 

I  now  request  an  interview  in  accordance  with  the  offer  contained  in  youi  letter  of 
yesterday  for  that  purpose. 

Very  respectfully, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

E.  B.  LEE,  Qeneral. 

To  IiEti.-GEB.  Geast,  ConunaDding  Armies  of  (ho  United  Statee. 


Gen.  E.  E.  Leb,  Commanding  O.  B.  A. : 


Your  note  of  thia  date  is  but  this  moment,  11.50  a.  m.,  received. 

In,  consequcjioc  of  my  having  passed  from  the  Eichmoud  and  Lynchburg  road  to 
the  Farmville  and  Lynchburg  road,  I  am,  at  thia  writing,  about  four  miles  west  of 
Walter's  Church,  and  will  push  forward  to  the  front  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  you. 

Uotice  sent  to  me  on  this  road  where  you  wish  the  interview  to  take  place,  will  meet 


Appojiattos  CODEI-nODBE,  April  0,  iaS5. 
Geit.  R.  E,  Leb,  Commanding  C.  S.  A,; 

Li  accordance  with  the  sulatance  of  my  letter  to  you  of  the  8th  inst.,  I  propose  to 
receive  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  on  the  following  terms,  to  wit : 

EoUs  of  all  the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  given  to  an 
officer  designated  by  me,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  such  officers  as  you  may  designate. 

The  officers  to  ^ve  their  individual  parole  not  to  take  arms  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  imtil  properly  exchanged ;  and  each  company  or  regimental  com- 
mander to  sign  a.  like  parole  for  the  men  of  their  commands. 

The  arms,  artillery,  and  public  property  to  be  parked  and  stacked,  and  turned  over 
to  the  officers  appointed  by  me  to  receive  them. 

This  vrill  not  embrace  the  side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their  private  horses  or 


This  done,  emA  officer  and  man  laill  ie  aHotned  to  retvm  to  (A«sr  Tiomm,  iu>t  to  Tie  di^ 
tnaied  iy  United  States  aufhority,  so  long  as  they  observe  their  parole  and  the  laws  in 
force  where  they  may  reside. 

Very  respectfully, 

TT.  8,  GRAKT,  ii<wterjimf-(?ffle)ii?. 
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IJieut.-Gbn.  TJ.  a.  GSbast,  Comrnaiiding  U.  S.  A.  : 

General ;  I  have  receiTed  your  letter  of  this  date,  containiiig  tlie  terma  of  surrendei 
of  the  Army  of  Northern.  Virginia,  as  proposed  by  you.  As  they  aro  sushtantially  the 
same  aa  those  expressed  m  your  letter  of  the  8th  inst.,  they  ara  accepted.  I  triLl  proceed 
to  designate  the  proper  officers  to  carry  the  stipulations  into  effect. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

.  B.  B,  LEE,  General. 


TKe  interview  of  the  two  commanders  took  place  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Wilmer  McLean.  It  was  a  great  occasion  ;  thrilling  and  wonderful  mem- 
oriea  nrnst  have  crowded  npon  these  two  men  as  they  stood  face  to  face. 
But  the  interview  was  very  simple  ;  there  was  no  theatrical  circumBtance ; 
there  was  not  a  sentimental  expression  in  what  was  said.  No  man  ab- 
horred anything  melo-dramatic  more  than  Gen.  Lee.  His  manner  with 
Grant  bordered  on  taciturnity,  but  not  so  as  to  exhibit  temper  or  mortifica- 
tion. "  His  demeanour,"  writes  a  Federal  observer  of  the  memorable 
scene,  "  was  tliat  of  a  thoroughly  possessed  gentleman  who  had  a  very  dis- 
agreeable duty  to  perform,  but  waa  determined  to  get  tln-ough  it  ss.  well 
and  ae  soon  as  he  could." 

He  had  come  to  the  interview  attended  only  by  Col.  Marshall,  one  of 
his  aides.  With  coiu'teous  greeting  the  two  commanders  procee<3ed  at 
once  and  simply  to  business ;  some  explanations  were  recLuired  hy  Gon. 
Lee  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain  phrases  in  the  terms  of  surrender ;  and 
without  other  q^uestion  or  remark  the  act  that  was  to  put  out  of  existence 
the  Army  of  ^Northern  Virginia  w^  reduced  to  form  at  a  deal  table. 

When  Gen.  Lee  had  been  seen  riding  to  the  rear,  the  rumour  of  sur- 
render flew  like  wild-fire  through  the  Confederates.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  worn  and  battered  troops  wlio  watched  on  their  ai'raa 
for  the  result  of  the  conference  at  McLean's  house,  would  have  been  glad 
to  welcome  a  termination  of  their  sufferings,  come  in  what  form  it  might ; 
that  they  would  feel  a  certan  joy  when  a  long  agony  waa  over.  But  such 
was  not  the  display,  when  about  half  past  three  o'clock  in  the  evening 
Geo.  Lee  was  seen  thoughtfully  riding  back  to  his  headquarters,  and  it 
was  known  that  the  sm'render  had  been  completed.  His  leading  officers 
were  assembled,  anticipating  the  result  and  awaiting  his  return.  When 
the  terms  of  surrender  were  announced,  they  approached  their  great  com- 
mander in  turn,  and  shook  hands,  expressing  satisfaction  at  his  course,  and 
regret  at  parting.  The  lines  of  battle  that  had  awaited  a  possible  renewal 
of  the  combat,  were  broken ;  but  there  were  no  huzzas,  no  scattering,  not 
an  indecent  shout ;  but  the  men  broke  ranks  to  rush  up  to  their  beloved 
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commander,  straggling  with  oacli  other  to  wring  him  once  more  by  the 
hand.  It  was  a  most  atteeting  Bcene.  Eougli  and  nigged  men,  familiar 
with  hardship,  danger,  and  death  in  a  thousand  shapes,  had  tears  in  their 
eyes,  and  choked  with  emotion  as  they  thronged  aronnd  their  old  chieftain, 
Titt^ng  words  to  lighten  his  burden  and  mitigate  hie  pain.  He  had  so 
often  himself  uttered  such  words  to  them,  when  they  bled  on  the  battle- 
field or  toiled  on  the  weary  march.  Now  simple  as  ever,  very  serious  but 
collected,  with  the  marlis  of  a  Roman  manhood  yet  about  him,  he  tnmed 
to  his  soldiers,  not  to  insult  the  occasion  with  a  harangue  or  explanations 
or  regrets,  but  merely  to  say,  as  the  signs  of  tearless  suffering  gathered  in 
his  face :  "  Men,  we  have  fought  through  the  war  together ;  and  I  have 
done  the  best  I  could  for  you." 

The  day  after  tlie  surrender  Gen.  Lee  took  formal  leave  of  his  army  in 
the  following  plain  and  manly  a 


After  four  ycaia  of  arduous  Berviiie,  marked  by  unsurpassed  courage  and  fortitucle, 
the  Anaj  of  Korthem  Yirginia  haa  been  compellecl  to  yield  to  overwhelnung  numbers 

I  need  not  tell  the  Bnrriyors  of  so  many  hard-fougtt  battles,  who  have  remained 
Bfeadfast  to  the  last,  that  I  have  consented  to  this  result  £;om  no  distrust  of  them ;  but 
feeling  that  valour  and  devotion  could  accomplish  nothing  that  could  compensate  for 
the  loss  that  would  have  attended  the  continuation  of  the  contest,  I  have  determined  to 
avoid  the  useless  sacrifice  of  those  whose  past  services  have  endeared  them  to  their 
ooiintrjmen. 

By  the  terms  of  agreement,  officers  and  men  can  rotum  to  their  homes,  and  remain 
there  cntil  exchanged. 

Ton  will  take  with  yoa  tJie  mthfantion  that  proceeds  from  (^  eonsdoumesH  of  duty 
faultily  performed;  and  I  earnestly  pray  tliat  a  merciful  God  will  extend  to  yoa  His 
blessing  and  protection. 

With  aa  unceasing  admiration  of  your  constancy  and  devotion  to  your  country,  and 
a  gratefn!  remembrance  of  yom-  kind  and  generous  consideration  of  myself,  I  bid  yon  an 
affectionate  farewell. 

E.  E,  LEB,  General. 

On  the  12th  April,  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  its-last  pai-ade. 
On  that  day,  in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  of  the  coramissionera  of  sur- 
render, the  troops  marched  by  divisions  to  a  spot  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
Appomattox  Court-house,  where  thoy  stacked  arras  and  deposited  accon- 
trements.  About  seventy-five  hundred  men  laid  down  their  arms ;  but 
the  capitulation  included  in  addition  some  eighteen  thousand  stragglers 
who  were  unarmed,  and  who  eamc.up  to  claim  the  benefit  of  surrender  and 
accept  paroles.  With  remarkable  delicacy,  Gten.  Grant  was  not  present  at 
the  ceremony,  and  had  not  been  visible  since  his  interview  of  the  9ili  with 
Gen.  Lee. 
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Indeed,  this  Federal  commander  had,  in  the  closing  BceneB  of  the  con- 
test, behaved  with  a  magiianiiiiity  and  decorum  that  must  ever  be  remem- 
bei'ed  to  his  credit  even  by  thoae  who  disputed  his  reputation  in  other 
respects,  and  denied  his  claims  to  great  generalship.  He  had  with  re- 
markable facility  accorded  honourable  and  liberal  terms  to  the  vanquished 
army.  He  did  nothing  to  dramatize  the  surrender ;  he  made  no  triumphal 
entry  into  Richmond  ;  be  avoided  all  those  displays  of  triumph  so  dear  to 
the  Northern  heart ;  he  spared  everything  that  might  wound  the  feel- 
ing or  imply  the  humiliation  of  a  vanquished  foe.  There  were  no 
indecent  exultations;  no  "sensations;"  no  shows;  he  received  the  sur- 
render of  his  adversary  with  every  courteous  recognition  due  an  honour- 
able enemy,  and  conducted  the  closing  scenes  with  as  much  simplicity  as 
possible. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  12fch  April,  Gen.  Lee,  attended  by  five  mem- 
bers of  his  staff,  rode  into  Kichmond,  and  drew  rein  at  his  house  on 
IVanklin  street.  He  passed  on  rapidly,  as  if  to  escape  notice ;  black- 
ened ruins  threw  their  shadows  across  the  way ;  strange  faces  were 
on  the  streets ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  his  commanding  figure  to 
pass  without  the  challenge  of  curiosity,  and  there  presently  ran 
along  the  side-walks  the  shout,  "  It's  Gen.  Lee."  Instantly  there 
was  a  wild  chase  after  the  party  of  horsemen.  The  General  simply 
raised  his  hat  as  he  rode  rapidly  on ;  dismounting,  he  shook  hands 
with  Gomo  that  pressed  upon  him ;  he  showed  an  anxiety  to  enter  hia 
house,  and  in  a  few  momenta  he  had  passed  into  the  fondly-desired  retire- 
ment of  his  simple  home. 

In  Washington  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee's  army  was  taken  as  the 
dose  of  the  war.  No  sooner  was  it  known  than  Secretary  Stanton  imme- 
diately telegraphed  an  order  to  the  headquarters  of  every  army  and  depart- 
ment, and  to  every  fort  and  arsenal  in  the  United  States,  to  fire  a  salute 
of  two  hundred  guns  in  celebration  of  the  event.  To  Grant  he  despatched : 
"  Thanks  be  to  Almighty  God  for  the  great  victory  witli  which  He  has  this 
day  crowned  you  and  the  gallant  armies  under  your  command.  The 
thanks  of  this  department,  and  of  the  Government,  and  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States — their  reverence  and  honour  have  been  deserved — will 
be  rendei-ed  to  yoa  and  the  brave  and  gallant  officers  and  soldiers  of  your 
army  for  all  time." 

A  vast  concourse  of  people  assembled  at  the  President'e  house  to  malce 
the  popular  congratulations  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  There  was  music,  illumina^ 
tions  ;  the  gronnd  was  ablaze  with  triumphal  lights ;  and  the  vast  crowd 
called  impatiently  for  a  response  from  the  President.  It  was  a  grand  his- 
torical occasion ;  one  of  great  thoughts  and  imposing  circumstances ;  one 
Cor  noble  and  memorable  utterances.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
came  forward,  and  called  for  the  "rebel"  song  of  "Dixie."     He  said: 
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"  I  have  always  thoTight  tliat '  Dixie '  was  one  of  the  best  eongs  I  ever 
heard.  Our  adversaries  over  the  way,  I  know,  have  attempted  to  appro- 
priate it ;  but  I  insist  that  on  yesterday  we  fairly  captured  it.  I  referred 
the  question  to  the  attorney-general,  and  he  gave  it  ae  hia  legal  opinion 
that  it  is  now  our  property.  (Laughter  and  loud  applause.)  I  now  ask 
the  hand  to  give  ue  a  good  turn  upon  it."  It  was  the  characteristic  speech 
and  last  joke  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
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lEADHHS. — THE  liEtATIOM 

SEAL  OOSQLTraiOB",  ATTO  AH  IMPORTAKT 


The  Burrencier  of  Gen.  Lee  was  plainly  the  decisive  cyent  of  the  war, 
and  drew  after  it  rapid  and  impoi'tant  consequences.  The  situation  in  the 
Atlantic  States  south  of  Virginia,  was  weak ;  and  that  part  of  the  Oon- 
fedei'aey  had  been  for  some  time  thoroughly  demoralized.  The  limits  of 
Johnston's  command  included  liTorth  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
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Florida  ;  and  the  fate  of  this  estensive  military  tenitory  depended  upon 
an  army  whose  effective  force  was  less  tlian  twenty  thousand  men.  Gen. 
Johnston's  statement  of  the  force  at  his  command  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ealeigh,  was  ISjSTS  total,  infantry  and  artillery  present  for  dnty,  of  which 
not  more  than  14,179  were  effective,  with  a  cavalry  force  little  over  Sve 
thousand.  Florida  was  destitute  of  troops,  and  South  Carolina  was  pretty 
much  in  the  condition  of  a  conquered  province,  there  heing  no  known 
Confederate  force  in  it  beyond  a  division  of  cavaliy  less  than  one  thou- 
sand. G-en,  Johnston  found  himself  by  the  disaster  in  Yirginia,  opposed 
to  a  combined  force  of  alarming  magnitude ;  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
supplying  his  troops ;  the  enemy  had  already  captured  all  workshops  with- 
in the  Confederacy  for  the  preparation  of  ammunition  and  repairing  of 
arms ;  and  thus  enaharr^sed,  crippled  and  disheartened,  ivhat  was  ac- 
counted in  point  of  importance  the  second  army  of  the  Confederacy,  num- 
bering on  its  rolls  more  than  seventy  thousand  men,  and  yet  reduced  to 
less  than  one-third  of  this  number  by  desertions  and  "  absenteeism,"  aban- 
doned the  hope  of  successful  war,  and  prepared  to  surrender. 


OF  JOHNSTON  S   AKMl', 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  Apiil,  Sherman's  army  had  halted  some  four- 
teen miles  from  Raleigh,  when  it  received  the  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Lee.  The  next  day  it  occupied  Ealeigh  ;  Gen.  Johnston  having  taken  up 
a  line  of  retreat  by  the  railroad  running  by  HiUsboro,  Greensboro,  Salis- 
bury and  Chai-lotte.  Sherman  commenced  pursuit  by  crossing  the  curve 
of  tbat  road  in  tlie  direction  of  Ashboro,  and  Charlotte ;  and  after  the  head 
of  his  colunm  had  crossed  the  Cape  Fear  River  at  Avens  Ferry,  he  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  Gen.  Johnston  on  the  15th  April,  asking  if 
some  arrangement  could  not  be  effected,  which  should  prevent  tlie  further 
usele^  effusion  of  blood.  It  was  Eventually  arranged  that  a  personal  in- 
terview should  talte  place  between  the  two  commanders  at  a  designated 
point ;  and  on  the  18th  April,  they  met  at  a  farm-house,  five  miles  from 
Durham  Station,  under,  a  flag  of  truce.  In  proposing  a  surrendei".  Gen. 
d-ohnston  wanted  some  more  general  concessions  than  had  been  made  in 
the  case  of  Gen  Lee  ;  and  the  result  was  a  military  convention,  which  Gen. 
Johnston  declared  tliat  he  signed  "to  spare  the, blood  of  his  gallant  little 
army,  to  prevent  further  suffering  of  the  people  by  tlie  devastation  and 
riiin  inevitable  from  the  marches  of  invading  armies,  and  to  avoid  the  crime 
csf  waging  a  hopeless  war."  This  document,  which  wo  place  here,  was  cer- 
tainly an  extraordinary  ona  on  Sherman's  part. 
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Memohahdom,  ok  Basis  op  Aqbebmbnt,  made  this  eighteenth  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1865, 
near  Durham  Btation,  in  the  State  <if  Sorth  OaroUna,  hy  and  hetween  Cfen,  Joseph  & 
Johnston,  comtnanding  Oonfedernte  Amvy,  and  Miy.-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  omhiruinding 
Army  of  the  Vhited  Btatea,  in  Jforth  Oa^oUna,  loth  leing  present : 
1.  The  contending  armies  now  in  the  field  to  n  amt  n  th  U  is  quo,  imfil  notice  ia 
^vcn  by  the  commanding  general  of  any  one  to  t  opp  n  nt,  n  i  reasonable  time,  say 
fortj-eiglit  hours,  allowed. 

a.  lis  Confederate  armies  now  in  existence  to  b  1  b  nl  d,  and  conducted  to 
their  several  State  capitals,  therein  to  deposit  th  r  arms  and  public  property  in  the 
State  arsenal,  and  each  officer  and  man  to  esecut  and  file  an  a  eement  to  cease  from 
acts  of  war,  and  to  abide  the  action  of  both  State  and  Federal  authorities.  The  num- 
ber of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  be  reported  to  the  chief  of  ordnance  at  Washing- 
ton City,  Bubject  to  the  future  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  be  used  solely  to  maintain  peace  and  order  within  the  borders  of  the  States 


3.  The  recognition  by  the  Eiccutive  of  the  United  States  of  the  several  State 
governments,  on  their  officers  and  legislatures  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States ;  and  ^^hero  conflicting  State  governmenta  have  resulted 
from  the  war,  the  legitimacy  of  all  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States, 

4.  The  re-establishment  of  all  Federal  courts  in  the  several  States,  with  powers  aa 
defined  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Congre^, 

5.  The  people  and  inhabitants  of  all  these  States  to  be  guarantied,  so  far  as  the 
Executive  can,  their  political  rights  and  franchisei,  as  well  as  tlicir  rights  of  person 
and  property,  as  defined  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  States 
respectively, 

6.  The  Executive  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  not  to  disturb 
any  of  the  people  by  reason  of  the  late  war,  so  long  aa  they  live  in  p  a  nd  q^u  t  and 
abstain  from  acts  of  armed  hostility,  and  obey  the  laws  in  existence  at  the  plac     f  their 


7.  In  general  terms,  the  wa 
the  United  States  can  command,  on  the  condition  of  the  disbandm  nt  f  th  C  fed- 
erate armies,  distribution  of  the  arms,  and  the  resumption  of  peaceabl  pu  ut  1  y  the 
officera  and  men  hitherfo  composing  said  armies. 

Not  being  duly  empowered  by  our  respective  principals  to  flilhl  th  t  ms  wo 
individually  and  officially  pledge  ourselves  to  promptly  obtain  an  an  w  th  t  md 
to  carry  out  the  above  programme, 

"W.  T.  SHERMAIT,  Major- Genera?,, 


There  was  mncli  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  people,  that  a 
man  of  Sheiinan's  furious  antecedenlB  and  incendiary  record  m  iJie  war, 
should  exhibit  such  a  Bpirit  of  Uberahty  as  contained  in  the  above  paper. 
But  further  developments  explained  the  apparent  contradiction,  and 
showed  that  Sherman  intended  the  paper  only  as  a  snare ;  that  he  was 
prepared  to  violate  its  spirit  as  soon  as  it  was  signed ;  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  disregard  the  paroles  he  took,  and  to  refuse  to  protect 
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tJicm ;  and  tliat  he  was  performing  a  part  of  hypocrisy,  tlie  meanest  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  A  few  weeks  after  the  eonfereneo  at  Diu'Iiam 
Station,  this  man  had  the  astoiinding  hardihood  to  testify  as  follows 
before  a  committee  of  the  Congress  at  Washington :  "  It  then  occurred 
to  me  that  I  might  write  off  some  general  propositions,  meaning  litUe,  or 
meaning  much,  according  to  the  construction  of  parties — what  I  would 
term  '  glittering  generalities  '—and  send  them  to  "Waehington,  which 
I  could  do  in  four  days.  I  therefore  drew  up  the  Memorandum  (which 
has  been  puhlished  to  the  world)  for  the  pui-pose  of  referring  it  to  the 
proper  Executive  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  enabling  him  to 
define  to  me  what  I  might  promise,  simply  to  cover  the  pride  of  the 
Southern  men,  who  thereby  became  subordinate  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  civil  and  militaiy.  If  any  eonce^ions  were  made  in  those  general 
terms,  they  were  made  because  I  then  believed,  and  now  believe,  they 
would  have  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Unite<3  States  the  absolute 
oonArol  of  every  Confederate  officer  and  soldier,  all  their  muster-rolls, 
and  all  their  arms.  1  never  designed  to  shelter  a  himum  }>emg  from,  any 
UahUity  incurred  im  Gonseq-uenoe  of  past  acts  %o  the  civU  tribunals  of  our 
country,  and  I  do  not  believe  a  fair  and  manly  intei-pretation  of  my  terms 
can  so  construe  them,  for  the  words,  "  United  States  courts,"  "  United 
States  authorities,"  "  limitations  of  executive  power,"  occur  in  every  para- 
graph. And  if  they  see^ningly  yield  terms  better  than  the  public  would 
desire  to  be  given  to  the  Southern  people,  if  sl/ndied  closely  and  weU,  it 
will  le  found  that  there  is  an  absolute  submission  on  their  part  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  either  through  its  executive,  legislative, 
or  judicial  authorities." 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  terms,  within  the  decent  vocabulary  of 
history,  to  characterize  the  effrontery  and  self-complacency  of  this  con- 
fession of  a  game  of  hypocrisy  with  a  conquered  honorable  adversary, 
surrendeiTug  his  arms  with  full  faith  in  the  promises  of  the  conqueror ' 
But  even  this  record  of  double-dealing  was  to  be  surpassed.  The  man 
wlio  aiFected  so  much  generosity  at  Durham  Station,  and  signed  the  name 
of  "  W.  T.  Sherman,  Major-G-eneral,  &c, "  to  the  Memorandum  quoted 
above,  took  occeasion,  after  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  Johnston,  to  make 
the  following  speech  at  a  soldiers'  festival  in  the  State  of  Ohio : — 

"  Whea  tbo  rebels  veatiired  thtar  all  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  our  Qovernment,  tliey 
pledged,  tbeir  lives,  tlieir  fortimes,  aud  their  sacred  honours  to  their  cause.  The 
Government  accepted  their  wager  of  battle.  Hence,  when  we  conquered,  m«,  ly  conquest, 
gained  aU  the^  had — fhmr  property  lecame  ours  hj  cmtgvest.  Thus  they  lost  their  slaves, 
their  mules,  tbrfr  horses,  their  cotton,  thrfr  all ;  and  even  their  Uvea  and  personal  liberiy, 
throwu  by  them  into  the  issue,  leere  theira  only  5y  oitr  forbearance  and  clemency.  So, 
Boldiera,  -when  ise  marched  through  and  conquered  the  country  of  the  rebels,  vie  liecatm 
ewners  of  aU  fhey  had,  and  I  don't  want  jou  to  be  troubled  in  your  c 
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taking,  wliile  on  our  great  marGb,  tbe  prnpertj  of  conquered  rebels.  They  forfeited 
their  rights  to  it,  and  I,  being  agent  for  the  GoTemment  to  which  I  helonged,  gave  you 
authority  to  keep  all  the  quartermasters  couldn't  take  possession  of  or  didn't  want. 

Sncli  an  example  of  astonnding  inconsistency,  sncli  a  record  of  un- 
blushing hypocrisy  no  public  man  could  stand  against  for  a  day,  except 
in  that  peculiar  community  of  tlie  Hiforth,  wliere  demagogueism  and  time- 
service  are  fair  games,  and  "  the  smart  man "  gets  the  plaudits  of  the 
multitude,  n.o  matter  in  what  line  of  conduct  he  asserts  his  ingenuity. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  ti-uce  of  Durham  Station  was  dis- 
regarded at  Washington,  and  that  no  time  was  lost  there  in  repudiating 
the  propositions  contained  in  Sherman's  basis  of  agreement,  which,  in  the 
estravagant  language  of  that  amateiu-  diplomatist,  was  to  restore  "  peace 
to  the  banks  of  the  Eio  Grande."  Of  course,  no  plan  could  be  entertained 
at  "Washington  that  substituted  the  simple  idea  of  a  restored  Union  for 
that  of  subjugation.  The  Federal  Government,  as  is  already  apparent  in 
these  pages,  was  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  South,  the  extinction  of  the  State  governments, 
or  their  reduction  to  provisional  establisbmenta,  and  the  programme  ol 
a  general  confiscation  of  property.  Sherman  was  censured  juid  denounced 
in  a  way  that  shoot  his  factitious  military  reputation  ;  and  it  was  said  to 
be  the  madness  of  generosity  to  abolish  the  eonfiBCation  ]aws,  and  relieve 
"  rebels  "  from  all  pains  and  penalties  for  their  crimes.  It  was  at  once 
telegraphed  from  Washington  thronghout  the  country,  that  Sherman's 
truce  was  disregarded,  and  that  Grant  would  go  to  North  Carolina  to 
compel  Johnston's  surrender  on  the  same  terms  as  Gen.  Lee  had  accepted. 
On  tills  basis,  the  surrender  was  eventually  made ;  but  Gen.  Grant  was 
generous  enough  to  forbear  taking  control  of  Sherman's  army,  contenting 
himself  with  prompting  that  commander  to  what  the  Washington  Gov- 
ernment had  declared  should  be  the  text  of  the  negotiations. 

In  following  the  logical  chain  of  consequences  of  Gen.  Lee's  suri'ender, 
we  are  led  to  notice  how  each  section  of  the  Confederate  defences  gare 
way  with  this  event.  We  have  already  seen  how  tlie  cordon  of  the 
Atlantic  States  fell  with  Johnston's  surrender ;  find  we  shall  now  see  how 
the  system  of  Confederate  defence  fell  in  the  Southwest ;  and  how,  in  a 
little  time  thereafter,  the  department  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  was  pros- 
trated, completing  the  downfall  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 


OPEEATIONS  IN  THE   SOUTHWEST— CAPTOEE  OF  MOBILE — WILSON  3  EXPEDmON. 

As  part,  of  the  general  design  of  the  Ii"ederai  arms  in  1865,  a  move- 
ment was  prepared  early  in  that  year  against  the  city  of  Mobile  and  the 
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interioiir  of  Alabama,  When  Hood's  ill-fated  army  was  beaten  and  driven 
across  the  Tennessee  Rivev,  the  troops  which  Gen.  Canhy  had  sent  to  aid 
Xhomas  were  returned,  and,  being  heavily  reinforced,  prepared  to  under- 
take, with  assured  success,  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mobile — an  enteiprise 
wliich  had  not  yet  been  ventured  upon,  unless  very  remotely,  by  any 
Federal  ai-my. 

The  works  of  Mobile  were  very  strong,  and  the  supplies  of  food  were 
abundant  for  a  siege.  The  heavy  ordnance  was  excellent  and  well  dis- 
posed. Bnt  the  garrison  was  few  in  number,  and  the  supply  of  ammu- 
nition was  small.  Otlier  important  interests  of  the  Oonfedei'acy  would 
admit  of  no  more  troops,  nor  of  more  ammunition  being  placed  in  Mobile. 

A  large  Federal  army  was  soon  collected  on  the  waters  near  Mobile, 
with  a  very  great  naval  force  and  a  fleet  of  ti'ansports  adequate  to  all  the 
j-equirements  of  so  great  an  expedition.  Early  in  March,  the  preparations 
for  attack  seemed  complete.  But  the  weather  was  bad  and  unfavoiirahle 
to  operations.  On  the  25th  March,  Gen.  Canby  commenced  to  move  his 
forces  to  the  attack.  Two  corps  of  infantry,  respectively  commanded  by 
Grcns.  Granger  and  A.  J,  Smith,  (the  whole  commanded  by  Canby  in  per- 
son) marched  from  thoir  camp  on  and  near  Fish  River,  against  the  posi- 
tiofts  occupied  by  Gen  Maury  at  Spanish  Fort  and  Makely. 

The  same  day,  a  corps  of  infantry,  with  a  strong  force  of  cavalry,  moved, 
under  command  of  Gen.  Steele,  from  Pensacola  towards  Salem,  via  Pol- 
lard. Tlie  whole  of  Canby's  forces  now  in  motion  may  be  estimated  at 
near  sixty  thousand  effectives,  being  three  corps  of  infantry,  and  about  six 
thousand  cavalry. 

The  whole  artillery  and  infantry  effective  force  holding  Mobile,  under 
Gen.  Maury's  command,  numbered  less  than  eight  thousand.  His  cavalry 
numbered  less  than  fifteen  hundred,  and  were  not  available  in  the  siego 
operations. 

On  the  26th  March,  Canby  appeared  in  hea-vy  force  before  Spanish 
Fort,  and  commraenced  its  siege.  The  same  day,  he  threw  a  division  aa  if 
against  Fort  Blakely,  but  did  not  yet  take  position  for  its  siege.  The 
position  of  Spanish  Fort  was  about  twelve  milos  from  Mobile,  on  the  east- 
ei'o  shore  of  Appalachie  River,  abont  two  and  a  half  miles  above  its  mouth. 
The  position  was  important  aa  commanding  the  batteries,  Huger  and 
Tracey,  which  held  the  Appalachie  River,  The  fortifications  when  the 
siege  commenced,  consisted  of  a  battery  on  the  water  of  six  heavy  guns  and 
of  tliree  detached  redoubts  (open  in  the  gorge)  connected  by  a  line  of  rifie- 
pits,  with  a  line  of  abattis  in  front ;  the  whole  sweeping  in  a  sort  of  semi- 
circle, and  resting  both  flanks  on  the  river.  The  whole  length  of  coast  was 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Gen.  Randall  Gibson,  of  Louisiana,  commanded 
the  forces  and  conducted  the  defence  of  Spanish  Fort.  The  garrison  of 
Spanish  Fort  was  made  up  of  the  veteran  Louisiana  brigade  of  Gibson, 
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(five  hundred  mnskets),  the  veteran  Alahama  bi-igade,  of  Holtzelaw, 
(seven  hundred  nmekets),  and  a  brigade  of  Alabama  l)oys  under  Brig. -Gen. 
Thomas,  numbering  about  nine  hundred  effectives.  There  were  besides, 
several  companies  of  the  Twenty-second  Louisiana  heavy  arrillery,  and 
three  eompajiies  of  light  artilleiy.  Soon  after  the  siege  commenced,  the 
brigade  of  boy-res'erves  was  exchanged  for  Eaton's  Texane  and  North  Car- 
olinians, which  numbered  only  about  five  hundred  musketa,  and  which 
made  the  whole  infantiy  force  about  seventeen  hundred  mufikets. 

TJie  enemy  pressed  his  si^e  energetically,  but  cautiously.  The  defence 
was  vigourous,  bold  and  defiant.  The  little  garrison,  when  manning  tlieir 
works,  as  they  did  incessantly  for  sixteen  days  and  nights,  stood  in  single 
rank,  aad  several  feet  apart.  The  experience  of  defence  soon  showed  that 
many  things  were  lacking ;  but  the  troops  vigourously  applied  themselves 
to  remedy  the  defects,  and  in  a  few  nights  had  constructed  traverses  and 
bomb-proofs,  and  chevaux-de-frise  and  rifie-pits,  which  proved  amply  suf 
ficient  for  all  their  subsequent  reijnirements.  By  energetic  digging,  the 
enrany  managed  to  advance  to  within  one  hundred  yards  of  portions  of  the 
main  line  of  defence.  He  continually  increased  his  batteries.  Ho  finally 
opened  at  close  range,  with  a  gceat  number  of  wooden  mortars  ;  and  al 
thongh,  in  the  early  j^t  of  the  operations,  the  skill  and  energy  of  Slocum^'a 
and  Masaenberg's,  and  Potter's  artillerists  could  always  silence  the 
enemy's  guns,  they  were  qiiite  ineffective  now,  and  towards  the  close,  ovory 
gun  of  the  Confederates  was  easily  silenced. 

On  the  8th  April,  Gen.  Maury,  after  conference  with  Gen.  Gibson,  de- 
cided that  the  defence  had  been  protracted  long  enough,  and  gave  orders 
to  commence  that  night  to  remove  the  surplus  material,  and  stores,  and 
men,  so  that  by  the  night  of  the  11th,  the  whole  force  should  be  with- 
drawn, Eai-ly  in  the  night  of  tlie  8th,  the  enemy  made  a  forward  move- 
ment on  Gibson's  left  flank  and  established  himself  in  such  a  position  as 
would  cut  off  further  communications  by  the  river  with  Mobile,  and  im- 
peril the  gaiTison,  In  pursuance  of  his  general  instractions,  Gibson  with- 
drew his  gai-riaon  at  once,  and  evacuated  the  position  of  Spanish  Eort, 
necessarily  leaving  his  guns  and  stores  to  the  enemy.  The  garrison  was 
immediately  transfeiTed  to  the  city  of  Mobile,  which,  it  was  judged,  would 
be  soon  attacked.  Col.  Patton  tansfeiTed  his  headquarters  to  Batteiy 
Huger,  upon  which,  and  Tracey,  would  depend  the  defence  of  the  Appa- 
laehie  Kiver. 

On  the  31st  March,  Steele,  who  had  marched  with  bis  corps  from  Pen- 
sacola,  had  dispersed  the  cavalry  force,  which,  under  Clauton,  opposed  his 
advance  at  Pine  Eari'en  Creek,  and  occupied  Pollard ;  and  now  suddeny 
appeared  before  Biakely  and  commenced  to  besiege  it. 

Geu,  Sfc.  John  Liddell,  of  Louisiana,  commanded  the  forces  at  Biakely, 
which  consisted  of  about  2,300  muskets,  and  three  or  four  companies  of 
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artillei'y— in  all  about  2,600  effectives.  The  groTind  was  better  for  det'entie 
tlian  at  Spanish  Fort.  The  works  were  better  placed ;  and  it  was  believed 
that  the  enemy  would  make  but  elow  progress  in  its  siege.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  the  Missouri  brigade,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  mnskets, 
under  Gates ;  a  Missiesippi  brigade,  eight  hundred  muskets ;  tiie  brigade 
of  Alabama  boy-reserves,  under  Thomas,  nine  hundred  muskets ;  a  regi' 
ment  of  Mississippi  dismounted  light  artillerists  armed  with  muskets,  and 
several  companies  of  artillery. 

Very  little  progress  had  been  made  in  the  siege  of  Elaliely,  when 
Spanish  Fort  was  evaeaated  on  the  8th  April,  During  the  following  day, 
however,  Canby  was  sending  up  his  army  from  about  Spanish  Fort  to- 
wards Blakely  ;  and  in  the  evening,  at  five  o'clock,  he  made  a  grand  as- 
sault with  a  column  of  twenty-five  .thousand  infantry.  After  being  re- 
pulsed on  many  parts  of  the  line,  he  succeeded  in  overwhelming  the  little 
gai'rison,  and  capturing  it  with  the  position. 

Gen.  Maury  found  his  force  now  reduced  to  less  than  five  thousand  ef- 
fective infantry  and  artillery  ;  his  ammunition  almost  exhausted ;  and  the 
city  of  Mobile,  witli  ite  population  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  non-com- 
batants, exposed  to  the  danger  of  assault  and  sack,  by  an  army  of  more' 
than  fifty  thousand  men,  ten  thousand  of  whom  were  negroes.  His  in- 
stnictions  from  his  superiour  of&eer  were  to  save  his  garrison,  and  evacuate 
the  city  whenever  he  should  find  that  judicious  defence  could  no  longer 
be  made,  and  that  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  the  garrison  was  still 
open  to  him. 

On  the  night  of  the  fall  of  Biakely,  he  resolved  to  evacuate  Mobile, 
and  save  his  army.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  operations  of  the 
evacuation  commenced.  Many  steamers  were  in  the  port  prepared  for 
this  contingency ;  upon  them  were  hastily  thrown  such  ordnance  stores  as 
remained  fit  for  troops  in  tlie  field,  all  of  the  light  guns,  and  the  beet  of  the 
quartermaster's  and  commissary  stores.  The  gamsons  of  the  redoubts  and 
batteries  about  the  city  were  also  embarked  on  these  steamers,  and  sent 
up  the  Tombigbee  river  to  Deniopolis.  The  infanti'y  forces  accompanied 
the  wagon  train  by  the  dirt  road  to  Mendina  or  were  sent  up  on  the  cars. 
The  large  depots  of  commissary  stores  were  turned  over  to  the  mayor  of 
Mobile,  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  city. 

In  the  morning  of  the  12th  April,  the  evacuation  was  completed.  Gen, 
Maury,  with  his  staff,  and  tlio  rear-guard  of  three  Imndi'ed  Louisianians, 
under  Col.  Lindsay,  moved  out  of  the  city  at  dayliglit.  Gen.  Gibson  re- 
mained to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  orders,  relative  to  the  drawing  in  of 
the  cavalry  force  of  Col.  Spence,  which  was  to  bum  the  cotton  in  the  city, 
and  then  cover  tlie  rear  of  the  army.  After  having  seen  to  the  execution 
of  every  order,  Gen.  Gibson  directed  the  Mayor  of  the  city  to  go  out  to 
the  fleet  with  a  white  fli^,  and  apprise  the  Federal  authorities  that  Mobile 
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had  been  entirely  evacuated  by  the  Confederate  forces,  and  tliat  no  resist- 
ance would  be  offered  to  the  enemy's  entrance  into  the  city.  About  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Gen,  Oanby  with  his  forces,  marched  into  Mobile, 
and  peaceably  occupied  it. 

The  Bederal  navy  took  but  little  part  in  the  opei'ations.  Two  monitors 
were  sunk  by  torpedoes  in  an  attempt  to  cross  Appalaehie  Bar,  when  the 
fleet  desisted  from  fui-ther  action.  During  the  progress  of  the  evacuation, 
the  little  isolated  gaiTisons  of  Tracey  and  Huger,  nnder  Col.  Patton's 
command,  retrained  and  returned  with  great  effect  the  heavy  Are  of  the 
enemy's  batteries  on  the  eastern  shore.  Here  was  fired  the  last  cannon  . 
for  the  Confederacy  in  the  war. 

Whilst  the  operations  f^ainst  Hobile  were  in  progress,  a  heavy  move- 
ment of  Federal  cavalry  was  completing  the  plan  of  subjugation  in  the 
Southwest.  An  expedition,  consisting  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  was  placed  nnder  command  of  Gen.  "Wilson,  who  had  been  detailed 
from  Thomas'  army,  and  directed  to  make  a  demonstration,  from  East- 
port,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Tennessee  Hiver  upon 
Tuscaloosa  and  Selma,  in  favour  of  Canhy's  operations  against  Mobile  and 
Central  Alabama. 

On  the  22d  March,,  all  the  arrangements  having  been  perfected,  and 
the  order  of  march  designated,  the  movement  began.  At  this  time  Gen. 
I'orrest's  forces  were  near  West  Point,  Mississippi,  one  himdrcd  and  fifty 
miles  southwest  of  Eastport,  while  Gen,  Eoddy  occupied  Montevallo,  on 
the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  Eailroad,  nearly  the  same  distance  to 
the  southeast.  By  starting  on  diverging  roads,  Wilson  expected  to  leave 
tlie  Confederates  in  doubt  as  to  his  real  object,  and  compel  their  small 
bodies  of  cavalry  to  watch  equally  Columbus,  Tuscaloosa  and  Selma. 

The  enemy  in  full  strength  approached  Selma  on  tho  2d,  April.  Gen. 
Forrest,  after  an  affair  with  his  advance  near  Ebenezer  Church,  had  fallen 
back  to  Selma,  He  had  developed  Wilson's  force,  and  knew  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  save  the  city  with  the  limited  force  under  his  command ; 
but  he  determined  to  discharge  what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty,  and  to 
make  the  best  fight  he  could  under  the  circumstances.  The  line  of  works 
was  about  four  miles  long.  It  was  held  by  not  more  than  three  thousand 
men  in  all ;  fully  one-half  of  whom  werg  undrilled,  untrained  militia,  with 
old-fashioned  muskets  in  their  hands,  and  so  Btrung  out  over  the  ground 
they  had  to  defend,  that  they  wei-e  from  five  to  ten  feet  apart.  Skirmish- 
ing commenced  in  front  of  the  works  about  noon.  About  four  or  five 
o'clock,  a  charge  was  made  against  that  part  of  the  line  near  the  point 
where  the  Selma  and  Meridian  Eailroad  crossed  the  worts,  and  which  was 
heJd  by  a  Kentucky  brigade,  under  the  command  of  Gen,  Buford.  After 
an  obstinate  fight,  the  position  was  earned ;  the  eneniy  came  into  po^es- 
sion  of  one  of  the  most  important  depots  in  the  southwest ;  and  having  oc- 
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eupiod  Selma,  destroyed  tiie  arsenals,  foundries,  arms,  stores  and  military 
mnnitions  of  every  kind.  Gen.  Eorrest  escaped  with  a  portion  of  his  com- 
mand. Having  captured  Sdma,  and  communicated  with  Gen,  Canby, 
Wilson  determined  to  move  by  the  way  of  Montgomery  into  Georgia,  and 
after  breaking  up  railroads,  and  destroying  stores  and  army  supplies,  in 
diat  State,  to  march  thence  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  theatre  of  opera- 
tions in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  On  the  13th  April,  his  advance 
guard  reached  Montgomery  and  received  fJie  surrender  of  the  city.  Thence 
a  force  marched  direct  on  Oolnmbas,  and  another  on  West  Point.  Both 
of  these  places  were  assaulted  and  captured  on  the  16th ;  but  at  West 
Point,  there  was  an  episode  of  desperate  Confederate  valour  in  the  dreary 
story  of  a  country  overrun  almost  without  r^ietance. 

Gen,  R.  C,  Tyler,  with  an  obstinate  heroism,  unsurpassed  during  the 
war,  determined  to  hold  West  Pont,  with  less  than  three  hundred  men. 
He  believed  the  maintenance  of  his  post,  and  the  delay  of  the  opposing 
forces  from  crossing  the  Chattahoochie  at  that  point,  an  essential  aid  to  the 
defence  of  Columbus  ;  and  although  hia  garrison  was  a  feeble  one,  impro- 
vised, for  the  most  part,  from  the  citizens,  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in 
what  he  regarded  the  duty  of  a  soldier,  to  hold  his  post  at  whatever  sacri- 
fice, to  the  last  extremity.  It  was  a  hopel^s  defence,  except  for  the  pur- 
poses of  delaying  the  enemy  ;  and  it  was  protracted  until  the  brave  and 
devoted  commander  had  fallen  dead  with  his  sword  in  his  hand. 

This  memorable  defence  of  West  Point  was  made  in  a  small  work — 
Fort  Tyler — about  half  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  Firing  contin- 
uously with  large  cannon  and  rifles,  the  enemy  slowly  and  cautiously  ap-, 
preached  the  gallant  little  baud  of  heroes  until  within  about  twenty  steps 
of  them.  Then,  with  loud  yells,  they  attempted  to  scale  the  works,  but 
were  repulsed  and  held  at  bay  until  all  the  ammunition  in  the  fort  had 
been  exhausted ;  and  then,  when  the  Federals  were  in  the  ditch  around 
the  fort,  the  brave  and  gallant  men  inside  of  it,  hurled  stones,  and  even 
their  unbayonetted  guns,  upon  them.  The  Confederate  flag  was  never 
haiiled  down,  until  by  the  Federals,  nor  any  white  flag  hoisted  until  the 
enemy  had  leaped  the  parapet. 

In  referring  to  the  aiFair  of  West  Point,  a  Southern  newspaper  that  yet 
dared  to  speak  its  mind,  said :  "  A  more  gallant  instance  of  devotion  has 
never  been  known  smee  the  time  of  Charles,  King  of  Sweden,  when  he, 
with  his  body-guard  and  a  few  house  servants,  in  the  heart  of  tlie  enemy's 
country,  defended  himself  against  an  entire  army  of  Turks,  until  his  place 
of  retreat  was  burned  to  the  ground  by  lighted  arrows  from  the  assaulting 
party." 

On  the  21st,  Wilson,  having  united  his  forces,  approached  Macon, 
which  was  defended  by  Gen.  Howell  Cobb,  with  a  small  force,  mostly 
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militia.     Within  thirteen  miles  of  the  town,  he  ivas  met  by  a  flag  of  truce, 
bearing  the  following  communication : 


To  the  Cam/mmuling  ffeneral  of  (he  United  States  Fm-cea ; 

Gbsbrai  :  I  tave  juat  received  from.  Gen.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  ray  immediate  com- 
mander, a  telegraphic  dispatch  of  wMch  tlie  following  is  a  copy : 

"Via  CoiDMiiii  laOi,  Tia  AvousiJ  2Wi,  ( 

"Maj.-Oew.  H.  Cobb:  Inform  General  conimanding  enemy's  forces  in  your  front, 
that  a  truce  foi  the  purpose  of  a  final  settlement  waa  agreed  upon  yesterday  hetweea 
Gens.  Johnston  and  Sherman  applicable  to  all  forces  under  their  commands.  A  message 
to  that  effect  from  Gen.  Sherman  will  be  seat  lum  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  contend- 
ing forces  are  to  occupy  their  present  pOMtioa,  forty-eight  hours'  notice  being  given  of  a 
resumption  of  hostilities.  "  G.  T.  EBAtmEOAHB, 


My  force  being  a  portiou  of  Gen.  Johnston's  command,  I  proceed  at  once  to  execute 
the  terms  of  the  armistice,  and  have  accordingly  issued  orders  for  the  carrying  out  the 
same.  I  will  meet  you  at  any  intermediate  point  between  our  respective  lines,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  tlie  necessary  arrangemeafe  for  a  more  perfect  enforcemcat  of  the 
armistice.  This  comm.unication  will  be  handed  to  you  by  Brig.-Gen.  F.  H.  Robinson. 
I  am.  General,  very  respectfully  yours, 

HOWEU:.  COBB, 
Maji>i>GsneTaI  Commamline*  etc 

This  notice  led  to  a  correspondence,  not  necessaiy  to  be  included  here, 
and  was  ultimately  followed  by  the  final  capitulation  of  the  Confedei-ata 
forces  east  of  the  Ohattahoochie,  The  destruction  of  kon-works,  fonn- 
dries,  arsenals,  supplies,  ammunition,  and  provisions  in  Alabama  and 
Georgia  was  irreparable;  the  Confederacy  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  evi- 
dently in  a  state  of  collapse ;  and — the  news  of  Johnston's  suiTender  hav- 
ing traversed  the  eountry—Gen.  Dick  Taylor,  on  the  4th  May,  surrendered 
to  Gen,  Canby  "  the  forces,  munitions  of  war,  etc.,  in  the  Department  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  East  Louisiana."  The  terms  of  surrender  were 
essentially  the  same  as  those  accorded  to  Loe  and  Johnston  :  officers  and 
men  to  he  paroled  until  duly  exchanged  or  otherwise  released  hj  the 
United  States ;  officers  to  give  their  individiial,  paroles ;  commanders  of 
regiments  and  companies  to  sign  paroles  for  their  men  ;  arms  and  mnni- 
tions  to  be  given  up  to  tlie  United  States ;  officers  and  men  to  he  allowed 
to  return  to  their  homes,  and  not  to  be  molested  so  long  as  they  kept  their 
paroles  and  obeyed  the  laws  where  they  resided,  but  persons  resident  in 
I^Toi-thera  States  not  to  return  without  pei-mission  ;  officers  to  be  allowed 
to  retain  their  side-ai-ms,  pidvate  horees,  and  baggage ;  horses,  the  private 
property  of  enlisted  men,  not  to  be  taken  from  them,  but  they  be  allowed 
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to  retain  them  for  private  purposes  only,  Tims,  in  tlie  firat'days  of  May, 
all  of  the  Confederate  forces  east  of  the  IMi^sippi  Kiver  liad  been' 
surrendered. 


-STfBKENDEE  OF    GEN.  SMITH. 


Altliough  sihce  the  loss  of  Yickaborg,  and  with  it  tlie  Confederate  con- 
trol of  the  Mississippi  Eivor,  what  was  known  as  the  Trans-Mississippi, 
had  been  to  a  great  extent  isolated,  and  but  little  able  to  contribute  effec- 
tively to  the  Confederate  eanae,  yet  men  remembered  that  it  was  a  country 
of  vast  resources  ;  and  a  general  notion  had  long  prevailed  at  Richmond 
that  in  the  last  extremity  of  fortiine  the  Confederacy  might  here  find  a 
refuge.  Even  after  the  sum  of  disasters  just  narrated,  it  was  hoped  that 
the  Trans-Mississippi  would  hold  out,  and  the  struggle  be  protracted  until 
European  interference  might  possibly  occur  to  the  relief  of  the  Southern 
people ;  for  throughout  the  war  they  had  pei'sisted  in  tlie  belief  that  Eng- 
land and  Trance  had  withlield  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  only  on  the 
assumption  that  it  would  certainly  accomplish  its  independence  without 
involving  them,  and  the  conclusion  was  fair  that  on  the  failure  of  this 
assumption  they  would  not  hesitate  to  act. 

In  a  general  order  of  Gen.  Kirby  Smith,  issued  at  Shreveport,  on  the 
news  of  the  surrender  of  Lee,  he  declared  to  the  Confederate  troops  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi  that  if  they  held  out,  they  would  speedily  and  surely 
i-eeeive  the  aid  of  nations  wlio  already  deeply  sympathized  with  them. 
He  added :  "  The  great  resources  of  the  department,  its  vast  extent,  the 
nnmbers,  discipline,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  will  secure  to  our 
country  terms  that  a  proud  people  can  with  honour  accept,  and  may,  un- 
der the  providence  of  God,  be  the  means  of  checMiig  the  trinmph  of  our 
enemy,  and  securing  the  final  success  of  our  cause." 

But  the  last  hope  of  the  Confedei-aey  was  quickly  to  expire.  To  the 
lively  and  sanguine  address  of  Gen.  Smith  there  was  but  little  response  in 
the  public  mind.  When  the  full  extent  of  the  disasters  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Eiver  was  known  ;  when  the  news  came  that  a  force  of  the  enemy 
under  Sheridan,  had  been  put  in  motion  for  Texas  ;  and  when  in  the  face 
of  these  announcements  it  was  perceived  that  nothing  but  straggling  rein- 
forcements could  be  expected  from  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
consecLuence  was  that  such  demoralization  ensued  in  Gen.  Smitli's  ai-my, 
and  extended  to  the  people  of  Texas,  that  that  commander  concluded  to 
negotiate  terms  of  surrender.  On  the  36th  May,  and  before  the  arrival 
of  Sheridan's  forces,  he  surrendered  what  remained  of  bis  command  to 
Gen.  Canby.     The  last  action  of  the  war  had  been  a  skirmish  neai-  Brazos, 
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ill  Texas.  With  the  siin-ender  of  Gen.  Smitli  tlie  -war  ended,  and  from  the 
■Potomac  to  tlie  flio  Grande  tliere  was  no  longer  an  armed  soldier  to  resist 
the  authority  of  the  United  States, 

Most  of  the  Avai's  memorable  in  history  have  terminated  with  some 
momentous  and  splendid  crisis  of  arms.  Generally  some  large  decisive 
hattle  closes  the  contest;  a  grand  catastrophe  mounts  the  stage;  a  great 
scene  illuminates  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy.  It  was  not  so  with  the  war 
of  tlie  Confederates.  And  yet  there  had  been  every  reason  to  anticipate 
a  dramatic  tenmnation  of  the  contest.  A  war  had  been  fought  for  fonr 
years ;  its  scale  of  magnitude  was  unprecedented  in  modern  times ;  its 
operations  had  extended  from  the  silver  thread  of  the  Potomac  to  the 
black  boundaries  of  the  western  deserts  ;  its  tract  of  blood  reached  four 
thousands  of  miles ;  the  ground  of  Virginia  had  been  kneaded  with  human 
fl^h ;  its  monuments  of  carnage,  its  spectacles  of  desolation,  its  altars  of 
sacrifice  stood  from  the  wheat-lields  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  vales  of  'New 
Mexico.  It  ia  true  that  the  araiies  of  the  Confederacy  had  been  dreadfully 
depleted  by  desertions ;  but  in  the  winter  of  186ir-'5,  the  belligerent  re- 
.  public  had  yet  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms  east  of  the 
Missi^ippi  Eiver.  It  was  generally  supposed  in  Kiehmond  that  if  the 
Confederate  cause  was  ever  lost  it  would  be  only  when  this  force  had  been 
massed,  and  a  decisive  field  fixed  for  a  grand,  multitudinous  battle.  This  idea 
had  rim  through  the  whole  period  of  the  war ;  it  was  impossible  in  Rich- 
mond to  imagine  the  close  of  the  contest  without  an  imposing  and  splendid 
catastrophe.  In  the  very  commencement  of  the  war,  when  troops  wei'e' 
gaily  marching  to  the  first  line  of  battle  in  Virginia,  President  Davis  had 
made  an  address  in  the  camps  at  Eoekett's,  declaring  that  whatever  misfor- 
tunes might  befall  the  Confederate  arms,  they  would  rally  for  a  final  and 
desperate  contest,  to  plnck  victory  at  last.  He  said  to  the  famous  Hamp- 
ton L^ion :  "  When  the  last  line  of  bayonets  is  levelled,  1  will  be 
with  you." 

How  far  fell  the  facts  below  these  dramatic  anticipations  !  The  contest 
decisive  of  the  tenure  of  Kichraond  and  the  fate  of  the  Confederacy  was 
scarcely  more  than  what  may  be  termed  an  "  affair,"  with  reference  to  the 
extent  of  its  casualties,  and  at  other  periods  of  the  war  its  list  of  killed 
and  wounded  would  not  have  come  up  to  the  dignity  of  a  battle  in  the 
estimation  of  the  newspapers.  Gen.  Lee's  entire  loss  in  killed  and 
woundedj  in  the  series  of  engagements  that  uncovered  Hichmond  and  put 
him  on  his  final  retreat,  did  not  exceed  two  thousand  men.  The  lo^  of 
two  thousand  men  decided  the  fate  of  the  Southern  Confederacy !  The 
sequence  was  sujTeuder  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  whole 
fabric  of  Confederate  defence  tumbled  down  at  a  stroke  of  arms  tliat  did 
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not  amount  to  a  battle.  There  was  no  last  great  convulsion,  such  as  usu- 
ally marks  tie  final  strngglia  of  a  people's  devotion  or  the  expiring  hours 
of  their  desporation.  Tile  word  "  surrender  "  travelled  from  Virginia  to 
Tex^.  A  four  years'  contest  terminated  with  the  smalleat  incident  of 
blood-shed ;  it  lapsed  ;  it  passed  by  a  rapid  and  easy  transition  into  a  pro- 
found and  abject  eubmission. 

There  must  be  some  explanation  of  this  flat  conclusion  of  the  war.  It 
is  easily  found.  Such  a  condition  could  only  take  place  in  a  thorough 
demoralization  of  the  armies  and  people  of  the  Confederacy  ;  there  must 
have  been  a  general  decay  of  public  spirit,  a  general  rottenness  of  public 
affairs  when  a  great  war  was  thus  terminated,  and  a  contest  was  aban- 
doned so  short  of  positive  defeat,  and  so  far  from  the  historical  necessity 
of  subjugation. 

There  has  been  a  very  superficial,  and,  to  some  people,  a  very  pleasant 
way  of  accounting  for  the  downfall  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  by  simply 
ascribing  it  to  the  great  superiourity  of  the  North  in  numbers  and  re- 
sources. This  argnment  has  had  a  great  career  in  the  newspapers  and  in 
small  publications ;  and  the  vulgar  mind  is  easily  imposed  upon  by  the 
statistical  parallel  and  the  arithmetical  statement,  inclined  as  it  is  to  limit 
ite  comprehension  of  great  historical  problems  to  mere  material  views  of 
the  question.  We  shall  give  this  argument  the  benefit  of  all  it  contains, 
and  state  it  in  its  full  force.  Tlius,  it  is  correctly  said  that  official  reports 
in  "Washington  show  that  there  were  called  into  the  Federal  service  from 
the  Northern  States  2,656,553  men  during  the  war,  and  that  this  number 
is  quite  one-third  as  many  as  all  the  white  men,  women,  and  children  of 
the  Southern  States,  Again,  the  figures  in  the  "War  Department  at  "Wash- 
ington show  that  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1865,  the  military  force  of  the  North 
was  1,000,516  men  of  all  ai-ms ;  while  the  paroles  taken  in  the  Confederacy 
officially  and  conclusively  show  that  the  whole  number  of  men  witliin  its 
limits  under  arms  was  exactly  174,223.  Thus,  it  is  said,  putting  the  num- 
ber 1,000,516  against  17i,223,  and  taking  into  account  the  superiourity  of 
the  North  in  war  maieriel,  there  ia  suEBcient  reason  for  the  failure  of  the 
Confederate  cause  without  looking  for  another. 

This  explanation  of  failure  is  of  course  agreeable  to  the  Soiithem 
people.  But  the  historical  judgment  rejects  it,  discovers  the  fallacy,  and 
will  not  refuse  to  point  it  out.  It  is  simply  to  be  observed  that  the  dis- 
parity of  military  force,  as  between  North  and  South  stated  above,  is  not 
the  natural  one ;  and  that  the  fact  of  only  174,223  Confederates  being  un- 
der arms  in  the  l^t  period  of  the  war  was  the  result  of  mal-administration, 
the  defective  execution  of  the  conscription  law,  the  decay  of  the  volunteer 
spirit,  the  unpopularity  of  the  war,  and  that  these  are  the  causes  which  lie 
beyond  this  arithmetical  inequality,  which,  in  fact,  produced  the  greater 
part  of  it,  and  which  must  be  held  responsible  in  the  explanation.     The 
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fallacy  consists  in  taking  tlie  very  reaulta  of  Confederate  mal-administra- 
tion,  and  putting  them  in  comparison  against  a  fnll  exhibition  of  N'orthem 
power  in  the  war, 

The  only  juet  basis  of  comparison  between  the  miHtary  forces  of  !Noiih 
and  South  ia  to  be  found  in  a  careful  parallel  statement  of  the  populations. 
This  excludes  all  question  of  administration  and  political  skill.  For- 
tnnately  we  hare  precise  data  for  the  estimate  we  propose.  If  we  add  to  . 
the  Tree  States  the  four  Slave  States  that  followed  their  lead,  under  more 
or  less  compulsion,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Missoiiri,  and  Kentucky,  and  to 
these  the  districts  at  Federal  command  from  an  eai-ly  period  of  the  war, 
say  half  of  Tennessee  and  Louisiana  and  a  third  of  Virginia,  we  have  a 
population,  by  the  census  of  1860,  of  23,486,722  on  the  Federal  side. 
This  leaves  under  the  rule  of  the  Confederacy  7,662,335,  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  superiourity  of  the  North  in  numbers  had  great  weight ; 
that  it  contributed  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  Confederacy ;  that  it 
must  be  taken  largely  into  any  explanation  of  the  results  of  the  war — but 
the  great  question,  at  last,  remains,  was  this  numerical  inequality,  of  itself, 
sufficient  to  detennine  the  war  in  favour  of  the  North,  considering  the 
gi'eat  compensation  ■whieb  the  South  had  in  superiour  animation,  in  the 
circumstance  of  fighting  on  the  defensive,  and,  above  all,  in  the  great  ex- 
tent of  her  territory.  We  fear  tliat  the  lemons  and  examples  of  history 
are  to  \hii  contrary,  and  we  search  in  vain  for  one  instance  where  a  coun- 
try of  such  extent  as  the  Confederacy  has  been  so  thoroughly  subdued  by 
any  amount  of  military  iovce,  unless  where  popular  de7nor<Msati<m  has 
svperoened.  If  war  was  a  contest  on  an  open  plain,  where  military  forces 
fight  a  duel,  of  coui-se  that  inferiour  in  numbei's  must  go  under.  But  war 
is  an  intricate  game,  and  there  are  elements  in  it  far  more  decisive  than 
that  of  numbers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  America  all  intelligent 
men  in  tlie  world  and  the  Southern  leaders  themselves  knew  the  disparity 
of  population  and  consequently  of  military  force  as  between  the  North  and 
South ;  hut  they  did  not  on  that  account  determine  that  the  defeat  of 
the  South  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  the  argument  comes  with  a  had 
grace  from  leaders  of  the  Confederacy  to  ascribe  now  its  failure  to  what 
stared  them  in  the  face  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  and  was  then 
so  lightly  and  even  insolently  dismissed  from  their  calculation.  The  judg- 
ment of  men  who  reflected,  was  that  the  South  woidd  be  ultimately  the 
victor,  mainly  because  it  was  impossible  to  conquer  space  y  that  her  sub- 
jection was  a  "  geographical  impossibility ; "  that  three  millions  of  men 
could  not  garrison  her  territory  ;  that  a  country  so  vast  and  of  such  pecu- 
■  liar  features — not  open  as  the  European  countries,  and  traversed  every- 
where by  practicable  roads,  but  wild  and  difficult  with  liver,  mountain, 
and  swamp,  equivalent  to  successive  lines  of  military  fortifications,  welted, 
as  it  were,  with  natural  mounds  and  banicrs — could  never  be  brought  un- 
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der  Bubjeetioii  to  the  militarj  power  of  the  Korth.  And  these  views  were 
severely  just ;  they  are  true  forever,  now  as  tbraierly ;  but  tliey  proceeded 
on  the  supposition  that  the  morale  of  the  Ckinfederacy  would  be  preserved, 
and  when  the  hypothesis  fell  (mainly  through  mal-administration  in  Rich- 
mond) the  argument  fell  with  it- 
There  is  but  one  conclusion  tliat  remains  for  the  dispassionate  student 
of  history.  Whatever  may  ho  the  pai'tial  explanations  of  the  downfall  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  whatever  may  be  the  various  excuses  that 
passion  and  fklse  pride,  and  flattery  of  demagogues,  may  oSei',  the  great 
and  melancholy  fact  remains  that  the  Confederates,  with  an  abler  Govern- 
ment and  more  resolute  spirit,  might  have  aceomphshed  their  indo- 
pendeuce. 

This  reflection  irresistibly  couples  another.  Civil  wars,  like  private 
quarrels,  are  likely  to  repeat  themselves,  where  the  unsuccessful  party  has 
lost  the  contest  only  through  accident  or  inadvertence.  The  Confederates 
have  gone  out  of  this  war,  with  the  proud,  secret,  deathless,  dcmy&rous  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  the  bettek  men,  and  that  there  was  nothing  want- 
ing but  a  change  in  a  set  of  circumstances  and  a  firmer  resolve  to  make 
them  the  victors.  To  deal  with  such  a  sentiment,  to  keep  it  whipped,  to 
restrain  it  fronj  a  new  experiment  recLuires  the  highest  efforts  of  intellect, 
the  most  delicate  offices  of  magnanimity  and  kindness,  and  is  the  great  task 
wliich  the  war  lias  lefb  to  American  statesmanship.  "Would  it  be  strange, 
in  a  broad  view  of  hietoiy,  that  the  North,  puiBuing  a  policy  contrary  to 
what  we  have  indicated,  and  venturing  upon  new  exasperation  and  de- 
fiance, should  realize  that  the  South  has  abandoned  the  contest  of  the  last 
four  years,  merely  to  roanme  it  in  a  wider  arena,  and  on  a  larger  issue,  and 
in  a  change  of  circumstances  wherein  may  be  asserted  the  profit  of  ex- 
perience, and  raised  a  new  standard  of  Hope ! 

lisaion  to  numher  the  steel 
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The  record  of  the  war  closes  exactly  with  the  laying  down  of  the  Con- 
federate aiins.  We  do  not  design  to  transgress  this  limit  of  onr  narrative. 
But  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  regard  generally  the  political  conse- 
quences of  the  war,  so  far  as  they  have  been  developed  in  a  formation  of 
parties,  involving  the  fiirther- destinies  of  the  country,  and  in  the  light  of 
whose  actions'  will  probably  be  read  many  future  pages  of  American 
History. 

The  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee's  army  was  not  the  simple  act  of  a  defeated 
and  overpowered  General ;  it  was  not  the  misfortune  of  an  individual. 
The  public  mind  of  the  South  was  fully  represented  in  that  surrender, 
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The  people  had  become  convinced  that  the  Confederate  cause  was  lost ; 
they  saw  that  the  exertions  of  four  years,  misdirected  and  abused,  had  not 
availed,  and  they  submitted  to  what  they  conceived  now  to  he  tlie  deter- 
mined fortune  of  the  war. 

That  war  closed  on  a  spectacle  of  rum,  the  greatest  of  modem  times. 
There  wore  eleven  great  States  lying  prostrate ;  their  capital  all  absorbed ; 
their  fields  desolate;  their  towns  and  cities  ruined;  their  public  works 
torn  to  pieces  by  armies ;  their  system  of  labour  overturned ;  the  fruits  of 
the  toil  of  generations  all  swept  into  a  chaos  of  destruction ;  their  slave 
property  taken  away  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen ;  a  pecuniaiy  loss  of  two  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars  involved  in  ono  single  measure  of  spoliation — a 
penalty  embraced  in  one  edict,  in  magnitude  such  as  had  seldom  been  ex- 
acted unless  in  wars  synonymous  with  robberies. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  poverty  of  the  South,  produced  by  the  war,  we 
may  cite  the  case  of  the  State  of  Soutli  Carolina.  By  the  census  of  1860, 
the  property  of  the  State  was  value  at  $400,000,000.  Of  this,  it  lias  been 
estimated  that  the  injury  to  the  banks,  private  securities,  railroads,  cities, 
houses,  plantations,  stock,  etc.,  amounted  to  $100,000,000.  There  were, 
by  the  same  census,  400,000  slaves,  valued  at  $200,000,000.  This  left 
only  $100,000,000  for  the  value  of  all  the  property  left  in  the  State ;  and 
the  principal  portion  of  this  consisted  of  lands,  which  had  fallen  in  value 


The  close  of  the  war  presented  the  Government  at  "Washington  with 
the  alternative  of  two  distinct  and  opposite  policies,  with  reference  to  tlie 
subdued  Southern  States.  Qne  was  the  policy  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  with  reconciliation :  the  other  the  policy  of  restriction.  The  party 
that  favoured  the  latter  was  not  long  in  developing  the  full  extent  of  its 
doctrine,  which  involved  universal  confiscation  at  the  South,  a  geheral 
execution  of  prominent  men,  the  disfranchisement  of  men  who  acted  or 
sympathized  with  the  Confederates,  and  the  granting  of  the  right  of  voting 
to  the  freed  blacks.  This  hideous  programme  was  announced  not  only  as 
a  just  punishment  of  "  rebels,"  but  as  a  security  for  the  future,  and  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  the  public  peace. 

But  to  men  who  had  read  the  lessons  of  history  it  was  clearly  appar- 
ent that  this  policy  would  he  destructive  of  the  very  ends  it  proposed ; 
that  it  would  increase  the  acerbity  of  feeling  at  the  South  ;  that  it  would 
deliver  the  two  races  over  to  the  most  violent  discord ;  and  that  it  would 
be  the  occasion  of  immeasurable  chaos  and  interminable  anarchy.  It  was 
the  immortal  Bueke  who  uttered  the  great  philosophical  truth  of  history : 
that  "  liberty,  and  not  despotism,  was  the  cure  of  anarchy ;"  and  who  pro- 
posed as  the  speedy  and  sovereign  remedy  for  the  disorders  of  the  Col- 
,  oniee,  that  they  should  be  "  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  Eritish  Con- 
stitution." 
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It  was  precisely  this  eElightened  lesson  wliicli  those  who  agreed  in  the 
sentiment  of  clemency,  proposed  to  apply  to  the  condition  of  the  Southern 
States.  It  was  this  party  which  took  its  instruction  from  exalted  schools 
of  statesmanship  ;  which  looked  at  the  situation  from  the  eminence  of  His- 
tory ;  and  which  desired  to  hind  np  with  the  Federal  authority  the  lights, 
peace,  and  prosperity  of  all  parte  of  tlie  country. 

Obviously  the  policy  of  this  party,  with  reference  to  what  was  called 
"  Heconstruction,"  was  to  consider  the  Sonthem  States  as  in  the  Union, 
without  any  ceremonies  or  conditions  other  than  what  might  be  found  in 
the  common  Constitution  of  the  country.  What  may  be  designated  gen- 
erally as  the  Conservative  party  in  the  North,  bad  long  held  the  doctrine 
that,  as  the  Union  was  inviolable  and  permanent,  secession  was  illegal,  rev- 
olutionary, null,  and  void  ;  that  it  had  no  legal  validity  or  effect ;  that  it 
was  the  act  of  seditious  individuals,  and  did  not  affect  the  stafua  of  the 
■Stat^  purporting  to  secede.  This  branch  of  their  doctrine  was  accepted 
by  a  large  number  of  tlie  Kepublican  party ;  among  them  Mr.  Seward, 
the  Secretary  of  State.  President  Linuoln  had  acted  upon  this  theory 
when  it  became  necessaiy  to  reorganize  States  overrun  by  Federal  armies. 
It  was  held  by  the  Conservative  party,  against  all  rational  dispute,  that 
the  business  of  the  Federal  Government,  with  respect  to  the  insurgent 
States,  was  simply  to  queU  resistance,  and  to  execute  everywhere  the 
Constitution  and  laws.  Its  contest  was  not  with  the  States,  bnt  with  the 
illegal  powers  within  the  States  engaged  in  resisting  its  authority.  When 
the  resistance  of  these  persons  ceased,  the  work  was  done ;  and  the  States 
were  eo  mata/nte,  ij?so  facto,  as  much  within  the  Union  as  ever ;  no  act  of 
re-admission  being  necessary.  It  only  remained  for  the  judiciary  to  pro- 
ceed by  indictment  and  legal  trial,  under  the  forms  of  law,  against  the  in- 
dividuals who  had  resisted  the  authority  of  the  Union  to  test  the  fact  of 
treason,  and  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  the  Government.  And  this 
was  the  whole  extent  to  which  the  policy  of  penalities  could  be  insisted 
upon. 

On  this  opinion  there  was  soon  to  be  a  sharp  and  desperate  array  of 
parties  at  Washington.  When,  by  the  tragical  death  of  President  Lin- 
coln, in  a  public  theatre,  at  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most  indefensible  but 
courageous  assassins  that  history  has  ever  produced,  the  Executive  office 
passed  to  the  Tice-President,  Andrew  Johnson,  the  Southern  people 
ignorantly  deplored  the  change  as  one  to  their  disadvantage,  and  the 
world  Indulged  but  small  expectations  from  the  coming  man.  The  new 
President  was  sprung  from  a  low  order  of  life,  and  was  what  Southern 
gentlemen  called  a  "  scrub,"  In  q^ualities  of  mind  it  was  generally  con- 
sidered that  he  had  the  shallowness  and  fluency  of  the  demagogue ;  but  in 
this  there  was  a  mistake.  At  any  rate,  it  must  be  confessed,  Mr.  Johneon 
had  no  literatme  and  but  little  education  of  any  sort ;    in  his  agrarian 
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Speeches  in  the  Senate,  he  quoted  "  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  "  as  "  trans- 
lated by  Macaulay  ; "  and  he  was  conBtantly  making  those  mistakes  in 
historical  and  literary  allusions  which  never  fail  to  characterize  and  hetray 
self-educated  men.  Before  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Johnson 
was  considered  a  deniagoguej  who  seldom  ventured  out  of  common-places, 
or  attempted  anytliing  above  the  coarse  sense  of  the  multitude,  successful, 
industnoua,  a  clod-head,  a  "  man  of  the  people,"  that  peculiar  product  of 
American  polities.  Eut  there  are  familiar  instances  in  history  where  char- 
acters apparently  tho  most  common-place  and  trifling,  bave  been  suddenly 
awakened  and  elevated  as  great  responsibilities  have  been  thrust  npon 
them,  and  have  risen  to  the  demands  of  the  new  occasion.  An  example  of 
such  change  was  aftorded  by  plain  Andrew  Johnson,  when  he  stepped  to 
the  dignity  of  President  of  a  restored  Union,  with  all  its  great  historical 
trusts  for  him  to  administer  in  sight  of  the  world.  From  that  hour  the  ■ 
man  changed.  The  eminence  did  not  confound  him;  he  saw  before  him 
a  part  in  American  histoiy  second  .only  to  that  of  George  Washington  j 
he  left  behind  Iiim  the  ambitions  and  resentments  of  mere  party ;  he  rose 
as  the  man  who  has  been  secretly,  almost  unconsciously,  great — a  common- 
place among  his  neighbour,  the  familiar  fellow  of  the  company — suddenly, 
completely  to  the  full  height  and  dignity  of  the  new  destiny  that  called 
him.  The  man  who  had  been  twitted  as  a  tailor  and  condemned  as  a 
demagogue,  proved  a  statesman,  measuring  his  actions  for  the  future,  in- 
sensible to  clamour  and  patient  for  results. 

President  Johnson  belonged  to  an  intermediate  school  of  politics,  stand- 
ing between  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  those  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. He  was  never  an  extreme  State-Rights  man  ;  he  had  never  recog- 
nized the  right  of  nuUiflcation,  or  that  of  secession ;  but  he  was  always 
disposed  to  recognize,  in  a  liberal  degree,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  to 
combat  the  tlieory  that  the  Federal  Government  absorbed  powers  and 
privileges,  which,  from  the  foimdation  of  the  republic,  had  been  conceded 
to  the  States. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  country,  who  was  to 
administer  its  affairs  and  determine  its  course  on  the  close  of  the  war,  occu- 
pied this  medium  ground  in  politics — tlie  one  that  suggested  the  practica- 
bility of  compromise,  and  assnred  a  conservative  disposition  in  a  time  of 
violent  and  critical  dispute.  It  was  natural  that  on  the  close  of  hostiliti^ 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  should  have  set  sti-ongly  in  favour  of  Consolida- 
tion ;  and  that  men  should  apply  the  precedent  of  powers  used  in  the  war, 
to  the  condition  of  peace.  The  great  question  which  the  war  had  left,  was 
as  to  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  Government  that  ensued  upon  it — in  short, 
the  determination  of  the  question  whether  tlie  experience  of  the  past  four 
years  had  been  a  Constitutional  Revolution,  or  the  mere  decision  of  certain 
L  and  limited  questions.     This  was  the  great  historical  issue.     The 
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political  controvereies  wliich  figured  in  tlae  Dewspapers  were  only  its  inci- 
dents ;  and  the  g^aestioDS  wbicli  agitated  Congress  all  sonnded  in  the  great 
dispute,  whether  the  war  had  merely  accomplished  its  cxpr^s  and  particu- 
lar objects,  or  given  the  American  people  a  change  of  polity,  and  dated 
ft  new  era  in  their  Constitutional  history. 

At  the  time  these  pages  are  committed  to  the  press,  a  series  of  meae- 
urea  has  already  been  accomplished  or  introduced  by  the  Kadical  party  in 
the  Congress  at  Washington  that'  would  accomplish  a  revolution  in  the 
American  sj'stem  of  government,  the  most  thorough  and  violent  of  modern 
times.  Propositions  have  been  made  so  to  amend  the  Constitution  as  to 
deprive  the  States  of  the  power  to  define  tlie  quahfications  of  electore  ; 
pTOpositions  to  regulate  representation  by  the  number  of  voters,  and  not  of 
population ;  propositions  to  declare  what  obligations  assumed  by  the 
States  shall  be  binding  on  them,  and  what  shall  be  the  purposes  of  their 
taxation.  What  is  known  aa  the  Civil  Eights  Bill  (passed  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto)  has  not  only  established  negro  equality,  but  has  practically 
abolished,  on  one  subject  of  jurisdiction  at  least,  State  laws  and  State 
courts.  In  short,  the  extreme  Black  ^Republican  party  at  Washington  h 
sought  to  disfranchise  the  whole  Southern  people,  to  force  negro  e 
upon  the  South,  to  prevent  the  South  from  being  represented  in  Congi 
so  as  to  perpetuate  the  power  of  the  Kadicals,  and  afford  them  the  means 
of  governing  the  Southern  States  as  conquered  and  subjugated  territories. 

The  practical  fault  of  all  Despotism  is  that  it  takes  too  little  into  ac- 
count the  sentimentalism  which  opposes  it,  and  attempts  to  deal  with  men 
as  inanimate  objects,  to  which  the  application  of  a  cei'tain  amount  of  force 
for  a  desired  end  is  decisive.  It  never  considers  feelings  and  prejudices. 
It  does  not  underatand  that  in  the  science  of  government  there  are  ele- 
ments to  conciliate  as  well  as  forces  to  compel.  The  Northern  radicals 
look  to  the  dragoon  with  his  sword,  the  mai-shal  with  his  process  of  confis- 
cation, and  the  negro  thi-uat  into  a  false  position  as  the  pacifi.cator8  of  the 
country  and  the  appropriate  sentinels  of  tlie  South.  They  never  reflect  on 
the  results  of  such  measures  upon  the  feelings  of  the  Southern  people ; 
they  do  not  estimate  the  loss  in  that  estrangement  which  makes  unprofit- 
able companions  ;  they  do  not  imagine  the  resentments  they  wiU  kindle ; 
they  do  not  calculate  the  effect  of  a  constant  irritation  that  at  last  wears 
into  the  heai-ts  of  a  people,  and  makes  them  ready  for  all  desperate  enter 
prises. 

If  on  this  subject  the  Northern  people  are  best  addressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  then'  interests,  they  may  be  reminded  that  the  policy  of  the  Eadi- 
eak  is  to  detain  and  embarrass  the  South,  not  only  in  the  restoration  of 
her  political  rights,  but  in  her  return  to  that  material  prosperity,  in  which 
the  North  lias  a  partnership  interest,  and  the  Government  itself  its  most 
important  financial  stake.    The  Southern  people  must  be  relieved  from  the 
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apprehenaioii  of  confiscation,  and  other  feindred  ineaBiirea  of  oppression,  be- 
fore they  can  be  expected  to  go  to  work  and  improve  tlieir  condition. 
They  must  be  disabused  of  the  idea  tbat  the  new  system  of  labour  is  to  be 
demoralized  by  political  theories,  before  giving  it  their  confidence,  and  en- 
larging the  experiment  of  it.  The  troubled  sea  of  polities  iiinst  be  com- 
posed before  the  industry  of  the  South  can  return  to  its  wonted  channels, 
and  reach  at  last  some  point  of  approximation  to  former  prosperity. 

The  financiers  at  Washington  consider  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  South  should  be  able  to  bear  its  part  of  the  burden  of  the  national 
debt,  and  by  its  products  for  exchange  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  this 
debt  to  a  specie  basis.  The  whole  edifice  of  Northern  prosperity  rests 
on  the  unstable  foundation  of  paper  credit.  Every  man  in  the  North 
is  intelKgibly  interested  in  the  earliest  development  of  the  material  proe- 
perity  of  the  South.  It  is  not  by  political  agitation  that  this  interest  is  to 
be  promoted  ;  not  under  the  hand  of  the  Fanaticism  that  sows  the  wind 
that  there  are  to  grow  up  the  fruits  of  industry.  When  the  Southern 
people  obtain  political  reassurance,  and  ai'O  able  to  liit  the  shield  of  the 
Constitution  over  their  heads,  they  will  be  prepared  for  the  fiTiitful  works 
of  peace  ;  they  will  be  ready  then  for  the  largo  and  steady  enterprises  of 
industry.  All  history  shows  and  all  reason  argues  that  where  a  people  are 
thi-oateued  with  political  changes,  and  live  in  uncertainty  of  tho  future, 
capital  will  be  timid,  enterprise  will  be  content  with  make-sliifta,  and 
labour  itself,  give  but  an  imsteady  hand  to  the  common  implements  of 


He  must  be  blind  who  does  not  perceive  in  the  indications  of  Northern 
opinion  and  in  the  series  of  legislative  measures  con8ec[uent  upon  the  war 
the  sweeping  and  alai-raing  tendency  to  Consolidation.  It  is  not  only  the 
territorial  unity  of  the  States  that  is  endangered  by  the  fashionable  dogma 
of  the  day,  but  the  very  cause  of  republican  government  itself.  A  war 
of  opinions  has  ensued  upon  that  of  arms,  far  more  dangerous  to  the 
American  system  of  liberties  than  all  the  ordinances  of  Secession  and  all 
the  armed  hosts  of  the  Confederates. 

The  State  Eights  put  in  q^uestion  by  the  propositions  we  have  refori'ed 
to  in  Congress,  arc  not  those  involved  in  the  issue  of  Secession,  and,  there- 
fore, decided  against  the  South  by  the  arbitration  of  the  war.  The  Radi- 
cal programme,  which  we  have  noted  above,  points  the  illustration  that 
the  war  did  not  sacrifice  the  whole  body  of  State  Eights,  and  that  there 
was  an  important  reswZwuwi.  of  them  outside  of  the  issue  of  Secession,  which 
the  people  of  the  South  were  still  entitled  to  assert,  and  to  erect  as  new 
standards  of  party.  It  is  precisely  those  rights  of  the  States  which  a  revo- 
Itionary  party  in  Congress  would  deny,  namely  :  to  have  their  Constitu- 
tional representation,  to  decide  tlieir  own  obligations  of  debt,  to  have  their 
own  codes  of  crimes  and  penalties,  and  to  deal  with  their  own  domeati(! 
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concerns,  that  tlie  Southern  States  claim  have  survived  tlie  war  aod  are 
not  sulDJectB  of  surrender. 

And  it  is  just  here  that  the  people  of  the  South  challenge  that  medium 
doctrine  of  State  Rights  professed  by  President  Johnson  to  make  the  neces- 
sary explanation,  and  to  distribute  the  results  of  the  war  between  North 
and  South.  They  do  not  look  at  the  propositions  in  Congress  as  involving 
a  mere  partisan  dispute  ;  they  are  not  disposed  to  encounter  them  in  a  nar^ 
row  circle  of  disputation,  and  make  a  particular  qu^tion  of  wliat  is  one 
grand  issue.  They  legard  them  in  the  broad  and  seiious  sense  of  a  revolu- 
tion against  the  Constitution  ;  a  rebellion  against  all  the  written  and  trar 
ditionary  authority  of  American  statesraanfihip  ;  a  war  quite  as  distinct  as 
that  of  bayonets  and  more  comprehensive  in  its  results  than  the  armed 
contest  that  has  just  closed. 

The  following  remarks  of  the  Presiderit  of  the  United  States,  do  not 
magnify  the  occasion.     They  are  historical : 

"  The  present  is  regarded  as  a,  moat  critical  juncture  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
scarcely  lesa  so  than  when  an  armed  and  organized  force  sought  to  oyorthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment. To  attack  and  attempt  the  disruption  of  tlie  Government  by  armed  combina- 
tion and  military  force,  ia  no  more  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  nation,  than  an  attempt 
to  revolutionize  and  undermine  it  by  a  disregard  and  destruction  of  the  safeguards 
thrown  around  tlie  liberties  of  the  people  in  the  Constitution.  My  stand  has  been  taken, 
my  course  ia  marked ;  I  shall  stand  h  J  and  defend  the  Constitution  against  all  who  may 
attack  it,  from  whatever  quarter  the  attack  may  come,  I  shall  take  no  step  backward 
in  this  matter." 

An  intelligent  foreigner,  making  his  observations  at  Washington  at 
this  time,  would  be  puzzled  to  determine  whether  the  Americans  had  a 
Government,  or  not.  There  are  the  names  :  The  Executive,  the  Congress, 
the  Judiciary  ;  but  what  is  the  executive  q^uestion,  what  the  congressional 
question,  what  the  judicial  queston,  it  appears  impossible  to  decide.  It  ia 
a  remarkable  fact  that  at  Washington  to-day,  there  is  not  a  single  well-do- 
fined  department  of  political  power !  There  are  the  paraphernalia  and 
decorations  of  a  government ;  an  elaborate  anarchy  ;  but  the  well-defined 
distribution  of  power  and  the  order  necessary  to  administer  public  affaire 
appear  to  have  been  wholly  lost,  the  charter  of  the  government  almost 
obliterated,  and  the  Constitution  overlaid  with  amendments,  which,  car- 
ried into  effect,  would  hardly  leave  a  vestige  of  the  old  instrument  or  a 
feature  in  which  could  be  recognized  the  work  of  our  forefathers,  and  the 
ancient  creation  of  1789.  The  controversy  thus  engendered  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  question  of  parties  where  there  are  points  of  coincidence 
between  the  contestants  sufficient  to  confine  opposition,  and  where  both 
argue  from  the  common  premises  of  a  written  constitution.  It  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  temporary  rack  and  excitement  of  those  partisan 
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difficulties  in  which  the  American  people  have  had  so  much  experience 
of  exaggerated  dangers  and  foolish  alarms  that  they  are  likely  to  give  them 
attention  no  longer,  but  as  ephemeral  sensations.  It  is  something  vastly 
raoTe  than  the  nsnal  vapours  of  the  political  cauldron.  When  a  Congress, 
representing  not  much  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  American  States,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  condition  of  an  -aneonstitutional  authority  and  factious 
party,  undertakes  to  absorb  the  power  of  the  government ;  to  determine 
Executive  questions  by  its  close  "  Committee  of  Eeconstmction  ;  "  to  put 
down  the  judiciary  of  the  Southern  States  and  by  a  Ti-eodmen's  Bureau, 
and  other  devices,  erect  an  ■imperiv/m  m  imperio  in  one  part  of  the  Union, 
it  is  obvioos  that  the  controversy  is  no  narrow  one  of  pai-ty,  that  it  involves 
the  traditions  and  spirit  of  the  government,  and  goes  to  the  ultimate  con- 
test of  constitutional  liberty  in  America,  Regarding  these  issues,  the  ques- 
tion comes  fearfully  to  the  mind  :  Has  the  past  war  merely  laid  tl^fown.- 
dation  of  another  ?  The  pregnant  lesson  of  human  experience  is  that  few 
nations  have  had  their  first  civil  war  without  having  their  second  ;  and 
that  the  only  guaranty  against  the  repetition  is  to  be  found  in  the  policy 
of  wise  and  libera!  concessions  gracefully  made  by  the  successful  party. 
And  such  reconciliations  have  been  rarest  in  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment ;  for,  wliilo  generosity  often  resides  in  the  breast  of  individual 
rulere,  the  histoiy  of  mankind  unhappily  shows  that  it  is  a  rare  quality  of 
political  parties,  where  men  act  in  feverish  mass^  and  under  the  domin- 
ion of  peculiar  passions. 

To  the  division  of  parties  in  the  North — Radicals  and  Conservatives — 
there  has  grown  up  to  some  extent  a  correspondent  difference  of  opinions 
among  the  Southern  people  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  war.     But  only 
to  a  certain  extent ;  for  the  pai-ty  in  the  South  that,  corresponding  to  the 
tlieory  of  the  Northern  Radicals,  account  themselves  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  a  conquering  power  and  taking  everything  ex  gratia,  is  only  the  detest- 
able faction  of  time-servers  and  the  servile  coterie  that  attends  all  great 
changes  in  history,  and  courts  the  new  authority  whatever  it  may  be. 
There  is  a  better  judgment  already  read  by  the  Southern  people  of 
1    t  tl     w  r  has  decided  as  against  themselves.     The  last  memorable 
n    k    t  Ix-President  Davis,  when  a  fugitive,  and  before  the  doors  of  a 
J  la        Id  upon  him,  was :  "  The  principle  for  which  we  contended  is 
b  und  t         SBert  itself,  though  it  may  be  at  another  time  and  in  another 
f  It  was  a  wise  and  noble  utterance,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 

an  nf  rtunate  ruler.  And  so,  too,  the  man,  marked  above  all  others  as 
tl  at  f  the  South — Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Tirginia,  standing  before  his 
u  t  ym  n  with  his  gray  hairs  and  luminous  eyes,  has  recently  proclaimed 
with  trumpet-voice  that  all  is  not  lost,  that  a  great  struggle  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  yet  remains,  and  that  there  are  still  missions  of  duty  and 
glory  for  the  South. 
47 
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The  people  of  the  South  have  surrendered  in  the  war  -what  the  war  has 
conquered  ;  bnt  they  cannot  be  expected  to  give  up  what  was  not  involved 
in  the  war,  and  voluntarily  abandon  thoir  political  schools  for  the  dogma 
of  OonsoKdation.  That  dogma,  the  result  has  not  properly  imposed  upon 
them  ;  it  has  not  "  conquered  ideas."  The  issues  of  the  war  were  practi- 
cal :  tlie  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  only  so 
far  as  poHtical  formulas  wei'e  necessarily  involved  in  these  have  they  been 
affected  by  the  conclusion.  The  doctrine  of  secession  was  extinguiehed ; 
and  yet  there  ia  something  left  more  than  the  shadow  of  State  Rights,  if  we 
may  believe  President  Johnson,  who  baa  recently  and  officially  used  these 
■  teiins,  and  afiiimed  in  them  at  least  some  siibstantial  siguificance.  Even  if 
the  States  are  to  be  firmly  held  in  the  Union ;  even  if  the  authority  of  the 
Union  18  to  be  held  supreme  in  that  respect,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  to 
bo  supreme  m  all  other  respects  ;  it  does  not  follow  that  it  ia  to  legislate 
for  tiie  States  ;  it  doee  not  follow  that  it  is  "  a  national  Governmant  over 
the  States  and  people  alike."  It  is  for  the  Sontli  to  preserve  every  rem- 
nant of  her  rights,  and  even,  though  parting  with  the  doctrine  of  secession, 
to  beware  of  the  extremity  of  auiTenderiiig  State  Eights  in  gross,  and  con- 
senting to  a  "  E"ational  Government,"  with  an  unlimited  power  of  legisla- 
tion that  mil  consider  the  States  as  divided  only  by  imaginary  lines  of 
geography,  and  see  in  its  subjects  only  "  the  one  people  of  all  the  States." 

But  it  is  urged  that  the  Soutli  should  come  to  this  understanding,  so  as 
to  consolidate  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  provide  against  a  "  war  of 
ideas."  ^  Now  a  "  war  of  ideas  "  ia  what  the  South  ivants  and  insists  upon 
perpetrating.  It  may  be  a  formidable  pbi-ase — "  the  war  of  ideas  " — but 
after  all,  it  is  a  harmless  figure  of  rhetoric,  and  means  only  that  we  shall 
have  parties  in  the  country.  "We  woidd  not  live  in  a  country  unless  there 
were  parties  in  it ;  for  where  there  is  no  such  combat,  there  is  no  liberty, 
no  animation,  no  topics,  no  interest  of  the  twenty-four  houra,  no  theatres 
of  intellectual  activity,  no  objects  of  ambition.  We  do  not  desire  the  va- 
cant unanimity  of  despotism.  All  that  is  left  the  South  is  "  the  war  of 
ideas."  She  has  thrown  down  the  sword  to  take  up  the  weapons  of  argu- 
ment, not  indeed  under  any  banner  of  fanaticism,  or  to  enforce  a  dogma, 
but  simply  to  make  the  honourable  conquest  of  reason  and  justice.  In 
such  a  war  there  are  noble  victories  to  bo  won,  memorable  services  to  be 
perfoiTned,  and  grand  results  to  be  achieved.  The  Southern  people  stand 
by  their  principles.  There  is  no  occasio:!  for  dogmatic  assertion,  or  fanati- 
cal declamation,  or  inflammatory  discourse  as  long  as  they  have  a  text  on 
which  they  can  make  a  sober  exposition  of  tlieir  rights,  and  claim  the  vei^ 
diet  of  the  intelligent. 

Outside  the  domain  of  party  polities,  the  war  h^  left  another  consider- 
ation for  the  people  of  the  South,  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  tliat  States  re- 
duced by  war  are  apt  to  experience  the  extinction  of  their  literatm-e,  the 
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decay  ot  mind,  and  tlie  loss  of  their  distinctive  forms  of  thought,  !Kor  is 
such  a  condition  inconsistent  with  a  gross  material  prosperity  that  often 
gi'ows  upon  the  bloody  crust  of  war.  When  Greece  fell  nuder  the  Eoman 
yoke,  she  experienced  a  prosperity  she  liad  never  linown  before.  It  waa 
an  era  rank  with  wealth  and  material  improvement.  But  her  literature 
became  extinct  or  emasculated;  the  distinctive  forms  of  her  art  disap- 
pearetl ;  and  her  mind,  once  tlie  peerless  light  of  the  world,  waned  into  aii 
obscurity  from  whicli  it  never  emerged. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Southern  States, 
losses  will  be  experienced  greater  thaa  the  immediate  inflictions  of  Are  and 
sword.  The  danger  is  that  they  will  lose  their  Kfcerature,  their  former 
habits  of  thought,  their  intelleetnal  self-asasertion,  while  they  arc  too  intent 
upon  recovering  tlie  mere  Ttiaterud  prosperity,  ravaged  and  impaired  by 
the  war.  There  are  cei-tain  coarse  advisers  who  tell  the  Southern  people 
that  the  great  ends  of  their  lives  now  are  to  repair  their  stock  of  national 
wealth  ;  to  bring  in  Korthem  capital  and  labour ;  to  build  miUa  aud  fac- 
tories and  hotels  and  gilded  caravansaries  ;  and  to  make  themselves  rivals 
in  the  clattering  and  garish  enterprise  of  the  ^ortli.  This  advice  has  its 
proper  place.  But  there  are  higher  objects  than  the  Yankee  magna  lona 
d!'  money  and  display,  and  loftier  aspirations  than  the  civilization  of  mate- 
rial things.  In  the  life  of  nations,  as  in  that  of  the  individual,  there  is  some- 
thing better  than  pelf,  and  the  coarse  prosperity  of  dollars  and  cents.  Tlie 
lacerated,  but  proud  and  ambitions  heai-t  of  the  South  wUl  scarcely  respond 
to  the  mean  aspiration  of  the  recusant  Governor  of  South  Carolina — Mr. 
Orr :  "  I  am  tired  of  South  Carolina  as  she  was.  I  court  for  her  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  New  England.  I  would  have  her  acres  teem  witli  life 
and  vigour  and  intelligence,  as  do  those  of  ITassachnsette." 

Tliere  are  time-servers  in  every  eaxise ;  there  are  men  who  fill  their 
bellies  with  husks,  and  turn  on  their  faces  and  die ;  but  there  are  others 
who,  in  the  midst  of  public  calamities,  and  in  their  own  scanty  personal 
fortune,  leave  behind  them  the  memory  of  noble  deeds,  and  a  deathless 
heritage  of  glory. 

Defeat  has  not  made  "  all  our  sacred  things  profane."  The  war  has 
lefb  the  South  its  own  memories,  its  own  heroes,  its  own  tears,  its  own 
dead.  Under  these  traditions,  sons  will  grow  to  manhood,  and  lessons 
sink  deep  that  are  learned  from  the  lips  of  widowed  mothers. 

It  would  he  immeasurably  the  worst  consequence  of  defeat  in  this  war 
that  the  South  should  lose  its  moral  and  intellectual  distinctiveness  as  a 
people,  and  cease  to  assert  its  well-known  superiourifcy  in  civilization,  in 
political  scholarship,  and  in  all  the  standards  of  individual  character  over 
the  people  of  the  North.  That  superiourity  has  been  recognized  by  every 
foreign  observer,  and  by  the  intelligent  everywhere  ;  for  it  is  the  South, 
that  in  the  past  prodiiced  four-fifths  of  the  political  literature  of  America, 
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and  presented  in  its  public  men  tliat  list  of  American  names  best  known 
ill  the  Christian  world.  That  siiperionrity  the  war  has  not  conquered  or 
lowered  ;  and  the  South  will  do  right  to  claim  and  to  cherish  it. 

The  war  has  not  swallowed  up  everything.  There  are  great  interests 
which  stand  out  of  the  pale  of  the  contest,  which  it  is  for  the  South  still  to 
cultivate  and  maintain.  She  must  submit  fairly  and  truthfully  to  wliM 
the  war  Tuis  pnyperly  decided.  But  the  war  properly  decided  only  what 
was  put  in  issue  :  the  rratoration  of  the  Union  and  the  excision  of  slavery ; 
and  to  these  two  conditions  the  South  submits.  But  the  war  did  not  de- 
cide negro  equality ;  it  did  not  decide  negro  suffrage ;  it  did  not  decide 
State  Rights,  although  it  might  have  exploded  their  abuse ;  it  did  not  de- 
cide the  orthodoxy  of  the  Democratic  party ;  it  did  not  decide  the  right  of 
a  people  to  show  digrdty  in  misfortune,  and  to  maintain  self-respect  in  the 
face  of  adversity.  And  these  things  which  the  war  did  not  decide,  the 
Sonthera  people  will  still  cling  to,  still  claim,  and  stiU  assert  in  them  their 
lights  and  views. 

This  is  not  the  language  of  insolence  and  faction.  It  is  the  stark  let- 
ter of  right,  and  the  plain  syllogism  of  common  sense.  It  is  not  untimely 
or  unreasonable  to  tell  the  South  to  cultivate  her  superiourity  as  a  people ; 
to  maintain  her  old  schools  of  literature  and  scholarship  ;  to  a^ert,  in  the 
forms  of  her  thought,  and  in  the  style  of  her  manners,  her  peculiar  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  convince  the  Iforth  that,  instead  of  subjugating  an  inferiour 
country,  she  has  obtained  the  alliance  of  a  noble  and  cultivated  people, 
and  secured  a  bond  of  association  with  those  she  may  be  proud  to  call 
brethren ! 

In  such  a  condition  there  may  possibly  be  a  solid  and  honourable  peace ; 
and  one  in  which  the  South  may  still  preserve  many  things  dear  to  her  in 
the  jiast.  There  may  not  be  a  political  South.  Yet  there  may  be  a  social 
and  intellectual  South.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  South,  mistaking 
■the  consequences  of  the  war,  accepts  the  position  of  the  inferio^lr,  and 
gives  up  what  was  never  claimed  or  conquered  in  the  war  ;  surrenders  her 
schools  of  intellect  and  tkouglit,  and  is  left  only  with  the  brutal  desire  of 
the  conquered  for  "  bread  and  games ; "  then  indeed  to  her  people  may  be 
applied  what  Tacitus  wrote  of  those  who  existed  under  the  Eoman  Empire : 
"  We  cannot  be  said  to  have  lived,  but  rather  to  have  crawled  in  silence, 
the  young  towards  the  decrepitude  of  age  and  the  old  to  dishonourable 
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